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INTRODUCTION. 


Tub  following  collection  of  Theological  Essays 
is  designed  for  students  in  divinity,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  all  intelligent  readers  who  desire  to  gain 
correct  views  of  reli^on,  and  especially  of  the  char- 
acter, use,  and  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  recent  excellent  Commentary  on  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul  by  Mr.  Jowett,  now  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Understanding 
that  this  work  was  not  likely  to  be  reprinted  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  high  price  of  the  English  edition 
rendered  it  inaccessible  to  most  readers,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  a  collection  of  Theological  Essays,  which 
should  include  the  most  important  dissertations  con- 
nected with  that  Commentary,  would  be  a  valuable 
publication.  Mr.  Jowett  seems  to  me  to  have  pene- 
trated more  deeply  into  the  views  and  spirit  of  Paul, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  than  any 
previous  English  commentator.  Some  of  the  best 
results  of  his  labors  are  presented  in  the  Essays  which 
are  now  republished  in  this  collection.  Mr.  Jowett's 
notes  might  have  been  more  satisfactory  in  some 
respects  if,  in  addition  to  other  German  commen- 
taries which  he  has  mentioned,  he  had  made  use  of 
those  of  De  Wette  and  Meyer.  But  no  illustrative 
dissertations  in  any  German  commentary  with  which 
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we  are  acquainted  are  equal  in  value  to  those  of 
Jowett,  His  freedom  and  independence  are  espe- 
cially to  be  admired  in  a  member  of  the  Church  ot 
England,  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  the  selection  of  the  dissertations  by  other  writers, 
regard  was  had  partly  to  their  rarity,  and  partly  to 
their  intrinsic  value,  and  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  important  subjects  which  occupy  the  mindy  of  re- 
ligious inquirers  at  the  present  day.  Three  Estiays 
are  taken  from  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
an  English  periodical  conducted  by  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church,  of  which  few  copies  arc  circu- 
lated in  this  country.  The  first,  by  M.  Guizot,  the 
eminent  writer  and  statesman  of  Prance,  presents  the 
subject  of  Faith  in  an  interesting  point  of  view,  and 
closes  with  an  admirable  lesson  on  the  importance  of 
the  bee  discussion  of  religious  subjects. 

The  second  Essay,  Jay  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  an  emi- 
nent Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  author 
of  several  well-known  publications,  contains  an  able 
discussion  of  a  very  important  subject,  which  appears 
to  be  now  attracting  some  notice  in  this  country; 
distinguished  divines  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
taking  the  view  of  Dr.  Powell,  and  some  of  the  Or- 
thodox Congregationalists  opposing  it.  The  prevalent 
opinion,  which  regards  the  Old  Testament  as  an  au- 
thority in  religion  and  morals  equally  binding  upon 
Christians  with  the  New,  appears  to  me  to  have  had 
a  disastrous  Influence  on  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  history  of  the 
civil  wars  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  early  hbtory 
of  New  England,  and  the  state  of  opinion  at  the  pres- 
ent day  on  the  subjects  of  war,  slavery,  punishment 
for  religious  opinion,  and  indeed  punishment  tn  gen- 
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end,  illostzate  the  noxious  influence  of  the  prevalent 
sentiment.  A  writer  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
theological  journals  in  this  country  has  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  the  vain  attempt  to  prove,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  plainest  language,  that  the  laws  of  the 
Pentateuch,  do  not  sanction  chattel  slavery.  It  was 
not  thus  that  the  great  champion  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  proceeded,  when  the  authority  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  invoked  to  justify  immorality.  When 
some  of  his  contemporaries  were  committing  unjusti- 
fiable acts  against  the  peace  and  order  of  the  commu- 
lity,  and  vindicated  themselves  by  appealing  to  the  Old 
Testament,  Luther  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  "  Instruc- 
tion on  the  Manner  in  which  Moses  is  to  be  read,'* 
containing  the  following  passage,  which,  in  the  clear- 
ness and  force  of  its  style,  might  have  been  imitated 
with  advantage  by  some  of  his  countrymen :  <'  Moses 
was  a  mediator  and  lawgiver  to  the  Jews  alone,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  Law.  If  I  take  Moses  in  one  com- 
mandment, I  must  take  the  whole  of  Mo^s.  Moses 
is  dead.  His  dispensation  is  at  an  end.  He  has  no 
longer  any  relation  to  us.  I  will  accept  Moses  as  an 
instructor,  but  not  as  a  lawgiver,  except  where  he 
agrees  with  the  New  Testament,  or  with  the  law  of 
nature.  When  any  one  brings  forward  Moses  and 
his  precepts,  and  would  oblige  you  to  observe  them, 
answer  him  thus :  '  Go  to  the  Jews  with  your  Moses ! 
I  am  no  Jew.  I£  I  take  Moses  as  a  master  in  one 
point,  I  am  bound  to  keep  the  whole  law,  says  St 
PauL' .....  If  now  the  disorganizers  say,  *  Moses  has 
conunanded  it,'  do  you  let  Moses  go,  and  say,  <  I  ask 
not  what  Moses  has  commanded.'  '  But,'  say  they, 
*  Moses  has  commanded  that  we  should  believe  in 
Gk)d,  that  we  should  not  take  his  name  in  vain,  that 
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we  should  honor  onr  father  and  mother,  &c.  Must 
we  not  keep  these  commandments  ? '  Answer  them 
thus :  ^  Nature  has  given  these  commandments.  Na- 
ture teaches  man  to  call  upon  God,  and  hence  it  is 
natural  to  honor  Grod,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit 
adultery,  not  to  bear  false  witness,  &c.  Thus  I  keep 
the  commandments  which  Moses  has  given,  not  be- 
cause he  enjoined  them,  but  because  nature  implanted 

them  in  me.' But  if  any  one  say,  ^  It  is  all  God's 

word,'  answer  him  thus :  *  God's  word  here,  G<xi's 
word  there.  I  must  know  and  observe  to  whom  this 
word  is  spoken.  I  must  know  not  only  that  it  is 
God's  word,  but  whether  it  is  spoken  to  me  or  to  an- 
other. I  listen  to  the  word  which  concerns  me,  &;c. 
We  have  the  GospeL' "  *  I  would  not  be  understood 
to  maintain  every  sentiment  which  Dr.  Powell  has 
advanced ;  but  his  views  in  general  appear  to  me  not 
only  sound,  but  highly  important 

The  Essay  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration,  by  Tho- 
luck,  is  to  be  found  in  English  only  in  the  same  for- 
eign journal.  The  views  of  a  bibUcal  student  who 
enjoys  so  great  a  reputation  among  Christians  of 
various  denominations  in  all  parts  of  the  world  need 
no  recommendation.  The  translation  I  have  carefully 
compared  with  the  original,  and  found  to  be  made 
with  great  fidelity  and  accuracy. 

The  three  Essays  which  follow  on  the  use  and 
character  of  the  Scriptures  are  taken  from  a  recent 
volume  of  sermons,  entitled  "  Rational  Godliness," 
by  Rev.  Rowland  Williams,  a  clergyman  and  distin- 
guished scholar  of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land, having  been  delivered  before  the  Chancellor  and 

*  Sec  the  passage  in  Luther's  works,  or  as  quoted  by  Bietschneider, 
Dogmatik,  Vol.  I.  p.  181. 
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Univeraity  of  Cambridge.  They  appear  to  me  suffi- 
ciently valuable  to  be  reprinted.  The  writer  may  be 
thought  by  some  to  undervalue  external  authority, 
while  maintaining  the  rights  of  intuition  and  expe- 
rience as  means  of  attaining  Christian  truth.  But 
have  not  many  Christians  since  the  time  of  Paley 
paid  too  exclusive  regard  to  the  former?  It  seems  to 
me  that  those  who  accept  the  New  Testament  records 
of  miracles  as  genuine  and  authentic,  will  not  fail  to 
receive  from  them  their  due  influence,  and  will  be  in 
no  danger  of  attaching  too  great  importance  to  intui- 
tive faith  and  Christian  experience.  The  older  the 
world  grows,  the  less  must  religious  faith  depend  on 
history  and  tradition,  and  the  more  on  the  power  of 
the  human  soul,  assisted  by  the  promised  Paraclete, 
to  recognize  revealed  truth  by  its  own  light 

The  four  Essays  which  follow  relate  to  the  great 
subject  of  the  Atonement  by  Christ,  and  are  designed 
to  establish  the  true  view  of  it,  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain false  theories  which  human  speculation  has  con- 
nected with  it,  dishonorable  to  the  character  of  God, 
pernicious  in  their  influence  on  man,  and  having  no 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  reason.  The  Essay 
on  the  Causes  which  probably  conspired  to  produce 
our  Saviour's  Agony,  is  by  a  distinguished  English 
scholar  of  the  last  century,  the  author  of  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament,  and  of  a  translation  of 
the  same,  which,  though  it  departs  too  much  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Common  Version,  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  author  as  a  critic  and  a  man  of  learning.  The 
Essay  which  is  here  republished  is  commended  by 
Archbishop  Newcome  in  his  very  valuable  observa- 
tions, which  follow,  on  substantially  the  same  subject, 
—  the  Fortitude  of  our  Saviour.      The  two  Essays 
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appear  to  me  to  give  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
character  of  our  Saviour  from  the  charges  which  have 
been  brought  against  it  by  unbelievers,  and,  hypothet- 
ically,  by  some  Christian  divines,  founded  on  certain 
expressions  of  feeling  manifested  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  which  his  faithful  historians  have  recorded 
for  our  instruction  and  consolation. 

It  so  happens  that  that  part  of  one  of  the  specula- 
tive theories  connected  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
atonement  which  is  most  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of 
many  Christians,  is  absolutely  without  foundation  in 
the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  faith  of  the  Church  for  many 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Christ.  I  refer  to  that 
opinion  which  represents  him  as  receiving  supernatu- 
ral pain  or  torture  immediately  from  the  hand  of  God, 
over  and  above  that  which  was  inflicted  by  human 
instrumentality,  or  which  arose  naturally  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  he,  as  God's  minister  for  es- 
tablishing the  Christian  religion,  was  placed,  and  from 
the  peculiar  sensibility  of  his  natural  constitution. 
The  very  statement  of  this  theory  by  some  distin- 
guished theologians  shocks  the  feelings  of  many  Chris- 
tians like  the  language  of  impiety.  Thus  Dr.  Dwight 
says :  ^^  Omniscience  and  Omnipotence  are  certainly 
able  to  communicate,  during  even  a  short  time,  to  a 
finite  mind,  such  views  of  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
Grod  towards  sin  and  sinners,  and  of  course  towards  a 
substUule  for  sinnersj  as  would  not  only  fill  its  capa- 
city for  suffering,  but  probably  put  an  end  to  its 
existence.  In  this  manner,  I  apprehend,  the  chief 
distresses  of  Christ  were  produced."  *  What  ideas ! 
The  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  God  are  first 
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called  in  to  communicate  a  sense  of  his '  hatred  and 
contempt  to  a  sinless  man,  and,  secondly,  the  suffer- 
ings and  even  the  death  of  Christ  are  represented  as 
the  immediate  consequence  of  his  sense  of  God's 
hatred  and  contempt  I 

Dr.  Macknight,  a  theologian  of  considerable  celeb- 
rity, gives  a  somewhat  different  view,  but  equally 
appalling.  He  says :  ^  Our  Lord's  perturbation  and 
agony,  therefore,  arose  from  the  pains  which  were 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  God^  when  he  made 

his  soul  an  offering  for  sin Though  Jesus  knew 

no  sin,  God  might,  by  the  immediate  operation  of  his 
power,  make  him  feel  those  pains  which  shall  be  the 
pumshment  of  sin  hereafter^  in  order  that,  by  the  visi- 
ble effects  which  they  produced  upon  him,  mankind 
might  have  a  just  notion  of  the  greatness  of  these 

pains His  bearing  those  pains,  with  a  view  to 

show  how  great  they  are,  was  by  no  means  punish- 
ment It  was  merely  suffering."  *  Such  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  Dr.  Macknight,  in  a  treatise  entitled 
"  The  Conversion  of  the  World  to  Christianity  " ! 

Calvin,  it  is  weU  known,  represents  our  Saviour 
as  actuaUy  suffering  after  death  the  pains  of  heU ;  a 
representation,  however,  which  differs  not  materially 
fiom  those  of  Dr.  Dwight  and  Dr.  Macknight,  except 
in  reference  to  time  and  place. 

A  recent  work  by  Krummacher,  which  has  been 
industriously  circulated  in  New  England,  contains  a 
representation  similar  to  that  of  Dwight  and  Mac- 
knight, in  language  still  more  horrible.  Other  recent 
writers  in  New  England  have  sanctioned  the  same 
view. 

*  See  Macknight,  in  Watson's  Tracts,  Vol.  Y.  p.  183. 
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Now  to  this  theory  a  decisive  objection  is,  that  it 
has  not  the  least  foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
that  it  is  in  fact  inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  speaks  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings in  connection  with  the  obvious  second  causes  of 
them, recorded  in  the  history;  namely,  the  reviling  and 
persecuting  of  his  enemies,  the  coldness  and  desertion 
of  his  disciples,  the  dark  prospects  of  his  mission,* 
his  blood,  his  death,  and  the  terrible  persecution  of  his 
foUowers,  which  were  to  precede  the  establishment  of 
his  religion.  Of  the  immediate  infliction  of  pain  by 
the  Deity,  over  and  above  what  Jewish  malice  in- 
flicted upon  him,  we  find  not  a  word.  There  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  any  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  were  inflicted  upon  him  by  any  more  direct 
or  immediate  agency  on  the  part  of  God,  than  those 
of  other  righteous  men  who  have  been  persecuted  to 
death  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  The 
text  in  Isa.  liii.  10,  —  "  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief ;  when  thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,"  &c.,  —  is  often 
referred  to.  But  such  an  application  of  this  text  can 
be  shown  to  be  wrong  in  two  ways :  —  1.  It  can  be  de- 
monstrated, on  principles  of  interpretation  universally 
acknowledged,  that  the  "  servant  of  God,"  in  this 
and  the  preceding  chapters,  denotes,  at  least  in  its 
primary  sense,  the  Jewish  church,  the  Israel  of  God, 
who  suffered  on  account  of  the  sins  of  others  in  the 
time  of  the  captivity  at  Babylon.  I  cannot,  for  want 
of  space,  go  into  a  defence  of  this  view.  But  I  fully 
believe  it  to  be  correct,  and  it  is  maintained  by  the 
most  unbiassed  and  scientific  interpreters  of  the  Old 

*  Luke  xriii.  8;  Matt.  xxir.  24. 
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Testament.*  2.  The  language  in  question  denotes 
no  more  direct  and  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity, 
than  that  which  is  everywhere,  both  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New,  ascribed  to  the  Deity  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sufferings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. 
Comp.  Ps.  xxxix.  9,  10 ;  Jer.  xv.  17, 18 ;  xx.  7,  &c. ; 
xL  18,  19 ;  Lam.  iii.  So  in  the  New  Testament,  if 
St  Paul  tells  ns  that  Christ  was  <<  set  forth  as  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,"  he  also  says,  ^<  For  I  think  that 
God  has  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were 
appointed  to  death."  Indeed,  there  is  no  idiom  in  the 
Scriptures  more  obvious  than  that  which  represents 
all  the  blessings  and  afflictions  of  life,  by  whatever 
instrumentality  produced,  as  coming  from  God. 

Modem  speculative  theologians,  not  finding  in  the 
sacred  history,  or  in  any  Scripture  statement,  any  au- 
thority for  their  supposition  of  a  miraculous  suffering 
or  torment,  inconceivable  in  degree,  inflicted  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  Grod  upon  the  soul  of  Christ, 
resort  to  mere  theory  to  support  their  position.  If, 
say  they,  Christ  was  not  enduring  "  vicarious  suffer- 
ing," inconceivable  in  degree,  inflicted  on  his  soul  by 
the  immediate  exertion  of  Almighty  power,  then  it 
follows  that  he  did  not  bear  his  sufferings  so  well  as 
many  martyrs,  —  so  well  as  "  the  thieves  on  the  crossj** 
so  well  as  <'  thousands  and  millions  of  common  men 
without  Qod  and  without  hope  in  the  world."  f 

Without  repeating  the  explanations  of  Dr.  Harwood 

*  That  tfafi  plinM  "serrant  of  God"  is  a  collective  term,  denoting 
the  people  of  God,  comprehending  the  Jewish  nation,  or  the  better  part 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  is,  the  Jewish  church,  has  been  maintained  by 
snch  critics  as  Doderlein,  RosenmQller,  Jahn,  Gesenios,  Maorer,  Enobel, 
Ewald,  Hitsig ;  also  hj  the  old  Jewish  critics,  such  as  Aben  EsEra,  Jar- 
diiy  Abarbanel,  and  Kimchi. 

t  See  Stnart  on  Hebrews,  Exc.  XI.  p.  575. 
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and  Archbishop  Newcome,  it  may  be  remarked,  — 
1.  That  at  best  this  is  only  an  argument  ad  Christior 
num.  The  sceptic  and  the  scoffer  are  ready  to  accept 
the  statement  of  the  orthodox  divine,  and  to  tell  him 
that,  while  the  manner  in  which  Christ  endured  his 
sufferings  is  matter  of  history,  his  way  of  accounting 
for  them  is  pure  theory. 

2.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  speculative  theolo- 
gians have  not  seen  that  a  quality  exhibited  in  such 
perfection  by  "thousands  and  millions  without  God 
and  without  hope  in  the  world,"  "  by  the  thieves  on  the 
cross,"  and,  it  might  have  been  added,  by  any  number 
of  bloodthirsty  pirates  and  savage  Indians,  was  one  the 
absence  of  which  implied  no  want  of  moral  excellence ; 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  natural  temperament,  of  phys- 
ical habits,  and  of  the  firm  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  rather  than  of  moral  or  religious  character. 
Moral  excellence  is  seen,  not  in  insensibility  to  pain 
or  danger,  but  in  unwavering  obedience  to  duty  in 
defiance  of  pain  and  danger.  The  greater  sense  Jesus 
had  and  expressed  of  the  sufferings  which  lay  in  his 
path,  the  greater  is  the  moral  excellence  exhibited  in 
overcoming  them.  In  order  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
perfection  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  all  I  wish  to 
know  is  that  his  obedience  was  complete;  that  his 
grief,  fears,  and  doubts  were  momentary;  that  his 
most  earnest  expostulations  and  complaints,  if  so  they 
may  be  called,  were  wrung  firom  him  by  causes  which 
are  plainly  set  forth  in  the  sacred  history,  while  he 
was  engaged  without  hesitation,  without  voluntary 
reluctance,  nay,  with  the  most  supreme  devotion  of 
his  will,  in  the  greatest  work  ever  wrought  for  man. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  have 
a  distinct  feeling  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  the  work 
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which  Christ  performed,  but  for  every  expression  of 
human  feeling,  whether  of  grief,  or  momentary  doubt) 
or  fear,  or  interrupted  sense  of  communion  with  God, 
w^hich  he  manifested.  I  should  feel  that  I  was  robbed 
of  an  invaluable  treasure  of  encouragement  and  con- 
solation, if  any  one  expression  of  feeling,  whether  in 
his  words  or  otherwise,  caused  by  such  sufferings  as 
all  men,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  called  to  en- 
dure, should  be  blotted  firom  the  sacred  record.  In  the 
midst  of  deep  afBiction,  and  the  fear  of  deeper,  noth- 
ing has  given  me  greater  support  than  the  repetition 
of  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  once  uttered  in  agony 
of  soul,  "  If  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me! 
Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ! "  Now 
I  know  that  "  we  have  not  a  high-priest  which  cannot 
be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was 
In  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 
3.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  character  of  Christ 
was  imperfect  or  sinful,  unless  he  received  immediate- 
ly from  the  hand  of  God  inconceivably  greater  suffer- 
ings than  were  occasioned  by  human  instrumentaUties, 
and  the  second  causes  which  are  matters  of  history, 
do  not  make  it  clear  how  by  their  theory  they  relieve 
his  character  from  the  charges  which  they  have  hypo- 
thetically  brought  against  it  If  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  endured  his  sufferings  was  unworthy  of  him, — 
if  it  was  faulty  or  sinful,  —  if  his  expressions  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  or  upon  the  cross,  were 
wrong,  —  then  no  degree  of  suffering  which  the  hu- 
man imagination  can  conceive  to  have  been  endured 
by  him  can  make  them  right.  Strength  of  temptation 
can  palliate  what  is  wrong,  but  cannot  make  it  right 
Whatever  was  the  nature  of  Christ's  sufferings,  how- 
ever great  in  degree,  and  however  immediately  they 
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were  inflicted  by  Grod,  dtill^  unless  his  memory  of  the 
past,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  was  wholly  effaced, 
he  had  greater  advantages  than  other  men.  He  knew 
what  testimonials  and  powers  he  had  received  from 
God.  He  knew  that  he  was  the  object  of  Divine  love. 
He  knew  that  he  had  consented  to  hb  sufferings,  and 
that  they  were  a  part  of  his  work ;  he  had  no  sense  of 
sin  to  aggravate  them ;  he  knew  that  they  were  for 
a  short  time,  and  that  they  were  certainly  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  glorious  resurrection,  and  by  endless  bless- 
edness for  himself  and  his  foUowers.  How  then  are 
what  Dr.  ^Dwight  calls  "  the  bitter  complaints "  of 
Jesus  absolutely  justifiable  on  his  theory  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  Christ's  sufferings,  if  not  on  that  view 
which  has  its  basis,  not  in  mere  reasoning,  but  in  the 
Scripture  history,  and  which  is  set  forth  by  Dr.  Har- 
wood  and  Archbishop  Newcome  in  thb  volume? 
If  all  the  mental  and  bodily  sufferings  naturally  caused 
to  Jesus  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  the  desertion  of 
his  disciples,  and  all  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  cannot  justify  our  Saviour's  expressions, 
whether  in  language  or  otherwise,  then  no  sufferings 
or  torments  the  human  imagination  can  conceive  to 
have  been  immediately  inflicted  by  Grod  can  justify 
them.  In  fact,  the  knowledge  that  they  were  inflicted 
immediately  by  the  hand  of  God  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  them  more  tolerable.  Who  would  not 
drink  the  cup  certainly  known  to  be  presented  to  his 
lips  by  the  hand  of  his  Almighty  Father  ?  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  the  case,  because  I  believe  all  the  expres- 
sions of  Jesus  in  relation  to  his  sufferings,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  indicate  a  want  of  fortitude,  to  have 
been  momentary,  extorted  from  him  by  overpowering 
pain  of  body  and  mind. 
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It  is  also  to  be  observed,  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  remarks,  that  what  may  be  called  the  rich 
imagination  of  Jesus,  as  displayed  in  the  beauty  of 
his  illustrations  and  his  parables,  as  well  as  various 
expressions  of  strong  feeling  on  several  occasions 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  indicate  an  exquisite 
sensibility,  which  no  debasement  of  sin  had  ever 
blunted. 

Without  anticipating  what  is  said  in  the  excellent 
Essays  of  Dr.  Harwood  and  Archbishop  Newcome, 
I  may  make  one  more  remark.  Injustice  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  done  to  Jesus  by  comparing  his  short 
distress  of  mind  on  two  or  three  occasions  with  what 
may  have  been  as  short  a  .composure  of  some  distin- 
guished martyrs,  —  Socrates  for  instance,  —  without 
taking  into  view  the  habitual  fortitude  of  Christ.  Now 
if  any  one  believes  that  the  feelings  which  Socrates 
exhibited  when  he  drank  the  hemlock  in  prison,  as 
described  by  Plato,  were  all  which  entered  his  mind 
from  the  time  when  he  incurred  the  deadly  hatred  and 
persecution  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  no  doubts  or 
fears  or  nysgivings  occurred  to  him  at  any  moment, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  pjison  or  elsewhere,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  his  view  of 'what  is  incident  to  human 
nature  is  very  different  from  mine.  Would  Jesus 
have  prayed,  an  hour  before  his  suffering  in  Geth- 
semane,  that  his  disciples  might  have  the  peace,  and 
even  the  joy,  which  he  possessed,  had  not  the  habitual 
state  of  his  feelings  been  tranquil  and  composed? 
Panegyrists  have  described  the  bravery  with  which 
some  martyrs  have  endured  their  sufferings  before  the 
eyes  of  their  admirers.  Jesus,  who  suffered  not  with 
a  view  to  human  applause,  but  to  human  consolation 
and  salvation,  was  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  express 
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all  which  he  felt,  and  his  faithful  biographers  were  not 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  record  it 

I  have  intimated  that  the  view  of  the  cause  of  our 
Saviour's  principal  sufferings,  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  oppose,  is  not  found  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the 
general  faith  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  fruit  of  com- 
paratively modern  speculation.  For  proof  of  the  last 
assertion,  I  refer  to  the  standard  works  on  the  history 
of  Christian  doctrines.  In  regard  to  the  principal  ut- 
terance of  our  Saviour,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  relation  to  this  subject,  in  the  words  of  the 
first  verse  of  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  I  cannot  agree 
with  those  who  find  in  them  no  expression  of  anguish 
or  tone  of  expostulation,  and  who  suppose  them  to 
be  cited  by  our  Saviour  merely  in  order  to  suggest  the 
confidence  and  triumph  with  which  the  Psalm  ends ; 
but  which  do  not  begin  before  the  twenty-second 
verse.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
words  appear  to  have  had  substantially  the  same 
meaning  when  uttered  by  Christ  as  when  uttered  by 
the  Psalmist.  They  should  not  be  interpreted  as  the 
deliberate  result  of  calm  reflection,  but  as  oti  outburst 
of  strong  involuntary  emotion,  forced  from  our  Saviour 
by  anguish  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  words  which 
naturally  occurred  to  him,  implying  momentary  expos- 
tulation, or  even  complaint.  But  that  the  interruption 
of  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence  and  love  waa 
only  momentary,  both  in  the  case  of  the  Psalmist  and 
of  the  Saviour,  is  evident,  first,  from  the  expression,  My 
Grod!  my  God!  repeated  with  earnestness;  secondly, 
from  the  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  course  of  the 
Psahn,  which  might  follow  in  the  mind  of  Christ  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  Psalmist ;  and  thirdly,  from  the 
usage  of  language,  according  to  which  tiie  expression 
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**  to  be  forsaken  by  Grod "  merely  means  "  not  to  be 
delivered  from  actual  or  impending  distress."  The 
very  parallel  line  in  the  verse  mider  consideration, 
"  Why  art  thou  so  far  from  helping  me  ?  "  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Hebrew  parallelism,  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  language,  "  Why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ?  "  So  Ps.  xxxviiL  21,  22,  **  Forsake  me  not,  O 
Lord !  O  my  Grod,  be  not  far  from  me !  Make  haste 
to  help  me,  O  Lord,  my  salvation ! "  Other  passages 
are  Ps.  x.  1,  xiiL  1,  Ixxiv.  1,  IxxxviiL  14. 

As  the  historical  passages  in  which  Christ  expressed 
his  feelings  under  the  sufferings  which  he  endured  or 
feared,  are  of  great  interest,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
many  readers  if  I  translate,  and  place  in  a  note  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,*  the  expositions  of  them  given  by 
men  who  are  regarded  by  competent  judges  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians  as  standing  in  the  very 
first  rank  as  unbiassed,  learned,  scientific  expositors  of 
the  Scriptures.  De  Wette,  Liicke,  Meyer,  Bleek,  and 
Liinemann  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  their  writings  to  stand  in  that  rank. 

After  the  Essays  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  bore 
them,  I  have  selected  two  on  the  design  and  influence 
of  these  sufferings  in  the  atonement  which  he  effected : 
one  by  that  admirable  writer,  James  Foster,!  the  most 
celebrated  preacher  of  his  day,  of  whom  Pope  wrote, 
long  ago, 

"Let  modest  Foster,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well " ; 

and  the  other  by  Professor  Jowett,  of  whom  I  have  al- 
ready spoken.     The  two  dissertations,  taken  together, 

— —  — 

*  See  Note  A. 

t  By  accident  this  Essay  does  not  appear  in  its  proper  place  in  tb&B 
Tolmne,  but  will  be  found  on  page  403. 
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appear  to  me  to  give  a  very  fair  and  Scriptural  view 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement. 

The  great  VEuiety  of  theories  which  the  specula- 
tions of  Protestants  have  connected  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  atonement  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  on 
what  a  sandy  foundation  some  of  them  rest.  As 
sacrifices  of  blood,  in  which  certain  false  views  of 
Christian  redemption  had  their  origin,  passed  away 
firom  the  world's  regard  gradually,  so  one  error  after 
another  has  been  from  time  to  time  expunged  from  the 
theory  of  redemption  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  Luther  laid  it  down  plain- 
ly, that  the  sins  of  aU  mankind  were  imputed  to  Christ, 
so  that  he  was  regarded  as  guilty,  of  them  and  pun- 
ished for  them.  Thus  he  says :  "  And  this,  no  doubt,  all 
the  prophets  did  foresee  in  spirit,  that  Christ  should 
become  the  greatest  transgressor,  murderer,  adulter- 
er, thief,  rebel,  and  blasphemer  that  ever  was  or  could 
be  in  all  the  world.  For  he,  being  made  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  is  not  now  an  innocent 
person  and  without  sin  ;  is  not  now  the  Son  of  God, 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  a  sinner,  which  hath 
and  carrieth  the  sin  of  Paul,  who  was  a  blasphemer, 
an  oppressor,  and  a  persecutor ;  of  Peter,  which  denied 
Christ ;  of  David,  which  was  an  adulterer,  a  murder- 
er, &c Whatsoever  sins   I,   thou,  and  we  all 

have  done,  or  shall  do  hereafter,  they  are  Christ's  own 

sins  as  verily  as  if  he  himself  had  done  them 

But  wherefore  is  Christ  punished  ?  Is  it  not  because 
he  hath  sin,  and  beareth  sin  ?  "  *  Luther's  theory  was 
once  the  prevalent  one  in  the  Protestant  Church. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  as  it  contributes  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  New  England  theories 


«  Lather  on  Qal.  iii.  13. 
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which  previdl  at  the  present  day,  that  the  view  of 
Luther  was  at  one  time  almost  universal  in  New 
England  In  the  year  1660,  William  Pynchon,  a  gen- 
tleman of  learning  and  talent,  and  chief  magistrate  of 
Springfield,  wrote  a  book  in  which,  in  the  language 
of  Cotton  Mather,  "  he  pretends  to  prove  that  Christ 
suffered  not  for  us  those  unutterable  torments  of  God's 
wrath  which  are  commonly  called  hell  torments,  to 
redeem  our  souls  from  them,  and  that  Christ  bore 
not  our  sins  by  God's  imputation,  and  therefore  also 
did  not  bear  the  curse  of  the  law  for  them." 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  as  soon  as 
the  book  was  received  firom  England,  where  it  was 
printed,  immediately  called  Mr.  Pynchon  to  account 
for  his  heresy,  dismissed  him  from  his  magistracy, 
caused  his  book  to  be  publicly  burned  in  Boston  mar* 
ket,  and  appointed  three  elders  to  confer  with  him, 
and  bring  him  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  error.* 
They  also  chose  B.ev.  John  Norton,  of  Ipswich,  to 
answer  his  book,  after  they  had  condemned  all  the 
copies  of  it  to  be  burned,  f  Mr.  Norton's  answer  is 
now  before  us,  in  which  he  repeats  over  and  over 
again  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  time :  —  "  Christ 
suffered  a  penal  hell,  but  not  a  local ;  he  descended 
into  hell  virtually,  not  locally  ;  that  is,  he  suffered  the 
pains  of  hell  due  unto  the  elect,  who  for  their  sin  de- 
served to  be  damned"  ^^  Christ  suffered  the  essential 
penal  wrath  of  God,  which  answers  the  suffering  of 
the  second  death,  due  to  the  elect  for  their  sin,  before 
he  suffered  his  natural  death."  "  Christ  was  tor- 
mented without  any  forgiveness;  God  spared  him 
nothing  of  the  due  debt." 

*■  SeeBMords  of  Muaachiuetts Bay,  YoL  lY.   Part  L  pp.  29,  80; 
•Uo  Holland's  HiBtoiy  of  Western  Massachusetts,  YoL  I.  p.  87,  Ac 
t  See  Note  B. 
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Flavel,  a  NoncoDformist  clergyman  in  England, 
whose  writings  continue  to  be  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  and  who  was  contemporaneous 
with  John  Norton,  thus  writes :  '<  To  wrath,  to  the 
wrath  of  an  infinite  God  without  mixture,  to  the  very 
torments  of  hell,  was  Christ  delivered,  and  that  by 
the  hands  of  his  own  Father."  *  "As  it  was  all  the 
wrath  of  Grod  that  lay  upon  Christ,  so  it  was  his 
wrath  aggravated  in  diverse  respects  beyond  that 
which  the  damned  themselves  do  suflfer."  f 

In  the  Confession  of  Faith ;]:  owned  and  consented 
to  by  the  churches  assembled  in  Boston,  New  Eng- 
land, May  12,  1680,  and  recommended  to  all  the 
churches  by  the  General  Court  held  October  5, 1679, 
is  contained  the  following  (Ch.  VIII.  4) :  "  The  Lord 

Jesus  Christ underwent  the  punishment  due  to 

us,  which  we  should  have  borne  and  suffered,  being 
made  sin  and  a  curse  for  us,  enduring  most  excruciat- 
ing torments  immediately  firom  Grod  in  his  soul,  and 
most  painful  sufferings  in  his  body."  This  was 
copied  verbatim  into  the  celebrated  Saybrook  Plat- 
form, adopted  by  the  churches  of  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember 9, 1708. 

Some  of  the  preceding  views,  for  questioning  which 
one  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  Massachusetts  was 
so  much  harassed  as  to  feel  obliged  to  leave  the 
Commonwealth,  are  now  as  universally  rejected  as 

*  Fountain  of  Life  Opened,  p.  10,  Ser.  IV.  fol.  edit 

t  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

X  This  Confession  was  taken,  with  a  few  slight  yariations  in  oonformity 
with  the  Westminster  Confession,  fix)m  the  "  Sayoy  Declaration,"  that  is, 
''A  Declaration  of  the  Faith  and  Order  owned  and  practised  in  the 
Congregational  Churches  in  England;  agreed  upon  and  consented 
onto  by  their  elden  and  messengers  at  the  Sayoy  [a  part  of  London], 
October  12th,  1658,"  which  may  be  seen  in  "  Hanbury's  Historical  Me- 
niorials/'  p.  632,  Sbc 
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they  were  once  receiveA  But  the  most  objectionable 
part  of  them,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  that  which 
supposes  supernatural  sufferings  or  tortures  to  have 
been  immediately  inflicted  by  the  Deity  upon  the  soul 
of  Christ,  is  still  retained  by  many.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  as  we  have  seen,  supported  this  view  on 
the  ground  that  the  character  of  Christ  for  fortitude 
would  otherwise  sufler.  Many  of  the  books  indus- 
triously circulated  by  the  Orthodox  sects  among  the 
laity  contain  the  doctrine  in  a  very  offensive  form. 
The  Assembly's  Catechism,  which  declares  that  Christ 
"  endured  the  wrath  of  God,"  evidently  in  the  sense 
of  Norton  and  Flavel,  is  scattered  by  thousands 
among  the  people,  and  made  the  standard  of  faith 
in  the  principal  theological  ^hool  of  this  Common- 
wealth. Vincent,  whose  explanation  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism  has  just  been  republished  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  says :  "  He,  to- 
gether with  the  pain  of  his  body  on  the  cross,  endured 
the  wrath  of  God,  due  for  man's  sin,  in  his  soul." 

With  the  progress  of  intellectual  and  moral  philos- 
ophy, however,  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  sin 
to  one  who  had  not  committed  it,  came  to  be  held  as 
a  mere  fiction  by  many,  who  yet  retained  that  part  of 
the  old  doctrine  which  maintains  that  Christ  bore  the 
punishment  of  the  sins  of  all  mankind.  This  view 
avoids  the  now  evident  fiction  involved  in  charging 
the  sins  of  the  guilty  upon  the  innocent ;  but  it  has 
no  advantage  over  Luther's  doctrine  in  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  Deity.  Luther's  theory  paid  so 
much  homage  to  the  natural  sentiments  of  justice  in 
the  human  soul,  as  to  make  the  attempt,  though  a 
vain  one,  to  reconcile  the  conduct  which  his  theology 
ascribed  to  God  with  those  sentiments.    Luther,  with 
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John  Norton  and  others  of  his  school,  felt  as  strongly 
as  any  Unitarian  of  the  present  day,  that,  where  there 
is  punishment,  there  must  be  guilt,  and  an  accusing 
conscience.*  They  held,  therefore,  that  Christ  was 
punished  because  he  was  guilty,  and  <<  sensible  of  an 
accusing  conscience."  But  the  more  modern  theory, 
which  holds  that  Christ  bore  the  punishment  of  all 
men's  sins  without  bearing  their  guilt,  involves  the 
idea  of  punishment  without  guilt  in  him  who  suffers 
it.  It.  takes  away  the  hypothesis  which  alone  gave  it 
even  the  show  of  consistency  with  the  justice  of  God. 
The  perception  of  the  incongruity  involved  in  the 
supposition  that  one  should  receive  punishment  who 
is  without  guilt,  has  therefore  led  many  theologians 
to  give  up  this  part  of  ihe  old  theory.  It  was  aban- 
doned by  many  in  England  as  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Baxter.  In  New  England,  since  the  time  of  Dr. 
Edwards  the  younger,  several  theological  writers  have 
maintained  that,  as  there  can  be  no  punishment  with- 
out a  sense  of  guilt  and  condemnation  of  conscience, 
but  only  pain,  suffering,  torment,  it  is  erroneous  to  say 
that  Christ  endured  vicarious  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  mankind  Vicarious  pain  or  torment  might  be  en- 
dured by  the  innocent,  but  not  vicarious  punishment. 
Some,  also,  on  the  ground  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
bear  no  proportion,  in  amount  and  duration,  to  the 
punishment  which  was  threatened  against  sinners, 
have  even  rejected  the  terra  vicarious  as  inapplicable. 
Dr.  Dwight  says :  "  It  will  not  be  supposed,  as  plainly 
it  cannot,  that  Christ  suffered  in  his  divine  nature. 
Nor  will  it  be  .believed  that  any  created  nature  could 
in  that  short  space  of  time  suffer  what  would  be 
equivalent  to  even  a  slight  distress  extended  through 

*  8ee  Norton's  Answer,  &c.  p- 119. 


eferaity."  *  ^  When,  tbeiefoie,  we  ue  told  that  U 
pleased  Jehacak  to  brmise  kimu  it  was  not  as  a  panisb- 
ment.^  f  "  I^  i^  ^^  tnie,^  says  Edwaids  the  jrooneer, 
*  that  Christ  endured  an  equal  qnanthy  of  miseir  to 
that  which  wonid  haye  been  endmed  b j  aU  his  people, 

had  they  soffeied  the  cmse  of  the  law. As  the 

eternal  Iiogos  was  capable  of  neither  endoring  misery 
Tkat  losing  haj^Mneas,  aU  the  happiness  lost  by  the 
sabstitotion  of  Christ  was  barely  dat  of  the  amb 
Christ  Jesos,  daring  only  thirty-three  years ;  or  rather 
dnring  the  last  duee  yeais  of  his  life."  X  Dr.  Ent- 
mons  ssljs  :  **  His  sofierings  were  no  pamshment, 
mnch  less  oar  pnniahmenL  His  snflmngs  were  by 
no  means  eqaal  in  degree  or  daradoo  to  the  etemal 
snfimngs  we  deserve,  and  which  God  has  thrratrfj 
to  inflict  opon  as.  So  that  he  did  in  no  sense  bear 
the  penalty  erf*  the  law  which  we  hare  broken,  and 
jasdy  deserve."  | 

But  this  oonoesdon  of  the  more  modrm  New  Eng- 
land theologians  to  the  imperative  claims  erf*  reason  is 
not  of  so  mnch  importance  as  it  may  at  first  view 
a{qpear.  Tosaythat  Christ  did  not  endure  the  ponish- 
ment  of  the  sins  oi  mankind,  nor  indeed  any  ponish- 
m^it  whatever,  bat  only  an  annrant  of.  saffiering  or 
torment  which,  in  its  effect  as  an  expreaaon  of  theDi. 
vine  mind,  and  in  iqpholding  the  honor  of  the  Divine 
government,  was  an  equivalent  to  the  infliction  of  the 
ponishment  threatened  against  sin,  is  al  litde  avail, 
so  long  as  it  is  maintained  that  the  chief  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour  were  of  a  miraculous  character,  incon- 
ceivaUe  in  degree,  immediately  inflicted  iqion  him  by 


♦  8er.  LTL  VoL  IL  y.  S17. 

t  Ibid^puSll. 

I  8eaMMOstbeAloBeiMBi,W«ki^TQLILfL 

S  Woiki^  YoL  Y.  pu  at. 
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the  hand  of  God  over  and  above  those  which  he  in- 
curred from  human  opposition  and  persecution  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  work.  The  concession  is  made 
to  philosophy,  not  to  religion.  So  far  as  the  Divine 
character  is  concerned,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  you  call  the  sufferings  of  Christ  punishment^  t)r 
only  torture  immediaiely  inflicted  by  God  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  being  contemplated  by  inteUigent  beings. 

Suppose  that  Christ  had  ordered  the  beloved  Apos- 
tle John  to  be  crucified,  in  order  to  show  his  dis- 
pleasure at  sin,  when  he  forgave  Peter,  of  what  conse- 
quence would  it  be  to  say  that  John  was  not  punished, 
but  only  tortured,  for  the  sin  of  Peter?  Would 
Christ  deserve  the  more  to  be  regarded  as  a  righteous 
being,  an  upholder  of  law,  a  wise  moral  governor,  for 
inflicting  inconceivable  anguish  of  body  and  mind 
upon  John  as  the  sole  ground  and  condition  of  forgiv- 
ing the  sin  of  Peter  ? 

How  many  of  the  theologians  of  New  England  at 
the  present  day  retain  this  theory  of  miraculous  suf- 
fering immediately  inflicted  by  the  Deity  upon  the 
soul  of  Christ,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  advocates  of  the  govern- 
mental theory,  after  admitting  that  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  were  finite  and  of  brief  duration,  that  they 
were  not  the  punishment,  nor,  as  a  penalty,  equivalent 
to  the  punishment,  of  the  sinner,  should  seek  by  mere 
ratiocination  to  magnify  the  sufferings  of  Christ  be- 
yond what  the  sacred  history  has  recorded  them  to  be, 
and  to  bring  in  the  omnipotence  and  the  omniscience 
of  the  Deity  to  inflict  a  pain  which  human  malice  and 
second  causes  could  not  inflict  The  mere  amount 
of  suffering  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  this 
theory.     The  Scriptures  contain,  as  we  have  seen, 
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nothing  for  it  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be 
positively  against  it,  in  insisting,  as  they  do,  on  the 
bhod  of  Christ,  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice, 
rather  than  on  what  he  suffered  before  he  died.  It  is 
just  to  state  that  I  do  not  find,  in  the  sermons  on  the 
atonement  by  Dr.  Edwards  the  younger,  Dr.  Em- 
mons, and  Dr.  Woods,  reference  to  any  sufferings  of 
Christ,  except  those  which  were  naturally  incident  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  True,  they  say  nothing 
against  the  view  held  by  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Macknight, 
and  some  recent  writers.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  omitted  the  theory  of  miraculous  suffering,  im- 
mediately inflicted  by  the  Deity  upon  the  soul  of 
Christ,  because  they  had  abandoned  it.  May  the 
time  soon  come  when  all  the  advocates  of  the  govern- 
mental  theory  shaU  cease  to  insist  on  a  fragment  of 
the  old  theory  of  penal  satisfaction,  which  has  no  his- 
torical foundation,  which  is  shocking  to  the  feelings 
of  many  Christians,  and  strengthens  the  objections  of 
the  enemies  of  Christianity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  that  some 
writers,  looking  at  the  subject  chiefly  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  of  moral  and  religious  philosophy,  have 
given  a  somewhat  imperfect  view  of  the  sentiments 
of  St  Paul  respecting  the  significance  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  by  maintaining  that  he  limited  the  influence 
of  it  to  its  immediate  effect  in  producing  the  refor- 
mation and  sanctification  of  the  sinner.  This  latter 
view  is  indeed  prominent  throughout  the  Apostle's 
writings.  Christians  are  represented  as  being  bap- 
tized to  the  death  of  Christ ;  that  is,  to  die  to  sin  as  he 
died  for  it ;  to  be  buried  in  baptism  to  sin,  and  to  rise 
to  a  ne-tv  spiritual  life,  as  he. was  buried  and  rose  to  a 
new  li/e.   But  the  Apostle  regards  the  death  of  Christf 
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not  only  as  exerting  a  sanctifying  influence  upon  the 
heart,  but  as  having  a  meaning  and  significance,  con- 
sidered as  an  event  taking  place  under  the  moral 
government  of  God,  according  to  his  will.  Its  mean- 
ing serves,  according  to  him,  at  the  same  time  to 
manifest  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  his  mercy  in 
accepting  the  true  believer.  "  Whom  in  his  blood, 
through  faith,  God  has  set  forth  as  a  propitiatory  sacri- 
fice, in  order  to  manifest  his  righteousness  on  account 
of  his  passing  by,  in  his  forbearance,  the  sins  of 
former  times."*  It  is  true  that  the  design  of  this 
providential  event  was  still  manifestaiion^  and  that  the 
contemplation  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the  appropriation 
of  it  by  faith,  were  regarded  by  the  Apostle  as  leading 
to  repentance  and  sanctification,  as  well  as  to  peace 
of  mind.  But  he  contemplates  it  in  this  passage 
under  another  aspect.  He  has  what  may  be  called  a: 
transcendental,  as  well  as  a  practical,  view  of  this,  as 
of  all  events.  He  contempkites  the  death  of  Christ, 
taking  place  according  to  God's  will,  as  illustrating 
the  mind  of  God ;  as  manifesting  his  righteousness, 
though  he  forbore  adequately  to  punish  the  sins  of 
former  times,  and  in  mercy  accepted  as  righteous  the 
true  Christian  believer.  His  view  seems  to  be  that 
God,  by  sufiering  such  a  person  as  Jesus,  standing  in 
such  a  relation  to  him,  having  a  sinless  character,  and 
sustaining  such  an  ofhce  in  relation  to  the  world  as 
Christ  did,  to  sufler  and  die  a  painful  and  ignomin- 
ious death,  has  declared  how  great  an  evU  he  regards 
sin  to  be,  and  how  great  a  good  he  regards  holiness 
to  be ;  in  other  words,  his  hatred  of  sin,  and  love  of 
holiness.     The  greatness  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the 


*  Bom.iiL25. 
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go<Kj  of  righteousness,  are  t6  be*seen  in  the  greatness 
of  the  sacrifice  which  God,  in  his  high  providential 
government  of  the  worid,  appointed,  and  which  in  the 
fulness  of  time  Christ  made.  Why  is  not  this  view 
of  St  Paul  correct  ?  God  is  surely  to  be  seen,  not 
only  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  intuitions  of  the 
soul,  in  immediate  revelation,  but  also  in  the  events 
of  Providence.  Especially  the  fact,  that  under  the 
moral  government  of  God  the  most  righteous  men, 
those  in  whom  the  spirit  of  God  dwells  most  fully  and 
most  constantly^  are  willing  to  incur  reproach  and  suf- 
fering in  the  cause  of  truth,  righteousness,  and  human 
happiness,  shows  that  the  Giver  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Source  of  all  righteousness,  regards  sin  as  a  great  evil, 
and  righteousness  as  a  great  good ;  that  is,  hates  sin, 
and  loves  holiness.  Much  more,  then,  if  Christ,  in 
whom  was  the  spirit  of  God  without  measure,  who 
knew  no  sin,  and  who  was  in  various  ways  exalted 
above  the  sons  of  men,  becomes,  according  to  the  will 
of  Grod,  and  by  his  own  consent,  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
does  he  illustrate  his  Father's  hatred  of  sin,  and  love 
of  holiness. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Edwards  the  yomiger,  and 
other  advocates  of  what  is  called  the  governmental 
theory,  have  connected  with  the  view  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  two  great  errors.  One  consists  in  regarding  that 
as  the  direct  and  immediate  design  of  the  death  of 
Christ  which  was  only  incidental  to  it,  as  a  providen- 
tial event  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  death 
of  Christ  is  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  de- 
nounced as  an  evil  and  a  crime.  Of  course,  then,  it 
was  opposed  to  the  direct  revealed  will  of  God. 
Everywhere  in  the  New  Testament  we  may  learn 
that  the  direct  design  of  Grod  in  sending  his  Son  was 

c* 
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that  the  Jews,  as  well  as  others,  should  leverence  him. 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  him."  "  He  that 
honoreth  not  the  Son,  honoreth  not  the  Father." 
"  Woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is 
betrayed."  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  dbect  will 
of  Grod  is  declared  in  his  cotlnmands  rather  than  in  his 
providence.  Unless  the  Jews  had  acted  against  the 
wiU  of  Grod,  it  could  not  be  said  that  by  "  wicked 
hands"  they  had  crucified  and  slain  the  Saviour. 
But  when,  instead  of  hearing  and  reverencing  Christ, 
they  persecuted  and  crucified  him,  this  event  was 
overruled  by  Divine  Providence,  so  as  to  convey  a  re- 
ligious lesson  concerning  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
his  government  of  the  world.  There  is  no  more  evi- 
dence that  the  Jews  were  instigated  by  Grod  to  crucify 
Christ,  than  to  kill  any  prophet  who  had  preceded 
him.  There  is  no  more  evidence  that  this  was  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  than  any  murder  which 
ever  took  place.  The  Apostle  Paul  undoubtedly  de- 
clares that  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  according  to  the 
will  of  God  (Gal.  L  4) ;  and  that  God  had  set  him 
forth  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  manifest  his  right- 
eousness (Rom.  iiL  25).  But  he  uses  similar  language 
in  regard  to  many  other  events.  Thus  he  declares 
that  Pharaoh,  the  tyrant,  was  raised  up  to  make 
known  the  power  of  Grod.  (Rom.  ix.  17.)  But  will  it 
be  pretended  that  God  gave  existence  and  power  to 
Pharaoh  for  the  direct  and  exclusive  purpose  of  mak- 
ing known  his  power,  and  that  his  power  could  not 
be  made  known  in  any  other  way  ?  Was  it  not  the 
will  of  God  that  Pharaoh  should  be  a  just  and  benefi- 
cent sovereign?  It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  from  the  current  phraseology  of  the 
SGiiptiueSi  that  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  crud- 
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fixion  of  Christ,  were  not  more  immediately  ordained 
by  Grod,  than  any  other  case  of  treachery  and  murder 
which  ever  took  place  in  the  world.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  the  manifestation  of  the  righteousness  of  God  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  was  the 
incidental  or  indirect  design  of  it,  as  an  event  taking 
place  under  the  government  of  God,  against  his  re- 
vealed wilL  The  crucifixion  of  Christ  declares  the 
righteousness  of  God,  just  as  the  wrath  of  man  in  all 
cases  is  caused  to  praise  him. 

That  the  manifestation  of  the  righteousness  of  Grod 
was  only  the  incidental  design  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  appears  also  from  this  circumstance,  that  it  is 
only  when  so  regarded  that  it  conveys  to  a  rational 
mind  an  impression  either  of  his  righteousness  or  his 
wisdom.  That  Grod  should  so  love  the  world  as  to 
send  Christ  to  enlighten,  reform,  and  bless  it,  though 
he  foresaw  that  he  would  not  accomplish  his  purpose 
without  falling  a  sacrifice  to  human  passions,  gives 
an  impression  of  his  benevolence,  and  of  his  hatred 
of  sin  and  love  of  holiness.  But  if  he  had  imme- 
diately and  directly  commanded  the  Jewish  priests  to 
sacrifice  him,  or  the  Jewish  rulers  to  insult,  torture, 
and  crucify  him,  simply  that  as  an  object  of  human 
contemplation  he  might  manifest  the  righteousness 
of  God,  and  his  hatred  of  sin  by  his  infliction  of  tor- 
ture on  an  innocent  being,  then  no  such  effect  would 
be  produced  by  it  The  Jewish  priests  themselves 
would  have  said  that  such  a  sacrifice  was  heathenish, 
an  offering  such  as  the  Grentiles  used  to  make  to 
Moloch.  All  the  world  would  say,  that  such  a  God- 
commanded  sacrifice,  such  a  direct  and  immediate 
infliction  of  suffering  by  the  Almighty  upon  an  inno- 
cent being,  for  the  main  purpose  of  making  known  his 
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dispositions,  and  maintaining  the  honor  of  his  govern- 
ment, was  a  manifestation  of  any  attribute  rather 
than  righteousness.  We  might  believe  an  express 
verbal  declaration,  that  such  a  direct  infliction  was 
designed  to  show  God's  righteousness;  but  in  the 
fact  itself  of  such  torture,  one  could  perceive  neither 
righteousness  nor  wisdom.  This  may  be  clearly  illus- 
trated by  an  example. 

If  a  human  sovereign,  the  emperor  of  Russia  for  in- 
stance, being  engaged  in  war  mth  a  rebellious  prov- 
ince, and  having  a  son  distinguished  by  military 
skill,  courage,  and  humanity  above  all  his  subjects, 
should  send  him  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  expose 
him  to  all  the  casualties  of  war,  in  order  to  bring  the 
province  into  submission,  and  this  son  should  actually 
suffer  death  through  the  opposition  of  the  rebels,  who 
would  not  admire  the  self-denial  and  benevolence  ex- 
hibited by  the  monarch  ? 

Suppose  now,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  rebels 
should,  by  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  that  son,  have 
been  brought  to  repentance  and  submission,  and 
should  humbly  sue  for  pardon,  and  that  the  monarch 
should  say, "  I  will  forgive  you,  but  in  order  to  express 
my  feelings  concerning  the  crime  of  rebellion,  and  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  my  government,  and  maintain 
the  cause  of  order,  I  must,  as  the  condition  of  the  for- 
giveness of  your  crime,  inflict  inconceivable  anguish 
of  mind  and  body  upon  my  well-beloved  son  in  the 
sight  of  all  my  subjects,"  and  should  actually  do  it 
with  his  own  hands^  would  not  the  whole  civilized 
world  condemn  such  a  monarch  as  guilty  of  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  folly  ?  The  consent  of  the  son,  could  it 
be  obtained,  would  only  serve  to  deepen  the  cruelty 
and  folly  of  the  father. 
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The  incidental  effect  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Apostles 
is  spoken  of  as  designed,  as  expressly  as  that  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  Thus  St  Paul  says,  "  Wheth- 
er we  be  afflicted,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and 
salvation."  *  Again,  "  Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  up 
upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,"  f  &c 
Again,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  '<  filling  up  what  is 
wanting  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,"  J  thus  implying 
that  his  own  sufiferings  had  the  same  general  purpose 
as  those  of  his  Master.  Again,  the  casting  away  of 
the  Jews  is  represented  by  Paul  in  one  verse  as  the 
reconciling  or  atonement  of  the  world ;  in  another,  as 
the  punishment  of  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief.  § 

It  is  readily  conceded  that  a  greater  prominence, 
importance,  and  influence  are  assigned  by  Paul  and 
other  New  Testament  writers  to  the  sacrifice  of  Cluisty 
than  to  that  of  other  righteous  men.  This  is  owing 
in  part  to  his  pre-eminent  character,  his  supernatural 
powers  and  qualifications,  the  dignity  of  his  office  as 
head  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  death.  He  had  a  greater  agency  than 
others  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  atonement,  of 
which,  however,  the  Apostles  were  yet  ministers.  || 
He  was  the  head  of  the  Church. 

The  minds  and  feelings  of  the  Apostles  must  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  affected  by  the  ignominious 
death  of  their  Master.  It  was  the  subject  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  that  the  blessings  which  they  en- 
joyed were  purchased  by  his  blood.  They  had  lost  all 
hopes  when  he  expired.  His  death  was  opposed  to 
all  their  views  of  the  Messiah.  They  had  supposed 
that  he  would  live  for  ever.  ^     This  expectation  was 

*  a  Cor.  i.  6.      t  Phil.  U.  17.      |  Col.  i.  M.      4  Bom.  zi.  15,  Sa 
I  9  Cor.  T.  18*  t  See  John  zii.  34 ;  Matt  z?i  S9. 
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probably  not  wholly  effaced  from  their  minds  till  they 
saw  him  expire.  When  they  preached  the  Gospel  to 
the  Grentiles,  they  preached  the  religion  of  one  who 
had  suffered  like  the  vilest  malefactor.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  death  of  Christ  was  so  ignominious 
was  a  strong  reason  for  their  insisting  upon  it  the 
more,  as  the  means  through  which  they  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  Christianity.  The  cross  was  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  Jew,  and  folly  to  the  Gentile.  The 
oftener  objections  were  made  to  it,  the  more  would 
the  Apostles  be  led  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  to  present  it 
in  every  light  in  which  it  could  be  presented.  In  re- 
flecting upon  the  meaning  of  it  as  a  providential 
event,  the  analogy  between  it  and  the  sin-offerings  of 
the  Jews  struck  their  imaginations  forcibly.  Certain 
passages  in  the  prophetic  writings,  especially  Isa.  liii., 
which  was  originally  spoken  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
were  adapted  to  impart  additional  emphasis  to  this 
analogy. 

It  is  also  very  possible  that  I  may  have  too  closely 
defined  the  meaning  of  Paul  and  other  Apostles,  in 
representing  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice.  This 
idea  having  onc«  taken  full  possession  of  their  imagi- 
nations, they  may  not  always  have  kept  in  mind  the 
boundary  which  divides  figurative  fix)m  plain  lan- 
guage. They  may  have  connected  certain  sacrificial 
ideas  or  feelings  with  the  death  of  Christ,  which  a 
modem  cannot  fully  appreciate,  or  strictly  define. 
Being  bom  Jews,  familiar  with  sacrifices  from  their 
infancy,  and  writing  to  those  who,  whether  Jews  or 
Grentiles,  had  been  accustomed  to  attach  the  same 
importance  and  efficacy  to  them,  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  represent  the  death  of  Christ  in  language 
boiiowed  ftOJXi  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  that  they  should 
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attach  an  importance  to  it  which  savors  more  of  the 
religion  which  they  had  renomiced,  than  of  that 
which  they  had  adopted.  But  so  far  as  the  question 
whether  the  atonement  by  Christ  was  effected  by  vica- 
rious punishment,  or  vicarious  suffering,  is  concerned, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  how  much  importance  the 
Apostles  attached  to  the  sacrificial  view.  For  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  in  literal  sacrifices  vicarious 
punishment,  or  suffering,  was  denoted,  or  that  the  pain 
endured  by  the  animals  offered  had  anything  to  do 
with  their  efficacy  or  significance.* 

The  other  error  in  the  theory  of  Edwards  the 
younger,  and  other  advocates  of  the  governmental' 
theory,  consists  in  representing  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  ground  of  forgiveness, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  Divine 
government,  or  on  account  of  the  Divine  veracity  in 
reference  to  the  declaration.  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die.  Now  in  regard  to  this  last  consideration, 
that  of  the  Divine  veracity,  it  is  certain  that  the  threat- 
ened penalty  of  transgression  is  no  more  executed 
when  the  sinner  is  forgiven  in  consequence  of  severe 
suffering  inflicted  upon  Christ,  than  if  he  were  for- 
given, without  such  an  infliction,  in  consequence  of 
the  eternal  mercy  of  God.  For  the  penalty  was 
never  threatened  except  against  the  sinner.  Of  course 
it  can  never  be  executed  except  upon  the  sinner. 

It  has  also  been  maintained  by  the  advocates  of  the 

governmental  theory,  that  to  forgive  sin  on  any  other 

ground  than  that  of  the  inffiction  of  suffering  upon 

.  Christ,  equivalent,  in  the  impression  produced  by  it, 

to  the  eternal  punishment  of  all  the  wicked,  would 

*  See  Christian  Examiner  for  September,  1855. 
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operate  as  encouragement  of  wickedness.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  those  who  would  be  encouraged 
in  sin  by  the  hope  of  being  forgiven  through  the  eter- 
nal mercy  of  God,  would  not  also  be  encouraged  in 
sin  by  the  hope  of  being  forgiven  through  the  suffer- 
ing inflicted  upon  Christ,  or  through  any  consideration 
founded  on  past  historical  fact.  The  forgiveness  is 
certain  to  him  who  repents  and  becomes  a  righteous 
man  on  either  theory,  and  may  encourage  an  evil- 
minded  person  in  one  case  as  well  as  the  other. 
He  who  can  harden  himself  in  sin  in  consequence  of 
the  in6nite  mercy  of  God  in  forgiving  the  penitent, 
can  do  the  same  thing  in  consequence  of  the  exceed- 
ing love  of  Christ  as  manifested  in  his  death. 

That  the  advocates  of  some  of  the  old  theories 
should  maintain  the  absolute  necessity  of  vicarious 
suffering,  does  not  appear  strange.  But  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  governmental  theory  should  maintain 
its  absolute  necessity  as  the  condition  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin,  so  that  the  Divine  mercy  could  not  be 
exercised,  and  the  honor  of  the  Divine  government 
maintained  without  it,  is  surprising.  Having  denied 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  in  any  sense  the 
pmiishment  of  the  «ins  of  men,  or  that  they  are  in 
any  sense  penal  in  their  nature,  it  is  singular  that 
they  should  believe  them  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  righteousness  of  Grod,  and 
cause  his  government  to  be  respected,  so  that,  without 
these  sufferings  as  a  condition,  the  mercy  of  God 
could  not  and  would  not  have  been  exercised  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sin.  What !  Have  men  no  reason  to 
believe  in  the  righteousness  of  Grod,  and  to  respect 
his  moral  government,  unless  they  can  be  convinced 
of  the  historical  fact  that  he  immediately  and  directly 
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caused  luconceiTable  safferingB  to  Christ,  as  the  indis- 
pensable groand  of  his  forgiviDg  a  single  sin  ?  Have 
the  unnumbered  millions  of  the  haman  race,  who 
never  heard  of  Christ,  and  yet  believe  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  no  reason  to  have  faith  in  the  righteons- 
ness  of  God,  and  to  respect  hia  moral  government  ? 
Have  the  instinctive  faith  of  the  human  soul  in  all 
the  perfections  of  God,  the  condemnation  of  sin  in 
the  conscience,  the  retributions  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  intimations  of  a  judgment  to  come  in  the  btunan 
heart  and  in  Divine  revelation,  no  force  to  convince 
men  that  Ood  hates  sin  and  loves  holiness,  though  he 
be  long-suffering  and  ready  to  forgive  t  Would  all 
these  considerations  lose  their  force  with  one  who 
should  believe  that  God  could  forgive  a  penitent, 
thoroughly  regenerated  Izansgreasor  for  his  own  eter- 
nal mercy's  sake  alone  ?  Cannot  a  father  fo^ve  a 
penitent  son,  without  conveying  the  impression  that 
he  is  pleased  with  sin  1 

It  has  been  alleged  by  Edwards  the  younger,  and 
others,  that  the  very  &ct  of  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ  as  means  of  manifesting  the  righteousness 
of  God,  and  maintaining  the  honor  of  his  government, 
implies  their  absolute  necessity;  because  otherwise 
they  would  not  have  been  allowed  by  the  Deity  to 
take  place.  I  am  wholly  unable  to  perceive  on  what 
principle  the  mere  occurrence  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  by  the  Jews  shows  its  absolute  necessity,  more 
than  the  occurrence  of  the  murder  of  any  prophet  or 
apostle  shows  its  absolute  necessity.  But  it  will  not 
be  pretended  that  the  purposes  of  God  in  the  renova- 
tion of  the  world  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
unless  Stephen  had  been  stoned  to  death,  and  James 
beheaded,  and  Peter  crucified,  however  great  may 
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have  been  the  actual  influence  of  these  cases  of  mai^ 
tyrdom  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  Indeed}  to 
argue  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
from  the  fact  of  its  actual  occurrence,  is  to  argue  the 
absolute  necessity  of  every  murder  that  ever  occoired 
in  the  world.  Of  course  no  one  has  ever  denied  the 
necessity  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  same  gen* 
eral  sense  in  which  the  sufierings  of  all  righteous  men 
are  necessary,  or  in  which  all  the  evil  in  the  world  is 
necessary.  Bishop  Butler,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Part 
Second  of  his  Analogy,  has  shown  that  by  the  stripes 
of  righteous  men  in  general,  under  the  government  of 
Grod,  the  people  are  often  healed ;  and  of  course  that 
Christ  might  sufier  in  a  similar  way,  and  for  similar 
ends.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  find  anything  on 
earth  analogous  to  the  theories  on  which  I  have  been 
remarking.  If  he  had  made  the  attempt,  he  would 
have  found  such  analogy  only  in  the  practice  of  the 
most  barbarous  Oriental  despots.  It  appears  to  me 
that  he  is  guilty  of  a  gross  violation  of  the  common 
use  of  language  when  he  says,  that  "  vicarious  pun- 
ishment is  a  providential  appointment  of  every  day's 
experience."  No  one  has  ever  doubted  or  denied  the 
vicarious  punishment  of  Christ  in  the  sense  in  which 
vicarious  punishment  is  matter  of  every  day's  expe- 
rience. Every  Unitarian,  every  Deist,  would  accept 
such  a  creed.  But  this  paradoxical  use  of  language 
has  been  generally  rejected  and  condemned  by  mod- 
em theological  writers  of  every  name.*  It  serves 
only  to  confound  things  which  differ. 

Dr.  Edwards  and  others  have  abo  argued  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  from  the  ancient 
sacrifices  of  the  Jews*.    But  as  there  was  no  absolute 


•  See  pp.  xzir,  zxr. 
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necessity  for  these  sacrifices  of  animals,  —  as  they 
were  of  hmnan  origin,  and  only  tolerated,  or  at  most 
sanctioned,  by  the  Deity,  —  of  coarse  there  could  be 
no  absolute  necessity  for  the  sacrifice  of  Christ;  though 
when  it  was  made,  its  good  effects  might  be  pointed 
out  by  the  Apostle  glancing  his  eye  of  faith  over  the 
events  which  took  place  under  the  government  of 
God.  As  to  the  verse,  '<  Without  shedding  of  blood, 
there  was  no  remission,"  the  meaning  is,  that  under 
the  actual  dispensation  of  the  Jewish  law,  as  per- 
mitted or  appointed  by  God,  there  was  no  remission 
without  a  sacrifice.*  The  remark  has  no  relation  to 
the  nature  of  things,  or  to  the  absolute,  necessity  of 
the  Divine  government,  but  only  to  a  usage  which 
had  passed  away. 

Some  passages  fix)m  the  New  Testament  have  also 
been  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
ground  of  Divine  forgiveness,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
or  of  the  Divine  government ;  such  as  Luke  xxiv.  26, 
**  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  ?  "  Also  verse  46,  "  It  behoved 
Christ  to  suffer,"  &c.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  neces- 
sity here  referred  to  by  Christ  arises  simply  from  that 
of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  That  he  did  not  con- 
sider them  absolutely  necessary,  is  evident  from  his 
prayer  to  have  the  cup  pass  from  him.  See  New- 
come's  remarks,  pages  207,  210  of  this  volume. 

Allowing,  as  we  have  done,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  incidentaUy  iUustrates  the  righteousness  as 
well  as  the  love  of  God,  its  absolute  necessity  as  a 
ground  of  Divine  forgiveness  is  not  more  evident  from 

*  On  ih6  subject  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  in  their  bearing  on  the  woik 
of  Christy  see  Christian  Examiner  for  September,  1855. 
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any  language  of  Scriptnre,  than  the  absolute  necessity 
of  such  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  as  Pharaoh.  For  the 
Apostle  adopts  similar  language  respecting  Pharaoh : 
*'  Even  for  this  same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up, 
that  I  might  show  my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my 
name  might  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth." 
Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  power  and  the  name  of 
Jehovah  could  not  have  been  made  known  except  by 
raising  up  just  such  a  tyrant  as  Pharaoh  ?  The  Apos- 
tle is  quite  as  explicit  in  declaring  the  design  of  the 
exaltation  of  Pharaoh  to  be  that  of  manifesting  the 
power  of  God,  as  in  declaring  the  design  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  to  be  that  of  manifesting  the  righteous- 
ness of  Grod. 

My  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
considers  the  death  of  Christ  under  two  aspects :  —  1. 
He  regards  it  as  an  event  taking  place  under  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  and  according  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
in  some  sense  a  sacrifice  incidentally  manifesting  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  his  mercy.  See  Rom.  iii.  21  -  26.  2.  He  regards 
it  in  its  immediate  moral  and  religious  influence  upon 
the  heart  and  life  of  the  believer.  See  Rom.  vi.,  vii., 
&c.  He  does  not  appear  to  regard  it  as  an  indispen- 
sable evidence  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  without 
which  it  could  not  be  seen,  but  only  as  a  new  and 
signal  illustration  of  it  in  connection  with  his  mercy. 
The  latter  view  is  the  most  prevalent  The  first 
view  relates  to  the  enlightening  influence  of  Christ's 
death;  the  second  to  its  sanctifying  influence.  In 
both  cases  the  influence  of  it  is  upon  God's  sub- 
jects, not  upon  God  himself.  Perhaps  both  views 
are  united  in  the  text,  ^  He  made  him  who  knew  no 
sin  to  suffer  as  a  sinner  in  our  behalf,  that  we  through 
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him  might  attain  the  righteousness  which  Ood  will 
accept"  * 

I  have  preferred,  for  obvious  considerations,  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  in  the  light  of  Scripture  rather  than 
of  mere  reason.  But  in  regard  to  the  suj£ciency  of 
the  governmental  theory  to  satisfy  the  reason,  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  a  few  lines  from  a  recent  Orthodox 
writer,  the  author  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Atonement 
in  the  Monthly  Religious  Magazine,  which  has  re- 
ceived some  attention  among  us.  "  How  could  the 
suffering  of  one  human  being,  either  in  amount,  or  as 
an  expression  of  God's  feelings  towards  his  law,  sin, 
and  holiness,  be  equivalent  to  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  to  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascend- 
hig  for  ever  ?  The  suffering  of  one  created  being  for 
a  few  days  or  years  would  be,  in  comparison,  as  a 

drop  to  an  ocean We  are  quite  familiar  with 

the  answer  which  is  made  to  reasom'ng  of  this  kind,  — 
with  the  argument,  that  the  union  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture with  the  human  gave  a  boundless  dignity  and 
worth  to  the  sufferings  of  that  human  nature,  though 
having  no  part  in  them.  But  we  are  constrained  to 
say,  that  it  never  commended  itself  to  our  judg- 
ment, or  gave  us  the  least  satisfaction.  We  cannot 
see  how  the  Divine  nature  had,  we  think  we  see  that 
it  had  not,  any  share  in  the  atonement,  if  it  had  no 
share  in  the  sacrifice  which  constituted  it ;  nor  how  it 
could  give  dignity  and  worth  to  sufferings  by  which 
it  was  entirely  unaffected.  We  have  heard  illustration 
after  illustration  upon  this  point ;  but  to  our  mind  it 
is  like  sailing  in  the  face  of  the  wind."  f  These  re- 
marks are  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense.    I  have 

•  2  Cor.  V.  21. 

t  See  the  New  Xnglander  for  Jolj,  1847,  p.  432. 
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no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  doctrine 
that  a  clear  perception  of  the  righteousness  of  Gkxl 
absolutely  depended  on  the  sufferings  '<  of  the  man 
Christ  Jesus  during  only  thirty  years,  or  rather  during 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life,"  *  will  be  regarded  with 
greater  wonder  than  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  Fla- 
vel  and  John  Norton  now  is. 

There  are  some  other  differences  of  opinion  among 
New  England  theologians,  which  it  will  be  sufficient 
only  to  mention.  Thus,  while  some  limit  the  suffer- 
ings necessary  for  the  atonement  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  others  take  in  those  of  his  whole  life.  Again, 
while  some  suppose  his  sufferings  to  have  been  only 
such  as  were  inflicted  by  the  instrumentality  of  man, 
and  arose  naturally  out  of  his  peculiar  circumstances 
and  character,  others  regard  his  chief  sufferings  as 
miraculous,  inflicted  by  the  immediate  hand  of  Gxni, 
independent  of  those  inflicted  by  human  instrument 
tality. 

There  is  also  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  New  England  theologians  as  to  what  constituted 
the  atonement  Even  among  those  who  have  rejected 
the  doctrine  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Chrbt, 
some  make  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  a  constitu- 
ent part  of  it ;  others  not.  Dr.  Dwight  and  some 
recent  writers  have  maintained,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, that  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  an  essential  part 
of  it.  But  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  the  younger,  who 
seems  to  be  followed  by  the  majority,  writes :  "  I 
venture  to  say  further,  that  not  only  did  not  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  consist  essentially  in  his  active  obe- 
dience, but  that  his  active  obedience  was  no  part  of 
his  atonement,  properly  so  called,  nor  essential  to  it"  f 

*  Edwudf  the  younger.    See  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  48. 
t  Woiki,  Vol.  n.  p.  41. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  most  distinguished  New 
England  writer  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  Dr.  Way- 
land,  has  expressed  the  opinion^.that  the  perfect  obe- 
dience of  Christ  was  all  that  was  essential  to  the 
atonement  ^^  In  what  manner  did  Christ's  appearing 
on  earth  have  any  effect  upon  our  moral  relations  ? 
To  this  various  replies  have  been  presented.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  unparalleled  humiliation,  or  ]^s 
lowly  and  painful  life,  his  bitter  death,  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  suffering  of  the  penalty  of  the  law«  I, 
however,  apprehend  that  this  explanation  has  not  al- 
ways been  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  borne  in 
mind  the  character  of  the  law  which  we  have  violated, 
and  the  awful  holiness  of  the  Being  against  whom 
we  have  sinned.  Besides,  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
considered  by  themselves,  were  not  severer,  nor  was 
his  deatii  itself  more  excruciating,  than  that  of  many 
martyrs,  confessors,  and  missionaries His  obe- 
dience had  been  so  transcendent  in  virtue,  he  had  so 
triumphantiy  vanquished  all  our  spiritual  enemies,  and 
put  to  shame  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  that  I  know 
not  whether  anything  more  was  demanded.  <  The 
Lord  was  weU  pleased  for  his  righteousness'  sake '  [his 
obedience],  for  he  had  magnified  the  law  and  made  it 
honorable.  That  this  was  the  case  would  seem  prob- 
able, because  there  is  no  reference  in  the  Scriptures  to 
his  suffering  after  death."  * 

There  is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  among  New 
England  theologians  as  to  the  question  whether  the 
Divine,  or  only  the  human,  nature  of  Jesus  suffered 
and  died.  Thus  a  recent  writer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dutton, 
whose  Sermon  on  the  Atonement  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  being  republished  in  the  Boston  Monthly 

•  Wiylaad'f  UniTflni^  Smrmonf,  pp.  147,  leo. 
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Religious  Magazine,  maintains  the  fonner  opinion,  — 
an  opinion  which  strikes  me  as  not  only  unchiistiani 
but  atheistic  in  its  tendency.  I  have  no  more  fear  of 
its  prevalence  than  of  the  prevalence  of  atheism,  and 
therefore  shall  offer  nothing  in  refutation  of  it  It  is 
but  just  to  say,  however,  that  this  view  has  found 
very  few  advocates.  All  the  distinguished  New 
England  theologians,  such  as  Hopkins,  Edwards  the 
yormger,  Dwight,  Emmons,  Woods,  and  others,  limit 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  to  his  human  nature.*  Nor 
has  a  different  opinion  ever  found  its  way,  so  far  as  I 
know,  into  the  confession  of  faith  of  any  church  in 
Christendom.  John  Norton  undoubtedly  gave  the 
orthodox  or  generally  received  opinion  on  this  point 
when  he  wrote,  "  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 

together  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 

did  inflict  the  torments  of  hell  upon  the  human  no- 
tureJ'  t 

The  dissertations  selected  from  the  Commentary  on 
St  Paul's  Epistles  by  Mr.  Jowett  are  those  which 
were  thought  to  be  most  suitable  for  publication  in 
this  volume.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  insert  two 
other  dissertations  from  the  same  work;  namely, 
that  on  Natural  Religion,  and  that  on  the  Compar- 
ison of  St  Paul  with  Philo.  But  the  former,  in  set- 
ting aside  some  of  the  usual  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  the  Deity,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  contain  such 
explanations  and  qualifications  as  might  make  it  useful 
to  readers  unacquainted  with  the  writer's  philosophy. 
The  latter  was  omitted  because,  though  learned  and 
valuable,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  useful  to  persons  un- 
acquainted with  the  Greek  language. 


*  See  page  xxr,  ^  Norton's  Answer  to  Fynchon,  p.  122. 
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Several  valnable  Essays  have  been  selected  from 
the  recent  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, in  two  octavo  volumes,  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  P. 
Stanley,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  who  is  somewhat 
known  in  this  country  by  his  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold.  His 
work  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  manifests  the 
same  scholarship  and  independence,  united  with  rev- 
erence, which  distinguish  the  Commentary  by  Pro- 
fessor Jowett 

The  closing  Essay  on  the  Credibility  of  Miracles, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  well-known  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print 
It  appears  to  me  to  meet  the  objections  of  Mr.  Hume 
in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  they  have  been 
met  by  most  writers  on  the  subject 

It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader,  that  very 
few  of  the  Essays  in  this  volunje  were  written  by  pro- 
fessed Unitarians.  Most  of  them  are  by  eminent 
divines  and  scholars  of  the  Church  of  England.  But 
in  the  circulation  of  books  the  great  question  should 
be  whether  they  contain  true  and  just  views,  and  not 
by  whom  they  were  written.  That  we  have  been 
able  to  sci^ect  so  large  a  volume  of  Essays  on  very 
important  subjects  from  writers  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
Unitarians,  is  a  fact  highly  encouraging  in  regard  to 
the  progress  of  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
creditable,  not  only  to  the  independence  of  the  writers, 
but  to  the  practical  freedom  which  at  present  prevails 
in  that  church.  No  one  of  them,  I  believe,  has  yet 
incurred  any  higher  penalty  on  account  of  his  publica- 
tions than  that  of  rewriting  his  name.    It  is  to  be 
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hoped  that  the  results  to  which  several  of  the  learned 
writers  have  arrived,  notwithstanding  the  natural  bias 
arising  from  their  ecclesiastical  connections,  will  se- 
cure for  them,  from  different  classes  of  readers,  that 
candid  and  attentive  consideration  which  their  impor- 
tance demands.  The  voice  which  comes  from  this 
volume  is  the  united  utterance  of  Episcopalians,  Lu- 
thercms,  and  Unitarians. 


Cambridob,  Maj  7, 1856. 
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FAITH    AND   SCIENCE* 


By  M.   GXJIZOT. 

One  of  the  questions  wbich  theology  has  ofienest  debated, 
-—the  foremost,  perhaps,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  it  serves 
for  a  prologue  to  all  others,  —  is  the  eternal  antithesis  of  rea- 
son and  faith.  From  the  powerlessness  of  reason  and  the 
necessity  of  faith,  certain  writers  make  the  point  of  departure 
and  the  termination  of  their  works.  The  same  idea  at  this 
time  inspires  and  fills  almost  entirely  a  multitude  of  religious 
writings,  whose  object  is  to  invoke  faith,  not  to  regulate,  but 
to  oppress,  the  reason.  I  shaU  not  pretend  to  treat  this  ques- 
tion in  all  its  extent,  as  it  involves  the  entire  problem  of  hu- 
man nature  and  knowledge.  I  wish,  in  fact,  rather  to  investi- 
gate the  real  and  natural  acceptation  of  the  word  faiths  so 
powerful  and  so  mysterious,  and  exercising  such  a  different 
empire  over  the  soul  of  man,  sometimes  illuminating,  and 
sometimes  misleading  it ;  —  here,  the  source  of  the  most  won« 
derful  actions ;  there,  the  veil  thrown  over  the  basest  designs. 
I  wbh  to  ascertain  if,  according  to  plain  language  and  the 
common  thought  of  mankind,  there  is,  in  reality,  that  oppo- 
sition and  incompatibility  which  certain  writers  endeavor  to 
institute  between  faith  and  reason,  between  science  and  faith. 
Such  an  examination  is,  perhaps,  the  best  means  of  solving 

♦  Translated  in  Kitto'B  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,  Vol.  V.,  New 
Series,  from  MiditatUma  A  Etudes  Morales,  par  M.  Qnixot  2de  6ditioii. 
Flffis. 
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the  question  which  lies  concealed  under  these  tenns, — of  ob- 
taining from  them,  at  least,  glimpses  of  the  solution. 

No  one  can  doubt  tliat  tlie  word  faith  (Jot)  has  an  especial 
meaning,  which  is  not  properl j  represented  by  belief  {cray^ 
ance)y  conviction  (conviction) ^  or  certitude  (certitude).  Cus- 
tom and  universal  opinion  confirm  this  view.  There  are 
many  simple  and  customary  plirases  in  which  the  word  faith 
(fox)  could  not  be  replaced  by  any  other.  Almost  all  lan- 
guages have  a  specially  appropriated  word  *  to  express  that 
which  in  French  is  expressed  by  foi^  and  which  is  essentially 
different  from  all  analogous  words. 

This  word,  then,  corresponds  to  a  certain  state  of  the  hu- 
man soul;  —  it  expresses  a  moral  fact  which  has  rendered 
such  a  word  necessary. 

"We  commonly  understand  by  faith  (fo%)  a  certain  belief  of 
facts  and  dogmas,  —  religious  facts  and  dogmas.  In  fact,  the 
word  has  no  other  sense  when,  employing  it  absolutely  and 
by  itself,  we  speak  of  the  faitlu 

That  is  not,  however,  its  unique,  nor  even  its  fundamental 
sense ;  it  has  one  more  extensive,  and  from  which  the  relig- 
ious sense  is  derived.  We  say :  "  I  have  full  faith  in  your 
words ;  this  man  has /at^  in  himself,  in  his  power,"  &c  This 
employment  of  the  word  in  civil  matters,  so  to  speak,  has 
become  more  frequent  in  our  days:  it  is  not,  however,  of 
modem  invention;  nor  have  religious  ideas  ever  been  an 
exclusive  sphere,  out  of  which  the  notion,  and  the  word,^ifA, 
were  without  application. 

It  is,  then,  proved  by  the  testimony  of  language  and  com- 
mon opinion,  first,  that  the  word  faith  designates  a  certain 
interior  state  of  him  who  believes,  and  not  merely  a  certain 
kind  of  belief;  that  it  proceeds  from  the  very  nature  of  con- 
viction, and  not  from  its  object.  Secondly,  that  it  is,  however, 
to  a  certain  species  of  belief —  religious  belief —  that  it  has 
been  at  first,  and  most  generally,  applied. 

*  In  Greek  vo/x/^ccv,  ttcotcvccv  ;  in  Latin,  sententla,  Jides ;  in  Italian, 
Gndensaffede;  in  English, /iiM,  beiief;  in  Gcnnan  (if  I  mistake  not), 
glauben. 
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Thus,  the  sense  of  the  word  has  been  special,  in  fact  and  in 
its  origin,  although  it  is  not  fundamentally  so ;  or  rather,  the 
occasion  of  the  employment  of  the  word  has  been  special, 
although  its  sense  is  not  so. 

It  would  but  be  a  fact  without  importance,  and  sufficiently 
comfiion  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  languages  and 
ideas,  if  the  true  and  general  sense  of  the  word  faith  was 
reproduced  entire  in  its  special  employment ;  but  it  has  been 
otherwise.  The  specialty  of  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
word  has  profoundly  obscured  the  general  sense;  the  true 
notion  oi  faith  has  undergone  an  alteration  under  the  notion 
of  reli^aus  faith.  And  from  this  disagreement  between  the 
historical  senses,  so  to  speak,  and  the  philosophical  sense  of 
the  term,  have  resulted  the  obscurity  of  the  moral  fact  which 
it  expresses,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  errors  to  which  it 
has  given  place. 

In  truth,  the  words  which  express  an  interior  disposition, 
a  certain  state  of  the  human  soul,  have  almost  always  a 
fixed  and  identical  sense,  which  is  independent  of  the  interior 
object  to  which  the  disposition  refers,  and  of  the  external 
cause  which  produced  it.  Thus,  men  love  different  objects ;  — 
they  have  contrary  certitudes;  —  but  the  words  love,  certitudej 
in  ordinary  language  and  common  life,  do  not  less  preserve, 
always  and  for  all,  the  same  sense ;  their  general  acceptation 
remains  and  prevails,  whatever  be  the  specialty  of  their  em- 
ployment ;  and  the  passions,  interests,  and  errors  of  those 
who  make  use  of  them  do  not  want,  nor  have  they  the  power, 
to  alter  it 

The  destiny  of  the  word  faith  has  been  different  Almost 
exclusively  applied  to  religious  subjects,  what  changes  its 
sense  has  undergone,  and  still  undergoes  every  day  I 

Men  who  teach  and  preach  a  religion,  a  doctrine,  or  a  re- 
ligious reformation,  in  making  their  appeal  with  all  the  energy 
of  the  freed  human  spirit,  produce  in  their  followers  an  en- 
tire, profound,  and  powerful  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their 
doctrine.  This  conviction  is  called  jTatfA ;  neither  masters 
nor  disdples,  nor  even  enemies,  refuse  it  this  appellation. 
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Faith,  then,  is  but  a  profound  and  unperious  conviction  of  a 
religious  dogma ;  it  matters  but  little  whether  it  has  come  in 
the  way  of  reasoning,  or  controversy,  or  of  free  and  liberal 
investigation  :  that  which  cliaracterizes  it,  and  gives  it  a  claim 
to  be  called /ai^^,  is  its  energy,  and  the  dominion  it  exercises, 
by  this  title,  over  the  entire  man.  Such  has  been  at  all  times 
—  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  example  —  the  faith  of  great 
reformers  and  their  most  illustrious  disciples,  Calvin  after 
Luther,  and  Knox  after  Calvin,  &c. 

The  same  men  have  presented  the  same  doctrine  to  persons 
whom  they  were  not  able  to  convince  by  methods  of  reason- 
ing, examination,  or  science,  —  to  women  and  to  multitudes  in- 
capable of  long  reflection :  they  have  made  their  appeals  to 
the  imagination,  to  the  moral  affections,  and  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  being  moved  and  of  believing  through  emotion.  And 
they  have  given  the  name  of  faith  to  tlie  result  of  this  work, 
as  to  that  of  a  work  essentially  intellectual,  of  which  I  spake 
just  now.  Faith  has  become  a  religious  conviction  which 
was  not  acquired  by  reasoning,  and  which  took  its  rise  in  the 
sensuous  faculties  of  man.  This  is  the  idea  which  mystic 
sects  attach  to  faith. 

The  appeal  to  man's  sensuous  nature,  and  the  resulting 
emotion,  have  not  always  sufficed  to  bring  forth  this  faith. 
Other  sources  have  then  been  appealed  to.  They  have  en- 
joined practices,  and  imposed  habits.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  a  man  should,  sooner  or  later,  attach  ideas  to  his 
actions,  and  that  he  should  attribute  a  certain  meaning  to  that 
which  produces  in  him  a  certain  effect  The  practices  and 
habits  have  conducted  the  mind  to  the  beliefs  from  which 
they  themselves  were  derived.  A  new  faith  has  appeared, 
which  has  had  for  its  principal  and  dominant  characteristic 
submission  of  the  mind  to  an  authority  invested  with  a  right 
to  regulate  the  thoughts  whilst  governing  the  lips. 

In  short,  neither  the  free  exercise  of  the  intelligence,  nor 
the  sentiment,  nor  practices,  have  elsewhere  succeeded  in 
producing  faith.  We  have  said  that  it  is  not  conmiunicated, 
and  that  it  23  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  give  it,  nor  to  ac- 
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qoire  it  by  his  own  peculiar  endeavors ;  that  it  demands  the 
interposition  of  God,  —  the  action  of  grace  ;  —  grace  has 
become  the  preliminary  condition,  and  the  definitive  charac- 
teristic of  £iith. 

Thus  by  turns  the  vror^  faith  expresses :  — 

Istly.  A  conviction  acquired  by  the  free  labor  of  the  hu- 
man mind. 

2dly.  A  conviction  obtamed  by  means  of  the  sensitivity 
(sensibtlitS),  and  without  the  concurrence,  often  even  against 
the  authority,  of  the  reason. 

3dly.  A  conviction  acquired  by  the  very  submission  of  the 
man  to  a  power  which  has  received  from  on  high  the  right  to 
command. 

4thly.  A  conviction  wrought  by  superhuman  means, — by 
divine  grace. 

And  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  different 
faiths,  if  we  may  so  speak,  has  prevailed,  religion,  philosophy, 
government,  and  the  whole  of  society  have  been  observed  to 
vary,  simultaneously  and  by  a  necessary  correspondence. 

How  has  the  same  word  been  able  to  subserve  so  many 
dijBTerent,  and  even  contradictory  acceptations  ?  What  is  that 
mysterious  fact  which  presents  itself  to  minds  under  such 
different  aspects  ?  Has  the  necessity  of  legitimating  the  fun- 
damental principle,  and  the  system  of  the  government  of  dif- 
ferent religious  beliefs,  alone  caused  the  variation  of  the 
notion  of  faith  f  or  rather,  do  all  these  definitions  correspond, 
on  some  one  side,  with  that  state  of  the  human  soul;  and 
have  they  no  other  irregularity  than  that  of  being  partial  and 
exclusive  ? 

These  are  questions  which  cannot  be  solved,  so  long  as 
men  persist,  as  they  have  done  to  this  day,  in  characterizing 
faith  by  its  causes,  or  its  external  effects.  It  is  in  itself  that 
the  fact  must  be  considered ;  w^  must  search  out  what  is  the 
state  of  mind  where  faith  reigns,  independently  of  its  origin 
and  its  object 

Two  Idnds  of  beliefs  co-exist  in  man :  —  the  one,  which  I 
will  not  call  innate,  —  an  inexact  and  justly-debated  expres- 

1* 
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gioQy — bat  natural  and  spontaneous,  which  germmate  and 
establish  themselves  in  his  mind,  if  not  without  his  knowl- 
edge, at  least  without  the  co-operation  of  his  reflection  and 
will,  by  the  development  solely  of  his  nature,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  external  world  in  the  midst  of  wluch  his  life 
is  spent  The  others,  laborious  and  learned,  the  fruit  of 
Yoluntaiy  study,  and  of  the  power  which  a  man  has,  whether 
to  direct  all  his  faculties  towards  an  especial  object  with  the 
design  of  knowing  it,  or  of  reflecting  upon  himself,  and  of 
perceiving  that  which  passes  within  him,  and  of  giving 
himself  an  account  of  it,  and  thus  of  acquiring,  by  an  act  of 
the  will  and  reflection,  a  science  which  he  possessed  not 
before,  although  the  facts  which  it  has  for  its  object  subsist 
equally  under  liis  eyes,  or  within  him. 

That  there  is  moral  good  and  evil^  and  that  man  is  bound  to 
avoid  the  evil,  and  to  fulfll  the  good,  —  this  is  a  natural,  prim- 
itive, and  universal  belief.  Man  is  so  constituted  that  it  de- 
velops itself  in  him  spontaneously,  by  the  course  merely  of 
his  life,  from  Hie  first  appearance  of  the  facts  to  which  it  must 
apply  itself,  very  long  before  he  could  know  himself,  and  could 
be  able  to  know  that  he  believed.  Once  originated,  this  belief 
acts  on  the  soul  of  man  almost  as  the  blood  circulates  in  his 
veins,  without  his  willing  it,  and  without  his  thinking  of  it. 
The  greater  part  of  mankind  have  never  given  it  a  name, 
nor  formed  for  themselves  a  general  and  distinct  idea  of  it : 
it  does  not,  however,  the  less  subsist  in  them,  revealing  itself 
every  time  that  tlie  occasion  presents  itself,  by  an  action,  a 
judgment,  or  a  simple  emotion.  Human  morality  is  a  fact 
which  does  not  stand  in  need  of  human  science  to  throw  light 
upon  it 

Like  every  other  fact,  this  also  can  become  a  matter  of 
science.  The  moral  being  beholds  itself,  and  studies  itself:  it 
renders  account  to  itself  of  the  principle  of  its  actions,  judg- 
ments, and  moral  sentiments :  it  assists  at  the  spectacle  of  its 
own  nature,  and  pretends  not  only  to  know,  but  to  govern  it, 
according  to  its  acquired  knowledge.  Naturally  and  sponta- 
neously, belief  in  the  distinction  of  moral  good  and  evil  thus 
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becomes  reflective  and  scientific  Man  remains  the  same; 
but  he  was  self-ignorant,  and  acted  simply  according  to  his 
nature ;  nevertheless  he  knows  himself,  and  his  science  pre- 
sides over  his  action. 

This  b  but  an  example ;  I  could  dte  a  thousand  others  of 
the  same  kind.  Man  carries  within  himself  a  multitude  of 
belief  of  which  he  has  the  consciousness,  but  not  the  science ; 
which  external  facts  awaken  in  him,  though  thej  have  never 
been  the  chosen  objects  and  the  special  aim  of  his  thoughts. 
It  is  by  beliefs  of  tliis  kind  that  the  human  race  is  enlightened 
and  guided ;  thej  abound  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  meditative 
philosophj,  and  direct  it  oftener  than  the  reflective  convictions 
to  which  it  has  arrived.  Divine  wisdom  has  not  delivered 
over  the  soul  and  life  of  man  to  the  hazards  of  human  science ; 
it  has  not  condemned  it  to  expect  all  its  intellectual  riches 
from  its  own  proper  work.  It  is,  —  it  lives ;  that  is  enough : 
by  this  sole  title,  and  by  the  progressive  development  of  this 
&ct  alone,  it  will  possess  lights  indispensable  for  guiding  its 
life,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  destiny.  It  can  aspire 
higher ;  it  can  elevate  itself  to  the  science  of  the  world,  and 
of  itself;  and,  by  the  aid  of  science,  can  exercise  over  the 
world  and  itself  a  power  analogous  to  creative  power.  But 
then  it  will  be  required  that  it  should  only  build  on  the  prim- 
itive foundation  which  it  has  received  from  Providence ;  for 
just  as  all  natural  and  spontaneous  belief  can  become  scien- 
tific, so  all  scientific  conviction  received  its  source  and  its 
point  of  support  in  natural  belief. 

Of  these  two  kinds  of  belief,  which  merits  the  name  of 
faith  f 

It  appears,  at  first  sight,  that  this  name  agrees  perfectly 
with  natural  and  spontaneous  beliefs ;  they  are  exempt  from 
doubts  and  disquietude ;  they  direct  man  in  his  judgments  and 
actions  with  an  imperial  authority  which  he  does  not  dream  of 
eluding  or  contesting ;  they  are  natural,  sure,  practical,  and 
sovereign.  Who  does  not  recognize  in  all  this  the  character- 
istics of  faith  f 

Faith  has  in  effect  these  characteristics;  but  it  has  also 
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others  which  are  wanting  to  natural  beliefs.  Almost  unknown 
by  the  very  man  whom  they  direct,  they  are  for  him,  in  a 
certain  way,  as  external  laws,  which  he  has  received,  but  not 
appropriated,  and  which  he  obeys  by  instinct,  but  without 
having  given  to  them  an  intimate  and  personal  assent.  They 
suffice  for  the  wants  of  his  life ;  they  guide,  warn,  urge  on, 
or  restrain  him,  but  without,  so  to  speak,  his  own  concurrence 
with  them,  and  without  awakening  witliin  him  the  sentiment 
of  an  interior,  energetic,  and  powerful  activity ;  and  without 
procuring  for  him  the  profound  joy  of  contemplating,  loving, 
and  adoring  the  truth  wliich  reigns  over  him.  Faith  has  this 
power.  It  is  not  science,  still  less  is  it  ignorance.  The  mind 
which  is  penetrated  by  it  has  never,  perhaps,  rendered,  and 
perhaps  never  will  render,  an  account  of  the  idea  which  has 
obtained  its  faith ;  but  it  knows  that  it  believes  it ;  it  is  before 
it,  present  and  living ;  it  is  no  longer  a  general  belief,  a  law 
of  human  nature,  which  governs  the  moral  man,  as  the  laws 
of  gravity  govern  bodies ;  it  is  a  personal  conviction,  a  truth 
which  the  moral  individual  has  appropriated  to  himself  by 
contemplation,  by  free  obedience  and  love.  From  that  time 
this  truth  does  much  more  than  suffice  for  his  life  ;  it  satisfies 
his  soul ;  and  stiU  more  than  directing,  it  enlightens  it.  It  is 
surprising  how  men  live  under  the  dominion  of  this  natural 
belief  that  there  is  moral  good  or  evil,  without  our  being  able 
to  say  that  it  has  their  faith  !  It  is  in  them  as  a  master  to 
whom  they  belong  and  whom  they  obey,  but  without  seeing 
him,  and  without  loving  or  rendering  him  homage.  That  any 
cause  whatever,  revealing,  so  to  speak,  the  consciousness  to 
itself,  should  draw  and  fix  their  regards  upon  this  law  of  their 
nature ;  that  they  acknowledge  and  accept  it,  as  their  legiti- 
mate sovereign ;  that  their  understanding  should  honor  itself 
in  contemplating  it,  and  their  liberty  in  obeying  it ;  that  they 
should  conceive  of  their  soul,  if  I  may  so  speak,  as  a  hearth 
where  truth  concentrates  itself  to  spread  from  thence  its  light, 
or  as  the  sanctuary  where  Grod  deigns  to  dwell ;  all  this  is 
more  than  simple  and  natural  belief,  —  it  is  faith. 
The  difierence  between  these  two  states  of  the  soul  is  so 
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real  and  eo  profound,  that  it  has  been  at  all  times,  and  still  is, 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  diversity  of  religions  and 
the  division  of  churches.  The  one  is  principally  applied  to 
spread,  or  to  maintain,  general  beliefs,  fixed  and  incorporated, 
in  some  way,  in  the  habits  and  practices  of  life :  in  short, 
analogous,  by  the  mode  of  their  influence,  to  those  irrefiective 
and  almost  instinctive  beliefs  whereof  God  has  made  the 
moral  condition  of  the  human  race.  The  others  have  had, 
above  all,  to  awaken  for  the  heart  and  in  the  soul  of  each 
individual,  a  personal  and  intimate  belief,  which  should  give 
him  a  lively  feeling  of  his  own  intellectual  activity  and  liber- 
ty, and  which  he  might  consider  as  his  own  peculiar  treasure. 
The  former  have  marched,  so  io  speak,  torch  in  hand,  at  the 
head  of  nations ;  the  latter  have  sought  to  place  within  each 
man  movement  and  Ught  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
tendency  ever  could  become  exclusive ;  there  have  been  facts 
beliefs  profoundly  individual  in  religions,  which  least  of  all 
provoke  their  development ;  there  are,  also,  men  governed  by 
general  and  legal  beliefs,  external,  in  some  sense,  to  their 
soul,  in  religions  the  most  favorable  to  the  interior  life  of  the 
individnaL  It  is  not  the  less  true,  that,  at  all  times,  one  or 
the  other  of  these  tendencies  has  ruled  in  various  religions ; 
•  and  not  only  in  various  religions,  but,  by  turns,  in  the  same 
religion  at  various  epochs  of  its  existence  ;  so  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  two  corresponding  states  of  the  soul,  and  the 
character  of  that  to  which  truly  the  name  oi  faith  belongs, 
are  clearly  imprinted  in  the  history  of  humanity. 

Reflective  and  scientific  beliefs,  on  the  contrary,  have  this 
in  common  witli  faith,  that  they  are  profoundly  individual, 
and  give  a  lively  feeling  of  interior  and  voluntary  activity. 
Nothing  belongs  more  to  the  individual  than  his  science  ;  he 
knows  where  it  commenced,  and  how  it  has  become  enlarged, 
and  what  means  and  efforts  have  been  used  to  acquire  it ; 
and  what  it  has  added,  so  to  speak,  to  his  intellectual  worth, 
and  to  the  extent  of  his  existence.  But  if,  by  that  means, 
scientific  beliefs  are  nearer  to  faith  than  natural  and  irrefleo- 
tive  belie&,  yet,  on  other  sides,  they  remain  much  ferther 
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removed  from  them,  and  firom  the  first  they  are  confined  to 
doubt  and  unccrtaintj.  They  measure,  and  ahnost  adnut, 
various  degrees  of  probability ;  and  even  when  they  are  con- 
fident of  their  legitimacy,  they  do  not  deny  that  they  con  be 
modified,  and  even  overtunied,  by  a  wider  and  more  exact 
science ;  —  whilst  the  most  entire  and  immovable  celtitude  is 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  faith.  All  science  is  felt  to 
be  bounded  and  incomplete ;  every  man  who  studies,  what- 
ever be  the  object  of  his  study,  however  advanced  and  as- 
sured he  himself  may  be  of  his  own  knowledge,  knows  that 
he  has  not  reached  the  boundary  of  his  career,  and  that  for 
him,  as  for  every  otlier,  fresh  efforts  will  lead  to  fresh  progress. 
Faith,  on  the  contrary,  is  in4ts  own  eyes  a  complete  and 
finished  belief;  and  if  it  should  appear  Uiat  .something  yet 
remains  for  it  to  acquire,  it  would  not  be  faith.  It  has  noth- 
ing progressive, — it  excludes  all  idea  that  anything  is  want- 
ing, and  judges  itself  to  be  in  full  possession  of  the  truth 
which  is  its  object  From  thence  proceeds  a  vast  inequality 
of  power  between  the  different  kinds  of  conviction;  fiuth, 
freed  from  all  intellectual  labor  and  from  all  study,  (since,  so 
far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  it  is  complete,)  turns  all  the 
force  of  its  possessor  towards  action.  As  soon  as  he  becomes 
penetrated  by  it,  only  one  task  remains  for  his  accomplish- 
ment, —  that  of  causing  the  idea  which  has  taken  possession 
of  his  faith  to  reign  and  to  be  realized  without.  The  history 
of  religions  —  of  all  religions  —  proves,  at  each  step,  this  ex- 
pansive and  practical  energy  of  belief,  with  which  the  cluu> 
acters  of  faith  have  been  converted.  It  displays  itself  even 
on  occasions  when  in  no  way  it  appears  provoked  or  sustained 
by  the  moral  importance  or  the  visible  grandeur  of  results. 

I  could  cite  a  singular  example  of  it  In  the  course  of  our 
Revolution,  the  theoretical  and  actual  superiority  of  the  new 
system  of  weights  and  measures  quickly  became  for  some 
men,  who  were  tlie  subordinate  servants  of  an  administration 
charged  with  establishing  it,  a  complete  and  imperious  truth, 
to  which  nothing  could  be  objected,  added,  or  refused.  They 
ptmaed  from  that  time  its  triumphs  with  an  ardor,  an  obsti- 
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nacj,  and  sometimes  a  prodigious  devotion.  I  have  known 
a  public  officer,  who,  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  birth 
of  the  system,  and  when  no  one  scarcely  dreamed  of  disturb- 
ing himself  any  more  about  it,  gave  himself  up,  day  and 
night,  to  extraordinary  labors,  letters,  instructions,  and  verifi- 
cations, which  his  superiors  did  not  demand,  and  which  he 
had  often  great  trouble  in  causing  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to 
accelerate  its  extension  and  strength.  The  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures  was  for  this  mxm  the  object  of  a  true 
fiiith ;  he  would  reproach  himself  for  his  repose,  whilst  any- 
thing remained  to  be  done  for  its  success.  Scientific  beliefs, 
even  when  they  would  admit  of  immediate  application,  rarely 
cany  a  man  so  to  struggle  against  the  outer  world  as  to  re- 
duce it  under  his  dominion.  When  the  human  mind  is,  above 
all,  preoccupied  with  the  design  or  the  pleasure  of  knowledge, 
it  there  concentrates,  and,  so  to  speak,  exhausts  itself;  and 
there  remain  for  it  neither  desires  nor  powers  to  be  otherwise 
employed.  Scientific  beliefs,  accustomed  to  doubts,  to  groping 
in  darkness,  and  to  contempts,  hesitate  to  command :  without 
efforts  and  without  anger,  they  make  their  appeals  to  igno- 
rance, uncertainty,  and  even  error,  and  scarcely  know  how  to 
propagate  themselves,  or  to  act,  but  by  methods  which  con- 
duct to  science ;  that  is  to  say,  by  inciting  to  meditation  and 
study,  they  proceed  too  slowly  to  be  able  to  exercise  outward- 
ly an  extensive  and  actual  power. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  very  origin  of  scientific  beliefs  might  be 
counted  amongst  the  causes  which  deprive  them  of  that  em- 
pire, and  that  confidence  in  action  and  command,  which  is  the 
general  characteristic  of  faith.  It  is  to  himself  that  man 
owes  his  science ;  it  is  his  own  work,  the  fruit  of  his  own 
labor,  and  the  reward  of  his  own  merit  Perhaps,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  pride  which  such  a  conquest  often  inspires,  a 
secret  warning  feeling  comes  over  him,  that,  in  claiming  and 
exercising  authority  in  the  name  of  his  science,  it  is  to  the 
reason  and  the  understanding  of  one  man  that  he  pretends  to 
subjugate  men, — a  feeble  and  doubtful  title  to  great  power; 
and  which,  at  the  moment  of  action,  can  certainly,  without 
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their  own  consciousness,  cast  into  the  soul  of  the  proudest 
6ome  timidity.  Nothing  like  this  is  met  with  in  faith.  How- 
ever profoundly  individual  it  is,  from  the  time  it  has  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  it  signifies  not  by  what  means,  it  ban- 
ishes all  idea  of  a  conquest  which  can  be  his  own,  or  of  a 
discovery  the  glory  of  which  he  can  attribute  to  himselE 
He  is  no  longer  occupied  with  himself;  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  truth  which  he  believes,  no  personal  sentiment  any  longer 
raises  itself  with  his  knowledge,  excepting  the  sentiment  of 
the  happiness  it  procures  for  him,  and  of  the  mission  it  im- 
poses upon  him.  The  learned  man  is  the  conqueror  and  the 
inventor  of  his  science ;  the  believer  is  the  agent  and  the 
servant  of  his  faith.  It  is  not  in  the  name  of  his  own  su- 
periority, but  in  the  name  of  that  truth  to  which  he  has 
yielded  himself,  that  the  believer  claims  obedience.  Charged 
to  procure  for  it  sovereignty,  he  bears  himself,  in  reference  to 
it,  with  a  passionate  disinterestedness ;  and  this  persuasion 
impresses  upon  his  language  and  upon  his  acts  a  confidence 
and  authority,  with  which  the  proudest  science  would  in  vain 
endeavor  to  invest  itself.  Let  us  consider  how  different  is  the 
pride  which  is  produced  by  science,  from  that  which  accom- 
panies faitli :  the  one  is  scornful  and  full  of  personality ;  the 
other  is  imperious  and  full  of  blindness.  The  learned  man 
isolates  liimself  from  those  who  do  not  comprehend  what  he 
knows ;  the  believer  pursues  with  his  indignation  or  his  pity 
those  who  do  not  yield  themselves  to  what  he  believes.  The 
first  desiros  personal  distinction ;  the  other  desires  tliat  all 
should  unite  themselves  under  the  law  of  the  master  whom 
he  serves.  What  can  this  variety  of  the  same  fault  import, 
excepting  that  the  learned  man  beholds  himself,  and  reckons 
himself,  in  liis  science,  whilst  the  believing  man  forgets  and 
abdicates  himself  in  favor  of  liis  faith  ?  It  is  further  necessary 
to  explain  how  the  same  idea,  the  same  doctrine,  can  rcmiun 
cold  and  inactive  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  man,  and  with- 
out any  practical  use  even  in  men  whose  understanding  it  has 
illuminated ;  whilst,  in  the  hands  of  the  believer,  it  can  be- 
come comniunicative,  expansive,  and  an  energetic  principle  of 
action  and  power. 
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Faith  does  not,  then,  enter  exclusivelj  either  into  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  kinds  of  beliefs,  which,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  share  the  soul  of  man.  It  partakes  of,  and  at  the 
same  time  differs  from,  natural  and  scientific  beliefs.  It  is, 
like  the  latter,  individual  and  particular :  like  the  former,  it  is 
firm,  complete,  actiye,  and  sovereign.  Considered  in  itself, 
and  independent  of  all  comparison  with  this  or  that  analogous 
condition,  &ith  is  the  full  security  of  the  man  in  the  possession 
of  his  belief;  a  possession  freed  as  much  from  labor  as  from 
doubt ;  in  the  midst  of  which  every  thought  of  the  path  by 
which  it  has  been  reached  disappears,  and  leaves  no  other 
sentiment  but  that  of  the  natural  and  pre-established  harmony 
between  the  human  mind  and  truth.  As  soon  as  faith  exists, 
all  search  after  truth  ceases ;  man  considers  himself  to  have 
arrived  at  his  object ;  his  belief  is  no  longer  for  him  anything 
bat  a  source  of  enjoyments  and  precepts ;  it  satisfies  his  un- 
derstanding and  governs  his  life,  bestows  upon  him  repose, 
and  regulates  and  absorbs,  without  extinguishing,  his  intellect- 
nal  activity ;  and  directs  his  liberty  without  destroying  it 
Is  he  disposed  to  contemplation  ?  his  faith  opens  an  illimitable 
field  for  his  thoughts ;  they  can  run  over  it  in  all  directions, 
and  without  fatigue,  for  he  is  no  longer  vexed  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  reaching  the  object,  and  discovering  the  path  to 
it;  he  has  touched  the  boundary,  and  has  nothing  more  to 
do  but  to  cultivate,  at  his  leisure,  a  world  which  belongs  to 
him.  Is  he  called  to  action  ?  lie  throws  himself  wholly  into 
it,  sure  of  never  wanting  impulse  and  guidance,  tranquil  and 
animated,  urged  on  and  sustained  by  the  double  force  of  duty 
and  passion.  For  the  man,  in  short,  being  penetrated  by 
faith,  and  within  the  sphere  which  is  its  object,  the  under- 
standing and  the  will  have  no  more  problems  to  solve,  and  no 
more  interior  obstacles  to  surmount :  he  feels  himself  to  be  in 
the  full  possession  of  the  truth  for  enlightening  and  guiding 
him,  and  of  himself  for  acting  according  to  the  truth. 

But  if  such  is  the  state  of  the  human  soul,  if  faith  differs 
essentially  from  other  kinds  of  belief,  it  is  evident  at  the  same 
time  that  neither  natural  nor  scientific  beliefi  have  anything 
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which  excludes  faith ;  that  both  one  and  the  other  can  invest 
their  characters  with  it ;  and,  fnrtlier  still,  that  either  one  or 
the  other  is  always  the  foundation  on  which  faith  supports 
itself,  or  the  path  which  leads  to  it. 

See  a  man  in  whom  the  idea  of  God  has  been  nothing  but 
a  vague  and  spontaneous  belief,  the  simple  result  of  a  course 
of  life  and  of  external  circumstances,  —  an  idea  whi^  holds 
a  place  in  his  mind  and  conduct,  but  on  which  he  has  never 
fallen  back  and  fixed  his  intellectual  regards,  and  which  he 
has  never  appropriated  to  himself  by  an  act  of  voluntary  and 
briefly-sustained  reflection.  Let  any  cause  whatsoever — as 
a  great  danger  or  sorrow — strike  him  with  a  powerful  emo- 
tion, and  present  to  him  the  misery  of  his  condition  and  the 
weakness  of  his  nature,  and  awaken  within  him  this  need 
of  superior  succor,  —  this  instinct  of  prayer,  often  lulled  to 
sleep,  but  never  extinguished  in  the  heart  of  man.  All  at 
once  the  idea  of  God,  till  then  abstract,  cold,  and  proud,  will 
appear  to  this  man,  living,  urgent,  and  particular;  it  has 
attached  itself  to  him  with  ardor,  —  it  will  penetrate  into  all 
his  thoughts,  —  his  belief  will  become  faith ;  and  Pascal  will 
be  borne  out  when  he  said,  ^^  Faith  is  God  sensibly  realized 
by  the  heart." 

Another  has  lived  in  submission  to  religious  practices,  with- 
out having  associated  with  them  any  truly  personal  convic- 
tion; as  an  infant,  others  might  make  a  law  for  liim;  as 
master  of  himself,  he  lias  retained  the  habit  of  obedience, 
docile  to  a  fact  rather  than  attached  to  a  duty,  and  not  dream- 
ing of  penetrating  farther  into  the  sense  of  the  rule  than  to 
verify  its  authority.  A  time  has  arrived  when  occasions  and 
temptations  to  offend  against  this  law  have  presented  them- 
selves ;  a  contest  has  arisen  between  the  habits  and  tastes, 
between  the  desires,  and,  perhaps,  the  passions.  What  this 
person  could  practise  without  thought  has  now  become  a  sub- 
ject of  reflection,  anxiety,  and  inward  sorrow.  To  preser\'e 
its  empire,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  rule,  until  then  mis- 
tress only  of  the  exterior  life  of  the  man,  should  penetrate 
and  establish  itself  within  his  souL    It  has  succeeded  in  that ; 
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and  to  remain  true  to  his  practices,  he  has  been  required  to 
make  sacrifices  for  them ;  and  he  has  made  them.  The  state 
of  his  soul  is  changed :  habit  is  converted  into  conviction ; 
practice  into  duty ;  and  observance  into  moral  want.  In  the 
day  of  trial,  the  long  submission  to  a  general  rule,  and  to  a 
power  clothed  with  the  right  to  prescribe,  has  brought  forth  a 
particular  and  individual  adhesion  of  thought  and  wiUy  —  that 
is  to  say,  what  was  wanting  to  faith. 

For  scientific  beliefs  this  transition  to  the  state  of  faith  is 
more  difficult  and  more  rare.  Even  when,  by  meditation,  rea- 
soning, and  study,  any  one  has  attained  to  conviction,  he  re- 
mains jiearly  always  occupied  with  the  labor  which  has  con- 
ducted to  it,  his  long  uncertainties,  the  deviations  by  which  he 
has  been  misled,  and  the  false  steps  he  has  made.  He  has 
arrived  at  his  object,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  route  is 
present  to  him,  with  all  its  embarrassments,  accidents,  and 
chances.  He  has  come  into  the  presence  of  light,  but  the 
impression  of  the  darkness,  and  the  dubious  lights  he  has 
crossed,  are  yet  present  to  his  thoughts.  In  vain  his  convic- 
tion is  entire ;  there  are  yet  to  be  discovered  traces  of  the 
labor  which  has  presided  over  its  formation.  It  wants  sim- 
plicity and  confidence.  There  is  a  certain  fatigue  connected 
with  it,  which  enervates  its  practical  virtue  and  fruitfulness. 
He  finds  trouble  in  forgetting  and  overthrowing  the  scaffold- 
ing of  the  science,  in  order  that  the  truth,  of  which  it  is  the 
object,  may  wholly  belong  to  his  nature.  We  might  say,  the 
butterfly  is  restrained  by  the  shell  in  which  it  was  bom,  and 
fiom  which  it  is  not  fnlly  disengaged. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  difficulty  is  great,  it  is  not  in- 
surmountable. More  than  once,  for  the  glory  of  humanity, 
man,  by  the  force  of  his  intelligence  and  scientific  meditations, 
has  reached  to  beliefs,  to  which  there  has  been  wanting  none 
of  the  characteristics  of  faith,  —  neither  fiilness  nor  certainty 
of  conviction,  nor  the  forgetfulness  of  personality,  nor  expan- 
siveness  and  practical  power,  nor  the  pure  and  profound 
enjoyments  of  contemplation.  Who  would  refuse  to  recognize 
in  the  belief  of  the  most  illustrious  Stoics  in  the  sovereignty 
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of  moral  good,  —  in  Cleanthes,  Epictetus,  and  Marcos  Aure- 
lius,  —  a  true  faith  ?  And  was  not  the  religious  faith  of  the 
principal  Reformers,  or  Reformed,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Zwingle,  Melanctlion,  Duplessis  Momay,  the  fruit  of  study 
and  science,  as  well  as  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Descartes 
and  Leibnitz  ?  And  lately,  under  the  idea  that  falsehood  is 
the  source  of  all  the  vices  of  man,  and  that  at  no  price,  in 
no  moment,  and  for  no  cause,  can  it  be  necessary  to  swerve 
from  the  truth,  did  not  Kant  arrive,  by  a  long  series  of  medi- 
tations, to  a  conviction  perfectly  analogous  to  faith?  The 
analogy  was  such,  that  the  day  when  his  certainty  of  the  prin- 
ple  became  complete  and  definite  constituted  an  epoch  in  his 
memory  and  Hfe,  as  others  call  to  mind  the  event  or  the  emo- 
tion which  has  changed  the  condition  of  the  soul ;  so  that, 
dating  from  that  day,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  he  lived 
constantly  in  the  presence,  and  under  the  empire,  of  this  idea ; 
just  as  a  Christian  lives  in  the  presence,  and  under  the  em- 
pire, of  the  faith  firom  wliich  he  expects  salvation. 

Reflective  and  scientific  beliefs  can  be  converted  into  &ith : 
the  difficulties  of  the  transformation  arc  much  greater,  and 
the  success  much  more  rare,  than  when  natural  and  sponta- 
neous beliefs  are  concerned.  Nevertheless,  the  transforma- 
tion of  science  into  faith  can  be,  and  sometimes  is,  accom- 
plished; and  if  more  frequently  science  stops  far  short  of 
faith,  it  is  not  because  there  exists  something  opposed  and 
irreconcilable  in  their  nature,  but  because  faith  is  placed  at 
the  boundary  of  that  course  which  science  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition wholly,  and  of  itself,  to  accomplish. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  easy,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  observe  the 
fault  of  these  theories  which  I  enumerated  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  wliich  men  and  the  world  so  ardently  dispute.  It 
is  their  fundamental  error,  that  they  have  not  regarded  faith 
in  itself,  and  as  a  special  state  of  the  hiunan  mind,  but  in  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  They  have  been  thus  induced  to 
assign  for  its  essential  and  exclusive  characteristic  such  and 
such  ori^ns,  from  which  it  is  possible  that  faith  may  be  de- 
rivedy  not  admitting  it  as  legitimate,  however,  or  even  real, 
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but  when  it  had  a  certain  especial  power ;  and  rejecting  and 
denying  all  faith  when  deriyed  from  a  different  source,  al- 
though it  should  place  the  soul  of  man  in  the  same  disposition, 
and  produce  the  same  effects.  It  is  true  that  £uth  often  re- 
eeiyes  its  origin  from  an  emotion,  as  the  mjstics  contend ;  but 
it  is  also  produced  by  submission  to  authority,  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctors  with  reason  say;  and  also  from  reflection, 
science,  and  a  full  and  free  exercise  of  the  human  under- 
standing,  although  both  the  one  and  the  other  refuse  their 
assent  to  this.  In  his  liberal  wisdom,  Grod  has  offered  more 
than  one  way  for  arriving  at  that  happy  state  when,  tranquil 
at  length  in  the  possession  of  his  belief,  man  dreams  of  noth- 
ing but  of  enjoying  and  obeying  what  he  regards  as  the  truth. 
There  is  faith  in  knowledge,  since  it  has  truth  for  its  object ; 
and  man  can  reach  it  by  the  faculties  which  he  has  received 
for  knowing.  There  is  also  love  in  faith ;  for  man  cannot  see 
the  fulness  of  truth  without  loving  it.  The  sensuous  faculties 
and  the  emotions  of  the  soul  are  sufficient  to  engender  faitL 
In  short,  in  faith  there  are  respect  and  submission ;  for  truth 
commands,  at  the  same  time  that  it  charms  and  enlightens. 
Faith  can  be  the  sincere  and  pure  submission  to  a  power 
which  is  regarded  as  the  depository  of  truth.  Thus  the  va- 
riety of  the  origins  of  faith,  of  which  human  pride  would 
make  a  principle  of  exclusion  and  privilege,  is  a  benefit  be- 
stowed by  the  Divine  will,  which,  so  to  speak,  has  placed  &ith 
within  reach  of  all,  in  permitting  it  to  take  its  origin  from 
each  of  the  moral  elements  which  constitute  faith,  —  namely, 
knowledge,  submission,  and  love. 

As  for  those  who,  rejecting  every  kind  of  explanation  and 
origin  of  faith  merely  human,  will  see  nothing  in  it  but  the 
direct  and  actual  interposition  of  God  and  especial  grace, 
their  notion,  if  apparently  more  strange,  is  at  bottom  more 
natural ;  for  it  touches  the  problems  which  do  not  belong  to 
man  to  solve.  In  the  external  and  material  world,  when  a 
powerful,  sudden,  and  unexpected  phenomenon  appears,  which, 
at  a  stroke,  changes  the  &cq  of  things,  and  seems  not  to  at- 
tach itself  to  their  ordinary  course,  nor  to  explain  itself  by 
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their  anterior  state,  man  instantly  refers  it  to  a  real  and  par- 
ticular act  of  the  will  of  the  Master  of  the  World.  The 
presence  of  God  can  alone  explain  for  man  that  which  strikes 
his  imagination  and  escapes  his  reason;  and  where  science 
and  experience  cannot  reach,  there  he  assigns  an  especial  and 
immediate  act  of  God.  Thus  the  thunderbolt,  the  tempest, 
earthquakes,  vast  floods,  concussions,  and  extraordinary  revo- 
lutions of  the  globe,  have  been  taken  for  signs  and  effects  of 
the  direct  action  of  God,  up  to  the  time  when  man  has  dis- 
covered for  them  a  place  and  an  explanation  in  the  general 
course  of  facts  and  their  laws.  The  same  want  and  the  same 
inclination  rule  man  in  the  ideas  he  has  formed  about  the  in- 
terior world,  and  the  phenomena  of  which  he  himself  is  the 
theatre  and  the  witness.  When  a  great  change  and  moral 
revolution  have  been  accomplished  in  his  soul,  when  he  per- 
ceives himself  to  be  illuminated  by  a  light,  and  warmed  by  a 
fire,  hitherto  unknown,  —  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  myste- 
rious progress,  the  slow  and  concealed  action,  of  ideas,  senti- 
ments, and  influences  which  were  probably  for  a  long  time 
preparing  him  for  this  state.  He  cannot  attribute  it  to  an  act 
of  his  own  w^ill ;  and  he  knows  not  how,  so  to  speak,  to  trace 
back  the  course  of  his  interior  life  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering its  origin.  He  refers  it,  therefore,  to  a  divine  will, 
special  and  actual.  Grace  alone  could  have  produced  this 
revolution  in  his  soul,  for  he  himself  did  not  make  it,  nor  does 
he  know  how  it  was  produced.  The  birth  of  faith,  above  all 
when  it  proceeds  from  natural  and  irreflective  beliefs  which 
pass,  without  the  intervention  of  science,  to  this  new  state, 
often  bears  this  character  of  a  sudden  revolution,  unforeseen 
and  obscure  for  him  who  undergoes  it.  It  is,  then,  very  plain 
that  the  idea  of  the  direct  interposition  of  God  has  been  in- 
voked on  this  occasion.  In  the  sense  which  people  have  com- 
monly attributed  to  this  idea,  it  withdraws  itself  and  retires, 
here  as  elsewhere,  before  a  more  attentive  study  and  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  facts,  their  connection,  and  their  laws. 
We  are  led  to  acknowledge  that  this  state  of  the  soul,  which 
is  called  faiih^  is  tlie  development— differently  conducted, 
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sometimes  sudden  and  sometimes  progressive,  bat  always 
natoral  —  of  certain  anterior  facts,  with  which,  although  essen- 
tiallj  distinct,  it  is  connected  bj  an  intimate  and  necessary  tie. 
But  supposing  this  recognized,  and  faith  thus  conducted  to  the 
place  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  general  and  regular  course 
of  moral  phenomena,  a  grand  question  always  remains,  the 
question  lying  hid  at  the  bottom  of  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and 
which  indirectly  this  doctrine  attempts  to  solve.  In  ceasing  to 
see  Grod  in  the  tempest  and  thunder,  narrow  and  weak  minds 
figure  to  themselves  that  they  shall  no  more  meet  with  him, 
and  that  they  shall  nowhere  any  more  have  need  of  him.  But 
the  First  Cause  hovers  over  all  second  causes,  and  over  all  facts 
and  their  laws.  When  all  the  secrets  of  the  universe  shall  have 
unveiled  themselves  to  human  science,  the  universe  will  yet 
be  a  secret  to  it ;  and  Grod  appears  to  withdraw  himself  from 
before  it,  only  to  invite  and  constrain  it  to  elevate  itself  more 
and  more  towards  himself.  In  the  science  of  the  moral  world 
the  same  thing  happens.  When  people  shall  have  ceased  every 
moment  to  invoke  grace,  and  grace  alone,  to  explain  faith,  it 
will  always  remain  to  be  leamt  what  power  presides  over  the 
life  of  the  soul ;  how  truth  reveals  itself  to  man,  who  is  un- 
able either  to  seize  or  reject  it,  according  to  his  own  will; 
from  whence  comes  that  fire  whose  hearth  is  evidently  ex- 
ternal to  himself;  what  relations  and  communications  exist 
between  Grod  and  man ;  what,  in  short,  in  the  interior  life  of 
the  human  soul,  is  the  share  of  its  own  activity  and  freedom, 
and  what  it  must  attribute  to  that  action  which  proceeds  from 
without,  and  to  that  infiuence  from  on  high  which  the  pride  or 
the  levity  of  the  human  mind  endeavors  not  to  know.  This 
is  the  grand  problem,  the  problem  that  presents  itself  the 
moment  we  touch  that  point  where  the  things  of  earth  and 
man  are  joined  to  that  higher  order  on  which  man  and  the 
earth  so  clearly  depend.  The  doctrine  of  grace  is  one  of  the 
attempts  of  the  human  mind  to  solve  it.  The  solution,  at 
least  in  my  opinion,  is  beyond  the  hmits  assigned  to  human 
knowledge. 

I  have  endeavored  to  determine  with  precision  what  faith 
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is  in  itself,  independently  of  its  object ;  I  have  laid  down  the 
characteristics  of  this  state  of  the  soul,  and  the  different  paths 
by  which  man  can  be  conducted  to  it,  whatever  may  be,  so  to 
speak,  its  materials.  By  tliis  means  we  may  be  able  to  suc- 
ceed in  ascertaining  the  true  nature  of  faith,  and  in  bringing 
it  into  clearer  light,  disengaging  from  every  foreign  element 
the  moral  fact  concealed  under  this  name.  I  hasten  to  add, 
nevertheless,  that  this  moral  fact  is  not  produced  indifferently 
in  all  cases ;  that  all  human  beliefs,  whether  natural  or  scien- 
tific, are  not  equally  susceptible  of  passing  from  the  condition 
of  faith ;  and  that,  in  the  vast  field  where  human  thought  is 
exercised,  there  are  objects  especially  calculated  to  awaken  a 
conviction  of  tliis  kind,  to  become  materials  for  faith. 

This  is  a  fact  which  is  attested  even  by  the  history  of  the 
word,  and  which  I  noticed  at  the  beginning ;  its  common  ac- 
ceptation is  also  special  At  first  sight,  it  seems  to  be  exclu- 
sively consecrated  to  religious  belief;  and  although  it  lends 
itself  to  other  uses,  and  although,  even  in  our  own  days,  its 
sphere  seems  to  be  enlarged,  it  is  evident  that,  in  a  multitude 
of  cases  where  it  is  concerned  (for  example,  with  geography, 
botany,  technology,  &c.),  the  word  faith  is  out  of  place ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  moral  state  to  which  this  word  corresponds  is 
not  produced  by  such  subjects. 

As  faith  has  its  peculiar  interior  characteristics,  so  it  has 
also  its  exterior  necessary  conditions ;  and  it  is  distinguished 
from  other  modes  of  belief  of  man,  not  only  by  its  nature, 
but  by  its  object 

But  what  are  the  conditions,  and  what  is  the  external 
sphere,  of  faith  ? 

Up  to  a  certain  point  we  can  determine  and  catch  glimpses 
of  them,  from  the  very  nature  of  this  state  of  the  soul,  and  its 
effects.  A  beUef  so  complete,  so  accomplished,  that  all  intel- 
lectual labor  seems  to  have  reached  its  termination,  and  that 
man,  wholly  united  with  the  truth  of  which  he  tliinks  himself 
to  be  in  possession,  loses  aU  thought  of  the  path  which  has 
conducted  him  to  it,  —  so  powerful,  that  it  takes  possession  of 
the  exterior  activity,  as  well  as  of  the  human  mind,  and  makes 
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sabmission  to  its  empire  in  all  things  a  passionate  necessitVy 
as  well  as  a  duty,  —  an  intellectual  state,  which  can  be  the 
finit,  not  only  of  the  exercise  of  the  reason,  but  also  of  a 
powerful  emotion,  and  of  a  long  submission  to  certain  prac- 
tices, and  in  the  midst  of  which,  when  it  has  been  once  de- 
veloped, the  three  grand  human  faculties  are  actively  em- 
ployed, and  at  the  same  time  satisfied,  —  the  sensibility,  the 
ifUeUigence,  and  the  wiU; —  such  a  condition  of  soul,  and  such 
a  belief,  demand  in  some  sort  occasions  worthy  of  it,  and  qiusc 
be  produced  by  subjects  which  embrace  the  entire  man,  and 
pot  into  play  all  his  faculties,  and  answer  to  all  the  demands 
of  his  moral  nature,  and  have  a  right,  in  turn,  to  his  devoted- 
ness. 

Intellectual  beauty,  and  practical  importance,  appear  then, 
d  priori,  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  ideas  proper  for 
becoming  the  materials  of  faith.  An  idea  which  should  pre- 
sent itself  as  true,  but  at  the  sai^e  time  without  arresting  \xj 
the  extent  and  the  gravity  of  its  consequences,  would  produce 
certitude ;  \mi  faith  would  not  spring  from  it.  And  so  prac- 
tical merit — the  usefulness  of  an  idea — would  not  suffice  for 
begetting  faith ;  it  must  also  draw  attention  by  the  pure  beauty 
of  truth.  In  other  words,  in  order  that  a  simple  belief,  natural 
or  scientific,  should  become  faith,  it  is  necessary  that  its  ob- 
ject should  be  able  to  procure  the  pleasures  of  activity,  as 
wen  as  of  contemplation,  that  it  may  awaken  within  the 
double  sentiment  of  its  high  origin  and  power ;  in  short,  thai 
it  should  present  itself  before  man's  eyes  as  the  mediatoi 
between  the  mq^  and  the  ideal  world,  —  as  the  missionary 
charged  with  modelling  the  one  on  the  other,  and  of  uniting 
them. 

Facts  fully  confirm  these  inductions,  drawn  from  the  mere 
nature  of  the  moral  phenomenon  I  am  studying.  Whether 
we  regard  the  history  of  the  human  race,  or  whether  wo 
penetrate  into  the  soul  of  the  individual,  we  see  faith  through- 
out applying  itself  to  objects  in  which  the  two  aforesaid  con- 
ditions are  united.  And  if  sometimes  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  conditions  is  wanting, — if,  on  some  occasions,  the 
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object  of  faith  ehould  appear  in  itself  denuded  of  ideal 
beauty  or  practical  importance,  —  we  may  hold  it  for  certain, 
that  it  is  not  so  in  the  thought  of  the  believer.  He  will  have 
soon  discovered,  from  the  truth  which  is  the  object  of  his  faith, 
consequences  and  applications  which  for  others  are  obscure 
and  distant,  but  for  him  clear  and  infallible.  Before  long  his 
ideas,  which  appear  to  have  but  one  aim  and  one  useful  merit, 
will  be  elevated  in  his  mind  to  the  rank  of  a  disinterested 
theory,  and  will  possess  in  his  eyes  all  the  dignity  and  all  the 
charm  of  truth.  It  is  possible  that  the  believer  is  deceived, 
and  that  he  exaggerates  the  practical  worth  or  intellectual 
beauty  of  his  idea ;  but  even  his  error,  agreeing  in  this  with 
the  reason  and  experience  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  but  a 
new  proof  of  the  necessity  of  these  two  <5onditions  for  the 
production  of  faith. 

We  can  understand,  however,  why  the  name  of  faith  is 
almost  tl\o  exclusive  privilege  of  religious  beliefs :  these  are, 
in  fact,  those  whose  object  possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
two  characters  which  excite  the  development  of  faith.  Many 
scientific  notions  are  beautiful  and  fruitful  in  their  applicar 
tion ;  political  theories  may  forcibly  strike  the  mind  by  the 
purity  of  their  principles  and  the  grandeur  of  their  results ; 
moral  doctrines  are  yet  more  surely  and  generally  invested 
with  tills  twofold  power ;  and  either  has  oflen  awoke  faith  in 
the  soul  of  man.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  receive  a  dear 
and  lively  impression,  sometimes  of  their  intellectual  beauty 
and  sometimes  of  their  practical  importance,  there  is  almost 
always  required  a  certain  amount  of  science,  or  sagacity,  or, 
at  all  events,  a  certain  turn  of  public  manners  and  the  social 
state,  which  are  not  the  portion  of  all  men,  nor  of  all  times. 
Religious  beliefs  have  no  need  of  any  such  aids ;  they  carry 
with  themselves,  and  in  their  simple  nature,  their  infallible 
means  for  effect  As  soon  as  they  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
man,  however  bounded  in  other  respects  may  be  the  develop- 
ment of  his  intelligence,  however  rude  and  inferior  may  be 
his  condition,  they  will  appear  to  him  as  trutlis  at  once  sub- 
lime and  comiziOD,  which  are  applicable  to  all  the  details  of 
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hiB  earthlj  existence,  and  open  for  him  those  high  regions. 
and  those  treasures  of  intellectqal  life,  which,  without  theii 
lig^t,  he  would  never  have  known.  They  exercise  over  him 
the  charm  of  truth  the  most  pure,  and  the  empire  of  interest 
the  most  powerfuL  Can  we  he  astonished  that,  as  soon  as 
they  exist,  their  passage  to  the  state  of  &ith  should  be  so 
rapid,  and  so  general  T 

There  is  yet  another  reason  more  hidden,  but  not  less 
decisive,  and  which  I  regret  I  can  only  refer  to ;  —  the  object 
of  religious  belie&  is,  in  a  certain  and  large  measure,  inacces- 
sible to  human  science.  It  can  verify  their  reality;  it  can 
reach  even  to  the  limits  of  this  mysterious  world,  and  assure 
itself  that  there  are  facts  to  which  the  destiny  of  man  infallibly 
attaches  itself;  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  reach  these  facts 
themselves,  so  as  to  submit  them  to  its  examination.  Struck 
by  this  impossibility,  more  than  one  philosopher  has  concluded 
that  there  was  nothing  in  them,  since  reason  could  perceive 
nothing,  and  that  religious  beliefs  address  themselves  but  to 
the  fismcy.  Others,  blinded  by  their  impotence,  have  tardily 
sprung  forward  towards  the  sphere  of  superhuman  things, 
and,  as  though  they  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  it,  have 
described  facts,  solved  problems,  and  assigned  laws.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  mind  is  the  most  foolishly  proud,  that 
which  maintains  that  what  it  cannot  know  is  notj  or  that 
which  pretends  to  be  capable  of  knowing  all  that  is.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  assertion 
has  ever  obtained  for  a  single  day  the  avowal  of  the  human 
race ;  its  instinct  and  practices  have  constantly  disavowed  the 
nothing  of  the  incredulous,  and  the  confidence  of  theologians. 
In  spite  of  the  first,  it  has  persbted  in  believing  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  unknown  world,  and  in  the  reality  of  those  rela- 
tions which  hold  mankind  united  to  it ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  the  second,  it  has  refused  to  admit  that  they 
have  attained  the  object,  and  lifled  the  veil ;  and  it  has  con- 
tinued to  agitate  the  same  problems,  and  to  pursue  the  same 
truths,  as  ardently  and  laboriously  as  at  the  first  day,  and  as 
if  nothing  had  yet  been  done. 
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Sec,  then,  what,  in  this  respect,  is  the  situation  of  man. 
Natural  and  spontaneous  religious  beliefs  ore  produced  iu 
him,  which,  by  reason  of  their  object,  tend  at  once  towards 
the  state  of  faith.  They  can  arrive  at  it  by  means  foreign 
to  reasoning  and  science,  —  by  the  emotions  and  by  practices ; 
and  the  transition  is  oflen  thus  actually  brought  about.  One 
other  way  appears  open  before  man.  TRcligious  beliefs  natu- 
rally awaken  within  him  the  want  of  science,  which  not  only 
desires  to  render  an  account  of  tliem,  but  aspires  to  go  much 
farther  than  they  can  conduct  it^  to  know  truly  this  world  of 
mysteries,  of  which  they  afford  it  glimpses.  Oftentimes, 
though,  if  I  mistake  not,  wrongly,  it  flatters  itself  it  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  thus  theology,  or  tlie  science  of  divine  things,  is 
formed,  which  is  the  origin  of  that  rational  and  learned  faith, 
of  which  so  many  illustrious  examples  do  not  permit  us  to 
contest  the  reality.  Often,  also,  man,  by  his  own  confession, 
fails  in  liis  enterprise ;  ihe  science  which  he  has  pursued  afler 
resists  his  most  skilful  endeavors,  and  then  he  falls  into  doubt 
and  confusion,  —  he  sees  those  natural  and  irreflective  beliefs 
darkened,  which  scr\xd  liim  for  his  starting-point ;  or,  in  fact, 
despairing  of  the  variety  of  his  attempts,  and  always  tor- 
mented by  the  want  of  that  faith  which  he  has  promised  him- 
self to  establish  by  science,  he  returns  to  his  early  beliefs,  and 
requires  of  them  to  conduct  him  to  faith,  without  the  help  of 
science ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  exaltation  of  liis  sensuous 
faculties,  or  by  submission  to  a  legal  power,  the  depository 
of  the  truth  which  his  reason  cannot  seize. 

Tlieology  itself,  from  the  moment  when  it  announces  itself 
as  a  science  of  the  relations  of  God  with  man  and  the  world, 
and  presents  to  the  human  mind  its  solutions  of  the  religious 
problems  which  besiege  it,  proclaims  uotliing  less  tlian  that 
these  problems  are  impenetrable  mysteries,  and  that  this 
science  is  interdicted  to  human  reason ;  and  that  faith,  bom 
of  love,  submission,  or  grace,  is  alone  able  to  open  the  under- 
standing to  truths,  which,  however,  theologians  undertake  to 
reduce  to  systematic  doctrine,  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach  or 
demonstrate  them  to  the  reason.    To  such  an  extent  does  a 
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feeling  of  the  powerlessness  of  human  science,  in  this  matter, 
remain  imprinted  upon  him  in  fact;  although  everywhere 
man  appears  to  boast  himself  of  having  escaped  it 

Thus,  also,  is  explained  that  obscure  physiognomy,  if  I  may 
80  express  myself,  which  appears  to  be  inherent  in  the  word 
faith,  and  which  has  so  oflen  made  it  an  object  of  a  kind  of 
distrust  and  dislike  to  strict  and  free  minds.  Frequent  above 
all  within  the  religious  domain,  and  there  oftentimes  invoked 
by  the  powerful  and  learned,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  for  the  silence  of  the  reason,  and  sometimes  for 
the  purpose  of  constraining  the  reason  to  be  silent,  faith  has 
been  considered  only  under  this  point  of  view,  and  judged  only 
after  the  employment  to  which  it  lends  itself  on  this  occa- 
sion. People  have  concluded  that  this  belief  was  essentially 
irrational,  blind,  and  the  fruit  of  ungovemed  imaginations; 
or  else  imposed  by  force,  or  fraud,  on  the  weakness  or  ser- 
vility of  the  mind.  If  I  have  truly  observed  and  described 
the  nature  of  that  which  Bears  the  name  of  faith,  the  error 
18  evident.  On  the  contrary,  faith  is  the  aim  and  boundary 
of  human  knowledge,  the  definite  state  to  which  man  aspires 
in  his  progress  towards  truth.  He  begins  his  intellectual 
career  with  spontaneous  and  irreflective  beliefs ;  at  its  termi- 
nation ]a  faith.  There  is  more  than  one  way — but  none 
certain  —  for  leaping  over  this  interval ;  but  it  is  only  when 
it  has  been  leaped  over,  and  when  belief  has  become  faith, 
that  man  feels  his  nature  to  be  fully  satisfied,  and  gives  him- 
self up  wholly  to  his  mission.  Le^timate  faith,  that  is  to  say, 
that  which  is  not  mistaken  in  its  object,  and  addresses  itself 
really  to  the  truth,  is  then  the  most  elevated  and  most  perfect 
state  to  which,  in  its  actual  condition,  the  human  mind  can 
arrive.  But  &ith  may  be  illegitimate ;  it  may  be  the  state 
of  mind  which  error  has  produced.  The  chance  of  error 
(experience  at  every  step  proves  it)  is  here  even  much 
greater,  as  the  paths  which  lead  to  it  arc  more  multiplied,  and 
its  effects  more  powerfuL  Man  may  be  misled  in  his  faith 
by  feelings,  habits,  and  the  empire  of  the  moral  affections,  or 
of  external  drcomstanoes,  as  well  as  by  the  insufficiency  or 
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the  bad  employment  of  his  intellectual  faculties ;  for  faith  can 
take  its  origin  from  these  different  sources.  And,  neverthe- 
less, from  the  time  of  its  existence,  faith  is  hardy  and  am- 
bitious ;  it  aspires  passionately  to  expand  itself,  to  invade,  to 
rule,  and  to  become  the  law  both  of  minds  and  facts.  And 
not  only  is  it  ambitious,  but  bold ;  it  possesses  and  displays, 
for  the  support  of  its  pretensions  and  designs,  an  energy, 
address,  and  perseverance,  which  are  wanting  to  almost  all 
scientific  opinions.  So  that  there  is  in  this  mode  of  belief,  far 
more  than  in  any  other,  chance  of  error  for  the  individual, 
and  chance  of  oppression  for  society.  For  these  perils  there 
is  but  one  remedy,  —  liberty.  Whether  man  believes,  or  acta> 
his  nature  is  the  same;  and  to  avoid  becoming  absurd  oi 
guilty,  his  thought  stands  in  need  of  constant  opposition  and 
constraint,  as  well  as  his  wilL  Where  faith  is  wanting,  there 
power  and  moral  dignity  are  equally  wanting ;  where  liberty 
is  wanting,  faith  usurps,  then  misleads,  and  at  length  is  lost 
Let  human  beliefs  pass  into  the  state  of  faith ;  it  is  their 
natural  progress  and  their  glory ;  and  in  their  effort  towards 
this  object,  and  when  they  have  reached  it,  let  them  constant- 
ly continue  under  the  control  of  the  free  intellect ;  it  is  the 
guaranty  of  society  against  tyranny,  and  the  condition  of 
their  own  legitimacy.  In  the  coexistence  and  mutual  respect 
of  these  two  forces  reside  the  beauty  and  the  security  of 
social  order. 
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avtnix^'  —  Ignatius  ad  Magnet,  ^  x. 

"For  dirifltianitj  hath  DOt  believed  in  Jadaism,  bat  Jadaism  in 
Christianity; — that  every  tongne  having  believed  in  God  might  sonnd 
forth  together."  ♦  

Introduction. 

Among  persons  professing  to  receive  the  Bible  as  the  oq- 
thentic  record  of  what  in  general  they  believe  is  Divine  Beve- 
lati<Mi,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  attention  is  commonly  given 
to  the  obvious  diversity  of  nature  and  purport  in  those  very 
distinct  portions  of  which  the  sacred  volume  consists.  To 
any  one  who  does  but  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the  widely 
remote  dates,  the  extremely  diversified  character  of  the 
contents,  the  totally  dissimilar  circumstances  and  occasions 
of  the  composition,  of  the  several  writings,  it  must  be  ob- 
vious how  essentially  they  require  to  be  viewed  with  care- 
ful discrimination  as  to  the  variety  of  conditions  and  objects 
which  they  evince,  if  they  are  to  be  in  any  degree  rightly 
understood,  or  applied  as  they  were  intended  to  be.  But 
manifest  as  these  considerations  are,  and  readily  admitted 

*  I  should  translate  the  last  claoso  of  this  quotation,  "  that  every 
tongue  which  belieTed  might  be  gathered  together  unto  God."  —  G.  B*  ^* 
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when  simplj  put  before  any  reader  of  the  most  ordinary 
attxdnments  and  discernment,  it  is  singtdar  to  observe  how 
oonunonly  they  are  jwactically  lost  sight  of  in  the  too  preva- 
lent modes  of  reading  and  applying  Scripture, 

In  this  point  of  view  it  must  be  allowed  a  matter  of  the 
most  primary  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  whole  purport 
and  design  of  the  Bible,  to  apprehend  rightly  the  general 
relation,  but  at  the  same  time  the  characteristic  differences,  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  tlie  Law  and  the  Grospel,  the 
distinctive  character  to  be  traced  and  the  sort  of  connection 
actually  subsisting  between  tliem.  Nor  d6es  this  turn  on  con- 
siderations of  any  nice  or  critical  kind,  demanding  extensive 
learning  to  appreciate,  or  deep  study  to  judge  of;  it  implies 
a  mere  reference  to  matters  of  fact,  which  require  but  to  be 
indicated  to  be  understood,  so  that  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
how  conmionly  they  are  overlooked. 

Yet  on  no  subject,  perhaps,  are  more  confused  and  unsatis- 
factory ideas  more  commonly  prevalent ;  not  only  among  or- 
dinary, cai'eless,  or  formal  readers  of  Scripture,  but  even 
among  many  of  better  information  and  more  serious  religious 
views,  a  habit  is  too  general  of  confounding  together  the  con- 
tents of  all  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  whether  of  the  old  or 
new  dispensations,  of  the  Hebrew  or  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, into  one  promiscuous  mass,  regarding  them,  as  it  were, 
all  as  one  book,  or  code  of  religion,  and  of  citing  detached 
texts  from  both,  and  promiscuously  taking  precepts  and  insti- 
tutions, promises  and  thrcatenings,  belonging  to  peculiar  dis- 
pensations, and  applying  them  universally,  without  regard  to 
times,  persons,  or  circumstances.  And  such  a  mode  of  appeal- 
ing to  Scripture  is  sometimes  even  defended,  as  evincing  a 
meritorious  reverence  for  its  divine  character,  and  upheld  as 
a  consequence  from  the  belief  in  its  ijispiraiion.  Yet  in 
whatever  sense  that  belief  bo  entertained,  adopting  even  the 
strictest  meaning  of  the  term,  it  surely  by  no  means  follows 
but  that  ins])ircd  authority  may  have  a  reference  to  one  ob- 
ject and  not  to  Sixxoiher,  —  a  precept  or  declaration  may  have 
^^>®®n  ^dressed  to  ^^®  party  or  in  one  age,  and  not  designed 
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for  another,  — without  anj  disparagement  to  its  divine  char- 
acter. 

From  a  thoughtless,  desultory,  or  merely  formal  habit  of 
reading  the  diyine  Word,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
result  an  adoption  of  those  low  and  unworthy  notions  which 
prevail  so  commonly  as  to  the  character  and  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  which  especially  arise  from  the  con- 
fused combination  of  its  principles  with  those  of  older  and  less 
perfect  dispensations.  That  such  ideas  should  obtain  ready 
acceptance  with  the  many  will  not  surprise  those  who  con- 
sider the  various  causes  in  different  ways  operating  to  lower 
and  degrade  the  exalted  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  level  of  the  corrupt  apprehensions  of  human  nature, 
especially  among  the  mass  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking 
nominal  professors  of  a  belief  in  its  doctrine. 

But  it  must  be  a  matter  of  more  astonishment  that  such 
notions  should  find  encouragement  with  some  who  professedly 
look  at  Christianity  in  a  more  enlightened  sense,  and  avowed- 
ly seek  to  receive  it  in  no  blind,  formal  manner,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  its  evangelical  purity.  Yet  such  imhappily  is  the 
case.  And  whether  from  mere  want  of  thought  on  the  one 
hand,  or  from  preconceived  theories  on  the  other,  or  even  in 
some  cases  (we  must  fear)  from  more  mixed  motives,  so  un- 
prepared are  men  to  entertain  more  distinct  views,  that  the 
very  announcement  of  them  is  commonly  altogether  startling 
and  even  painful  to  their  prepossessions,  and  especially  when 
these  questions  are  found  to  be  mixed  up  with  certain  points 
of  supposed  practical  obligation  and  religious  observance ;  it 
fi>llows,  that  when  a  more  explanatory  view  of  the  subject  is 
presented,  the  hearers  too  generally  turn  away  with  impa- 
tience, or  even  with  disgust  and  ofience. 

Without  indulging  the  hope  of  being  able  to  remove  or 
conciliate  such  opposing  feelings  in  all  instances,  it  will  be  at 
least  the  endeavor,  in  the  following  exposition,  to  avoid  giving 
offence  by  the  assumption  of  a  polemical  tone ;  yet  to  state 
the  case  of  Christianity  as  independent  of  previous  dispensa- 
tions, simplj^in  reference  to  the  matter  of  fact,  with  t^at  plain- 
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ness  which  the  cause  of  truth  demands,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  evidence  furnished  by  Scripture,  and  in  the  desire  to 
maintain  and  elucidate  the  pure  and  enlightening  principles  of 
the  New  Testament,  according  to  what  appears,  at  least  to  the 
author,  their  unadulterated  and  eyangelical  simplicity. 

I.    The  Primeval  Dispensations. 

The  general  nature,  character,  and  connection  of  the  suc- 
cessive divine  dispensations  recorded  in  the  Bible,  as  briefly 
described  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (i.  1), 
—  the  announcements  in  various  measures  and  ^portions," 
and  under  various  "forms"  or  "aspects,"*  made  in  times 
past  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets, — fully  accords  with  what 
we  collect  in  detail  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  affords  the  only  simple  and  satisfactory  clew  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  them. 

The  view  presented  to  us  is  that  of  successive  revelations, 
systems,  covenants,  laws,  given  to  different  individuals,  fami- 
lies, or  nations,  containing  gradual,  progressive,  and  partial 
developments  of  the  truth,  and  intimations  of  the  Divine  wiU 
for  their  guidance,  accompanied  with  peculiar  positive  insti- 
tutions, adapted  to  the  ideas  of  the  age  and  the  condition  of 
the  parties  to  whom  they  were  vouchsafed. 

Thus  peculiar  revelations  are  represented  as  having  been 
made  —  each  distinct  from  the  other,  though  in  some  instances 
including  repetitions  —  to  Adam,  to  Noah,  to  Job,  to  Abrar 
liam,  to  Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  the  Israelites,  first  by  Moses, 
aflerwards  by  a  succession  of  prophets,  as  well  as  in  some 
instances  to  other  people;  as,  for  example,  to  the  Nine- 
vites  (if  the  book  of  Jonah  be  regarded  as  historical)  ;  — 
while,  in  contradistinction  to  all  these,  we  are  told,  "  in  these 
last  days  God  hath  spoken  unto  vs  by  his  Son "  (ib.),  in  a 
universal,  permanent,  and  perfect  dispensation  ;  —  the  earlier 
and  more  partial  were  not  made  "  to  us,^  or  designed  "/or  t«." 

Yet  it  is  important  to  trace  the  history  and  character  of 


*  This  is  clearly  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  original,  iroKvfjLtpSts  koL  9roXvrpo9ra>s. 
Heb.  i.  1.* 
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these  former  dispensations,  in  order  more  fully  to  elucidate 
the  distinct  nature  and  independence  of  the  last ;  and  espe- 
dallj  to  remove  prevalent  misconceptions  from  a  subject 
Tfhich,  however  plain  when  historically  and  rationally  con- 
sidered, has  been  involved  in  much  difficulty  firom  gratuitous 
and  often  visionary  theories. 

When  we  consider  the  very  imperfect  intimations,  often 
mere  hints  and  allusions,  given  in  the  Hebrew  records,  as  to 
these  early  reli^ous  institutions  and  the  design  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  obvious  and  wide  differences  in  the  circumstances 
of  those  people  and  times  from  our  own,  the  discerning  reader 
at  once  sees  how  littie  they  can  have  been  intended  to  be 
understood  as  containing  any  permanent  elements  of  a  uni- 
versal religion,  as  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  imagined. 
In  the  plain  terms  of  the  narrative  we  discover  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  in  the  comment  on  it  which  the  New  Testament 
supplies,  we  have  direct  assurance  to  the  contrary. 

In  general,  we  find  only  that  the  servants  of  God  in  those 
ages  were  accepted  in  walking  each  according  to  the  lights 
vouchsafed  to  him ;  while  in  other  respects  we  see  peculiar 
institutions  and  announcements  specially  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liar ends  and  purposes  of  the  dispensations.  Thus  we  trace 
from  the  first  the  approach  to  Gk)d  through  sacrifices,  offer- 
ings, and  formal  services. 

Some  infer  from  the  account  of  the  Divine  rest  after  the 
creation,  that  there  was  a  primeval  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
though  certainly  no  precept  is  recorded  as  having  been  given 
to  man  to  keep  it  up.  But  since,  from  the  irreconcilable  con- 
tradictions disclosed  by  geological  discovery,  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  the  six  days'  creation  cannot  now  be  regarded  by  any 
competentiy  informed  person  as  htstaricaly*  the  historical 
character  of  the  distinction  conferred  on  the  seventh  day  falls 
to  the  ground  along  with  it.     Yet  even  without  reference  to 

*  I  do  not  here  pretend  to  enter  on  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  con- 
dosion.  It  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  my  work,  On  the  Connection 
of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth,  1838,  and  in  my  article  "  Creation/'  in 
Stto't  Cycbpocdia  of  Bib.  Ui, 
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this  consideration,  some  of  the  best  commentators  have  re- 
garded the  passage  as  proleptical,  or  anticipatory. 

Aflerwards  we  find  the  distinction  of  dean  and  unclean 
animals  introduced,  and  the  prohibition  of  eating  blood,  in 
the  covenant  with  Noah  {Gen.  ix.  1),  of  which  the  Sabbath 
formed  no  part ;  nor  can  we  find  any  indication  of  it  in  the 
history  of  the  other  patriarchs:  a  point  particularly  dwelt 
upon  by  the  early  Christian  divines,  who  adopted  the  belief 
of  the  Jews  of  their  age  in  interpreting. their  Scriptures.* 
Some  have  dwelt  on  the  mention  of  the  division  of  time  by 
weeks  f  in  several  parts  of  the  early  Mosfdc  histoiy :  yet 

*  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  c.  Trypho,  236,  261)  bqjb,  "Tho  patrian:fas 
were  justified  before  God  not  keeping  Sabbaths/'  and  "  from  Abraham 
originated  circamcision  and  from  Moses  the  Sabbath/'  &c.  Ircnicas  (IV. 
30)  and  Tertollian  {Ad  Jud.,  U.  4)  both  declare  that  "  Abraham  without 
circumcision  and  without  obser\*ance  of  Sabbaths  belieTcd  in  God/'  Ac 

t  The  earlj  and  general  adoption  of  the  division  of  time  into  teedb 
may  be  obrionsly  and  rationally  derived  from  the  simple  consideratioo, 
that  among  all  rude  nations  the  first  periodical  division  of  time  which 
obtains  is  that  of  lunar  months,  while  those  conspicuous  phenomena,  the 
phases  or  quarters  of  the  moon,  correspond  to  a  week  nearly  enough  for 
the  common  purposes  of  such  nations. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  this  division  by  weeks  among  Eastern 
nations  from  a  very  remote  period  is  attested  by  various  ancient  writen. 
Dio  Cassius  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  the  Eg}'ptian8,  and  assigni 
the  origin  of  the  planetary  names  of  the  days.  {Ilist.  Bom.,  XXXVII.  18, 
19.)  Oldcndorf  found  it  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  {^Bim,  Archotol.  Bib.f 
trt.  "  Week.")  The  Brahmins  also  have  the  week  distinguished  by  the 
planetary  names.  (Life  of  Gcdileo,  12 ;  Laplace,  Precis  de  I' Hist.  d*Astrtm. 
16.)  The  Peruvians  divide  lunar  months  into  halves  and  quarters,  i.  e. 
weeks,  by  the  phases  of 'the  moon,  and  besides  have  a  period  of  nine 
days,  the  approximate  third  part  of  a  lunation  :  thus  showing  the  com- 
mon origin  of  both.  (Garcilasso,  Hist,  of  the  Incas,  in  Taylor's  Nat.  HiaL 
of  Society,  I.  291,  292.) 

So  also  the  Romans  hod  tlicir  ''  Nundince."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Mexicans  have  periods  of  five  and  of  thirteen  days,  with  names  to  each 
day.  (Norman  on  Yucatan^  i.  85,  and  Trans,  of  American  Eihnog.  Soc.,  I. 
58.)  And  the  week  is  not  known  to  the  Chinese,  nor  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  (Catlin,  II.  234) ;  fiu:t8  opposed  to  the  idea  of  any  universal 

primitive  tradition- 
AUnsions  to  a  saBCtity  ascribed  to  the  seventh  day  by  the  early  Greek 
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it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  the  historian  adopts  a 
particular  mode  of  reckoning,  it  was  therefore  used  by  the 
people  of  whom  he  is  writing :  but  were  it  so,  this  would  not 
imply  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 

In  all  the  early  dispensations  religious  truths  ore  conveyed 
under  figures,  and  obligations  enforced  by  motives,  specially 
adapted  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of  the  parties  addressed. 
Thus  temporal  prospects  are  always  held  out  as  the  immediate 
sanctions ;  and  the  mode  of  announcement  adopted  is  always 
that  in  which  Grod  is  represented  as  vouchsafing  to  enter  into 
a  covenant  with  his  creatures ;  —  the  form  is  always  that  of  a 

poets,  such  as  tbe  ifi^ofianj  d*  Zirura  Karrjkvdev  Upbv  ^fiap  of  Homer, 
and  like  expressions  of  ColUmachas,  Hesiod,  &c.,  arc  quoted  bj  Clemens 
Alexandrin.  (Strom,,  Y.),  and  expressly  described  by  him  to  haye  been 
derived  firom  the  Jews,  with  whoso  Scriptures  so  many  parallelisms  are 
found  in  the  classic  authors. 

Generally,  however,  the  universal  superstition  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
number  7,  combined  with  the  equally  common  propensity  to  attach  sanc- 
tity to  particular  periods  and  days,  are  sufficient  elements  out  of  which 
such  ideas  would  naturally  take  their  rise. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans  festivals  were  held  in  honor  of  Saturn, 
with  a  reference  to  commemorating  the  Satumian  or  Golden  age,  and 
with  this  idea  it  was  unlawful  on  the  day  sacred  to  Saturn  to  go  out  to 
war  (Macrobius,  Lib.  I. ;  Saturn.,  c.  16),  and  it  was  held  unlucky  to 
commence  a  journey  or  undertake  any  business  :  a  superstition  alluded 
to  by  Tibullus  {Eleg.  I.  3,  v.  18),  "  Saturn!  aut  sacram  me  tenuisse 
diem." 

What  particular  feast  is  here  referred  to  there  is  nothing  to  show.  The 
supposition  of  some  of  his  commentators,  that  it  meant  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week,  is  wholly  gratuitous.  But  if  it  were  so,  the  idea  would  be 
naturally  and  obviously  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  whose  customs,  espe- 
dally  the  Sabbath,  are  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Koman  writers ; 
and,  from  their  wide  dispersion,  must  have  been  generally  familiar,  as  iu 
fact  we  learn  from  the  boast  of  Josephus  (Adv.  Ap.,  11.)  and  of  Fhilo, 
that  "  there  is  no  place  whore  the  Sabbath  is  not  known,"  and  the  testi- 
mony of  Theophilus  Antiochus  (Lib.  11.,  Ad  Arist.)  to  the  same  effect,  as 
well  as  Dthers  often  cited  :  which  show  the  strict  preservation  of  the  ob- 
servance among  the  scattered  Jews  ;  and  it  may  possibly  have  been  con- 
formed to  by  others,  or  the  occasion  laid  hold  of  as  convenient  for  other 
purposes  :  as,  e.  g.,  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  (Lib.  XXXH.),*' Diogenes 
grammaticus  disputarc  sabbatia  Rhodi  solitns." 
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stipukUian  of  certain  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  and  certain 
blessings  or  punishments  to  be  awarded  as  thej  are  fulfilled 
or  not ;  —  and  these  conditions,  always  of  a  precise,  formal, 
positive  kind,  not  implying  merely  moral  obligations.  The 
spirit  of  all  these  covenants  was  that  of  "  touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not"  (CoL  ii.  21),  involving  a  ground  and  motive  of 
obedience  precisely  adapted  to  the  very  infancy  of  the  human 
race.  Such  was  the  very  covenant  with  Adam  in  Paradise : 
"  Eat  not  of  the  tree,  —  or  thou  shalt  die."  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that,  if  the  Sabbath  had  formed  a  part  of  that  covenant, 
it  was  an  institution  exactly  in  keeping  with  it :  Eat  not  of 
the  tree,  — keep  holy  the  seventh  day.  The  same  idea  of  a 
covenanted  stipulation  of  positive  observances,  in  which  sacri- 
fice was  the  most  prominent,  characterizes  all  the  succeeding 
announcements,  —  &om  the  covenant  of  circumcision  with 
Abraham  down  to  the  more  detailed  and  complete  scheme  of 
the  Mosuc  Law. 

In  these  early  and  imperfect  dispensations  it  is  idle  to  look 
for  any  great  principles  of  universal  moral  application,  as  has 
been  sometimes  fancied :  —  for  instance,  finding  authority  for 
capital  punishment  in  the  precept  given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  6), 
or  for  tithes  in  the  example  of  Melchisedec  (Grcn  xiv.  20). 
So  far  fix)m  perceiving  any  support  for  the  idea,  that  because 
a  precept  or  institution  was  firom  the  beginning,  it  was  there- 
fore designed  to  be  of  universal  and  perpetual  obligation,  on 
the  contrary,  we  rather  see  in  its  very  antiquity  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  of  a  nature  suited  and  intended  only  for 
the  earliest  stage  of  the  religious  development  of  man. 

But  apart  from  these  peculiarities,  we  trace  all  along  the 
announcement  of  "  the  promise "  (GraL  iii.  19),  which  was 
before  the  covenant,  and  to  which  the  fathers  looked  as  not 
transitory.  Christianity,  by  fulfilling  the  promise,  supersedes 
all  previous  imperfect  dispensations:  itself  emphatically  a 
New  covenant,  the  very  reverse  of  a  recurrence  to  a  primitive 
religion  (as  fancied  by  some).  The  patriarchs,  and  especially 
Abraham,  are  set  forth  as  examples  of  faith  in  the  promise  ; 
«id  in  this  respect  Christian  believers  are  called  children  of 
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Abraham  (Gal.  iii.  7) :  but  manifestly  not  in  the  sense  of 
their  retrograding  to  an  older  and  less  perfect  state  of  things : 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Diyine  revelation  is  clearly  stamped 
with  the  character  of  advance. 

n.    TTie  Judaical  Law* 

The  manifest  design  of  the  book  of  Genesis  was  not  to 
teach  u$  a  primitive  religion,  but  to  form  an  introduction  to 
the  Law  for  the  Jews.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  ^  to 
understand  Grcnesis  we  must  begin  with  Exodus  " ;  firom  the 
actual  history  and  circumstances  of  the  people  we  can  best 
appreciate  what  their  books  spoke  to  them. 

Those  events  in  the  premous  history  are  always  selected 
and  enlarged  upon  which  have  a  direct  reference  to  points  in 
the  subsequent  institutions,  or  were  anticipations  of  the  Law^ 
or  the  rudiments  out  of  which  its  ordinances  were  framed. 

Thus,  the  narrative  of  the  six  days'  creation,  first  announced 
in  the  Decalogue,  and  afterwards  amplified  in  Genesis,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  can  now  only  be  regarded  as  an 
adaptation  of  a  poetical  cosmogony  (doubtless  already  familiar 
to  the  Israelites)  to  the  purpose  of  enforcing  on  them  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath.  And  in  like  manner  the  other  insti- 
tutions of  primeval  worship  (already  adverted  to)  —  the 
sacrifices,  the  distinctions  of  dean  and  unclean  animals,  the 
prohibition  of  blood,  and  afterwards  the  appointment  of 
circumcision,  the  choice  of  a  peculiar  people,  the  promise 
of  Canaan  —  form  the  prominent  topics,  as  being  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Mosaic  covenant,  and  approximations  towards 
the  system  of  the  Law. 

The  object  of  the  Law  was  declared  to  be,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  separate  the  people  of  Israel  by  peculiar  marks  and 
badges  from  all  other  nations,  as  a  people  chosen  for  the  high 
ilends  and  purposes  of  the  Divine  counsels  (sec  especially 
£xod.  xix.  5 ;  xxxi.  13  - 17  ;  Deut  xiv.  1 ;  xxvi.  16 ;  Ezek. 
XX.  9  - 12).  This  was  to  be  effected  especially  by  such  dis- 
tinctions as  those  of  circumcision,  the  prohibition  of  inter- 
maniageS)  or  any  participation  with  idolaters;  by  all  their 
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exclusive  usages  and  ceremonies,  but  chiefly  by  the  marked 
singularity  of  the  Sabbath,  which,  along  with  the  Passover, 
was  appointed  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  Law,  and  was  em- 
phatically declared  (Exod.  xxxi.  16  ;  Ezek.  xx.  12  ;  Neh.  ix. 
14,  &C.)  to  be  a  distinctive  sign  between  God  and  the  people 
of  Israel,  wliich  they  were  always  to  remember  to  keep  up ; 
a  peculiarity  further  evinced  by  its  being  always  prominently 
coupled  with  the  sanctity  of  the  temple,  the  new  moons  and 
other  feasts  (Lev.  xix.  30  ;  Isa.  i.  13  ;  Ixvi.  23  ;  Hos.  ii.  11 ; 
Ezek.  xlv.  17),  and  one  of  the  pledges  by  which  the  proselyte 
was  to  take  hold  of  the  covenant  (Isa.  Ivi.  G).  The  directions 
for  the  mode  of  observing  it  were  minute  and  strict ;  and  the 
precepts  always  precisely  regard  the  observance,  not  of  one 
day  in  seven,  but  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  such,  in 
commemoration  of  the  rest  after  the  Creation,*  though  in  one 
respect  also  it  is  afterwards  urged  as  reminding  them  of  their 
deliverance  out  of  Egypt  (Deut  v.  14).  These  distinctions 
constituted  at  once  their  security  and  their  motives  of  obe- 
dience. The  Law  throughout  is  a  series  of  adaptations  to  them 
and  their  national  peculiarities. 

Yet  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  something  general,  as  "  a  pre- 
liminary education  of  the  human  race  " ;  t  but  the  plain  history 
discloses  nothing  but  the  training  of  one  single  people  for  a 
specific  purpose. 

We  see  continued  exemplifications  of  wise  adaptation  to 
the  Jewish  national  mind  in  the  entire  7node  of  the  delivery 
of  the  Law  amid  terrors,  signs,  and  wonders  ;  and  especially 
in  the  oral  announcement  of  the  Dcciilogue  from  Sinai ;  while 
its  consignment  to  tables  of  stone  is  expressly  stated  to  be  for 


*  The  Jewish  Rahbis  have  always  understood  the  institution  to  belong 
to  the  particular  day  of  the  cessation  of  the  Creation,  enjoined  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  as  they  say,  "  that  they  might  fasten  in  their  minds  the  be# 
lief  that  die  world  had  a  beginning,  which  is  a  thread  that  draws  after  it 
all  the  foundations  of  the  Law  or  principles  of  religion."  (Rabbi  Levi  of 
Barcelona,  quoted  by  Patrick,  on  Exod.  xix.)  The  same  idea  occurs 
In  a  Jewish  fonn  of  prayer  quoted  also  by  Patrick. 

t  See  Posey  on  Bationalism,  1.  156. 
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a  memorial  or  "testimony"  (Exod.  xxxi.  18;  xxxiv.  29)  to 
the  covenant,  of  which  these  precepts  constituted  some  of  the 
more  primary  stipulations.  And  throughout  the  whole  Law 
we  trace  equal  adaptations  in  the  form  and  manner  of  the 
precepts  and  injunctions :  all  minute  and  literal,  not  rising 
to  any  broad  principles,  which  the  Israelites  at  that  time 
would  have  been  incapable  of  comprehending. 

The  distinction  adopted  by  many  modem  divines  between 
the  "  ceremonial  '*  and  the  "  moral  *'  law  appears  nowhere  in 
the  books  of  Moses.  No  one  portion  or  code  is  held  out  as 
comprising  the  rules  of  moral  obligation  distinct  and  apart 
from  those  of  a  positive  nature :  such  a  distinction  would  have 
been  miintelligible  to  them ;  and  "  the  Law  "  is  always  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  a  whole,  without  reference  to  any  such 
classification ;  and  the  obligations  of  all  parts  of  it,  as  of  the 
same  kind. 

In  particular,  what  is  termed  the  moral  law  is  certainly 
in  no  way  peculiarly  to  be  identified  with  the  Decalogue. 
Though  moral  duties,  are  specially  enjoined  in  many  places 
of  the  Law,  yet  the  Decalogue  certainly  does  not  contain  aU 
moral  duties,  even  by  remote  implication,  and  on  the  widest 
construction.  It  totally  omits  many  such,  as,  e.  g.,  beneficence, 
truth,  justice,  temperance,  control  of  temper,  and  others ;  and 
some  moral  precepts  omitted  here  are  introduced  in  other 
places. 

Equally  in  the  Decalogue  and  the  rest  of  the  Law,  we  find 
precepts  referring  to  what  are  properly  moral  duties  scattered 
and  intermixed  with  those  of  a  positive  and  formal  kind,  and 
in  no  way  distinguished  from  them  in  authority  or  impor- 
tance ;  but  both  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  dis- 
pensation, expressed  in  a  form  accompanied  with  sanctions 
and  enforced  by  motives  precisely  adapted  to  the  character 
'and  capacity  of  the  people,  and  such  as  formed  part  of  the 
exact  stipulations  of  the  covenant. 

Their  duties  were  urged  more  generally  in  some  passages 
(as,  e.  g.,  in  Deut,  xi.  21,  22 ;  iv.  27,  &c)  on  the  consid- 
eration of  national  blessings ;  in  others  on  more  particular 
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grounds,  such  as  the  motiyes  assigned  for  filial  obedience 
(Exod.  XX.  12)  in  a  long  life;  the  recompense  for  benefi- 
cence and  equity  (Frov.  xix.  17 ;  Fs.  xli.  1 ;  xxxvii.  25, 
&c)  ;  the  appeal  to  the  dread  of  Divine  vengeance  (Exod. 
xxiv.  17;  Deut  iv.  24;  Isa.  Ixvi.  16;  Deut  iv.  31);  and 
the  remembrance  of  benefits  conferred.  In  general  their 
reward  was  to  be  found  in  obedience :  to  keep  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  was  to  be  "  their  wisdom  and  their  righteous- 
ness"; and  the  great  maxim  and  promise  was,  ^He  that 
doeth  these  things  shall  live  in  them  **  (Deut.  iv.  6 ;  vL  25 ; 
Lev.  xviii.  5). 

The  Law  conformed  to  many  points  of  human  infirmity :  it 
offered  splendid  rites  and  ceremonies  to  attract  popular  rever- 
ence, and  wean  the  people  from  their  proneness  to  the  gross 
ceremonies  of  idolatry.  It  indulged  the  disposition  to  observe 
^  days,  and  times,  and  seasons  "  by  the  Sabbaths  and  feasts, 
and  by  occasional  fasts,  originally  only  a  symbol  of  ordinary 
mourning,  but  afterwards  invested  with  a  religious  character 
(Isa.  Iviii.  5  ;  Joel  ii.  12).  It  commended  avenging  and  san- 
guinary zeal,  especially  in  the  punishment  of  blasphemers 
(Lev.  xxiv.  14;  Deut  xiii.  9).  It  sanctioned  the  ^  lex  tdUo' 
nis^  (Exod.  xxL  23),  —  "life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,**  —  that  most  perfect  idea  of  retributive  justice  to  the 
uncivilized  mind;  and  in  general  it  connected  the  idea  of 
punishment  with  that  of  vengeance,  the  most  congenial  to  a 
barbarous  apprehension.  If  it  restricted  marriages  within 
certain  degrees  of  kindred,  it  at  least  connived  at  polygamy ; 
and  allowed  a  law  of  divorce  suited  "  to  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts  "  (IVIatt.  xix.  8).  The  Law  altogether  was  established 
with  a  regard  to  the  infirmity  and  blindness  of  the  people, 
"»n  consideration  to  transgressions** *  (Gal.  iii.  19). 

While  it  prohibited  idolatry,  it  represented  the  Deity  under 
human  similitudes,  with  hunian  passions  and  bodily  members. 


♦  Thia  appears  to  mc  to  be  the  proper  force  of  the  adverb  x^'P*"  1^®™ 
used  by  the  Apostle.  From  its  etymology  it  must  be  supposed  to  imply 
"  becoiue  of/'  in  2^  favorable  or  indulging  sense.  It  seems  to  correspond 
to  w^  in  Matt  xix.  S. 
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asy  e.  g.,  wearj  and  resting  from  his  work,  aogrj,  repenting, 
and  jealous  of  other  gods ;  and  designated  more  particolarlj 
as  "  Jehovah,"  the  national  Grod  of  Israel,  &c  It  is  not  one 
of  the  least  remarkable  of  these  anthropomorphisms  that  (as 
in  fonner  instances)  the  disclosure  of  the  Divine  purposes  is 
made  under  the  figure  of  Jehovah  entering  into  a  covenant 
with  his  people,  an  idea  speciallj  adapted  to  a  nation  of  the 
lowest  moral  capadtj.  All  points  of  dutj  were  proposed 
under  the  fonn  of  precise  stipulations,  (just  as  in  other  times 
religious  vows,  temperance  pledges,  subscriptions  to  creeds, 
&c  have  been  adopted,)  to  keep  a  stronger  hold  on  those  in- 
capable of  higher  motives.  The  inmiediate  appeal  to  divine 
sanctions  sensibly  present,  and  the  enforcement  of  moral 
duties  under  the  form  of  a  positive  engagement,  were  pre- 
dselj  calculated  to  influence  those  who  had  no  apprehension 
of  pure  principles  of  moral  obligation,  or  of  a  higher  spiritual 
service. 

Again,  obedience  was  to  be  rewarded  and  sin  to  be  visited 
bj  blessings  or  judgments  on  the  posterity  of  the  offender 
(Exod.  XX.  5),  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  the  ordinary  conse- 
quences of  good  or  bad  conduct  in  the  parents  naturally  in- 
fluencing the  fortunes  of  the  children,  but  by  a  peculiar 
]«x>vidential  interposition.  And  in  connection  with  this  was 
another  striking  peculiarity  of  the  covenant,  that  obedience 
and  disobedience  were  both  regarded  as  national,  for  which 
national  rewards  and  judgments  were  to  be  awarded;  the 
whole  people  in  the  aggregate  being  represented  as  possessing 
a  collective  and  common  responsibility.  These  peculiarities 
were  obviously  connected  with  the  absence  of  those  higher 
motives  and  sanctions  which  would  be  derived  from  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  ;  which  clearly /orm^rf  no  part  of  the 
covenant,  even  if  believed  by  some  pious  and  enlightened  in- 
dividuals, and  in  later  times  hinted  at  by  the  prophets. 

The  obligations  of  the  Law  were  strongly  declared  to  be 
perpetual  (as,  e.  g.,  Exod.  xxxi.  17 ;  Lev.  xvi  34 ;  xxiv.  8  ; 
2  Kings  xvii.  37,  &c ;  Isa.  Iv.  3),  and  the  covenant  everkut' 
*^9 —  expressions  which  cannot  now  be  taken  litertfly. 
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Its  privileges  might  at  all  times  be  extended  to  strangers 
bj  their  undergoing  the  initiatory  rite.  This  was  in  later 
ages  extensively  realized  (see  Exod.  xii.  48  ;  comp.  with  Isa. 
Ivi.  6;  and  Deut  xxix.  11). 

The  prophecies  of  the  future  extension  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion might  in  a  first  sense  apply  literally  to  this  extension  of 
proselytism,  —  the  coming  in  of  remote  nations  to  the  Jewish 
church  and  worship,  resorting  to  its  temple,  adopting  its  rites 
and  offerings,  and  keeping  its  festivals  and  Sabbaths :  as  we 
know  was  in  fact  largely  fulfilled  before  the  introduction  of 
the  Gospel  (Isa.  Ivi.  3  ;  Ixvi.  11,  12,  19  -23  ;  Micah  iv.  1  ; 
Zech.  viii.  21 ;  Amos  ix.  11 ;  comp.  Acts  ii.  5,  &c). 

These  predictions  are,  however,  also  figuratively  interpreted 
of  the  spread  of  the  Grospcl  and  the  glories  of  the  spiritual 
Zion.  If  so,  all  the  particulars  in  the  description  must  be 
interpreted  by  the  same  analogy ;  if  Israel  and  the  temple  be 
metaphorical,  then  the  sacrifices,  new  moons,  and  Sabbaths 
most  be  so  likewise ;  if  these  latter  are  taken  literally,  we  can 
only  understand  the  whole  literally,  or  we  violate  all  rules  of 
iaterpretation  and  analogy. 

The  precision  and  formality  of  the  Law  were  in  some  de- 
gree extended  and  spiritualized  by  the  Prophets,  The  words 
of  Ezekiel  (xviii.  3)  have  been  understood  as  positively  ab- 
rogating the  punishment  of  the  posterity  for  the  sins  of  the 
fiUher;  and  Isaiah  (i.  13,  &c.)  strongly  decries  the  sacrifices 
and  Sabbaths.  They  also  gave  intimations  that  tlie  Law  was 
to  come  to  an  end,  or  rather  to  be  superseded  by  a  better  and 
more  spiritual  covenant  (Isa.  ii.  2 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31 ;  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25  ;  Mai.  iv.  2  -  G).  Midachi,  the  last,  connects  the 
two  dispensations,  —  looking  backwards  to  Moses  and  for- 
wards to  Christ  and  his  forerunner. 

John  the  Baptist  was  the  minister  of  an  intermediate  or 
preparatory  dispensation.  He  accordingly  recognized  all  ex- 
isting obligations,  but  reproved  hypocrisy  and  formality,  and 
urged  repentance  and  its  practical  fruits  (Luke  iii.  10  - 14 ; 
Matt  iiL  7).  He  more  especially  announced  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  at  hand,  and  pointed  to  Jesus  as  "  the  Christ,"  <<  the 
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Lamb  of  God  "  who  should  bring  it  in  (John  L  27,  29),  and 
^  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

HL    The  Teaching  of  Christ. 

In  the  teaching  of  Jesus  we  find  no  repeal  of  an  old  dis- 
pensation to  introduce  a  new ;  but  a  gradual  method  of  prep- 
aration bj  spiritual  instruction  for  a  better  system. 

During  his  ministry  on  earth,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was 
still  only  "  at  hand  "  and  "  to  come  "  (IVIark  i.  15  ;  Matt  vi. 
10).  Serious  misconceptions  oflen  arise  &om  applying  his 
instructions  without  remembering  that  he  was  himself  em- 
phatically ^  made  under  the  Law  "  (Gral.  iv.  4),  and  address- 
ing Uiose  under  it  as  still  in  force. 

To  the  Jews  in  general  he  inculcated  moral  and  spiritual 
duties ;  not  any  change  in  existing  grounds  and  principlei,  but 
reform  in  practice.  He  censured  severely  the  hypocrisy  and 
ostentation  of  the  Pharisees  and  their  followers ;  their  exces- 
8ive  minuteness  even  in  matters  ordained,  and  their  ^  making 
of  none  effect "  the  divine  law  by  human  additions  (Mark  viL 
13).  Tet  he  offered  no  disparagement  to  the  Law  as  such. 
While  he  insisted  on  its  weightier  matters,  he  would  not  have 
its  lesser  points  neglected  (Matt.  TxnL  28).  He  enlarged  its 
spirit,  yet  acknowledged  its  letter  as  the  rule  still  in  force  on 
the  Jews.  His  own  example  was  emphatic.  His  plain 
declaration  implies  none  of  those  refined  distinctions  which 
have  been  sometimes  drawn  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
"  destroy"  and  "fulfil"  (Matt.  v.  17)  ;  to  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Jews  as  to  his  having  a  design  hostUe  to  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  he  assures  them  that  the  very  aim  of  his 
life  was  to  obey  it  in  every  particular,  "to  fulfil,"  in  their 
phrase,  "  all  righteousness  "  (Matt  iii.  15).  And  so  his  Jew- 
ish followers  were  exhorted  to  "  keep  the  commandments  "  if 
they  "  would  enter  into  life  "  (Matt  xix.  17)  ;  and  doing  so, 
they  were  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God  "  (Mark  xii. 
34),  though  not  yet  in  it  Not  the  least  of  the  commandments 
was  to  be  broken ;  no  part  of  its  force  to  fail  during  that  age 
or  dispensation  (Matt  v.  18). 

4* 
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Thus  far  in  general :  in  more  special  instances  we  find  him 
upholding  the  authority  of  the  existing  church  and  its  teach- 
ers, and  the  appeal  to  its  tribunals  (Matt  xxiiL  1 ;  xviii.  17). 
He  recognized  the  Mosaic  law  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and 
though  he  limited  the  latter  more  strictly  (Matt  xix.  8),  it 
was  to  repress  the  gross  abuse  of  it  which  then  prevailed ; 
and  this  only  under  an  express  reference  to  what  was  the 
original  design  of  the  institution  from  the  authority  of  the 
books  of  Moses. 

He  referred  to  fasting  as  an  existing  rite  under  the  Law, 
though  sternly  reproving  the  hypocritical  and  ostentatious 
performance  of  it  (Matt  vi.  18 ;  comp.  Isa.  IviiL  5).  In  the 
same  terms  he  censured  formality  and  ostentation  in  almsgiv- 
ing and  prayer  (Matt  vi.  1  -  5)  ;  and  taught  that  offerings  at 
the  altar  were  not  to  be  omitted,  though  reconciliation  was 
of  more  importance  (Matt  v.  23). 

He  particularly  and  repeatedly  reproved  the  Pharisaical 
moroseness  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath :  himself  wrought 
cures  on  it,  and  vindicated  works  of  charity  and  necessity 
(Matt  xii.  1)  ;  yet  only  by  such  arguments  and  examples  as 
the  Jewish  teachers  themselves  allowed,  and  their  own  Scrip- 
tures afforded  authority  for.  But  he  did  not  in  any  way 
modify  or  abolish  it,  or  substitute  any  oth«r  for  it,  though  he 
fully  asserted  his  power  to  do  so ;  and  expressly  urged  upon 
them  the  consideration  that  it  was  made  for  "  the  man  "  *  (i.  e. 
those  to  whom  it  was  appointed),  and  not  ^  the  man  "  for  it ; 
as  an  institution  of  a  permanent  kind  connected  with  the 
moral  ends  of  man's  being ;  adapted  to  the  parties  for  whom 
it  was  designed,  but  having  nothing  in  its  nature  of  unchange- 
able or  general  obligation  to  which  mankind  were  to  conform. 

He  defeated  insidious  questions  by  an  appeal  to  the  Law 
itself:  «  What  is  written? "  (Luke  x.  26 ;  Mark  x.  3,  &c.)  ; 
and  taking  occasion  from  a  point  disputed  among  them, 
he  enforced  the  two  great  commandments  (IVIatt  xxii.  37; 

*  This  is  clearly  the  force  of  the  original  (Mark  ii.  97),  diA  r  6  y  &»> 
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OQinp.  with  Deut  yi.  5  ;  Lev.  xix.  18 ;  Matt  viL  12 ;  Tobit 
iv.  15)  as  the  sum  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  in  general 
urged  obedience  on  the  very  principle  and  promise  of  the 
Law  itself:  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live  "  (Luke  x.  28  ;  Bom. 
X.  3  ;  Gral.  iiL  12 ;  comp.  with  Lev.  xviii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xx.  11 ; 
Neh.  ix.  29). 

He  took  the  Decalogue  as  the  text  of  his  instructions  to  the 
Jews  (Mark  x.  19 ;  Matt.  v.  21,  &c. ;  xix.  16,  &c)  ;  and 
made  many  enlargements  upon  it :  giving  them  new  precepts 
expressly  in  addition  to  it,  and  not  as  tmfoldiny  anything 
already  contained  or  implied  in  it,  and  expressly  contrasting 
his  own  teaching  with  wliat  "  was  said  of  old."  But  we  find 
no  modification  or  softening  of  the  Law,  no  repeal  of  one  part 
and  retaining  another,  as  is  often  imagined. 

Christ's  teaching  during  his  ministry  was  plainly  but  jwe- 
Uminary  and  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation. His  general  discourses  were  simply  practicisd,  yet 
with  an  obvious  peculiarity  of  adaptation  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Jewish  people.  "  The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  "  were  veiled 
in  parables  to  the  multitude,  explained  to  the  disciples  in 
private,  and  understood  only  by  those  who  "  had  ears  to  hear  " 
(Matt  xiii.  9-17).  During  his  ministry  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffq^ed  violence  "  (Matt  xi.  12),  the  more  enlight- 
ened partially  understood  it,  and  the  strong  in  spirit  forced 
an  entrance. 

He  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  beginning  from  first 
principles  (Matt  ix.  17  ;  xviii.  1),  for  becoming  as  little  chil- 
dren ;  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  progressive  enlighten- 
ment (John  viii.  31),  urging  the  Jews  especially  to  search 
their  own  Scriptures  (John  v.  39),  (those  in  which  ye  think 
ye  have  eternal  life,)  in  support  of  his  claims,  and  insisting 
especially  on  a  new  and  higher  "  regeneration  "  than  that  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Rabbis  (John  iii.  3). 

He  repeatedly  declared  his  mission  to  be  only  to  the  House 
of  Israel.  In  some  few  instances,  indeed.  Gentiles  came  to 
him ;  but  no  distinct  instruction  was  given,  except  in  the  one 
remaikable  case  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  which  is  peculiar- 
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Ij  important  as  being  the  only  distinct  reference  in  Christ's 
teaching  to  the  new  dispensation  cu  extending  to  the  Gentiles^ 
and  the  termination  of  the  old  with  respect  to  the  Jews  (John 
iv.  21). 

According  to  the  whole  system  disclosed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, it  is  dear  that  Christ's  kingdom  could  not  properly  begin 
till  after  his  death  and  resurrection  (Luke  xxiv.  46).  Its  ex- 
tension to  all  nations,  though  more  than  once  hinted  of  in  his 
discourses  (Matt  viii.  11 ;  John  x.  16,  <&;c),  and  indirectly 
figured  ovt  in  several  of  the  parables,  was  not  positively  an- 
nounced till  the  final  charge  was  given  to  the  Apostles  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  Acts  i.  8). 

IV.     The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles, 

The  preaching  of  the  Apostles  in  the  first  instance  was 
confined  to  Jews  and  proselytes,  who  continued  under  the  Law 
and  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  simply  adding  the  belief 
in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  joining  in  Christian  conmiunion. 

The  Apostles  themselves  conformed  to  the  Law  in  all  par- 
ticulars, even  St  Paul,  while  he  claimed  the  liberty  of  doing 
otherwise ;  and  St.  Peter  was  reproached  with  inconsistency 
in  deviating  from  it  even  in  one  point  (Acts  xxi.  24 ;  GraL 
iL  11). 

The  first  great  step  was  the  announcement  of  the  ahoUtion 
of  the  separation  between  Jew  and  Gkmtile,  commenced  in 
the  commission  to  Peter  to  convert  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  34). 
Yet  in  fact  Christianity  was  long  confined  chiefly  to  Jews  or 
proselytes,  or  Gentile  converts  from  among  those  who  liad 
previously  in  some  degree  conformed  to  the  Law.  In  address- 
ing such  parties  the  appeal  would  be  naturally  made  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  furnishing  proofs  of  Christianity. 

Of  the  preaching  to  the  Samaritans  nothing  is  recorded, 
but  it  was  doubtless  accordant  with  the  words  of  Christ  to  the 
Samaritan  woman,  and  could  involve  little  reference  to  Jewish 
obligations. 

Wlien  purely  Gentiles,  or  heathens,  were  addressed,  there 
is  no  evidence  or  instance  of  any  reference  being  made  to 
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Old  Testament  authority,  to  the  Law  as  preKminary  to  the 
Goipel,  or  to  any  supposed  primitive  religion,  as  to  a  sort  of 
prior,  but  forgotten,  obligation.  The  appeal  was  (in  all  the 
few  cases  recorded)  to  the  natural  evidences  of  one  God,  to 
the  moral  law  of  conscience,  and  then  directly  to  the  fact  of 
Christ's  resurrection  and  its  consequences.  Such  was  the 
tenor  of  St.  Paul's  discourse  at  Lystra  and  at  Athens  (Acts 
zyii.  22 ;  xiv.  17),  and  such  the  purport  of  his  whole  elabo- 
rate argument  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans 
(Bom.  L  18 ;  ii.  14,  &c.),  where  he  positively  and  pointedly 
makes  his  appeal  to  the  Gentiles,  not  on  the  ground  of  the 
revealed  law,  but  solely  on  that  of  natural  reason  and  conr 
fidence.  And  just  as  he  referred  the  Jews  to  their  Scrip- 
tures, so,  to  enforce  his  argument  with  authorities  to  the  hea- 
then, he  quotes  their  own  poets  (Acts  xvii.  28 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  33 ; 
Tit  i.  12). 

The  omission  of  any  reference  to  previous  obligations 
(which,  if  they  had  existed,  were  certainly  unknown)  is  em- 
phatic. Any  supposed  universal  law  given  to  the  Patriarchs 
would  clearly  have  required  to  be  revived,  but  no  intimation 
or  even  allusion  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  Apostolic  teaching.  Such  a  reference,  for  example,  was 
manifestly  requisite  for  any  revival  of  a  primeval  Sabbath, 
had  it  been  contemplated ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  such 
intimation  can  be  found.  The  only  allusion  to  the  subject  at 
all  is  addressed  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  iv.  4),  and  the  turn  of 
the  allusion  is  figurative  and  obviously  quite  different. 

The  very  natural  belief  of  the  Jews,  that  the  Gentiles  were 
incapable  of  justification,  except  through  conformity  to  the 
covenant  of  circumcision,  at  a  very  early  period  led  to  attempts 
to  impose  the  Law  on  Gentile  converts  (Acts  xv.  1  -  28),  until 
the  Apostolic  decree  finally  settled  the  question,  in  which  cer- 
tain observances  onlg  are  retained  and  prescribed,  described 
as  practically  "necessary**  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
times :  the  omission  of  all  others,  as  meats.  Sabbaths,  &c,  is 
emphatic,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  recognition,  whether 
generally  of  the  Law  as  such,  or  of  any  previous  dispenaatiaii, 
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or  of  any  part  of  it,  or  an  enlarged  or  modified  view  of  its 
precepts  to  be  made  the  rule  of  Christian  obedience.  But 
60  inveterate  were  the  prepossessions  of  the  Jews,  that  later 
attempts  of  this  kind  were  continually  made,  which  called 
forth  the  special  censures  of  St  Paul,  and  the  strongest  argu- 
ments against  these  notions  so  destructive  to  the  real  spirit  of 
the  Grospel,  such  as  form  the  main  purport  of  his  Episties  to 
the  Galatians  and  Colossians,  of  material-  portions  of  those  to 
the  Romans,  and  the  Second  to  the  Corinthians  (as,  e.  g., 
2  Cor.  iii.,  &&),  and  of  scattered  declarations  in  nearly  all. 

Hence  the  expression  Christian  "  liberty "  obviously  applies 
only  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  particular  instance  of  Judaiz- 
ing,  while  the  assurance  "  ye  are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under 
grace,"  (the  necessity  for  which  arose  solely  from  the  same 
cause,)  is  most  carefully  guarded  against  any  such  misapplica- 
tion as  would  sanction  sin,  any  tendency  to  tlie  preposterous- 
doctrine  of  Antinomianism  (Kom.  vL  1, 14).  No  such  lan- 
guage need  have  been  used  with  respect  to  Grentile  converts 
but  for  $uch  attempts  at  enslaving  theuL  The  Apostie  ad- 
dressed distinctly  both  those  "  under  the  Law," — the  Jews, — 
and  those  "  not  under  the  Law,"  —  the  Grentiles ;  the  former 
generally  were  still  under  it,  though  they  might  have  been 
released  from  it-  But  the  latter  cmld  not  he  released  from 
that  to  which  they  had  never  been  subject.  To  say  that  they 
were  free  from  the  law  of  the  Hebrews  was  indeed  true,  but 
tuperfluous  ;  they  needed  not  to  be  told  so ;  what  was  to  bring 
them  under  it  ?  certainly  not  the  GospeL 

The  strong  feeling  of  the  Jews  with  respect  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  drcimicision  appears,  however,  very  reasonable;  it 
was  not  a  mere  national  prejudice,  but  arose  purely  out  of  the 
belief  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  covenant,  and  to  them 
seemed  to  involve  all  the  other  obligations  of  the  Law,  not  to 
be  abrogated  without  the  loss  of  that  distinction.  Hence  the 
difficulty  of  the  argument  with  them.  It  is,  however,  con- 
ducted with  consummate  skill  by  the  AposUe,  directing  his 
reasoning  with  admirable  effect,  so  m  at  once  to  bear  on  the 
case  of  the  Gentiles,  and  with  egual  force  on  that  of  the  Jews, 
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in  a  waj  which  they  must  acknowledge  as  condusiye  on  their 
own  principles  (as  in  Bom.  xi.  13,  &c). 

He  maintained  himself  a  compliance  with  the  ordinances 
yet  subsisting :  "  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,"  as  "  under 
the  Law  " ;  to  the  Gentiles  as  "  without  the  Law  "  (1  Cor.  ix. 
20)  :  but  this  was  no  deceptive  assumption,  since  he  acttcaHy 
was  in  one  sense  both. 

The  distinction  of  meats,  dean  or  undean,  of  days  to  be 
kept  holy  or  not,  remained  actually  in  force  to  the  Jewish 
Christians  until  their  convictions  became  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  see  the  abolition  of  those  distinctions.  To  the  Gen- 
tile it  was  equally  dear  that  they  were  not  obligatory  an  him, 
while  his  service  was  a  spiritual  one  in  faith.  Li  Sabbaths 
and  meats  each  might  judge  for  himself  (Rom.  xiv.  5,  6) ; 
there  was  no  moral  unmutable  obligation,  but  neither  was  to 
jadge  the  other.  Both  acting  in  faith  were  exhorted  to  mu- 
tual charity,  a  line  of  conduct  pre-eminently  recommended  by 
the  Apostle's  own  example  (1  Cor.  x.  23  ;  viii.  13,  &c).  But 
there  was  no  compromise  of  essential  truths ;  we  cannot  but 
be  struck  with  the  contrast  of  the  Apostle's  liberality  of  sen- 
timent with  his  strenuous  assertion  of  Christian  freedom. 
"  Christ  crucified "  (1  Cor.  i.  25)  was  preached  alike  to  Jew 
and  Greek,  the  Author  of  Salvation  equally  to  those  under 
the  Law  and  those  without  it  (Horn.  xv.  8,  9). 

To  both  parties  it  was  argued  that  they  stood  equally  con- 
demned m  the  sight  of  God.  The  Gentiles  were  expressly 
shown  to  be  in  this  state  of  condemnation  from  their  own 
moral  depravity,  not  from  any  sentence  of  a  covenant  which 
their  remote  forefathers  had  broken,  as  some  have  fanded. 
Setting  aside  the  total  unreasonableness  of  such  tm  imagina- 
tion, nothing  can  be  more  clear  or  positive  than  the  argument 
of  St.  Paul,  that  they  stood  condemned  expressly  without  any 
such  revealed  law,  and  solely  hy  their  violation  of  the  law  of 
conscience,  written  by  natural  light  in  their  hearts  (Bom.  ii. 
15).  Still  less  were  they  to  be  awakened  by  any  terrors  of 
the  law  of  Sinai  given  to  the  Jews. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jew  stood  condemned  because  he 
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bad  transgressed  the  law  of  revelation,  which  he  acknowl- 
edged to  be  holj,  and  just,  and  good,  and  in  which  he  believed 
himself  justified.  St  Paul  therefore  expressly  argues,  that 
he  was  not  only  not  justified,  but  positively  condemned,  by  that 
very  Law  in  which  ho  trusted  and  made  his  boast^  which  <'  he 
approved  **  and  "  served  with  his  mind  '* ;  yet  in  truth,  "  with 
his  flesh  he  served  sin  "  (Bom.  vii.  25,  &c.).*  The  difficulty 
was  to  convince  the  Jew,  that  he  stood  condemned  by  his  own 
law  ;  that  ^  by  it  he  had  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  that  '^  the 
strength  of  sin  was  the  Law,"  but  the  victory  in  Christ 

Both  being  thus  aUke  under  condemnation,  though  hy  differ^ 
ent  laws,  it  followed  that  both  were  to  be  accepted  and  justi- 
fied on  another,  a  new  and  common  ground,  that  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  grand  point  thus  was,  that  the  line  of 
separation  was  removed;  all  distinctions  were  merged  and 
lost  in  the  greater  privilege  now  conferred  by  the  Grospel,  "  of 
the  twain  was  made  one  new  man  "  (Eph.  iL  11  -  22 ;  1  Cor. 
viL  19 ;  Gral.  vi.  15 ;  Col.  iii.  11),  Christ  was  to  be  o^  and 
in  aJL 

Christ  redeemed  the  Jews  "  from  the  curse  of  the  Law " 
(GraL  iii.  15 ;  iv.  3)  ;  the  Gentile  "  from  all  iniquity  "  (Tit  ii. 
14).  Both  were  called  to  repentance  and  faith,  but  on  difier- 
ent  grounds;  both  led,  though  by  different  ways,  to  moral 
duties ;  to  the  Jew  obedience  was  "  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  " 
(Gal.  V.  14;  Bom.  xiii.  8),  "the  end  of  the  commandment" 
(1  Tim.  i.  5),  "  the  pure,  service "  (James  i.  27  [^/wyaireta]), 
**  the  royal  law  according  to  the  Scripture  "  (James  ii.  8)  ;  to 
the  Gentile  without  any  such  reference  it  was  simply  "  the 
things  just,  and  pure,  and  true "  (PhiL  iv.  3),  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  moral  sense ;  to  "  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly"  (Tit  ii.  12)  ;  to  walk  "honestly  "  (Bom.  xiii.  13)  ; 
bat  all  this  based  on  the  high  and  peculiar  motives  of  Chris- 
tian faith. 

To  the  Jews  the  grounds  of  Christian  obligation  were  often 


*  Such  at  least  appears  to  me  to  be  the  real  and  plain  tenor  of  this 
chapter,  so  often  imagined  di£Bicalt  to  rescue  from  the  eager  grasp  of  the 
A]itiiioiniia&. 
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represented  and  enforced  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Thus  the  Gospel  itself  is  by  analogy  and  with 
especial  reference  to  the  words  of  the  Prophets,  called  a 
covenant  (Heb.  viii.  6 ;  comp.  Jer.  xxxi.  81) :  not  implying 
that  there  was  really  any  covenant,  but  only  that  it  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  Christians  as  the  covenant  did  to  the  Jews ; 
since  it  is  expressly  distinguished  (indeed  the  whole  argument 
of  the  Apostle  turns  on  the  distinction,  GraL  iii.  18)*  as  not 
really  a  covenant,  but  a  fbee  pbomise  and  gift  ;  not  the 
act  or  deed  of  two  parties  as  a  compact,  but  of  one  as  a  gifl 
or  a  testament. 

The  Jew  was  to  be  brought  gradually  to  see  his  deliverance 
from  the  "bondage"  (Gal.  iv.  25;  2  Cor.  iii.  6-14;  Heb. 
xii.  18)  of  Sinai,  effected  by  his  increasing  faith  and  knowl- 
edge, supported  by  the  arguments  from  Abraham  (GaL  iii.  6 ; 
Bom.  iv.  1),  and  the  Prophets  (Hab.  ii.  9 ;  Heb.  vii.  18) ; 
**  the  Law  being  his  schoolmaster  to  bring  him  to  Christ "  (GraL 
iii.  24).  The  Law  ceased  at  no  one  time,  but  to  each  indi- 
vidual as  his  belief  and  enlightenment  progressively  emanci- 
pated him  (Hom.  xiv.  l-6).t  It  was  never  formally  re- 
scinded :  it  died  a  natural  death. 

Wherever  the  cessation  of  the  Law  is  spoken  of,  it  is  cu  a 
whole,  without  reference  to  moral  or  ceremonial,  letter  or 
spirit  We  find  no  such  distinction  as  that  "  the  Law,  as  being 
of  Moses,  was  abrogated,  yet,  as  the  Law  of  the  Spirit,  still 
binding '';t  the  language  of  St.  Paul  is  utterly  opposed  to 
any  such  idea. 

But  if  all  this  had  been  otherwise,  it  would  little  concern 
us  ;  the  Law  should  be  contemplated  as  a  national  and  locals 

*  Tho  obscurity  of  the  passage  is  admitted ;  but  what  I  have  here 
stated  appears  to  mo  to  be  tho  real  tenor  of  it,  though  folly  aware  of  the 
existence  of  diflfercnce  of  opinion  among  conunentators. 

t  The  Rabbis  held  that  distinctions  of  meats  and  even  the  Law  itself 
were  to  cease  when  the  Messiah  came,  as  also  the  Sabbath,  arguing  ex- 
pretdy  from  Isa.  Ixyi.  23.  (B.  Samuel,  in  Talmud,  in  titolo  Nidr. 
Cited  by  Grotinfl  cfe  Ver,,  V.  9, 10.) 

%  See  Ufi  ofDr,  Arnold,  I.  855. 
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rather  than  u  a  Umporary  dispensation ;  for,  had  it  not  been 
iewporcayf  it  would  still  have  been  restricted  to  one  people : 
the  Grentiles  would  have  had  no  part  or  concern  in  its  con- 
tinuance (unless  as  becoming  proselytes  to  it),  nor  had  they 
in  its  cessation,  Christianity  as  addressed  to  the  Gentiles  was 
not  founded  on  Judaism :  *  nor  does  it  imply  any  substitution 
of  one  obligation  for  another :  it  stands  simply  on  its  own 
ground :  the  essential  character  of  its  institutions  is  indepen- 
dent Its  few  obserrances  were  in  fact  at  first  adopted  along 
with  those  of  Mosaism,  by  the  churches  '^  of  the  circum- 
cision/' who  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  early  Christian 
community. 

From  this  circumstance  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  would 
necessarily  exhibit  a  large  infusion  of  Judaical  ideas ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  them  introducing  a  multitude  of  adapta- 
tiims  of  passages  from  the  Old  Testament ;  besides  maxims 
and  proverbial  sayings  (e.  g.  !Rom.  xii.  20 ;  James  y.  20 ; 
1  Pet.  iv.  8)  and  forms  of  expression,  habitual  among  the 
Jews,  which  sometimes,  mistaken  for  original  sentiments,  lead 
to  serious  misconceptions.  Their  reasonings  would  naturally 
be  built  upon  opinions  currently  received,  and  on  appeals  to 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  of  undeniable  force  to  those  who 
recognized  its  authority;  and  the  introduction  of  analogies 
and  applicaiions  of  the  incidents  and  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  (e.  g.  Rom.  vii.  1 ;  Eph.  vL  1 ;  1  Pet  iiL  10 ; 
1  Tim.  V.  18)  for  the  instruction  of  converts  who  could  only 
be  convinced  through  such  associations  of  the  new  truths  with 
the  old. 


*  See  the  whole  paragraph  in  Ignatius  (partially  quoted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  essay)  for  an  eloquent  exposition  of  this  idea.  It  includes 
a  passage  which,  as  I  think  most  unnecessarily,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  as  supposed  to  allude  to  the  Lord's  day ;  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  simple  sense  of  KvpicucYi  (aff  is  "  the  Lord's  life/'  which 
was  to  become  the  pattern  of  the  spiritual  life  of  those  Jewish  converts 
who  saw  their  emancipation  from  the  Law,  and  therefore  lived  fu^xcVt 
fnfiPariCowTts,  —  dXXck  Korh.  KvpuMxriv  (u^v  ((wyrcff.  See  my  article 
"  LoKD'i  DAT,"  in  Eitto's  Chfdopcedia  of  Bttiical  lAUraiwre, 
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It  is  in  this  waj  only  that  the  Apostle  Paul  sanctions  anj 
use  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  as  in  the  practical  and 
typical  accommodation  of  passages  to  points  of  Christian  in- 
struction (Rom.  XV.  4 ;  1  Cor.  x.  1,  &c.).  It  was  thus  that 
even  to  Timothy  the  Old  Testament  was  still  to  be  "  p]X)fit- 
able,"  but  only  when  applied  "  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ " 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15).  And  thus  St.  Peter  (the  very  Apostle  of 
the  circumcision)  commends  the  use  of  the  prophetical  writ- 
ings, onfy  as  preparatory  and  auxiliary  to  the  Gospel  (2  Pet 
L  19). 

The  more  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  precise  points  of 
analogy  dwelt  upon,  the  more  we  perceive  the  independent 
spiritual  characteristics  of  the  Gospel  to  which  they  point ;  as 
in  the  typical  application  of  the  temple  to  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  thence  to  the  community  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  iii.  16) ; 
<tf  Jerusalem  to  that  which  is  above  (Gal.  iv.  26  ;  Heb.  xiL 
22)  ;  the  laver  to  regeneration  (Tit  iii.  5,  Xovrpov ;  Exod. 
XXX.  18,  &c)  ;  the  altar  and  sacrifices  primarily  to  the  death 
of  Christ  (Heb.  xiii.  10 ;  x.  1,  &c)  ;  and  thence  in  a  lower 
sense  to  almsgiving  (Heb.  xiii.  16  ;  Phil.  iv.  18)  ;  to  praise ; 
to  the  reasonable  service  of  Christians  (Rom.  xii.  1 ;  Heb. 
xi.  20)  ;  the  priesthood  primarily  to  the  person  and  office  of 
Christ,  though,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  all  Christians  (1  Pet 
iL  9)  ;  circumcision  to  purity  of  hoart  (Deut  x.  16 ;  xxx.  6 ; 
Jer.  iv.  4*;  Rom.  ii.  29 ;  CoL  ii.  11)  ;  the  anointing  to  grace 
(1  John  ii.  20) ;  the  Sabbath  to  the  rest  reserved  for  the 
fidthful  (Heb.  iv.  9).  In  after  times  the  same  desire  of  adap- 
tation without  apostolic  warrant,  and  carried  often  to  extrav- 
agant lengths,  led  to  a  larger  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
among  Christian  writers,  and  the  spirit  of  allegorizing  and 
evangelizing  all  parts  of  it  The  Apostles'  arguments  and 
representations,  misunderstood  from  want  of  consideration  of 
the  circiunstances,  and  appeals  ad  homtnem  taken  positively, 
in  modem  times  have  become  subjects  of  endless  mistake  and 
confusion. 

But  in  the  Apostles'  teaching  we  find  no  dependence  recog- 
nized of  the  one  system  on  the  other ;  no  such  idea  as  that  of 
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k  trana/ermet  of  Old  Testament  ordinances  to  Ghrisliamtj ; 
or  the  fulfilment  of  one  in  the  other :  for  example,  we  find  no 
appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  for  the  basis  of  marriage,  the 
■  reference  of  St.  Paul  (Eph.  v.  31 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  2)  to  the  pri- 
meval precepts  being  made  only  incidentally,  and  the  Chris- 
tian institution  essentially  grounded  on  a  different  principle  ; 
we  perceive  no  carrying  on  of  the  priesthood  in  the  Christian 
ministry  (which  waa  derived  from  the  officers  of  the  syna- 
gogue, not  of  the  temple)  •  ;  no  continuation  of  sacrifices  in  the 
Lord's  supper,  or  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Lord's  day  (charitable 
ct^ectioos  were  made  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,^  1  Cor. 
xvi.  2),  precisely  because  it  was  7wt  the  Sabbath,  on  which 
they  were  unlawful. 

Tel^  from  a  misconception  of  points  of  anali^y  in  such 
cases,  often  direetly  at  variance  with  the  express  words  of  the 
Apostles,  opinions  have  prevailed  on  these  and  the  like  points 
tending  not  &  little  to  perplex  and  impair  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel 

All  the  essentially  Christian  institutions  were  independent 
and  simple.  We  must  carefully  distinguish  from  the  more 
eosential  and  permanent,  some  minor  ordinances  of  a  purely 
temporary  and  occasional  character,  wluch  certainly  bear  a 
more  formal  appearance ;  but  were  evidently  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  union,  ^d  especially  for  the  great  objects 
of  mutually  eoncihating  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  coiTveils,  or 
frwn  a  wish  not  abruptly  to  violate  existing  customs ;  as,  e.  g., 
the  iigunetions  in  the  apostolic  decree  (Acts  xv.),  already 
referred  to ;  and  some  of  those  given  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
church  at  Corinth  (as  throughout  1  Cor.  v.,  vi.,  and  vii.),  and 
to  Timoty  (1  'Dm.  v.,  &c). 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  practice  of  fasting  (see  Acta 

*  Sea  Titringa,  De  Sgnogosi,  of  which  Tftlaablo  work  an  cicctlcnt 
■Mdged  tnnslatton  has  been  published  b;  tbe  Bcv.  J.  L.  Bcniard. 
London.    1813. 

t  Cocceina,  quoted  by  'Vlttiiiga,  snja  :  "  This  was  ordained  on  the 
Int  3aj  of  the  week,  u  bdng  regarded  non  ot  festam  Md  nt  <pyaa-ifim>." 
8m  Btniaid'i  VUriitga,  pp.  7S  and  167. 
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luSL  2)  s  there  does  not  exist  a  single  precept  or  hint  for  its 
general  adoption  bj  Christians,  much  less  is  there  any  sanc- 
tion for  other  ascetic  observances,  which  soon  claimed  an 
aTuling  merit  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
So  far  as  they  had  begun  to  prevail,  they  met  with  unequiv- 
ocal censure  (CoL  ii.  18-23  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  3,  8)  from  St  PauL 
Of  other  institutions  of  Christian  worship,  very  little  can  be 
collected  frt)m  the  New  Testament  At  first  the  disciples  met 
daily  for  prayer  and  communion  (Acts  ii.  26).  In  one  in- 
stance afterwards  it  may  be  implied  that  they  assembled 
peculiarly  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Acts  xx.  7)  ;  and  in 
the  latest  period  of  the  New  Testament  age  "  the  Lord's  day  " 
is  spoken  of  once,  but  wholly  without  explanation  (Rev. 
L  10). 

The  ministry  and  form  of  church  government  were  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  synagogues,  which  were  actually  the 
churches  of  the  Jewish  converts.  Certain  peculiar  regula- 
tions also  were  connected  with  the  extraordinary  gifls  (Mark 
xvi.  17),  as  temporal  visitations  (1  Cor.  xi.  30,  &c),  and  the 
power  of  inflicting  them  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and  the  anointing  of 
the  sick  (James  v.  14,  comp.  with  Mark  xvi.  18,  and  vi.  13). 

Christianity,  as  indeed  it  is  hardly  conceivable  should  have 
been  otherwise,  was  at  first  communicated  and  established  in 
the  way  of  adaptation  in  its  outward  form  to  existing  ideas 
and  conditions.  Thus  it  won  its  way  at  first  according  to  the 
economic  dispensations  of  divine  grace ;  while  its  spiritual 
essence  asserted  its  internal  influence  over  the  disciple  who 
had  the  capacity  to  receive  it ;  and  under  whatever  outward 
aspect,  the  words  of  Christ  were  verified,  "The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  you." 

y.   Subsequent  Views  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel 

The  tendency  to  engraft  Judaism  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
on  Christianity  in  the  early  Church,  the  steps  by  which  such  a 
system  advanced  and  gained  ground,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried,  are  not  difficult  to  trace  or  to  explain.  But 
the  peculiar  turn  which  has  been  given  to  somewhat  BimOar 

's* 
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ideal  in  modem  Umes  is,  apparently,  moch  leu  ess;  to  justify 
or  account  for  on  anj  latioiud  principles. 

Tbe  constant  appeals  of  the  Apostlea  to  the  Old  Testament 
in  their  arguments  villi  the  Jews  were  doubtless  of  the  most 
ptimaiy  importauce  and  convincing  cogenc?  with  those  they 
addressed ;  to  the  Gentiles  they  would  not  have  been  so  ;  yet 
the  peculiar  character  and  result  of  the  appeal  was,  no  doubt, 
felt  to  be  precisely  that  of  valuable  testimony  extorted  from  an 
adverse  party,  and  brought  to  support  our  cause,  and  there- 
fere  in  constantly  exhibiting  which  a  sort  of  triumph  is  felt. 

Hence  the  more  general  introduction  in  the  early  Church, 
flven  among  the  Gentiles,  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  the  prominence  given  to  them,  which  continued  by  custom 
long  oiler  the  original  occasion  had  ceased. 

But,  ibr  the  Gentile  converts,  with  the  broad  distinction 
between  themselves  and  the  Jewish  churches  before  their 
9JW,  this  reference  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures  could  not  by 
possibility  degenerate  into  such  inconsistent  notions  of  their 
appUcation  as  would  suppose  Gentile  Christians  brought  under 
the  obligations  of  the  old  precepts. 

Without  direct  Judmzing,  however,  the  gradual  adoption 
of  some  Judaicol  forms  in  Christian  worship  naturally  arose 
oat  of  the  synagogal  model  on  which  all  the  first  churches 
were  framed.  And  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if, 
occasionally,  Judaical  ideas  should  have  been  thus  mixed  up 
with  Christian  doctrines,  institutions,  and  practices,  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  we  find  was  the  case. 

The  Jewish  converis  continued,  along  with  their  other  pe- 
cnliaritiea,  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  n'liich,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
aaiy  to  say,  the  Gentiles  did  not.  From  an  early  period  it 
seems  probable  that  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  had 
begun  to  hold  religious  assembUes  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.     But  it  is  from  Justin  Martyr*  (a.  d.  140)  that  we 


•  Jnitin.,  Apal.  i,  t  67,    For  other  uithorities  on  this  point  the  reader 
It  nferred  to  ray  article,  "Lobd'b  'Dxt,"  in  Eitto's  Ci/ch^Midia  b/BA- 
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first  learn  the  regular  establishment  of  this  practice,  as  well 
as  its  professed  ground  and  object ;  as  being  the  day  on  which 
the  work  of  creation  was  begun,  and  on  which  also  the  new 
spiritual  creation  was  commenced  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  Other  writers  *  adopt  more  fanciful  analogies,  refer- 
ring to  the  Mosaic  creation  ;  yet  always  distinctly  such  as  to 
exclude  all  idea  of  any  reference  to  a  primitive  Sabbath  (had 
they  believed  in  it),  which  would  have  been  an  entire  con- 
fusion of  ideas  between  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the 
creation  and  that  of  its  cessation. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  few  centuries  many  corruptions 
had  crept  in ;  and  we  then  for  the  first  time  trace  some  in- 
creasing precision  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  upheld 
in  certain  expressions  of  TertuUian  f  (a.  d.  200),  Dionysius 
of  Corinth  (somewhat  later),  Clement  of  Alexandria,}  Hilary,§ 
and  others. 

These  writers  speak  of  the  Lord's  day  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sabbath,  but  always  in  the  way  of  contrast,  and  as  ob- 
viously distinct  institutions.  And  doubtless,  with  the  view  of 
conciliating  the  Judaizing  churches  it  was  that  the  celebration  of 
both  days  was  afterwards  enjoined,  both  in  the  so-called  Apos- 
tolic Constitutions  I  (a  forgery  of  the  fourth  century),  and  by 
Constantine,ir  who  first  prohibited  business  on  the  Lord's  day, 

*  In  the  spurious  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (which,  as  generally  allowed  a 
foigery  of  the  second  or  third  century,  may  be  taken  as  eyidence  of 
views  then  held)  the  writer  makes  out  a  comparison  of  the  six  days  of 
the  Creation  with  six  ages  of  the  world,  followed  by  a  seventh  of  rest 
under  the  Gospel,  to  which  is  to  succeed  an  eighth  of  final  triumph,  and 
"  therefore,"  he  adds,  "  wo  keep  the  eighth  day  with  joy,  on  which  also 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead."     {Ep.  I.  15.) 

t  De  Orat,  §  23.  t  Strom,  VII.  744. 

§  Comm,  in  Psalm.  Prol.  \\  Apost.  Const.  YTL.  24. 

IT  Euseb.  IV.  De  Vit.  Const.  18.  See  also  Jortin's  Remarks,  m.  326. 
A  singular  exemplification  of  the  continuance  of  tSis  twofold  observ- 
ance, carried  out  even  to  a  great  degree  of  rigor,  and  preserved  to  mod- 
em times,  has  been  presented  in  the  discovery  by  Major  Harris  of  an 
ancient  Judalzed  Christian  church  in  the  interior  of  Ethiopia.  Some- 
thing similar  has  also  been  noticed  by  Mr.  Grant  among  the  Nestoriaiui 
in  Annenia. 
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with  >  fipecUl  exception  in  &Tor  of  the  labon  of  agriculture. 
Tb»  CoiiDcil  of  LaoiUcea,*  howerer,  took  an  opposite  tone, 
•nd  censored  the  Sftbbath,  while  it  enjoined  the  Lord's  da;. 

Bat  thongh  a  certain  kind  of  assimilation  between  the  two 
institutions  was  earned  farther  by  some  later  writers,  yet 
neither  waa  the  observance  itself  pushed  to  the  extent  which 
has  since  been  sometimes  contended  for ;  nor  was  it  possible 
for  that  oonfusion  of  ideas  between  the  two  institutions  to 
arise  which  in  modem  times  has  occasionallj  prcroilcd ;  and 
still  less  was  such  a  notion  aa  that  of  any  transfer  of  (he  obli- 
gati(ms  of  the  one  to  the  other,  or  any  chnnge  in  the  day,  ever 
conceived.t 

Down  to  later  times  we  trace  some  remains  of  the  observ* 
ance  o£  the  Sabbath  in  the  solemniztition  of  Saturday  aa  tite 
vn  or  vigil  of  the  Ixird's  day. 

The  constant  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  law  on  the 
part  of  the  Jewish  converts  not  unnaturally  led  to  the  disposi- 
tion to  find  for  it  at  least  some  sort  of  allegorical  application 
to  the  GtentJles.  Thns,  guided  possibly  by  the  figurative 
language  ol  the  Apostle  (Heb.  iv.  i),  and  the  fondness  for 
what  they  termed  evangelizing  the  Old  Testament,  some  of 
the  Fathers  adopted  the  idea  of  a  metaphorical  interpretation 
of  the  fourth  commandment  (where,  of  course,  the  literal 
■ease  could  not  apply)  in  the  case  of  Gentile  converts,  as 
meaning  the  perpetual  service  of  a  Christian  life.  X 

More  generally,  the  practice  of  introducing  even  thus  in- 
directly  the  sanddons  of  the  Old  Testament  in  later  times 

*  CbwK.  tfLacdiaa,  Can,  ZXtX. 

t  Tm  so  invMemte  has  ihia  sbsnid  idea  bccomo  in  the  minda  of  mod- 
cm  dirinca,  thst  orcn  ■□  uculc  and  independent  a  writer  as  Biahop  'Wiir- 
bnTton,  signing  too  eiprcssly  ngunit  tho  Sabbatisis,  speaks  incidca- 
mij  of  "a  dtanga  if  I'm  (iiy  having  been  made  bj  theprimitiTO  Church," 
which  It  most  assuredly  never  wns.    (Div.  Lrg.  IV,  M,  note.) 

X  Thns  JnsCiu  Maityr  {Died,  cam  Trypha,  229)  laya,  lafi$ar!CiLw 
iliias  i  Koait  >dfuir  iuttravriir  iOiXti.  And  later,  to  tho  lame  effect, 
Aognitins  {Ep.  lis)  obserres,  "Inter  onuiia  decern  prscepta  lolniD 
lU  quod  da  isbbalo  pontmn  ott  fignrate  obtervandun  pnMapitor." 
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began  to  assome  the  character  of  a  more  direct  habitual  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  aa(harit3r.  And  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  Bcfonnation,  some  more  precise  theories  of  this  kind  found 
ready  support  in  the  extravognnt  notions  of  the  literal  appli- 
cations of  Scripture  into  ivhich  the  violent  reaction  of  opimons 
carried  a  portion  of  the  Kcfonncrs,  involving  very  peculiar 
notions  of  what  was  termed  "  the  moral  law  "  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  chief  point  and 
instance  of  it :  a  phrase,  the  very  use  of  which  betrays  some 
confiision  of  thought,  and  has  been  at  the  root  of  all  Qie 
poptilar  errors  on  the  subject 

The  main  outline  of  the  theory  seems  to  have  been  this : 
it  was  held  that  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  espedslly  the 
Decalogue,  was  designed  to  convey  a  revelation  of  the  moral 
law  to  all  mankind ;  that  this  law,  without  reference  to  any 
anterior  distinctions  of  natural  morality  or  the  like,  derives  its 
whole  force  and  obligo^on  from  the  sole  will  of  God  positively 
dedared,  and  is  to  be  found  specially  summed  up  in  these 
predse  commandments  ;  that  all  men  are  reoUy  subject  to  it 
even  though  in  ignorance  of  it,  whether  Jews  or  G>«ntiles ; 
but  all,  even  when  endeavoring  to  live  by  it,  are  in  a  state  of 
bondage  and  stand  condemned  by  it :  from  this  bondage  and 
condemnation  the  Gospel  by  grace  and  fiuth  releases  tfaem, 
and  they  are  then  free  from  the  law  of  works,  and  ei^oy 
"  Christian  liberty."  And  there  ore  not  wanting  some  who 
poshed  this  idea  still  further,  and  would  in  fact  make  this 
freedom  involve  a  release  from  the  obligations  of  morality ; 
wluch  is  indeed  no  more  than  a  direct  consequence,  if  moral 
obligaUons  are  derived  from  no  other  source  than  those 
positive  commandments.  Such  was  the  consistent  theory 
of  Antinomianism,  a  theory  which  might  appear  startling 
to  those  not  versed  in  theological  systems,  but  which  re- 
ceived  obvious  proof  from  tlie  literal  application  of  Scripture 
t«xta. 

Bnt  against  such  leneta  of  legal  and  sabbatical  formalism, 
Lather,  with  his  accustomed  masterly  grasp  of  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  evangelical  principles,  most  strenuooaly  oon- 
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tended,*  u  did  also  Calvin,!  especially  denouncing  the  notion 
of  the  moral  obligation  of  the  Sabbalh  as  one  of  the  "  follies 
of  false  prophets"  (nugic  pseQdo-prophelaruin),more  forcibly 
■till  in  his  French  version,  as  "  mensonges  dcs  faux  docteurf." 

Calvin  obo  appears  once  to  have  bad  an  intention  of  fixing 
the  day  of  Christian  worship  on  Thursday,  as  he  Enid,  "to 
evince  Christian  liberty";  and  in  a  similnr  spirit  Tindal  says, 
"  We  are  lords  of  the  Sahbath,  and  may  change  it  to  Monday 
tff  any  other  day,  or  appoint  every  tenth  day,  or  two  days  in 
ft  week,  as  we  find  it  expedient."  t  The  idea  of  chanijing  a 
Divine  instltulion,  if  obligatory  at  all,  still  shows  some  of  the 
common  coniiision  prevailing  in  the  Reformer's  mind. 

The  complete  doctrine  of  an  identification  of  the  Lord's 
day  with  the  Sabbath  seems  to  have  been  first  formally  pro- 
pounded by  Dr.  Bound  (1595),  —  a  divine  of  great  authority 
among  the  Puritans,  —  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  their  Confession,  and  thence  has 
become  a  recognized  tenet  of  the  Scottish  and  other  Presby- 
terian communions  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  though  as 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Continental  Protestants  as  to  the  old 
onreformed  Church. 

In  later  times  this  idea  has  been  variously  modified.  Some, 
ftCting  np  to  the  commandment  in  strictness,  consistently  keep 
holy  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  Many  adopt  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  Jewuh  Sabbath,  though  we  con  find  but  one  Sab- 
hath  mentioned  in  &e  Bible,  or  speak  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
badi, — an  institution  whoUy  without  warrant  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Some  turn  away  from  all  such  distinctions,  as 
mere  qnestaoM  of  words  and  names.  It  is  indeed  wholly  un- 
important by  what  name  we  choose  to  designate  onytUng; 
bnt  it  is  important  that  wo  are  not  misled  by  the  name  to  »ii>- 
leJce  the  thing. 

It  is,  however,  a  tenet  nowhere  inculcated  in  the  authorized 
fiirmaliuies  of  the  Church  of  England.     Th^  Decal<^e  in- 

•  a>N>.M(U.!T.  e-ll.  T  /iutA.,ILc.B,f  18-34. 

t  B<ffy  ts  &I  T.  Hon.    8«e  Morer  on  Lanft  day,  316. 
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trodnced  into  the  Commutiioa  Service  is  of  course  to  be  iurlj 
interpreted^  by  the  Catechism ;  where  the  eiplanation  of  the 
fourth  commandment  is  simplj,  "  to  serve  God  truly  all  the 
days  of  my  life,"  and  that  auch  a  continual  serrice  is  the  only 
Christian  Sabbath  accords  with  the  ideas  of  the  Fathers 
before  referred  to. 

It  is  true,  among  the  divines  of  most  approved  reputation 
in  the  English  Church  there  has  been  all  along  a  division  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  not  unmixed  probably  with  the  contin- 
ued struggle  between  the  Puritanizing  and  the  Catholicizing 
extremes  of  the  Reformation.  They  nearly  all,  however, 
even  those  most  opposed  to  the  Puritanical  views,  more  or 
less  seem  intent  rather  on  endeavoring  to  moderate  between 
opposing  opinions  and  attempting  a,  middle  path  of  compn>> 
mise,  than  on  grasping  firmly  the  broad  principle  and  main- 
tuning  a  clear  consistency  in  their  own  views. 

With  many  the  plea  of  utilitt/  prevails:  they  aUege  that 
the  restraints  of  the  Law  ore  still  requisite  for  the  many  t 
that  "  a  preparatory  discipline  is  as  needful  now  as  former- 
ly";" that  the  terrors  of  the  Law  are  necessary  to  prepare 
men  for  the  mercies  of  the  Gospel.  Yet  in  the  case  of  A 
divine  appoiTdment,  what  right  have  we  to  model  its  applica- 
tion according  to  our  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  our 
conceptions  of  vlHiiy  ?  Again,  it  is  often  elaborately  argued, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  such  or  such  institutions  are  in  their 
nature  ceremonial,  or  would  be  burdensome  or  impracticaUe 
for  general  adoption,  and  <m  thai  account  are  to  be  believed 
not  generally  obligatory. 

But  the  real  question  is,  Supposing  they  were  not  so,  wer« 
they  intended  to  apply  to  us  ?  In  a  question  of  divine  obli- 
gation it  is  not  the  supposed  excellence  of  an  institution  which 
would  make  it  obligatory,  any  more  than  its  inconvenience  or 
inutility  would  annul  it  were  it  really  enjoined. 

Many  who  argue  in  support  of  tlie  airofftUion  of  the  Law 
in  &Gt  take  unnecessary  trouble  to  prove  the  aioUiion  of 

•  Sw  Puajo 
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oWgaiHHU  tit  which  tlie;  hare  not  shown  the  existence. 
Others,  contending  for  the  repeal  of  tome  partt  of  the  Law, 
labor  to  defend  the  excepttom  before  thej  have  established 
the  rvie.  The  onut  prohandt  lies  on  fliose  who  would  im- 
pote  the  obligation,  not  on  those  who  contend  that  it  never 
existed. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  great  natural  principles  of 
ri^t  and  wrong  evinced  bj  reason  would  be  too  plain  to 
vlmit  of  misapprehension  or  question.  Yet  when  the  refer- 
ence ia  made  to  Euch  'principles  of  moral  sense  implanted  in 
our  nature,  there  are  many  who  object  to  such  a  view  of 
moral  obligation  as  carnal  and  unevangelicaL 
'  It  is,  however,  on  all  hands  admitted,  that  when  we  turn  to 
the  pages  of  the  Kcw  Testament,  in  point  of  fact  all  duties 
which  can  come  under  the  denomination  of  moral,  on  any 
theory,  are  d'ntinctly  included  and  laid  down  even  in  literal 
prec^its,  (though  certainly  nowhere  Exhibited  in  any  one 
code  or  summary,)  but,  mucli  more,  implied  and  involved  in 
the  whole  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  This  then  to  all  parties  may  suffice  to  furnish  a 
aimple  unassailable  basis  of  Christian  moral  obligation. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  also  that  tome  of  the  same  moral  duties 
(though  by  no  means  all  of  them)  were  enjoined  in  particular 
precepts  of  the  Mosmc  Law  and  the  prophetical  books. 

But  those  who  receive  the  Gospel  simply  as  the  universal 
revelation  of  Giod's  will  will  surely  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tion of  those  duties,  not  hecame  they  may  be  found  prescribed 
in  the  Old  Testament*,  but  because  they  form  part  of  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  New. 

On  any  intelligible  view  of  the  principles  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  precept  to  consecrate  any  por- 
tion of  time  is  in  its  nature  a  positive,  not  a  moral  injunction ! 
that  on  no  moral  grouods  can  wc  regard  one  day  as  more 
sacred  than  another ;  ond  practical  reasons  for  devoting  set 
portions  of  time  to  religious  purposes  cannot  apply  to  one 
Hveoth  more  than  to  any  other  portion  of  time.  If  so,  just  in 
the  same  way  it  might  be  argued,  for  example,  cleanlinesa  is  & 
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nrtae  ;  hence  the  ablutione  aod  pnrificatJons  of  the  Lsw  are 
moral  precepta  perpetnally  binding. 

Bat  though  there  is  no  foundation  for  Sabbatism  in  natural 
moralili/,  jet  there  is  a  deep-seated  one  in  natural  formaKtm, 
No  moml  or  religious  benefits,  however,  can  justify  a  corrup- 
tion of  Christianity  or  the  encouragement  of  superstition. 

The  plea  of  civil  and  social  benefiU  derivable  from  such 
obserraoces  has  been  the  favorite  argument  with  ntany  who 
take  up  the  question  rather  on  the  ground  of  external  policy 
than  of  religious  truth, — and  especially  as  mftiniaining  a  con- 
Tenient  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  which  they  are 
desiroua  to  secure  even  by  legislative  coercion.  In  a  word, 
their  SabbaUsm  is  precisely  that  of  the  legislators  and  philos- 
ophers of  the  heathen  world,  who  by  the  very  same  arguments 
upheld  their  religious  festivals.*  Nor  can  we  fwl  to  trace 
precisely  the  same  spirit  in  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  who,  veil 
knowing  human  nature,  avowed  the  maxim,  doubtless  most 
acceptable  to  the  many,  —  "  The  Sabbath  weig^eth  againat 
ail  the  commandments."  f 

Such,  however,  are  the  views  which,  in  one  form  or  im- 
other,  have  bec(mie  very  general  among  our  countrymen,  who, 
under  the  narrow  prepossessions  of  an  exclusive  education,  (in 
which  the  Decalogue,  in  its  letter,  whoUy  unexphuned,  too 
often  forms  the  mtun  religious  instruction,)  are  commonly 
surprised  and  scandalized  when  they  find  in  other  Christian 
countries  those  tenets  wholly  unknown  in  which  they  have 
been  kept  studiously  blindfolded  by  religious  teachers,  many 
of  whom,  too,  know  better. 

Increased  intercourse  and  information,  however,  it  may  be 
hoped,  is  now  opening  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  peculiarly 

*  ThoB  Seneca  apeaks  of  the  practice  of  all  legislators  to  enjoin  pub- 
lic festiraU  and  periods  of  relucatioQ  at  cssenCial  to  tbe  good  of  the 
Mate  {De  Traaq.  Atum.) ;  and  Plato,  canning  tho  matter  higher,  njt, 
"  Tlie  gods,  piljing  mankind  bom  to  painfol  labor,  appointed  for  an 
CMS  and  cessation  of  their  toils  tlie  racnireoce  of  feslivBl  saason*  ob- 
■erred  la  flie  gods."     (De  Lig.,  n.  TB7.) 

t  WdiBih,  In  Exod.  xxrl. 
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ttalional  prejudices  on  these  subjects;  an  object  to  which 
nothing  seems  more  likelj'  to  contribate  than  attention  to  the 
■imple  nutter-of-jact  view  of  the  whole  question  here  at- 
tempted to  be  followed  up. 

Oimcbuion. 

To  recapitulate  and  conclude :  —  "  God  apake  in  times  past 
in  Bundiy  portions  and  under  divers  forms  to  the  fathers " ; 
but "  in  these  last  days  unto  ua  by  bis  Son."  All  the  Divine 
dedaiatioDS  are  to  be  understood  according  to  their  manifest 
purpose,  and  with  reference  to  the  paities  addressed.  It  may 
be  true,  that "  God  spake  these  words,"  but  not  there/ore  to 
vs.  Our  concern  is  not  with  what  was  atjirtt,  but  with  what 
has  been  revealed  "in  these  laa  days."  The  Old  Testament 
is  to  us  nothing,  except  as  applied  in  the  New.  Temporaiy 
dispensations  have  passed  away,  and  with  national  dispensa- 
tions 1M  have  no  concern.  We  Grentiles  are  "  not  under  the 
IiAW,"  not  because  it  has  been  aboHihed,  but  because  to  us  it 
naver  existed.  The  New  Testament  does  not  bring  us  under 
the  Old.  If  we  were  not "  under  grace,"  we  should  only  be 
under  nature,  not  the  Law. 

Meats  and  days,  ordinances  and  Sabbaths,  if  primeval, 
bave  ceased ;  if  Judiucal,  are  nattonaL  To  introduce  such 
obserrances  under  the  plea  of  utility  and  policy,  is  to  disparage 
Divine  authority.  Expediency  is  not  to  be  set  up  ag^st 
truth.  Our  sole  rule  must  be  that  of  Grospel  truth  :  to  adopt 
any  other  is  to  pretend  to  know  more  of  the  will  of  God  than 
ifl  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  Christianity  recognizes  the  uni- 
versal and  eternal  moral  law  ;  but  exalts  and  enlarges  it,  and 
lets  it  on  a  firmer  basis.  Distinctions  of  days  have  no  con- 
nectioa  with  morality  ;  under  the  Gospel  no  one  day  is  more 
holy  than  another ;  its  service  is  a  perpetual  one,  "  in  spirit 
and  in  truth." 

Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  Moses,  nor  of  Abraham, 
nor  of  Adam,  but  something  far  better.  To  mix  it  with  ex- 
baneous  additions,  even  &om  those  dispensations,  is  to  pervert 
ill  very  nature  and  object,  which  is  to  supersede  and  crown 
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them  all ;  —  to  impair  ila  efficacj  b^  ingrafkiiig  on  It  an  un- 
evangelic  fonnalism  most  alien  from  iU  spirit;  —  to  lay  it 
open  to  the  attacks  of  the  objector,  and  give  the  strongest 
handle  to  scepticism.  And  to  instil  such  principles  in  educa- 
tion in  these  times  is  but  to  lay  the  train  for  a  fearful  reac- 
tion i  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  the  more  peculiar 
endeavor  of  every  sincere  and  enlightened  adTOcate  of  the 
Gospel  to  vindicate  its  spiritual  and  rational  character,  and 
the  practical  simplidty  of  its  principles,  —  at  once  the  sonice 
of  its  power,  the  test  of  its  truths  and  the  groimd  of  its  star 
bility  and  peipetoity. 


THE   DOCTKINE  OF  INSPIRATION. 

Br  Db.  F.  a.  D.  THOLUCK,     -«  /J—  ■  '^y*-  ) 


Taxi  L— HISTORICAL. 

Sect.  1.  —  Introdudoiy. —  The  Reformeri  and  their  £n7M- 
diaie  Suecetiori. —  Origin,  in  Modem  Times,  of  the  rigid 
View  of  Tmpiralion. 

The  older  form  of  doctrine  concerning  the  Inapiration  of 
the  Scriptures  furnished  Bationalism  with  one  of  its  chirf 
points  of  attack  upon  tbe  teaching  of  the  Church.  Tim  older 
doctrine,  however,  does  not  reach  ao  &r  back  as  ibe  age  of  the 
Befbrmation.  As  regarda  the  great  witnesaea  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  so  migfatilj  had  the  word  of  God  in  the  Scriptares 
made  good  to  their  hearts  the  "  demonatmion  of  (he  spirit 
and  of  power"  (1  Cor.  iL  4)  helooging  to  it,  that,  withont 
feeling  any  necessity  to  account  in  detail  for  those  constituent 
parts  of  Scripture,  in  which  that  word  of  God  was  not  ooo- 
lained,  they  bore  this  testimony  as  with  one  voice, — "  Here 
is  the  word  of  God,  the  standard  of  all  Truth." 

But,  in  proportion  as  matters  drew  near  to  the  close  of  that 
first  Protoslant  period,  in  which,  through  the  teatimony  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures 
redprocally,  the  direct  evidence  (tf  Evangelical  truth  was  ana- 

*  "nwilMad  ftom  the  Qannin  for  Eitto'*  Jonnwl  of  Baemd  UtaiatDrB. 
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tained  in  life ;  aod  in  propordon  as  controvert,  ahupened  by 
Jenutism,  made  the  Proteatant  party  sensible  of  tbe  necessity 
of  an  externally  fortified  ground  of  combat ;  in  that  same 
proportion  did  FrotestAnUam  seek,  by  the  exaltation  of  the 
ontwardlf  authoritative  character  of  the  sacred  writings,  to 
•  recover  that  infallible  anthority  which  it  had  lost  through  its 
rejection  of  inspired  conncils  and  the  io&llible  sutbority  of 
the  Pope. 

In  this  manner  arose,  amongst  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
divines,  not  earlier,  strictly  speaking  than  the  seventeenth 
century,  those  sentimentB  concerning  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture  which  regarded  it  as  the  infallible  production  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  not  merely  in  its  reli^oui,  but  in  its  erUire  c 
tents  ;  and  not  merely  in  its  eonlenU,  but  also  in  its  very  fo 
In  both  Protestant  churches  (the  Lutheran  and  the  Kefonned) 
it  was  taught  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  to  be  regard- 
ed as  writing-pens  wielded  by  the  hand  of  God,*  and  an 
enses  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  who  dictated,t  whom  God  uses  as 
the  flute-player  does  his  instrument ;  X  i^*>'  only  the  tense, 
but  also  tbe  tuordt,  and  not  these  merely,  but  even  the  letiert, 
and  the  voioel-poinU,  which  in  Hebrew  are  written  under  the 
consonants, — according  to  some,  tbe  very  ptmetttation, — pro- 
ceeded from  the  Spirit  of  God.§  It  is  true,  that  there  are 
modes  of  conception  and  expression,  and  individual  diversities, 
apparent  in  the  sacred  authors ;  but  these  were  to  be  regarded 
only  as  tbe  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirifs  adaptation.  |  It  might 
be  fiirther  submitted  as  a  question,  whether  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  to  grammatical  errors,  barbarisms,  and  solecisms. 
By  Mtaaeus  and  some  others,  indeed,  this  was  asserted  to  be 
the  case  :  but  by  tbe  greater  number  such  on  assumption  was 
considered  btaapbemous ;  and  by  Quenstedt  and  others  the 
difficulty  was  so  far  disposed  of,  that  what  to  the  Greeks  was 

•  "Dei  calami."  t  "Spiritns  wncti  dietanti* DOtarii." 

J  QvoutoiA,  Theol.  Didact.  Polem.,  P.  I.  B9.  BdAsjer,  Corp.  Tbed., 
HM. 
i  Cabmut,  I.  4B4.    Maraivt,  Sjntag.  TbMl.,  p.  8. 
I  dmiMtil,  Theol.  Didact.  Folcm,  P.  I-  7*- 
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B  not  necessajily  Buch  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ChnTch.*  By  some,  again,  the  thorough  pori^  ftnd  classical 
character  of  the  New  Testament  language  were  asflertedf 

'^th  greater  or  less  coDsistency  and  strictness,  this  opinion 
is  still  adhered  to  by  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  [and  the  Free 
Church].  It  has  also  found  in  Professor  Gaossen,!  of  the 
ETftngelical  Academy  at  GeneTa,  a  devout  and  rhetorical  ' 
defender,  causing  even  a  violent  breach  in  the  bosom  of  that 
institution.  In  Germany  it  has  been  advocated  by  Kudelbach, 
whose  treatise,  however,  in  the  Ludierischen  Zeit$chrift  von 
JSvdelbaeh  und  Guericlx,  from  1840  tiU  the  present  time 
(1S50),  baa  been  occupied  solely  with  the  historical  part  of 
the  question.  But  among  the  great  majority  of  Gennan 
theolc^iang,  the  defenders,  too,  of  an  ortho^z  theology,  in 
consequence  of  the  hiatorico-crilical  biblical  investigations  in- 
troduced since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  rigidity  of 
the  system  which  prevailed  during  the  seventeenth  centuiy 
has  been  more  and  more  relaxed ;  and  the  Protestant  tbeok)g7 
(^  foreign  countries  also,  such  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  Dissenters,  as  also  that  of  the  French,  Dan- 
ish, and  Swedish  churches,  has  given  to  the  dogma  of  inspira^ 
(ion  a  more  liberal  construction. 

In  the  succeeding  historical  part  of  this  Essay,  which,  by 
the  way,  makes  no  pretension  to  scientific  fulness  and  com- 
pleteness, it  shall  be  shown,  first  of  all,  that  the  more  liberal 
aspect  referred  to  has  no  aafrieadly  bearing  upon  Evangelical 
doctrine.  So  fer  from  its  being  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being 
the  fruit  of  modem  Rationalism,  it  has,  on  the  contrary, /ownj 
adeoeata  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  and,  at  least,  was  involuo- 
tarily  developed  as  soon  as  a  perwn  reflected  upon  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  text.  By  the  Lutheran  bistorian  of  the  doc- 
trine, mentioned  above,§  witnesses  of  Aii  kind  are  for  the 
most  part  passed  over  in  silence,  especially  those  in  the  early 

*  Ibid.,  p.  M. 

1  H.  Sl^Jim*,  Sd>.  Pfixhen,  HoUom,  Gmryi,  ud  othan. 

t  iDhiiwori:,  "LaTbeopneQili6,onl'Iiif^ntianFlteiin,"*o> 
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Churdk  TIm  preBcnt  Essaj  vill  rapply  this  defecL  But 
■bhoa^  thii  be  bo,  not  only  ia  it  imposaible  on  this  account 
to  consider  U  vn-Chrittian,  it  cannot  even  for  once  be  shown 
to  be  wt'lMtlurvn.  Of  conrse,  ve  t&j  this  on  the  asaumption 
that  we  do  not  r^ard  the  rigorous  propositions  of  Lutheran 
diTUies,  any  more  than  the  more  liberal  individual  eipresaions 
of  IiUther,  as  constituting  the  measure  of  what  is  Lutheran, 
but  confine  our  attention  solely  to  the  Lutheran  confesiiom 
offidth.  For,  while  the  more  rigid  definitions  of  inspiration 
above  alluded  to  are  omitted  in  some  Befbrmed  symbols,*  for 
instance,  in  the  Formvia  Con*eimit,  the  Lutheran  eymbols 
contain  no  express  declaration  whatever  upon  the  inspiraUon 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  expressions  which  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  question  in  the  symbolical  books  are  found  collected 
t^  Kollner  in  hia  St/miolic  der  Lulheriichen  Eireht,  p.  612. 

Sect.  2. —  Tht  Intjiired  Word  diitingviihed. 
The  word  in»pira/ion,t  borrowed  from  2  "nm.  iii,  16,  char- 
acterizes the  contents  of  the  Bocred  writings  as  having  pro- 
ceeded from  the  breath,  the  ipirit  of  God.  In  what  man- 
ner arises  in  the  minds  of  the  readers  of  a  theopncustic  X 
writing  this  conviction  of  its  origin  ?  We  answer :  It  arises 
from  the  certainty  that  the  effeeU  produced  by  the  contents  of 
tlie  writing  upon  the  intellect,  the  wiU,  and  the  feeling,  are 
capable  of  leading  to  a  religiously  moral  self^eatisfaction,  — 
as  that  passage  expresses  it,  they  are  able  "  to  make  th*  man 
of  God  perfeeL"  Now  the  truth  is,  that,  properly  speaking, 
Oie  Scripture  is  for  those  contents  —  for  the  divinely  cflica- 
dons  &cts,  egressions,  and  truths  —  only  the  vessel  which 
eantaias  them  ;  but  the  immediate  consciousness,  by  mclony' 
my,  transfers  what  may  be  predicated  of  the  contents,  to  the 
oontmning  vessel  itself.  A  clear  illustration  of  this  is  supplied 
by  Gal.  iiL  8 :  "  And  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  heathen  by  faith,  preached  before  the  Gospel  unto 

«  Studirdi,  or  doctrinal  creodi.  —  Ta. 
\  •■Kll8>iitiiiig"  =  iDlpiritiiig. 
I  Shinclj  intpired. 
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Abratumi,  BSiying,  lii  thee  shall  all  nationa  be  blessed."  Here 
the  ^ft  of  prophecy  is  ascribed  to  the  nriting  Itself  because 
it  etmtaint  predictioDS.  Those  parts  of  the  contents  of  Scrip- 
tnre,  however,  from  which  the  effects  above  referred  to  do  not 
directly  flow,  such  as  a  genealogical  table,  a  list  of  encamp- 
ments, and  the  like,  stand  more  or  less  in  indirea  connection, 
at  least,  with  the  rest. 

Am  long,  then,  as  the  immediate  religious  consdonsness  has 
not  developed  itself  into  reflection,  it  extends  the  idea  of  in- 
spiration to  these  portions  of  Scripture  also,  althongh  not 
irithont  the  slumbering  acknowledgment  that  the  Divine 
breath,  or  spirit,  does  not  exercise  an  equal  control  throngh- 
ont  the  whole :  in  proportion  as  it  is  external  and  incidental 
is  it  less  in  degree.  That  this  acknowledgment  does  slumber 
in  the  background  is  evident  bs  soon  aa  reflection  is  directed 
to  BQch  incidental  extemaJities.  Let  ua  suppose  It  to  be 
proved  to  the  simple-minded  Christian  that  Panl,  in  1  Cor.  x. 
8,  where  he  writes,  "There  fell  in  one  day  twen^-three  Ihon- 
sand,"  must  have  committed  tm  error  of  memory,  inasmnch  aa 
in  the  Old  Testament  narrative  recording  the  fact,*  the  num- 
ber twenty'four  thousand  is  given  ;  or,  that  Matthew  commits 
an  error  of  memory  when  he  ascribes  the  passage  concerning 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  Jeremiah,f  while  it  really  occurs 
in  Zechariah  xi.  12,  13.  What  condition  would  he  he  in? 
At  first,  doubtless,  he  would  confidently  declare  that  no  error 
of  memory  could  exist,  —  that  there  might  be  some  other 
eolation  of  the  difficult ;  although  to  all  learned  men  snch 
solution  were  unknown.  But  suppose  that  upon  this  it  should 
be  explained  to  him  that  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  i.  16,  while  writing 
an  inspired  Epistle,  does  really  not  lay  claim  to  infallibili^  of 
memory  in  such  delails.t  "What  would  be  his  reply  to  this? 
From  his  own  religious  necessity,  he  would  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  offer  to  such  (supposed)  Imlnre  of  memory ;  only 
he  would  stilt  he  unable  to  suppress  the  fear,  that^  by  conced- 

•  Nnmb.  XXT.  9.  t  Matt,  zxrii.  9, 10. 

X  "AmdlbBptindilBOthehoiitdiotd  oT  SuphuiMi  bMld«s,/iMW 
Mt  Aat  Ibt^Himd  any  mlur." 
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faig  failure  of  memoij  in  ooe  places  otiier  and  more  material 
tintlu  of  Scriptore  might  lose  their  certunty  and  iniallibilitj. 
If  one  could  01117  ^^'  him  at  rcat  on  (Ait  matter,  —  by  making 
it  mnoifest  to  his  mind  that  the  evidence  of  no  material  truth 
would  be  thereby  impiured, —  he  would  doubtless  willin^y 
abandon  the  nccuracj  of  those  statements,  as  a  thing  not 
essential  to  his  religious  wanU. 

Sect.  3.  —  The  Ftohert. 

With  this  kind  of  unreflecting  rcTOrence  for  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  as  records  proceeding  from  tho  Spirit  of  God,  and 
pervaded  by  him,  we  find  the  andent  Church  Fathers  also 
filled.  "We  discover  amongst  them  no  searching  exposition, 
no  daiorated  theory.  N&j,  what  is  altogether  remarkable,  we 
do  not  find  these  things  even  during  the  lapse  of  succeeding 
centuries,  until,  after  the  Reformation,  we  reach  the  doctrinal 
theology  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches.  Men  were 
satisfied  with  general  and  occasional  expressions.  Where 
the  Church  Fathers,  without  reflecting  more  predsely  upon 
details,  g^ve  us  the  sum  total  of  their  impression  concerning 
the  Holy  Scripture,  they  acknowledge  their  belief  in  ito  in- 
Bpiration,  and  designate  it  by  the  names,  "  Divine  wiitmg," 
"  divinely  inspired  writing,"  "  Instromentum  divinum,"  "  Ccb- 
leetes  Litene,"  Ac. 

Justin  Martyr,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
says :  "  Such  exalted  things  could  not  be  known  by  human 
reflection,  but  only  by  means  of  a  heavenly  gift;  which  de- 
scended upon  holy  men.  These  men  needed  no  artificial 
eloquence, — 00  skilful  art  of  disputation:  but  they  merely 
yielded  up  their  pure  souls  to  the  inward  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  As  a  bow  upon  a  lyre  evokes  tones  of  music, 
so  the  Deity  used  these  pious  men  as  instruments  to  make 
knovn  to  ua  heavenly  things."  • 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures,"  says  Origen,  in  the  third  century, 

•  CohoTt.  kd  Getitea,  c  8.  [For  fala  viewi  on  the  iasiun&iD  of  the 
Fni^Hti,  MS  hii  ApoL  L,  G6,  ST,  ed.  Parii,  IS15.  — Tk.] 
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"  are  penetrated  throughout  aa  by  the  wind  by  the  fitlness  ot 
the  Spirit ;  and  there  is  nothing  therein,  either  in  the  Prophets, 
or  the  Law,  or  the  Gospels,  or  in  the  Apostolical  writings, 
which  does  not  proceed  from  the  Divine  M^esty."  • 

Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  commenting  on  Fsalm 
zxxiii.  34,  declares :  "  I  hold  it  to  be  presumptuous  for  any 
man  to  say  that  the  Holy  Scripture  has  erred."  f 

Augustine,  also,  in  the  fourth  century,  declares  it  as  his 
"  most  settled  behef,  that  none  of  the  writers  of  the  booka 
called  canonical  committed  any  error  whatever  in  writing."  } 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  may  have  bad  in  view 
(he  sense  of  Scripture  more  than  the  words ;  for  ao  carelessly 
were  verbal  dtations  then  made,  that  the  writers  who  flour- 
ished up  to  the  end  of  the  second  century  quote  the  language 
of  Scripture  sometimes  from  oral  traditions,  but  for  the  most 
part  merely  from  memory,  and,  at  times,  with  lie  greatest 
deviations  from  our  text.  Besides,  the  Old  Testament  was 
known  to  them  only  in  the  Alexandrian  Greek  translation 
(Septuagint),  and  they  must,  therefore,  if  they  claimed  for 
the  Book  a  Uttral  inspiration,  extend  it,  without  any  wammt 
for  so  doing,  to  that  translation  also.  This  Justin  Martyr 
does ;  but  none  else. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  many 
of  their  expressions  give  far  more  explicit  proof  that  their 
general  statements  concerning  the  divinity  of  the  sacred 
writings  are  not  to  be  understood  absolutely.     At  all  events, 

*  In  Jcrem.  Horn.  II. 

t  Alto  his  Ecclci.  Hist,  Lib.  lU.  cap.  S4. 

}  "  Ego  Bolii  eis  icriptonnun  libria,  qni  jun  canomci  appelltuitiir, 
didici  hnnc  tiiDorem  honoremqne  defcm,  nt  nnllam  eonun  anctomn 
Bcribcndo  aliqoid  errasM  linniESiine  crcdam." 

[At  the  Mine  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  passages  are  also  to  be  met 
with,  cspociall;  in  Angmtino  and  Jerome,  Trom  which  it  is  evident  that 
there  were  ocauions  on  which  they  were  compoUea  to  modify  their  viewi. 
Thus  AogDstine  acconnts  for  the  variatioiis  fonnd  in  many  parts  of  the 
Gospels  on  the  principle  that  each  writer  excieised  ttwAj  his  mental 
(aeoilies,  and  presented  bii  own  peculiar  aspect  of  facta  and  eirenm- 
•tnees,  tus.    Hendetwo,  IHt.  Inap.,  Sd  ed.,  p.  50.  —  Ta.] 
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tbej  did  not  refer  to  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  lieen 
tanght  b^  the  poat-Reformation  divines. 

We  begin  with  a  man  who  was  an  immediate  disciple  of 
oar  Lord, — the  Fresher  John.  Far  from  entertaining  the 
idea  that  the  conlenla  of  their  writmga  were  supcmaturftUy 
deUvered  to  the  Apostles,  —  and,  by  the  way,  the  passage  in 
Luke  i.  1  -  3  woidd  not  agree  with  sach  a  supposition,  —  he 
relates  concerning  the  composition  of  the  Gloapet  of  Mark 
aa  follows :  "  He  (Mark)  was  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  and 
carefully  recorded  all  that  he  retMned  from  him  in  his 
memory,  withoat  binding  himself  to  the  chionological  order 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Christ"  * 

In  like  manner,  Ireneus,  about  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
ttiry,  cannot  have  held  the  opinion  that  the  contents  of  Faul's 
writings  had  been  imparted  to  him  while  in  a  purely  pasMve 
state.  A  treatise  was  composed  by  this  Father  "  On  the  Pe- 
culiarities of  the  Pauline  Style,"  in  which  he  acknowledges 
the  unsyntactic  construc^ob  of  the  Apostle,  and  accounts  for 
it  on  the  ground  of  "  the  rapidity  of  his  utterances,  and  the 
impulsiveness  of  spirit  which  distinguished  him."t  "Such 
an  influence  of  his  personal  peculiarity  upon  his  expres- 
sions would  be  incompatible  with  the  asstmiption  that  the 
Apostle  at  the  time  of  inspiration  was  in  a  purely  passive 

Origcn,  although  in  other  respects  an  advocate  of  the  most 
rigid  theory  of  inspiration,  boldly  makes  a  dtslinctioa  between 
the  words  of  the  Lord  and  those  of  the  Apostles.  He  says : 
"  Those  who  are  truly  wise  in  Christ  are  rf  opinion  that  the 
Apostolical  writings  have  indeed  been  disposed  wisely,  credi- 
bly, and  with  reverence  for  God ;  but,  nevertheless,  not  to  be 
compared  with  such  declarations  as  'Thus  sfuth  the  Lord 
Almighty.'  And  on  this  account  we  must  consider  whether, 
when  Paul  says,  *  All  Seriplwe  i$  irupired  by  God  cmd  tue- 

*  Eiuabiiu,  Eeclci.  Elat,  m.  39. 

t  "  Tdocitai  Mnnonom  snonun,  M  pnplMr  impetnin,  qui  in  ipso  cm. 
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fid,"  be  indndes  his  own  Epistles,  and  whether  he  would 
exclude  some  parts  of  them,  such  as  those  where  it  is  eaid, 
'  7%at  ichieh  Itpeai,  Itpeak  not  after  the  Lord';f  asd  this, 
'At  I  leaeh  everywhere  in  every  ehtrek' ;%  and  again,  'At 
Antioch,  at  leonium,  at  Lyttra,  what  perttciUions  I  endured ' ;  § 
and  other  like  things  which  here  and  there  he  has  written  of 
his  own  knowledge,  and  by  authority  (mir'  i^oualar),  but  yet 
which  have  not  flowed  forth  purely  and  entirely  from  divine 
iospirntion."  Q  Ho  declares,  also,  that,  according  to  the  hit- 
lorieal  sense,  an  insoluble  contradiction  exists  between  John 
and  Uatthew  in  relation  to  our  Lord's  last  Passover  jonmey. 
"  I  believe  it  lo  be  impossible,"  he  says,  "  for  those  who  upon 
this  subject  direct  attention  merely  to  the  external  history,  to 
prove  that  this  apparent  contradiction  b  capable  of  being 
harmonized."^ 

Augustine,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  is  unwilling  that  it  should 
be  said  that  Christ  wrote  nothmg,  since  the  Aposties  were 
only  lus  hands  in  writing,**  declares,  nevertheless,  on  the 
other  hand,tt  that  each  of  the  Evangelists  has  written,  some- 
times more  and  sometimes  less  failj,  as  each  remembered, 
and  as  each  bad  it  in  bis  heart :  }|  and  asserts  §§  that  the  words 


*  Dr.  Tfaotack'i  reDdcriDg :  "  AJIo  Schrift  iit  tod  Gott  eingcgeben 
and  nfililich."  Gr.  Ilaira  ypo<l>li  Siiirvtvimn  «al  iifitXiiMt,  k.  r.  X. 
STWiii.  16.  — Tb. 

t  ■  Cor.  xi.  17.    Akocomp.  1  Cor.  vU.  40. 

t  1  Cor.  IT.  17.  *  a  Tim.  iii.  11. 

II  In  Johaon,,  Tom.  I.p.4,  cd.  1S6S. 

T  Ibid.,  Tom.  I.  p.  1B3.  — Tb. 

••  De  CooMtMn  Eraneel.,  1. 3S.  tt  IWd.,  U.  IB. 

tt  "  U"t  quisqao  lacmincmC,  et  at  cutquo  corfl  CT*t," 

\\  De  Cohkiibii  ETsngel.,  n.  !S.  "  Qiue  ciunitaiintp«t  hnjoamodl 
eTongeliitonua  locationca  Torias,  acd  non  contrsriw,  rem  pUae  utilisti- 
mom  diKimiu  ct  pcrnccesBarvuD,  nihil  in  cnjmqae  rerbit  noa  dcbcre  in- 
tpicere,  niai  Tolnnt«t«in,  cm  dobent  rertia  lerTinj,  ncc  mentiri  qnoinqnani, 
■i  oliia  TCrhig  diierit  qntd  Hie  Toloeiit,  cajm  TCib*  non  didt :  ne  miieri 
OQcnpu  TOCQm  apidbot  qnodunmodo  litemum  patent  ligandtm  eH« 
Teritatem,  cum  ntjqne  non  in  T«rtni  tantnm,  tSi  Btiam  in  cancii  onm^ 
tit  nifi  ipse  aniiiini  inqidnndBS." 
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of  the  Evangelists  miglit  be  ever  so  eontradietory,  provided 
onlj  that  their  thoughts  were  the  same. 

Jerome,  who  was  an  accomplished  grammarian,  so  fully 
recognized  the  diversities  incident  to  the  style  of  the  Apostles, 
that  he  oflcn  imputes  solecisms  to  their  language,  and  writes 
of  Paul  that  he  had  used  "  sermane  trivii,'^  street  language.* 

The  great  bishop  and  expositor,  Chrysostom,  who  declared 
such  confidence  in  the  Scripture  as  to  say  tliat  all  the  contra- 
dictions (enantiophonien)  found  there  are,  after  all,  only  ap- 
parent  contradictions  (enantiophamen),t  has  nevertheless  taken 
the  liberty  to  remark  upon  the  words  of  Paul  in  Acts  xxvi.  6 : 
^  He  speaks  humanly,  and  does  not  throughout  enjoy  grace, 
but  it  is  permitted  him  even  to  intermix  his  own  materials."  % 

We  sec,  then,  that  even  amongst  the  ancient  Church  Fa- 
thers, although  they  had  a  general  impression  of  the  divinely 
inspired  character  of  Scripture,  the  opinion  that  its  language 
was  human  and  imperfect  was  held  to  be  unmistakable ;  that 
verbal  contradictions,  nay,  contradictions  even  in  matters  of 
fact,  were  ascribed  to  it  without  hesitation ;  and  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Apostolical  writmgs  was  regarded  as  secondary 
to  those  which  were  said  to  have  proceeded  immediately  from 
God  himself. 

Sect.  4.  —  Views  of  InspiraHon  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church.  —  The  Scholastics, 

The  Catholic  Church,  since  the  time  when  the  dogma  of 
the  infaUibility  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  the  interpreter  of 

*  Ad.  Fol.,  3.  I.  "  Jcromo,  when  commenting  on  the  passage  Gal. 
y.  12,  finds  no  difficnltj  in  supposing  that  St  Faol,  in  the  choice  of  an 
expression,  is  gorcracd  by  the  vehemence  of  an  emotion,  arising,  how- 
ever, ont  of  a  pnro  temper  of  heart  '  Nee  mimm  esse,  si  Apostolus,  nt 
homo,  ct  adhuc  rosculo  clansns  infirmo,  vidensqne  aliam  legem  in  oor 
pore  sno  captivantcm  se  et  dncentem  in  lege  peccati,  temel  faerit  hoc 
loqnntus,  in  qnod  frequenter  sanctos  riros  cadere  perspidmns.' "  Nean- 
der,  Church  Hist,  IV.  p.  12,  ed.  Clark.  — Tb. 

t  Opera,  Tom.  Vn.  p.  5. 

I  Ibid.,  Tom.  X.  p.  364.  *ApBpc»tr[v«»t  duiXcyttiac  mtl  ov  ircarraxpv 
f^j  x^'^^  atroXavci,  SKka  Koi  imp*  iavrov  t\  mrfK^p^vrax  ua<t>fp€iv. 
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H0I7  Scripture  was  developed,  must  still  Icsa  have  felt  a 
desire  to  ^ve  anj  extension  to  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration, 
llie  Scholastics,  when  they  treat  of  Bay  principle  of  theologi- 
cal science,  certainly  give  expression  to  the  idea  that  the 
latter  has  a  principle  differenl  from  pliilosophy, — the  revelalio 
laid  down  in  Holy  Scripture ;  but  into  the  question  concerning 
the  txtent  of  its  inspiration,  they  do  not,  at  least  more  closely, 
enter.  Expressions  maiked  by  libcrabty  transpire  even  dur- 
ing these  dark  times.  Thus  Bishop  Juuilius,"  in  the  sixth 
century,  to  the  question,  "  How  is  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
books  to  be  considered  ? "  returns  the  answer,  "  Some  are 
of  perfect  authority,  some  of  partial  authority,  and  some  of 
none  at  all."  Amongst  the  second  class  (those  of  partial  au- 
thority) he  included  the  book  of  Job,  the  books  of  Chroni- 
cles, Ezra,  and  others ;  and  amongst  the  last  class  (those  of 
no  authority  whatever),  those  which  are  properly  Apocryphal 

In  the  ninth  century,  Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  writes : 
"  What  absurdity  mil  follow  if  the  notion  is  maintained,  coo- 
ceming  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
spired  them  not  only  with  the  wrue  of  their  predictions,  and 
tbaforms  or  arguments  of  their  phraseology,  but  also  that  he 
fitshioned  in  their  lips  the  very  words  themselves  bodily  and 
outwardly."  t 

In  the  woriu  of  the  Greek  Catholic  expositor  Euthymius 
Zigabenos,  in  the  twelfUi  century,  the  following  words  are 
found  upon  Matt  xiL  8:  "It  ia  not  to.be  wondered  at  if  one 
Evangelist  relates  this,  and  the  other  passes  by  that ;  for  they 
did  not  write  down  the  Gospels  immediately  from  the  lips  of 
Christ,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  perfect  impression  of  all  his 
vrardfl,  but  many  years  after  he  had  epoketu  And  since  they 
were  men,  they  were  liable  to  omit  many  things  through  for- 
getflilness.  This  will  explain  to  yon  how  one  may  have  re- 
corded what  another  may  have  omitted.  Oftentimes  they  have 
made  large  omissions,  simply  for  the  sake  of  brevity  ;  some- 
times because  they  thought  the  matter  to  be  unnecessary." 

*  D«  PutibM  Div.  Legis,  1.  S.  t  Adv.  fiedBgUnin,  c  1>. 
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The  Scholastic  tlieologj'  inlroduced  &  distinction  between 
vhat  directly,  imd  what  indirect^,  belonga  to  laitli ;  a  distinc- 
tion which  is  pertinent  to  our  subject,  and  may  also  serve  as 
a  basis  for  a  theoiy  of  inspiration.  "  Those  things  belong 
directly  to  failh,"  says  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, "  which  to  us  are  pre-eminently  of  Divine  origin,  a£, 
that  God  exists  in  a  Trinity  of  persons ;  and  to  hold  a  false 
opinion  concerning  these  ia  the  very  cause  of  heresy.  On 
the  other  band,  things  belonging  to  faith  indirect^/,  are  those 
from  which  follows  anything  contrary  to  faith,  as  if,  for  ex*- 
ample,  nny  one  should  assert  that  Samuel  was  not  the  bod 
of  Elkimah ;  for  from  this  it  would  follow  that  the  Scripture 
is  false."  • 

From  the  interest  here  menUoned  there  arises  also,  amongst 
ouraeWes,  ever  afresh,  the  practical  need  of  an  unexception- 
able and  uniform  inspiration  of  the  Scripture.  How  this  need 
is  to  be  judged  of  will  be  the  subject  to  be  handled  in  our 
Becoud  part.  Here  the  language  of  the  great  Church  Father 
just  quoted  (Aquinas),  may  only  serve  as  a  testimony  that 
the  religious  consciousness  in  man,  when  it  reflects  up<»i  itseli^ 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  several  parts  of  Scripture, 
agreeably  to  which  the  necessity  also  for  its  inspiration  is  a 
mediate  or  an  immediate  necessity.  Besides,  the  Scholastics, 
in  contending  for  the  exclusion  of  all  error,  have  been  so  far 
from  maintaining  strict  con^tency,  that  we  find  at  least  in  Abe- 
lard  a  concession  of  individoal  doctrinal  errors.  He  says  ("  Sic 
et  Non,"  ed.  Cousin,  p.  11)  :  "It  is  certain  that  the  Prophets 
themselves  were  at  times  destitute  of  prophetic  grace,  and 
that  in  their  official  capadty  as  Prophets,  while  believing  tltat 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  jpiVti  of  prophecy,  they  de- 
clared, iy  their  own  »p«W(,  some  things  that  were  faBaeious  ; 
and  this  was  permitted  them  in  order  to  preserve  their  hu- 
mility, —  in  other  words,  that  they  might  more  truly  know  the 
difference  between  themselves  aa  persons  receiving  Divine 
assistance,  and  as  relying  solely  upon  tho  guidance  of  their 

•  Smnma  Th«o1.,  I.  Qn.  SS,  ut.  4.  (Ed.  AuHr.  1589.)  — Ta. 
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own  Bfnrit.'  He  then  cites  the  instaoce  of  Pet«r,  who  on 
account  of  a  deTiation  from  the  truth  had  been  so  severel; 
censured  by  Paul,  and  adds :  "  "What  wonder  is  it,  therefore, 
teeing  that  it  is  certain  that  even  Prophets  and  Apostles  were 
not  entirely  free  from  error,  if  amongst  so  great  a  number  of 
Church  Fathers  a  few  writings  appear  to  have  been  issued 
containing  mistakes." 

The  Catholic  Copfesaion  of  the  Conncil  of  Trent  has  given 
DO  more  direct  explanation  of  the  sense  in  which  the  Sacred 
Scripture  is  to  be  considered  as  divinely  inspired  than  the 
Lutheran  symbols.*  In  Sessio  IV.  the  canonical  writings 
are  mentioned,  and  it  ia  there  only  inddentally  stated  that 
the  Apostles  wrote  as  it  was  dictated  to  them  by  the  Holy 
Ghostf  The  opinions  of  Catholic  theolo^ana  have  so  moved 
between  two  boundary  lines,  that  by  some,  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  by  the  Protestants,  the  strictest  literal  inspiration  has 
been  advocated, }  while  by  others  inspiration  has  been  re- 
stricted to  those  portions  only  which  contain  doctrinal  matter;] 
bnt  the  deciuve  authority  of  the  Church  interfered  not  with 
their  differences.  By  the  most  eminent  authorities,  —  the 
Jesuit  Bellarmine,  the  Dominican  Camas,  the  learned  Bon- 
fiire,  the  jesuitically  famous  Cornelius  ii  Lapide,  and  others, 
revelalio  proper  was  distinguished  from  divine  assistance 
(atiitteniia)  ;  the  latter  being  an  influence  which  kept  those 
from  error  who  wrote  by  the  force  of  their  own  minds.  | 
Many  amongst  them  make  no  scruple  in  conceding  that  the 
Evangelista  &U  into  eirois.  The  celebrated  Canns  supposes 
an  error  of  memtn^  in  Stephen  in  the  passage  Acts  viL  16.i' 
Erasmus  treats  in  like  manner  some  passages  in  Matthew. 

*  Creeds.  t  "  Spiiita  tsncto  dictu)t«." 

t  'Vida  Caip.  Samctiia,  SJamr,  Uud,  sod  Edt. 

t  Antimnu  dt  DobumU,  Eiehard  Sam,  Mtmy  Holda  ia  the  AmUipU 
Fidd,  1685,  Ac. 

g  <^iBuUdt,  I.  ch.  4,  p.  67  at  Hq. ;  Rich.  Sinan,  in  lui  CriticiRiii  on 
the  New  Test,  L  e.  S4. 

\  When  Ephron  the  Biitftab<aUed''Bphr«itbs&lberofBiofaam." 
Coup.  QoL  axilL— Tx. 

T* 
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Haldonalus,  in  referring  to  Matt  xxvi.  38,  "  For  this  is  my 
blood  of  the  New  Testament,"  &c^  declares  his  belief  that 
the  words  of  the  institntion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  have  been 
more  correctly  given  by  Matthew  and  Marie  than  by  Luke 
and  PauL*  Antonius  do  Dominis  judges  aa  follows  concern- 
ing such  defects :  "  Mistakes  of  this  kind,  which  touch  not  the 
substance  (^  the  fact,  neither  do,  nor  can  do,  any  injury  to  the 
fiuth ;  nor  do  they  relate  to  any  jtortion  of  the  Divine  Faith 
which  demands  belief,  but  to  that  which  carries  with  it  a 
knowledge  which  is  merely  hiunan,_and  thought  out  by  the 
inind."t 

SeCT.  5.  —  LiUtiaran  and!  Seformed  Divines. 
Tlie  leading  di^;matical  works  of  the  two  Protestant  church- 
es, {  the  Loci  Theohgiei  of  Melancthon,  and  the  Christian 
Jjistitutes  of  Calvin,  like  the  tj/mbolical  writings  of  the  Lu- 
theran Chnrch,  propound  no  doctrine  of  Inspitation.  They 
convey  a  general  impression  of  the  divinity  and  credibility 
of  the  Biblical  writings,  and  nothing  more.  With  many 
strong  expressions,  Luther  bears  testimony  to  the  Bible  aa  a 
book  whose  entire  contents  are  useful  and  salutary ;  S  in  which 
are  no  contradictions ;  1  and  every  letter,  nay,  every  tittle,  of 
which  is  ofmore  significance  than  heaven  and  earth  together;  5^ 
and  so  on.  And  yet  he  has  not  hesitated  to  utter  the  well- 
known  oSenaive  declarationB  conceming  the  Canon  of  Holy 
Scripture.  It  is  true  that  at  a  later  period  he  considerably 
Krflened  down  his  opinions  on  these  points,  but  he  still  freely 
ascribed  to  the  Scriptures  imperfections  or  Ic^cal  errors.  In 
his  preface  to  Linken's  "  Annotations  on  the  first  Five  Books 
of  Moses,"  ••  he  says :  "  DoubOess  the  Prophets  studied  the 
writings  of  Mosea,  and  the  lost  Prophets  studied  the  first,  and 
wrote  down  in  a  book  the  good  thoughts  which  the  Holy  Spirit 

•  Qientttdl,  I.  ch.  4,  p.  75  ;  R.  Simon,  L  p.  IBS. 

t  it  Simon,  L  p.  525. 

X  The  Lnlheran,  «nd  the  Ilefbnned  or  CslviniMic  Chnrcb.  —  Th. 

f  Walch,  L  1196.    Ibid.,  IL  1758.  

I  IWd,  Tin.  8140.        ^  Ibid.,  Tin.  SlSl.        •»  Ibid.,  XTV.  172, 
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excited  (vom  H.  Geiate  eingegeben)  within  them.  But  aUowing 
that  these  good,  f^thful  teachers  and  searchers  of  the  Scrip- 
tore  Bometimes  build  with  a  mixture  of  haj,  straw,  and  stubble, 
and  not  entirely  with  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  the 
fonndatioD  nevertheless  remains  nnshaken ;  as  for  the  other, 
the  fire  will  consume  it"  Luther  also  took  the  liberty  to  nn- 
derslond  Old  Testament  words  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
which  is  ^ven  them  as  they  are  explained  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment This  passage  from  Isa.  ™i.  17, 18,  —  "  And  I  will  wut 
upon  the  Lord,  that  hideth  his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob, 
and  I  will  look  for  him.  Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom 
the  Liord  Iiath  given  me  are  for  signs  and  for  wonders  in 
Israel,"  <&c  —  is  understood,  as  quoted  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ^i.  13),  as  a  declaration  made  by 
Christ;  but  Luther,  in  his  Commentary  upon  Isaiah,. explains 
it  as  a  declaration  by  the  Prophet  himself."  Concerning  the 
..aigument  of  Paul^t  conducted  on  the  ground  of  a  typical  ap- 
prehension of  the  history  of  Hagar  and  Sanih,t  he  frankly 
declares  that  it  "  is  too  unsotind  to  stand  the  test,  and  yet  it 
throws  a  dear  light  upon  the  question  of  fiutb."  In  relation 
to  the  sections  fonning  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
and  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Luke,  where  commentators 
hare  bad  much  disputation  as  to  wh^  portionstfefer  to  the 
destruction  of  JeruBalem,  smd  what  to  the  end  of  the  world,  he 
is  of  opinion  that  Matthew  and  Mark  have  mixed  both  events 
together  indiscriminately,  and  do  not  observe  the  order  which 
Luke  baa  observed,  t  According  to  Genesis  xiL  1-11,  God 
first  appeared  to  Abraham  in  Haran ;  according  to  Acts  viL 
2,  he  had  already  appeared  to  him  in  Mesopotamia.  Luther 
observes  upon  this :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  Moses  narrates 
this  history  carefully  and  accurately :  not  so  Stephen,  who 
has  only  borrowed  it  from  Moses.  Kow,  it  often  happens 
that,  when  one  gives  a  plun,  haetj  narration  of  anything,  he 
does  not  pay  snch  close  attention  to  all  the  circmnstances,  as 

•  Walch,  Tl  1«  Bt  wq.  t  OtL  tv.  9S  «t  ioq. 

t  Walch,  XL  MM. 
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thej  must  do  who  wish  to  write  faithfullj  a  bistoiy  of  past 
oeeaxreat*f,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Moses  is  an  his- 
torian :  Stephen  relies  upon  the  fact  that  the  history  atanda 
wrilleu  bj  Moses  "  [and  that  hence  his  hearers,  perusing  that 
lustor^',  were  in  no  danger  of  being  misled  hj  his  cursory 
detail  of  &Gts].  Id  Gen.  xv.  13,  the  dunUion  of  the  Egyp- 
tian bondage  is  given  as  four  hundred  years  ;  Ezod.  xii.  40, 
^yea  it  at  four  hundred  and  thirty  years ;  while  Paul,  on  Ihe 
c<Mitrary,  in  GaL  iiL  17,  following  the  Stptuaginl  and  the 
Swmaritim  (Pentateuch)  redioiis  the  time  from  the  period 
when  the  promUe  wai  given  to  Abraham  until  the  end  of  the 
Captivity,  at  four  hundred  and  thirty.  Now,  Luther  first 
endeavois,  under  the  guidance  of  Lyra,  by  unnatural  wrest- 
ing, to  recondle  Uiis  calculation  of  Paul  with  the  text,  and 
then,  at  Gen.  xv.  13,  he  makes  the  admission  that  here  the 
historian  "does  not  very  closely  and  accurately  calculate  Ibe 
time."" 

With  him,  however,  such  questions  are  generally  insignifi- 
cant  Of  mistakes  in  answering  questions  concerning  matters 
pnrely  historical,  he  says :  "  These  mistakes  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  do  no  damage  to  the  faith,  nor  do  they  prejudice 
our  cause ;  concerning  Truth  alone  most  we  firmly  adhere  to 
the  Sacred  ^cripture,  and  rigidly  defend  it,  while  we  leave 
to  others  thmgs  that  are  darker,  to  be  settled  by  their  own 
jodgments."  f  Giving  bis  opinion  on  the  book  of  Job  in  his 
" Table  Talk,"  he  observes:  "This  book,  excellent  aa  it  is, 
was  not  written  by  him  (Job),  nor  concerning  liim  only,  but 
all  the  afflicted.  Job  did  not  actually  utter  the  viordt  ascribed 
to  him ;  but  his  thouyhu  were  such  as  are  tliere  represented. 
The  book  unfolds  itself  before  US,  both  in  matter  and  execu- 
tion, much  after  the  manner  of  a  comedy,  and  tbe  strain  of  its 
argument  is  almost  that  of  a  fabU."  X 

The  same  liberal  mode  of  viewiog  the  verbal  Sdeli^  and 
the  chronological  accuracy  of  the  history,  presents  itself  in 

•  W>ld>,  XL  144S.  t  Qud.,  lOSlh 

t  CirikHpua,  «d.  FiwikC  IBTl,  II  lOS. 
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Calrin's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  Luke — to  give  on  in- 
stance—  has  related  that  temptation  of  Christ  as  second, 
which  in  Matthew  is  the  third.  TTpon  this  Calrin  remarks : 
"  It  signifieg  nothing  at  all,  for  it  was  not  the  intention  of  these 
ETangelislfl  so  to  weave  the  thread  of  history  as  always  to 
preserve  exactly  the  order  of  time,  but  to  collect,  as'  they 
woidd  present  in  a  mirror  or  on  a  tabiet,  a  mmmary  of  those 
things  which  it  is  most  advantageous  for  as  to  know  concern- 
ing Christ." 

Luke  *  differa  from  Matthew  t  in  his  manner  of  stating  the 
command  of  onr  Lord  concerning  that  high  manifestation  of 
patient  endnrance,  where  a  man,  ailer  being  deprived  of  one 
garment,  yields  up  agiun  another.  Calvin,  referring  to  this, 
simply  obserjBS,  "  Diverse  readings  in  Matthew  and  Lake 
change  not  the  sense."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  chap, 
xi.  21,  the  passage  found  in  Gen.  xlvii.  31  is  quoted  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  version  (Septuagint),  |  which  follows  a 
reading  different  from  the  Hebrew  text  S  Calvin  briefly 
remarlw,  "  We  well  know  that  the  Apostles  were  not,  in  this 
matter  (of  quotation),  so  very  precise  ;  hnt  in  reality  there  is 
little  difference."  Concerning  1  Cor.  z.  8,  where  Paul  men- 
tions twenty-three  thousand  instead  of  twenty-four  thousand, 
Calvin  says,  "It  is  not  a  new  thin^  where  it  is  not  intended 
to  present  a  minute  enumeration  of  individuals,  to  give  a 
number  which  snbstantjally  approximates  the  actual  truth." 
Upon  Matthew  xxvii.  9,  he  says  it  b  clear  that  Zechariah 
must  here  be  read  instead  of  Jeremiah ;  and  adds,  "  How  the 
name  of  Jeremiah  crept  in  here,  I  confess  I  do  not  know,  nor 
am  I  anxious  about  the  matter."  In  that  candid  way  does 
Calvin  judge  concerning  the  more  external  errors  of  memory. 
And  as  to  the  doctrinal  contents  of  Scripture,  he  speaks  as 
follows :  "  Seeing  that  heavenly  oracles  arc  not  of  every-day 
occurrence,  they  obtain  complete  authority  among  believers 

•  Chap.  tL  29.  t  Chap.  v.  40. 

t  KbI  rpocmvrTaip  «rl  ri  A^mw  T^t  fiifiimi  a&rov. 
f  Eng.Tm.  ftom  Hel^.:"  And  ImelbowadbimBelf  upon  the  bed') 
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Qolj  when  thej  prove  thenuelves  (o  have  pnx^eeded  from 
heaven,  u  if  the  veiy  living  irords  of  God  themselves  are 
distinctlj  heard  therein." 

Zuingliua,  in  treating  of  the  Church  Fathers,  has  given  a 
canon  which  accords  infallibilily  to  Chtist  alone,  so  withhold- 
ing it  from  the  Apostles.  These  are  the  words :  "  It  is  not 
tme  that  the  writings  of  all  holj  men  are  io&Uible ;  nor  is  it 
tne  that  thej  do  not  eiT>  Tiaa  pre-eminence  must  be  given 
to  the  Son  of  God  alone  out  of  the  whole  human  race."  " 

The  immediate  followers,  also,  of  the  German  Iteformers, 
as  well  as  those  c^  the  Swiss  Reformers,  speak  of  certain 
imperfections  in  the  Biblical  writers,  in  a  manner  not  con- 
dstent  with  veiy  extreme  notions  of  Inspiration.  Bugen- 
hagen,  f  in  the  scheme  he  drew  up  for  harmoniwg  the  narm- 
tivea  of  our  Lord's  passion,  remarks:  "Consider  that  the 
Evangelists  wrote  each  for  himself  what  they  saw,  and  ol^n- 
times  while  they  record  what  occurred,  they  are  heedless  of 
the  ord«r  of  occurrence."  He  also  takes  espedal  care  to 
expose  the  errors  of  the  Alexandrine  translation  (Septaagint), 
which  have  sometimes  been  transferred  to  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment. 

lakewise  Breuz,  apon  Bern.  ix.  25,  i  remarks,  "  that  the 
qootadon  does  not  ^ve  the  tme  sense  of  the  Old  Testament 
t«xt,  but  that  the  purport  b  the  same. 

Bulhnger,  the  Swiss,  very  ingenuously  allows  that  the 
sacred  penmen  were  liahle  to  errort  of  memory.  In  reference 
to  1  Cor.  X.  8,  he  writes :  "  Transcribers  easily  fall  into  error 
in  slating  numbers  ;  but  sometimes  the  toriters  also  were  led 
ly  treaeherout  memoriti  into  the  commiinon  of  mxttakes" 

Castellio,  another  Swiss  theologian,  complains  that  Faul,  in 

•  Sdiriftan  Yon  Uslcri  nod  Vogelin,  n.  S*7. 

t  Bugenho^n  wbb  ft  distingaiBbed  promoter  of  the  Beformstion  in 
Deomark.  Vide  ManteT*!  Kirch.  G^eschichla  von  Duiemuk  mid  Nor- 
w^en.  —  Tk. 

t  "  Aj  he  laith  alio  in  0«ee,  I  will  call  Hum  mj  people  wUch  were 
not  jaj  people ;  and  b«r  beloved,  which  wai  not  b«loT«d."  Quoted  from 
Hoe.  U.  18. 
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Rom.  ix^  bas  not  expressed  his  roesiuDg  more  fuUjr  and 
openlj ;  and  brings  against  the  Apostle's  logic  the  chai^,  that 
it  confoands  together  two  comparisons  which  ought  to  liare 
been  kept  distinct,"  &c. 

Moreorer,  afler  Melancthon,  the  Lutheran  Church  had  no 
knowledge  of  such  definitions  concerning  inspiration  as  repre- 
sent it  affecting  minute  details.  The  "  Loci  Theologid "  <^ 
Chemnitz,  1591,  leave  the  d<^ma  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  t 
enlirelj  undiscussed;  and  even  John  Gerhard,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  (1610-25),  while 
indeed  in  his  "  Loci  Theologici,"  that  moat  important  dogmat- 
ical work  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  he  has  definitions  of  great 
strictness  upon  the  aaihority  of  Scripture,  and  its  perftetioti, 
nevGrthelesa  said  nothing  in  his  tarlier  writings  upon  the 
subject  of  its  inspiration.!  Definitions  thnt  go  into  detail 
first  occur  in  "  Systema  Thcologicum "  of  Calovius,  %  in  the 
second  half  of  this  century  (1G55  -  77).  As  to  what  opinioos 
the  Reformed  Church  adopted  on  the  subject,  we  may  say 
that  its  eariier  confessiona  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the 
mere  assertion  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  a  dogma. 
The  "  Fgnnula  Consensus  Helvetici,"  which  appeared  not 
earlier  than  1675,  declares  in  detail  concerning  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; "It  is  divinely  inspired  {eiitmrnoni),  equaUy  as  re- 
gards the  consonants,  the  vowels,  and  even  the  vowel-points, 
or  at  least  as  it  regards  the  force  of  the  vowel-points,  both  as 
to  matter  and  as  to  words."  |  To  this  position  most  of  the 
divines  of  the  Reformed  Church  adhere.  Inspiration,  in  the 
widest  extent  of  the  idea,  is  especially  vindicated  by  the 
erudite  Frofeesor  Voetins,  of  the  University  of  Utrecht,  in  a 

•  DUl.  11.  De  Electtone,  pp.  I03,  lOT,  133. 

t  Tlie  dogma  coDCdning  the  natare  and  anthoritj  of  Scriptiire.  —  Tl. 

X  Bj  direction  of  Dr.  Tbolnck  in  %  lecent  commiinicalioii  tho  Iruiila- 
tion  here  TuiM  sUgbtl?  from  the  origimd  text.  —  Ta. 

t  CidoTiiu  died  1686.  It  u  laid  that  he  dally  offered  np  the  petition, 
"Impleme,  Deu,  odio  baretioomoi I "  —  Ta. 

I  "  Tmn  qnoad  cODsonas,  torn  quoad  voeaUa,  et  punela  Ipsa,  stra 
)iDnctonun  aaltem  poteftatem,  et  turn  quoad  ici,  tun  quoad  T«ri)B, 
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treUue  entitled  "  Quousque  ee  extendat  Ancloribus  Scriptuna 
Inspiratio."  "  "  Not  a  word,"  it  ia  here  said,  "  ia  contiuned  iu 
the  Holy  Scriptures  lyhich  mo  not  iu  the  strictest  sense  in- 
spired,  —  the  very  interpnnctuBtJoii  not  excepted :  even  wbnt 
the  writers  previouslj  knew  was  given  them  afresh  by  inspi- 
ndon ;  and  tliis  was  the  case,  not  indeed  as  it  regards  impres- 
nons  of  thmga  intelligible  by  the  exercise  of  their  natural 
&calties,  but  as  it  regards  fennal  conception  and  actual 
record."  In  direct  contradiction  to  Luke  i.  1  -  3,  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  ordinary  study,  inquiry,  and  premeditation 
were  necessary  for  writing  (the  Scriptures),"  it  is  replied 
(p.  47)  :  "  No ;  for  the  Spirit  immediately,  extraordinarily, 
and  in&lUbly  moved  them  to  write,  and  both  inspired  and 
dictated  the  things  to  be  written." 

Besides  the  two  great  Protestant  Churches,  the  adherents 
Hi  Luther  and  QUvin,  we  must  also  take  into  consideration 
the  followers  of  Socinus.  Agreeing  with  the  Bcfonners  re- 
specting the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  nevertheless 
maintained  by  Socinus,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Auctoritate  Scrip- 
taras,"  f  that  into  things  "  which  are  of  small  moment,"  the 
Erangeliats  and  Apostles  have  allowed  sUght  errors  to  enter ; 
■nd  agreeably  with  such  a  notion,  the  commentators  of  this 
party,  here  and  there,  acknowledge  errors  of  memory  in  the 
Biblical  writers. 

But,  even  amongst  the  great  Protestant  Churches,  there 
went  forth  in  the  seventeenth  century,  side  by  side  with  that 
extreme  theory  already  mentioned,  another  of  a  more  mod- 
erate character.  This,  however,  met  with  great  oppo^tion. 
In  the  Beformed  Church  (followers  of  Calvin),  we  find 
learned  theolc^iians,  of  Ihe  French  Academy  at  Saumur  espe- 
dally,  unhesitatingly  admitting  here  and  there  an  incorrect 
apprehension  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the 
New,  or  errors  of  memory.  We  also  find  Gennan  Beformed 
theologians,  ench  as  Junius,  Fiscator,  and  others,  equally  free 
in  their  sentiments.     The  liberal  tendency  of  opinion  thus 

*  "  DlfpDtBlioiiM  Select*,"  p.  I.  t  Cluip- 1-  P-  IS. 
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manifested  was  reduced  to  more  general  cxegelico-dognmtical 
priociples  by  the  Arminian  party,  wlio  were  thrust  out  of  the 
Dutch  K«formcd  CLurcb.  Grolius,  in  Lis  "  Plea  for  Peace,"  • 
arowfl  hia  belief  that  the  hiatorical  hooks  of  Scripture,  in  dia- 
liuction  from  the  prophetical,  can  lay  claim  to  nothing  beyond 
credit  for  the  ability  of  the  writers,  and  their  sincere  desire  to 
communicate  tho  truth.t  In  the  treatise  "  Rireti  Apologia 
IK3ca88^"  p.  723,  it  is  asked,  by  way  of  affirmation  to  the 
contrary, "  Has  Luke  said.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  to 
Luke,  and  the  Liord  said  to  him,  Write  ? "  A  thorough  re- 
modelling of  the  earlier  theory  of  inspiration,  and  its  reduc- 
tion to  some  such  form  as  has  been  defended  by  the  aupra- 
naturalists  of  more  recent  times,  is  found  in  the  EleTenth 
Letter  in  the  works  of  the  Arminian  Le  Clerc.  %  Episcopiua  S 
ascribes  to  the  Apostles  only  on  aisisCance  of  the  Divine 
^nrit  in  the  composition  of  works  which  proceeded  irom 
their  own  determination ;  and  allows  that  in  such  passages 
aa  the  geneal<^  in  Matthew  cb.  i.  errors  may  possibly  have 
crept  in. 

In  the  Lutheran  Church  it  was  Calixt,  |  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  who  gave  forth  a  more  liberal  theory  of 
inspiration.  The  distinction  between  revetaiio  and  owitten- 
tia  or  directio  divina,  which  had  widely  prevtuled  in  the 
Catholic  theology,  he  adopted,  and  mtuntained  "  that  Grod  did 
not  reveal  in  a  pecnliar  manner,  to  the  sacred  writers  those 
things  which  naturally' struck  their  senses,  or  were  otherwise 
known  to  them ;  bnt  stiU  that  he  so  directed  and  aided  them 
as  that  they  should  write  nothing  contrary  to  the  truth." 
Nay,  more,  he  even  Untita  the  retelalio  to  those  trutha  only 

*  "  Totom  pro  Face  Ecclesiaslica." 

t  OpcnTbMl.,ed.Anuterd.  1679,  IIL  673— Tb. 

t  "  Sontiinaiu  de  qnclqncs  Th6i>logic[u  do  Hollnndo  inr  I'Histaiie 
Critiqae  da  T.  Test."     Compoa^o  pur  Sich.  Simon.    1685. 

i  "Inttic.  Tbeologis,"  IlL  9.  1. 

n  For  an  acconnt  of  this  nmaduble  dirine  and  controTemalUt,  tee 
UoUer,  "CSinlirBLit(ir»ta,"aiidHaiheimb7Miiido<:h,  Ceat.17,  S.  3,  p. 
S,ch.I.    ScUegd'inolatOMCtll.  — Tr. 
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which  Thomas  Aquinaa  bad  fixed  upon  aa  the  peculiar  (uid 
direct  objects  of  fiuth. 

These  sentiments  were  stUl  more  widely  difinsed  by  the 
school  of  the  Hehnstadt  theologians.  In  the  Swiss  and 
French  Reformed  Churches,  the  sentiments  o£  Le  Clerc  met 
with  a  welcome  reception.  In  the  "  H^logie  Chr^ticmie  " 
of  the  celebrated  Fictet,  Frcrfessor  in  Geneva  (1702),  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  is  limited  to  the  truth  wliich  was 
knowable  by  Revelation  akme.  From  this  were  distinguished 
— >  while  based  upon  it — those  conceptions  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  Apostles  themselves.  Revelation  was  restricted  to 
those  things  which  by  natural  means  were  not  known  to  them. 
Ab  to  all  other  things  a  divine  guidance  in  preventing  error 
was  adopted. 

Sect.  6.  —  Stale  of  Opinion  in  England. 
A  freer  treatment  of  the  question — namely,  the  limitation 
of  inspiration  to  the  Bubject-matt«r  —  has  from  the  first,  along 
with  individual  advocates  of  a  mote  rig^d  view,  found  place  in 
the  English  Church.*  Several  DissentCTS,  also,  eminendy 
distinguished,  for  their  exemplaiy  piety,  occupy  the  same 
liberal  ground.t  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  alone 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  day  to  adhere  to  the  straitest 
acceptation  of  the  idea  of  inspiration.  The  free  spiritual 
inught  of  Baxter  in  that  celebrated  work,  "  The  Reformed 
Pastor,"  is  espedally  surprising.  He  says :  "  As  the  glory  of 
&A  Divine  Maker  shines  more  brilliantly  in  the  whole  frame 
of  nature  than  in  an  individual  groin,  stone,  or  insect ;  and  in 
the  whole  man,  more  than  in  any  particular  part  of  lea:it 
comeliness ;  so  also  the  authority  of  God  shines  forth  more 
viwbly  in  the  whole  system  of  Holy  Scripture  and  holy  doc- 
trine than  in  any  minor  part.     Nevertheless,  for  the  advan- 

*  Vide  Lowth'a  Tindication  of  Ihe  Old  uid  New  Teit,  1693 ;  Wil- 
liuxu'a  Bojle  Lectnie,  1695 ;  Clarke's  t>ir.  Anthorit;  of  H0I7  Script, 
16»9,  &c. 

t  Butter's  U«diod.  Tbeol.  Cbrin.  1681 ;  Doddridge's  IHwertation  on 
Ins^mion  of  N.  TmL,  &e. 
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(age  of  the  whole  system,  these  parts  are  oot  wanting  in 
beaut;  anj  more  than  the  others,  such  as  the  haix  and  niuls. 
Bat  their  atoAoritg  is  to  fie  seen  more  from  their  agreement 
with  the  whole  pf  Scripture,  and  from  their  more  distinguish- 
ing portions,  than  from  themselves  separately."  Here  alone 
in  an  orthodox  divine  of  the  eerestecnth  century  does  the 
question  meet  with  a  complete  treatment,  in  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  conception  of  Scripture  as  an  oi^anism,  and,  on  iha 
olher  hand,  the  argnment  frvm  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  stand  forth  ofi  Aindamental  ideas. 

Sect.  7.  —  Progreu  of  Opinion  in  Gwmany,  Sfc.  in 
the  Eighitattk  Cmtiay, 

Wth  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  Germany, 
the  firmly  bnilt  fabric  of  the  traditional  ecclesiastical  system 
began,  upon  this  question  as  upon  others,  to  totter.  The 
following  circumstances  were  instriunental  in  brining  about 
this  result.  The  peculiarity  of  the  CaUxtine  eSbrta  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  Monograph  upon  George  Calixt,  as 
follows;  "There  lies  therein  the  opposition  of  reliyimti  to 
dogmatie  salvation,*  together  with  an  appeal  to  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  the  early  Apostolic  Chnrch.  To  such  an 
extent  had  exclusive  teal  in  attaching  importance  to  dogmas 
been  carried,  that  the  body  of  dogmatie  declarations,  sepa- 
rately and  conjointly,  bad  nearly  been  exalted  to  the  position 
of  an  arbiter  respecting  the  reception  or  non-recepti<Hi  of 
eternal  life.  Agunst  this  domination  over,  and  entire  absoip- 
tJOQ  of,  futh  by  mere  dogma,  Calixt  raised  his  voice."  f     In  a 


*  That  is,  we  suppose,  Sftlration  tbrongh  tbs  poncakm  ef  rdigioat 
prindpk  wM  oppORd  to  udvUion  (so  c&Uod)  tbroogfa  the  mero  rte^itim 
of  certain  dogmai.  —  Tb. 

t  Gui ;  Qeorge  Calixt,  nnd  deriSjnitretttniiu,  p.  11.  "  Syncictiam." 
—  This  tenn,  io  the  seTcnuon^  eentoiy,  miuki  (be  great  conOoTeny 
between  Calixt  and  the  more  bigoted  lecliont  of  the  Froteatant  Church. 
This  dinne  had  traveUed  touch  abroad,  aod  interconne  with  different 
dinTch(M  had  given  him  a  Uberalittd.  tone  of  feeling  wfaidi  led  him  to 
prapoeea  ecssatioD  of  hotfflMes  between  Fntertaitta  and  BomaniMs, 
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nuumer  purely  practical,  the  same  necessity  made  itself  felt  in 
tbe  pielism  which  arose  at  the  end  of  theBerenteenth  century, 
licd  on  by  the  exclusively  practical  power  of  inward  reli^on, 
tins  pietism  vas  indifferent  to  the  dogmatical  system  of  the 
day,  and  attended  solely  to  the  fundamental  trtuht,  by  means 
of  which  the  religions  life  in  man  is  awakened.  The  estab- 
lished doctrine  of  inspiration  was  not  even  touched  upon  by 
Spener,  except  that  he  impugns  the  notion  of  the  pure  pas- 
uveness  of  its  recipients,  and  maintcuns  the  influence  of  human 
peculiarities  upon  the  Jorm  of  the  discourse  or  writing.*  As, 
however,  traditional  reverence  for  the  earlier  dogmatical  sjs- 
tcm  gave  way,  and  as  the  spiritual  tone  of  pietism  was  again 
corrupted  into  mere  extcmalism, —  in  that  proportion  was 
preparatioii  made,  as  soon  as  scientific  appliances  could  be 
BO  directed,  to  combat  as  erroneous  and  dangerous  those 
demons  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  indifferent. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  camo  an  impulse  from  without. 
Karlier  even  than  in  Germany,  a  relaxed  notion  of  inspira- 
tion, nay,  indeed,  a  notion  reducing  it  to  its  very  minimum, 
had  spread  itself  in  England.  From  the  begging  of  the 
dghteenth  century,  the  writings  of  the  laxer  English  clergy, 
of  the  Dissenters  as  well  as  of  the  Deists,  had  found  an  ever- 
increasing  reception  amongst  the  theologians  of  Germany. 
Besides,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  orthodox  culture, 
and  the  inward  spiritualism  promoted  by  the  pietists,  had 
been  superseded  amongst  many  of  the  German  divines  by  a 
purely   literary  interest.      From  the   Bcmtiny  of  this  new 

ftnd  —  "  not  to  imite  together  and  become  one  body,  as  Ma  opponents 
interpreted  him  to  mean,  but —  to  abstain  front  mntual  hatred,  and  cnl- 
tivalQ  mntoa]  love  and  gooil-will."  Ho  wbm  an  AriBtotelian  in  Philos- 
ophy, as  a  theologian  hod  Mrong  eympathy  with  the  Fatlicn,  and 
wished  to  find  in  the  "  Apoatlei'  Creed  "  and  the  usages  and  doctrines 
of  the  first  fire  centuries  a  common  gronnd  of  onion  for  tbo  three  great 
KCtions  of  German  CbrUtians,  the  Boman  Catholic,  the  Lutheran, 
and  the  Refonned  or  CalTinisC  <7hnn:hei.  This  doctrine  was  branded 
■■  "  Syncrvtism."  Mosh.  EccL  Hist,  Cent  17,  Beet.  21.  Notes  by 
8«iil«gel.-Ta. 
t  Coniilia'Thwlogick,  L  p.  M  et  leq. 
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power,  those  contradictions  which  had  been  discovered — 
indubitable  fruits  of  historico-criticat  inquiry  dnring  the  domi- 
nancy  of  the  more  rigid  theory  of  inspiration — could  not 
remain  concealed.  Tho  history  of  the  middle  of  the  eigh* 
teentb  century  ^vea  ua  the  impression  that  that  was  a  period 
of  general  mental  indolence,  not  onlyin  theology,  bat  also  in 
philosophy,  in  the  arts,  and  in  politics.  Even  that  which  bad 
been  retained  from  the  earlier  theory  of  inspiration,  moved  on 
now  with  difficulty  only  as  a  dead  tradition,  in  respect  to 
which  living  faith  was  quite  as  much  wanting  as  courage  for 
a  total  negation  of  it.  Upon  this  age  of  indolence,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  there  follows,  in  the  second  half  of  it, 
in  the  province  of  Theology  as  in  others,  an  enei^tic  striv- 
ing to  beat  out  new  paths.  The  spirit  of  the  age  had  been 
already  alienated  from  the  kernel  of  the  earlier  doctrines  of 
faith  ;  it  now  began  to  break  in  pieces  and  cast  away  what 
yet  remained  of  the  shell,  and  to  seek  a  new  kemeL  Thus 
the  diminntioo  of  the  dogma  of  inspiration,  which  had  hitherto 
been  ever  advancing,  at  last  degenerates  into  its  complete 
negation.  As  one  of  the  earliest  representatives  of  the  in- 
cipient insecurity,  who  were  still,  through  reverence  for  eccle- 
siastical tradition^  shy  in  taking  bolder  steps,  the  theologian 
Matthew  FfafF  of  Tiibingen  may  be  mentioned,  whose  lean- 
ing towards  the  position  occupied  by  Calixt  and  the  Armin- 
ians  but  ill  concealed  itself  behind  a  cautious  phraaeoU^y.* 

The  aim  of  this  first  part  of  our  treatise  has  now  httat 
attained.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  assumption  of  an  in- 
spiration extending  to  the  entire  contents,  to  the  tuhjeet-matler 
and  form  of  the  sacred  writings,  has  so  little  claim  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  only  orthodox  doctrine,  that  it  has  only 
been  the  <^inion  of,  comparatively  speaking,  an  exceedingly 
small  fraction.  Since  now  the  symbolical  writings  of  the 
Lulhenm  Church  have  not  so  much  as  once  erected  a  barrier 
in  the  way  of  a  freer  construction  of  the  doctrine,  the  Lu- 
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theran,  who  is  true  to  his  ajmbols,  can  take  no  umbrage  at 
like  edtablishnient  of  such  a  free  coDBtrucUDti.* 


Part  IL  —  EXEGETICO-DOGMATia 
Preliminary, 

We  have  Bubmitted,  that  belief  in  an  absolute  {ichleeht- 
hittnige)  inspimtioD  of  tbe  Scripture  iras  hj  no  means  first 
abandoned  bj  Rationalism.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
we  maj  say  that  at  no  period  whatever  was  such  an  opinion 
generally  eatertuned.  During  the  period  of  eccledaatical 
faith,  first  from  the  age  of  the  Fathenj  up  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  then  again  from  the  Beformera  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  we  have  observed  an  increasing  rettrietion 
put  upon  those  liberal  definitions  which  had  been  received 
from  the  very  beginning.  If,  then,  a -growing  limxtation  might 
take  place  in  the  interest  of  Ftuth,  there  maj  be  also  a 
growing  freedom  from  limttaiion  in  the  same  interest.  This 
will  occur  as  soon  as  Futh  has  become  more  conscious  of  its 
peculiar  nature,  and  has  been  distinguished  from  that  which 
forms  the  peculiar  business  of  icience,  AAer  such  earnest 
conflicts  of  science  with  the  earlier  forms  of  theology,  in  the 
nudat  of  which  Cbiietendom  became  still  more  conscious  of 
the  foundations  of  ^th,  we  in  modem  times  have  arrived  at 
a  point  where  a  deeper  apprehension  of  tbe  doctrine  of  in- 
spiration, derived  from  the  nature  ai  faith,  should  result  as 
one  of  the  frtiits  of  those  conflicts. 

Let  U3  more  accurately  define  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The 
question  is  not  wbelber  the  Holy  Scripture  includes  inviolable 

*  The  reader  will  maember  that  Professor  Tholnck  is  «  mambcr  of 
the  Lmhenui  Chnrch.  Henco  his  jtutiflcuion.  In  England,  also,  we 
are  in  tbe  ntain  free  from  anthoritutiTe  dcckratiotu  on  this  pcunt.  While 
the  Bible  is  Snatf  held  to  be  of  paramoant  aathoriif  as  embodfing  the 
will  of  God  to  nan,  the  rale  of  faith  and  pnuitiee,  none  Imt  tin  10- 
InJraiBMl  or  bigoted  wQl  tnnch  npon  tbe  inqnirar's  peace.  — 1^. 
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divine  contents,  a  revelation  from  God.  We  profess  faith 
in  the  contents  of  the  Law,  as  revealed ;  so  of  the  Prophets  ; 
and  so  of  the  teachings  of  Chtdet,  and  of  the  Apostles.  Thus 
much  aaj  one  may  profess,  and  yet  teel  himself  u^ed  to 
abandon  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  in  the  cairent  sense  of 
the  term. 

By  iittpiration,  as  distinguished  from  rwvelalion,  is  custom- 
arily understood,  since  the  time  of  Calovius,  and  especially 
since  the  time  of  Baumgarten,*  the  communication  by  Godt 
of  the  entire  written  conlenit  of  Scripture,  whether  the  matter 
written  dowu  was  previously  known  to  the  writers  or  not. 
The  most  recent  advocate  of  the  more  rigid  theory,  Professor 
Graussen,  says  expressly  that  the  Holy  Spirit  by  inspiration 
did  not  at  all  aim  at  the  iUominalion  of  the  writers, — theg 
were  nothing  more  than  transient  instmments,  —  a  view  was 
had  rather  to  their  books.  X 

Kow  we  can  well  imagine  the  beUever's  heart,  when  pro- 
disposed  to  take  a  side  in  &Tor  of  the  more  narrow  theory, 
turning  away  with  displeasure  from  any  lax  notions  on  the 
subject.  Certainty  in  matters  of  futh  depends  upon  a  be- 
lieving dispoeition  ;  properly,  indeed,  only  certainty  concern- 
ing the  true  doctrine  of  salvation  ;  but  still  it  may  be  asked, 
Can  this  cerliunty  be  sufficiently  stable,  if  everything  which 
stands,  not  only  in  dired,  "hut  also  in  indirect  connection  with 
this  doctrine  of  salvation  be  not  also  true  ?  That  absolute 
ipspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  advocated  by  Professor 
GauBsen  thus  appears  clearly  to  the  GhrisUan  mind  as  a  t»- 
ligious  necessity.     We  must,  however,  first  of  all,  draw  attto- 

*  "  Do  Discrimino  Revclationis  «t  Ins^radoDu."    1749. 

t  "  Die  gotllicbB  Eingebnng." 

t  "  It  is  of  consequence  for  ng  to  SB7,  and  it  it  of  coDseqaence  that  it 
be  nnderatood,  that  this  miracnlona  operation  of  the  H0I7  Qhost  had  not 
theaocred  writers  themMlret  for  its  object,  —  for  theao  were  only  his  in- 
atniments,  aod  were  soon  to  pais  awaj ;  bat  that  its  objects  were  the 
holy  booki  tfamnselva,  which  were  deatined  to  rarsal  &om  age  to  age  to 
die  Chmch  the  connMOs  of  God,  and  irtilch  wtn  Dsrer  to  pan  mtj." 
-Ta. 
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ticHi  to  the  fact  th&t  this  external  certaintj  U  not  wholly  given 
therewith.  Consider  the  position  of  the  unlearned  reader. 
What  does  it  avail  yon,  says  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  have  an 
in&Uible  ^>eum«nl,  unless  you  have  also  an  infallible  troru- 
btion  f  And  what  could  an  infallible  translatioQ  avail  you, 
without  an  infallible  interpretation  ?  Nay,  verily,  your  learned 
men  themselves,  who  abide  by  the  original  text,  —  whence  de- 
rive they  certainty  concerning  its  correctness  ?  Does  not  the 
number  of  various  readings  in  the  New  Testament  alone,  ac- 
cording to  modem  calculation,  exceed  fifty  thousand  ?  One  can 
and  must  yield  to  our  pious  friend.  Professor  Oaussen,  and 
oonfess  that,  essentially,  the  great  majority  of  these  readings 
are  immaterial.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  them 
aB.  That  it  \f  not  indifferent,  for  example,  whether  the 
passage  concemi^ig  the  Trinily  in  1  John  t.  7, 8  be  genuine 
or  not,  Professor  Gaussen  so  decidedly  acknowledges,  that  he 
believes  the  defence  of  the  received  reading  must  at  all  risks 
be  undertaken,  notwithstanding  the  passage  is  found  in  no 
Greek  Codex  except  the  Codtx  Britemnieut*  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  in  the  CoeUx  Saoianiu,  which  is  a  copy 
partly  from  the  CfnmpbUetuian  Polyglot  and  partly  from  the 
third  edition  of  Stephens ;  and  in  the  Vulgate  only  since 
the  tenth  century.  If  one  credible  testimony  in  reference 
to  this  subject  were  not  of  equal  freight  with  many,  a  host 
of  others  might  easily  be  added ;  but  this  instance  must  now 
suffice. 

The  Christian  who  can  feel  his  &ith  certain  and  out  of 
danger  only  in  a  diplomatic  attestation  derived  _/n»n  vnthenii,^ 
can  find  peace  only  by  repiuring  to  the  (so-called)  infaUible 

*  Codex  Brit.  —  Olhcrwiae  called  Coda  Mmlfirtiamu  or  DublinauU. 
This  ia  one  of  the  cuisiTo  maoiucripts,  and  belongs  to  tlie  library  of  Trin- 
ity College,  Dablin.  It  closel;  nuemblea  the  Vnlgate  in  the  mnch  dit- 
pnted  passage  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  in  many  olh«n.  Dr.  Tbolnck 
ntM  the  tillo  given  it  by  Erasmm.  Dr.  Davidson  is  of  opinion  that  it 
coold  not  have  originated  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  cenliiiT.  (Kitlo's 
Cfdop.,  Alt.  Haonicript.  BiU.) — Ta. 

t  An  external  written  anihotil?.  —  Ta. 
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Bomaa  ponlaff.*  But  it  ia  not  well  for  as  to  prescribe  to 
Divine  wisdom  tbe  mode  in  which  it  may  best  and  most  safelj 
conduct  men  to  their  object  of  pursuit  (L  e.  certiunt^  of  faith). 
Consider  how  former  apolc^ists  for  this  etrict  theory  of  in- 
spiration acted ;  and,  indeed,  how  its  most  recent  apologbl, 
already  mentioned,  acts.  Their  manner  throughout^  for  ex- 
ample, of  giving  prominence  to  the  passage,  "  All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,"  2  Tim.  uj.  16,  is  as  if  their 
theory  depended  entirely  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Bible 
concerning  itself.  But,  in  truth,  their  argument  all  through 
depends  simply  upon  what,  in  their  estimation,  is  the  de- 
mand of  the  TtUgioua  necestily  in  man.  Are  we  so  much 
as  conscious  whether  it  is  not  from  this  religious  exigency  that 
we  sometimes  evf  n  wish  that  the  Scripture  itself  were  quite 
differently  arranged  ?  Who  does  not  feel  the  need  of  possess- 
ing an  indubitable  record  _/Vom  CkriMt't  own  hand?  Who 
docs  not  wish  that  the  New  Teslameot  were  equal  in  extent 
to  the  Old  ?  Who,  moreover,'  would  not  deem  it  a  wiser 
arrangement,  if,  instead  of  ^ving  us  the  first  three  Evange- 
lists with  similar  oontenta,  one  of  them  had  been  directed 
carefully  to  record  those  passages  in  the  life  of  Christ  which 
they  have  now,  all  of  them,  entirely  omitted  ?  Rightly  has  it 
been  objected  by  Thiersch  to  Mohler's  t  construction  of  the 

*  Comp.  Tholnck'a  "  GeepAcbo  abcr  die  Tontehuuton  Gl«iib«na&B' 
gen,"  p.  176. 

t  Mohler  (died  1838)  is  one  of  Ihe  kblcst  miUn  of  tho  Boman  Catb^ 
olic  Cborch.  Bs  wis  once  an  adherent  of  Schleiennacliar'a  TiewB,  btd 
afterwards  opposed  them,  and  took  a  prominent  port  in  the  controTcn^ 
against  ProtestuitUm.  "Ba,  in  companj  with  Hermes,  songht  to  base 
the  Homiah  d<^mBi  npon  a  more  profoand  and  philoaophica]  basil,  not 
by  reference  to  Scriptare  and  the  practice  of  the  eariy  Chnrdi,  but  to  the 
natoie  of  man,  and  the  exiecnde*  of  hi*  position,  considered  d  priori. 
In  short,  he  remored  the  data  of  the  controTony  entirely  Emm  the  exter- 
nal to  the  internal  or  aabjectiTe.  In  this  manner,  mach  against  their  in- 
lontion,  the  writings  of  Hemei  and  Mohler,  bj  promotiiig  a  <rirtQBl]j 
ProMstast  spirit  namely,  that  of  priralo  judgment,  did  much  towards 
undermining  the  anthorityaod  infidlibilityof'the  Pontiff  and  the  Church. 
Tide  Hohlor'si'atrxil^u,- also  his  £^i>6>i^.    Haini,  1883.  — Tx. 
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CAnrch,  tlmt  the  whole  argument  rests  upon  an  dpriori  accom> 
modfttion  of  hutorical  &cl8,  upon  a  pretumed  divine  necessity ; 
bat  that  history,  nod  even  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of 
its  coimptioD,  takes  shape,  not  according  to  opinions  anttce' 
denlhf  ettahlithed  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  but  mint  be  rt- 
etived  in  th«  fashion  in  which  it  unfold*  iUelf.  What  can 
we  say  when  we  hear  Bellarmine  representing  a  divine  in- 
iailiblo  transhition  of  the  Bible  as  a  necessi^  on  the  ground 
of  this  fact,  namely,  that  the  great  majority  of  those  prelate^ 
who  form  the  decrees  of  Conndls  art  ignorant  of  Sdirtv)J* 
Which  were  the  more  Christian  wish,  that  the  prelates,  since 
the  Old  Testament  has  been  written  in  Hebrew,  should  learn 
that  language,  or  that,  since  the  prelates  have  no  inclinadon 
to  do  this,  the  sun  shonld  regulate  itself  according  to  the 
clock,  and  an  in&llible  Latin  Bible  be  added  to  the  Hebrew  ? 
It  were  wise  for  men  not  to  prescribe  the  way  for  satisfying 
their  religious  wants,  but  rather  submissively  to  seek  to  ap- 
prehend the  wisdom  of  God  in  that  which  has  been  given  us 
by  it. 

Granted  that  a  theoiy  of  inspiration  of  a  less  rigid  kind 
would  abate  in  some  measure  the  stringent  proofs  of  our  faitli : 
bow,  then,  would  Pascal  bo  right  when  he  perceives  divine 
wisdcon  in  the  fact  that  &ith  is  not  established  by  external 
evidences  F  And  is  it  not  tme  that  modeni  conviction,  arrived 
at  through  doubt  and  internal  conflict,  is  the  possession  of  the 
believer  much  more  fully  than  would  have  been  the  case  by 
any  divine  contrivance  by  virtue  of  which,  whenever  a  ques- 
tioo  arose,  an  external  oracle  instantly  supplied  an  answer? 

We  may  therefore  readily  lend  an  ear,  when  so  great  a 
number  of  witnesses  for  the  faith,  after  conscientious  exami- 
aation,  assure  us  that  that  religious  necessity  to  which  men 
^fteal  in  support  of  an  absolute  (^schlechthinniget)  inspira- 
tioii  of  the  Scriptures  cannot  possibly  be  right,  rince  in  l&a 
vcrjr  Scripture  ittelf  there  are  found  decisive  facts  which 
tiand  opposed  to  iL  We  shall  porsne  our  inquiry  in  the 
Uktwmg  order :  — 

•  Open,  L  I>«  T«rt>o  Deo,  S.  10. 
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Sect.  1.  —  Arguments  against  the  absolute*  inspiradon 
of  Scripture  derived  from  the  condition  of  the  SiblicaJ  writ' 
ingt  themselves. 

Sect.  2.  —  Argumenta  to  the  same  effect  derived  from  iha 
dtelarationa  of  the  Biblical  Jfrittri  concerning  tkemtdvei. 

Sect.  3.  —  Alleged  proofe  from  Scripture  ittelf  of  its 
absolute  inspiration. 


Sect.  1. — ArgumenU  againit  the  Ahiolule  Intpiratton  and 
the  InfaHibiUtt/  of  Scripture,  derived  from  the  Jfature  of 
the  Document  ittelf. 

Were  the  Biblical  writer,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
nothing  more  than  on  instiniment  of  utterance  through  which 
God  speaks  to  men,  must  we  not  also  expect  that  no  human 
imperfection  in  any  respect  should  be  contained  in  Scripture? 
Not  only  must  eternal  truths  be  free  from  all  error,  and  frvm 
all  former  imperfection  ;  but  also  the  ordinaiy  historical,  geo- 
graphical, and  other  facta  must  be  correctly  reported  tbrough- 
ouL  Nay,  we  might  even  demand  the  absence  of  all  lingual 
imperfections.  "We  have  seen  that  a  belief  ia  mspiratioo 
to  this  very  extent  haa  been  actually  demanded  by  many. 
On  the  contrary,  in  relation  to  the  language  a  Divine  accom- 
modation has  been  conceded  by  others.  That  the  language 
of  the  Xew  Testament  in  no  respect  varies  from  the  Helle- 
nistic Greek  current  at  the  time,  is  dear  as  daylight  It  is 
true  that  it  might  be  reasonably  maintuned  that  the  Deity,  io 
order  to  become  itdellig^ble  to  that  geaeraUon,  mnst  speak  to 
them  not  in  classic  Greek,  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed, 
but  in  the  more  corrupt  dialect  with  which  they  were  familiar. 


■  From  the  general  tonor  nf  our  aathor's  bmgnage,  it  wonid  ^pear 
tliat  the  original  word,  ttMtdOhirmig,  —  &  word  not  yet  in  very  common 
tue  among  Oentun  wriun,  —  may  be  taiAj  npresonUd  by  the  wotd 
"  «bM>Inte."  Bf  this  term  Profeuor  Tholuck  designates  a  dieory  which 
em  by  esceu  of  stiictneH  and  erednlity,  —  nich  u  that  of  RoftMor 
GntMon.— Tx. 
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Bat  then  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  books,  not 
only  dialectic,  but  also  individual*  characteristics  of  longuitgo 
appear.  The  Btjle  of  Paul,  and  that  of  John,  correspond 
entirely  irith  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  indi- 
vidual characters  of  these  Apo^es  respcctiTcly.  If  herein 
also  one  should  wish  to  find  a  Divine  accommodation  to  llio 
manner  of  speech  peculiar  to  these  Apostles,  sach  on  aasump- 
tion  would  be  the  less  satisfactory,  since  no  adequate  ground 
fbr  any  accommodation  of  the  kind  can  be  discovered. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  especially  in  Paul,  there  arc  cer- 
tain imperfecUons  of  style,  t  imperfections,  too,  founded  in  his 
own  peculiarities.  For  example,  his  vivacity  very  frequent- 
ly occasions  him  to  leave  a  sentence  .unfinished,  through  for- 
getting the  conclusbn.  If  the  Divine  accommodation  is  to 
be  extended  to  these  individual  defects,  then  we  must  say  that 
such  a  caricature  of  Divine  accommodation  is  not  only  aim- 
less, bat,  in  so  far  as  such  defects  actually  embarrass  the  un- 
derstanding, positively  self-defeating.  Assuredly,  therefore, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  abandon  this  position,  and  to  admit 
the  influence  of  human  peculiarity  upon  the  contents  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  even  this  must  be  farther  extended,  namely,  to  the 
form  of  the  thought!  recorded.  That  is  to  say,  the  peculiarity 
of  a  Paul,  of  a  John,  or  of  a  James,  is  to  be  understood  as 
seen  in  the  mode  of  putting  forth  Christian  truth.  The  life 
of  our  Lord  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  for  example,  is  recorded  in 
a  manuer  different  from  that  ckhihited  in  any  of  the  other 
three  Gospels,  —  a  maraier,  indeed,  which,  from  the  person- 
al!^ of  Jotm,  is  quite  conceivable. 

As  unto  persons  who  from  different  elevations  view  the 
general  mass  of  a  town,  tlie  bouses  group  themselves  in 
Taiious  forms,  luid  jiresent  different  centres;  so  the  above- 

*  That  is,  wtiorvin  the  JdioByncrsaiGS  of  the  fadiTidaal  wiitcn  are  sp- 

pUCDt  —  Tb. 

t  It  ii  rcjrrcttcd  (hat  a.  puMge  oo  the  defects  of  the  Fauline  style,  to 
iritich  Dr.  Tholock  in  a  prirate  commniiication  refen  ni,  cannot  here  be 
died,  —  the  woik  containing  it,  ibiivwni^  atcr  Ongatm,  notbtingwith- 
bnadi.— Tx. 
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mentioiicd  Apostles  present  Chiistiaa  tntth  under  diverged 
poinU  of  view,  according  to  their  perBontd  pecnliari^,  and 
according  to  the  progress  of  their  inward  development.  To 
Faul,  the  interposition  of  a  righteousness  bj  iaith,  acquired 
through  Christ, —  to  John,  the  communicadon  of  it  true  eter- 
nal life,  —  to  James,  the  illustmtjon  of  the  law  aa  a  law  of 
freedom,  —  are  the  ground  ideas  reapectdyely.  And  mnst 
this  peculiarity,  too,  be  nothing  more  than  the  product  of  a 
Divine  imitation  ?  *  We  cannot  forbear  inserting  here  the 
words  of  a  profound  writer,  who  has  become  an  intellectnal 
polar  star  to  manj  inquiring  minds  in  England  and  America, 
—  I  mean  SaoMiel  Taylor  Coleridge,  f 

"  Why  should  I  not  [believe  the  Scriptures  throughout  to 
be  dictated,  in  word  and  thought,  by  an  in&Ilible  intelligence]  ? 
Because  the  doctrine  in  question  petrifies  at  once  the  whol« 
body  of  Holy  Writ,  with  all  its  harmonies  and  symmetrical 
gradaticoi,  —  the  flexile  and  the  rigid,  the  supporting  hard 
and  the  clothing  soA, — the  blood  which  \i  the  life,  the  ia- 
telligendng  nerves,  and  the  rudely  woven,  but  soft  and  stringy, 
cellular  substance,  in  which  all  are  imbedded  and  lightly  bound 
tt^ther.  This  breathing  organism,  this  glorious  pan-harmim^ 
icon,  which  I  had  seen  stand  on  its  feet  aa  a  man,  and  with  a 
man's  voice  given  to  it,  the  doctrine  in  question  tarns  at  once 
into  ft  colossal  Memnon's  head,  a  hollow  passage  for  a  voice ; 
a  voice  that  mocks  the  voices  of  many  men,  and  speaks  in 
thdr  names,  and  yet  is  but  one  voice  and  the  same ;  and  no 
man  uttered  it,  and  never  in  a  human  heart  was  it  conceived. 
Why  should  I  not  ?  Because  the  doctrine  evacuates  of  all 
sense  and  efficat?  the  sure  and  constant  tradition,  that  all  the 
several  books  bound  up  bother  in  our  predoas  family  Bibles 
were  composed  in  different  and  widely  distinct  ages,  under  the 

*  "Divine  imiudon," — gOttlidim  Mimik.  By  thcae  tamu  our  wilhor 
mcoD*,  God  intBTposing  to  prodace  effect!  nmiltr  to  tboM  which  would 
natmaUy  follow  lbs  idiosjncrailea  of  ths  writen :  wfaidt,  bejng  iiiiiini  w 
Mij,  and  conlnij  to  the  analogy  of  the  divine  piocwdiiigi,  b  not  to  b* 
admitted.  —  Ta. 

i  Oti^uimitfM  Lt^Hmug  Spirit,  ■gif.n-m.    Load.  184a 
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greatest  divendty  of  drcmnstances  and  degrees  of  light  and 
information^  and  yet  that  the  composers,  whether  as  uttering 
or  as  recording  what  was  uttered  and  what  was  done,  were  all 
actuated  bj  a  pure  and  holy  spirit,  one  and  the  same,  —  (for 
is  there  any  Spirit  pure  and  holy,  and  yet  not  proceeding 
finom  Grod,  —  and  yet  not  proceeding  in  and  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  ?)  —  one  Spirit,  working  diversely,  now  awakening 
strength,  and  now  glorifying  itself  in  weakness ;  now  giving 
power  and  direction  to  knowledge,  and  now  taking  away  the 
sting  from  error !  Ere  the  summer  and  the  months  of  ripen- 
mg  had  arrived  for  the  heart  of  the  race, — while  the  whole 
sap  of  the  tree  was  crude,  and  each  and  every  fruit  lived 
in  the  harsh  and  bitter  principle,  —  even  then  this  Spirit  with- 
drew its  chosen  ministers  from  the  false  and  guilt-making 
centre  of  self.  It  converted  the  wrath  into  the  form  and 
organ  of  love,  and  on  the  passing  storm-cloud  impressed  the 
fiur  rainbow  of  promise  to  all  generations.  Put  the  lust  of 
self  in  the  forked  lightning,  and  would  it  not  be  a  spirit  of 
Moloch  ?  But  God  maketh  the  lightning  his  ministers ;  fire 
and  hail,  vapors  and  stormy  winds,  fulfilling  his  words. 

"  *  Curse  ye  Meroz,'  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  *  Curse  yo 
bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof,'  sang  Deborah.  Was  it  that 
she  called  to  mind  any  personal  wrongs,  rapine  or  insult,  that 
she  or  the  house  of  Lapidoth  had  received  from  Jabin  or 
Sisera?  No:  she  had  dwelt  under  the  palm-tree  in  the 
depth  of  the  mountain.  But  she  was  a  mother  in  Israel ; 
and  with  a  mother^s  heart,  and  with  tihe  vehemency  of  a 
mother^s  and  a  patriot's  love,  she  had  shot  the  light  of  love 
from  her  eyes,  and  poured  the  blessings  of  love  from  her  lips, 
on  the  people  that  had  jeoparded  their  lives  to  the  death 
against  the  oppressors;  and  the  bitterness  awakened  and 
borne  aloft  by  the  same  love  she  precipitated  in  curses  on 
the  selfish  and  coward  recreants  who  came  not  to  the  help  of 
ike  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  As  long 
M  I  have  the  image  of  Deborah  before  my  eyes,  and  while 
I  throw  myself  back  into  the  age,  country,  circumstances,  of 
this  Hebrew  Boadicea,  in  the  not  yet  tamed  chaos  of  the 
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8[nritiuil  creation, — as  long  as  I  contemplate  the  impaesiotied, 
high'souled,  heroic  woman,  in  all  the  prominence  and  iodirid- 
ualitj  of  will  and  character,  —  I  feel  as  if  I  were  among  the 
first  fcnnenls  of  the  great  affections,  —  the  proplastic  waves 
of  the  microcosmic  chaos  sweUing  up  against,  and  yet  towards, 
the  outspread  wings  of  the  Dove  that  lies  brooding  on  the 
troubled  waters.  So  long  all  is  well,  all  replete  with  instmo- 
tion  and  example.  In  the  fierce  and  inordinate  I  am  made 
to  know,  and  be  grateful  for,  the  clearer  and  purer  radiance 
which  shines  on  a  Christian's  paths,  neither  blunted  hj  the 
preparatory  veil,  aor  crimsoned  in  its  struggle  through  the 
aU-enwrapping  mist  of  the  world's  ignorance ;  whilst  in  the 
self-oblivion  of  these  heroes  of  the  Old  Testament,  their  ele- 
vation above  aU  low  and  individual  interests,  above  all,  in  the 
entire  and  vehement  devotion  of  their  total  being  to  the 
service  of  their  Master,  I  find  a  lesson  of  humility,  a  ground 
of  humiliation,  and  a  shaming,  yet  rousing,  example  of  faith 
and  fealty.  But  let  me  once  be  persuaded  that  all  these 
heart-awakening  utterances  of  human  hearts, — of  men  of 
like  faculties  and  passions  with  myself,  mourning,  rejoidng 
■offering  triumphing  —  are  but  as  &  Divina  Chmmedia  of  a 
Boperimman — O,  bear  with  me,  if  I  say  —  Ventriloquist; 
that  the  royal  Harper  to  whom  I  have  so  often  sabmitted 
myself  as  a  manif'ttnnged  ittttrvmmt  ioi  his  fire-tipped  fingers 
to  traverse,  while  every  several  nerve  of  emotion,  passion, 
thought,  that  thiaks  the  fiesh  and  blood  oi  oar  common  In^ 
manity,  responded  to  the  touch,  —  that  l/u  tweet  Ptabnitt  of 
JmtmI  was  himself  as  mere  an  instrument  as  bis  harp  u 
miiomattm  ;  —  poet,  mo^imer,  and  suppliant,  all  is  gone ;  all 
sympathy  at  least,  and  all  example.  I  listen  in  awe  and  fear, 
but  likewise  in  perplexity  and  conihsion  of  spiriL" 

[Coleridge  proceeds  u  follows :  — 

"  Yet  one  other  instance,  and  let  this  be  tbe  crucial  test  of 
the  doctrine.  Say  that  the  Ixxdc  of  Job  throughout  was  di<w 
lated  by  an  infikUible  inteUigenee.  Then  lepeiuse  the  Ixx^ 
aod  still,  as  yon  proceed,  tiy  to  ^pply  the  tenet ;  tzy  if  yon 
can  vwta  MHadi  ai^  scow  or  wmblaiioeof  giewripg  to  Iba 

l'VOf----;'r!f\ 
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q>eechea  vhicli  yoa  are  reading.  Wliatl  were  the  hollow 
tinism^  the  unsnfficiDg  half-truths,  the  false  assumptions  and 
malignant  insinuations  of  the  supercilious  bigots,  who  cor~ 
mptly  defended  the  truth,  —  were  the  impressive  facts,  tho 
piercing  outcries,  the  pathetic  appeals,  and  the  close  and 
powerful  reasoning  with  which  the  poor  sufferer,  smarting  at 
mce  from  his  wounds,  and  from  the  oil  of  vitriol  which  the 
orthodox  lictrt  far  God  were  dropping  into  them,  impalientlj 
but  uprightly  and  holily  controverted  this  truth,  while  in  will 
and  in  spirit  he  clung  to  it,  —  were  both  dictated  by  an  infallible 
intelligence  F  Alas  1  if  I  may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
both  indJscrimmately  are  redted,  quoted,  appealed  to,  preached 
upon,  by  the  routiniers  of  desk  and  pulpit,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
they  think  so,  or  rather,  without  thinking,  take  for  granted 
that  so  they  ore  to  think;  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  because 
the  BO  thinking  supersedes  the  necessity  of  all  afterthought."] 
But,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  we  also  find 
ftioughout  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  numerous  proofs  of 
inaccuracy  in  statements  of  fad.  An  anxious  orthodoxy  has 
of  course  endeavored  to  rebut  these  accusations,  and  every- 
where to  maintain  absolute  accuracy.  Tliis  has  been  accom- 
plished, however,  only  by  so  many  artificial  and  forced  sup- 
ports, that  the  Scripture  set  right  afler  this  fashion  wears 
more  the  appearance  of  on  old  garment  with  innumerable 
Beams  and  patches,  than  of  a  new  one  mode  out  of  one  entire 
piece.  It  ia  quite  true  that  the  adversaries  of  Christianity 
have  pn^easedly  fallen  npon  many  discrepancies  where  none 
are  i^ly  to  be  found ;  but  in  many  places,  where  we  can 
compare  Scripture  witli  Scripture,  710  meet  with  difficulties 
where  either  the  contradiction  will  not  admit  of  removal  at 
all,  or  but  very  imperfectly.  In  proportion  as  the  reader  is 
destitute  of  the  pfeill  which  learning  gives,  in  that  proportion 
win  he  be  unorascious  of  these  facts,  and  be  prepared  con- 
fidently to  boaat  in  lus  defence  of  a  verbal  inspiration,  for 
■  What  oao  does  not  know,  gives  him  no  annoyance."  •    This 

*  "WBiidtnIclitinui,mMhtBichiiichtti<n»*'"~'^- 
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remaric  is  applicable,  too,  to  onr  excellent  finesd  Professor 
Giaussen,  who,  in  hia  book  already  quoted,  has  given  such  an 
eloquent  vindication  of  plenary  inspiration. 

"By  waj  of  proof,  we  must  enter  into  some  details.  Out  of 
numberless  instances,  however,  we  shall  select  only  a  few: 
for  if  by  one  or  two  proofs  the  matter  appears  beyond  dis- 
pute, there  is  no  need  to  multiply  arguments.  Entire  accu- 
racy throughout  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  We  make  a 
distinction  between  errori  in  Inmahtion  and  error*  in  fact, 
which  occur  in  the  Biblical  writers. 

1-  The  New  TeslAment  authors  have  made  abundant  use 
.  of  the  Greek  translation  executed  in  Alexandria,  called  the 
Septua^t.*  This  was  natural,  since  this  translation  was  not 
only  generally  known  to  the  Jews  who  spoke  the  Greek  lao- 
guage,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Christiamly,  was  also  in 
high  repute  in  Palestine.  Now  there  are  found  in  several 
books  of  that  Greek  translation,  especially  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  not  a  few  material  misapprebensioDa  of  the  pn^wr 
sense ;  or,  at  least,  readings  differing  from  onr  Hebrew  text,  t 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testis 
ment,  here  and  there,  even  when  the  argument  depends  upon 
particular  words,  go  not  to  the  original  Hebrew  text,  but 
follow  the  Greek  translation.  This  Professor  Gaussen  admits 
in  page  236  of  his  work,  i  He  assumes,  however,  through 
the  whole  of  his  defence,  that  he  has  made  good  the  position 
that  the  Apostolical  writers  in  all  those  places  where  stress  is 
laid  on  the  quotation,  have  actuaUy  made  their  quotations 
from  the  original  Hebrew.  This  judgment  is  in  this  general 
sense  incorrect.  It  is  true  in  reference  to  Paul  and  Matthew ; 
but  our  author  forgets  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which 
the  original  (Hebrew)  text  is  never  attended  to,  not  even  in 
those  places  where  the  author  argues  from  passages  which,  as 

*  On  this  veraioa  see  Dr.  Dttvidson's  luticlo  in  Eitto'i  Cjclop.  of 
Bibl.  Liter.,  tab  voce. 

t  Comp.  DnidsOD'i  Sacred  H«rm«Deatics,  pp.  334,  338,  M  seq.  Also 
Dr.  Hendanon'i  Leet.  on  Dir.  Imp.,  p.  STB,  Id  ad. 

t  Bngl.  TnniL,  p.  M- 
9" 
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the  J  are  translated^  exhibit  material  errors.  *  We  admit  ihat 
many  of  the  older  orthodox  interpreters  attempted,  at  least 
with  some  of  these  passages,  to  explain  the  Old  Testament 
text  in  the  sense  adopted  bj  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  f  But 
the  passage  (chap.  ii.  13)  quoted  from  Isa.  Tiii.  17,  18,  Luther 
explains,  and  the  rest  Calvin  explains,  in  the  sense  demanded 
by  their  Old  Testament  connection,  without  anj  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  thej  are  quoted  in  our  Epistle.  From  the 
author's  way  of  arguing  from  Old  Testament  passages,  it  can 
scarcely  be  maintained  that  thej  were  merely  applied  for 
hortatory  purposes.  This  would  not  readily  be  conceded 
even  by  the  advocates  of  strict  orthodoxy.  If  this  solution 
then  is  rejected,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  others  remain  to 
help  us  to  avoid  the  concession,  that  passages  of  Scripture 
quoted  incorrectly,  and  in  a  way  not  altogether  corresponding 
with  their  proper  original  meaning,  have  been  used  by  way  of 
argument 

2.  We  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  pass  on  to  tVioc- 
curacies  in  matters  of  fact.  When  such  inaccuracies  must  be 
proved  by  instances  of  collision  between  the  Biblical  and 
extra-Biblical  witnesses,  the  Christian,  having  faith  in  the 
Bible,  will  hesitate* to  admit  their  existence.  But  he  can 
hardly  persist  in  his  hesitation,  if  cases  are  adduced  where 
the  writers  report  either  the  very  words  of  our  Lord,  or 
matters  of  pure  fact,  with  irreconcilable  variations  the  one 
from  the  other.  It  is  true  that  here  also  many  charges  of 
contradiction  have  been  proved  to  be  groundless.  Some, 
however,  remain,  where  the  Christian  critic  cannot  with 
the  most  candid  mind  disown  discrepancies,  —  discrepancies 
in  which  one  only  of  the  reports  given  can  be  faithfuL 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  according  to  Luke  vi.  and  Matt. 
v.~vii.,  presents,  in  this  twofold  narration,  such  manifold 
variations,  that  many  of  the  older  commentators  assumed  the 

•  Comp.  chap.  ii.  6,  12, 13 ;  x.  6 ;  xii.  26. 

t  Br.  Tholack  controyerts  the  Fanline  antfaonhip  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrewf,  and  deems  the  weight  of  evidence  to  be  rather  in  fitvor  of 
Apollos.— Ts. 
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delivery  of  two  separate  Sermoiis  on  the  Mount,  ood  to  this 
solution  (^  the  difficulty  Frofessor  Gaaeaen  edll  adheres.  The 
opposite  view,  however,  was  adopted  by  Chemnitz  and  Calo- 
vius,  and  is  also  received  by  all  the  more  recent  writers  of  the 
present  century.  If  we  grant  this,  then  the  confession  ap- 
pears nn&voidable  that  the  same  ideas  are  reproduced  by  the 
two  Evangelists  in  different  forms.  The  ideas  expressed  by 
Uatt.  V.  40  and  vii.  IG,  are  in  those  places  given  forth  in 
a  different  form  from  what  they  assmue  in  Luke  vi.  29,  44. 
Matt.  vii.  12  differs  from  Luke  vi.  31.  Now  when  Cbem> 
nitz,  in  order  to  establish  the  thorough  correcbiess  of  the 
narrations,  assumes  that  the  same  thought  in  the  same  dis- 
course may  have  been  twice  expressed  by  our  Lord  in  a 
different  form  and  position,  he  only  introduces  a  makeshift, 
which,  while  it  removes  from  the  reporters  the  charge  of  di^ 
crepancy,  reflects  no  httlc  discredit  upon  the  method  of  di^ 
coursing  adopted  by  Christ  himself.  With  Luke  vi.  29  aad 
Matt.  v.  40  he  has  not  been  bold  enough  to  use  this  expedient, 
although  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  by  the  two  Evao- 
gelists  the  violence  supposed  to  be  committed  is  repramtei 
under  different  forms.' 

Stier  also,  who  deems  it  altogether  objectionable  to  admit 
that  in  Matthew,  who  was  an  Apostle,  there  is  found  any 
departure  whatever  from  historical  accuracy,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  allow  in  Luke  what  in  Matthew  he  has  protested 
Bgaanstf  He  has  even  given  np  generally  the  defence  of 
t>«rM truth  and  correctness.     "The  Spirit  of  God,"  he  says, 

*  Lnke  Ti.  S9.  "  And  liim  that  takoth  nwa;  thy  cloak,  forbid  not  to 
take  thj-  coat  alio." 

Uatt.  T.  40.  "  And  if  any  man  will  eae  tface  at  the  law,  and  taka 
away  thy  coat,  let  Mm  have  tliy  cloak  oIbo." 

Thsn  and  maay  other  timiUr  variations  mnit  bo  btal  to  any  theory 
□f  vetal  inspiration ;  bat  lince  on  cither  side  the  eUiiad  prindpU  enforced 
U  the  tame,  the  valoe  of  the  Bible  ai  the  depoailory  of  moral  and  ro- 
ligioni  tmlh  ii  not  Dcccssarily  affected.  Comp.  alio  Luke  vi.  30-33, 
Mid  Matt  T.  a  - 13 ;  Luke  t1.  30,  and  Matt  t.  43 ;  Luke  vi.  37,  S8,  35, 
and  Matt.  V.  44, 4S. — Tk. 

t  Btier'*  Beden  de«  Heim  nach  Uatt,  pp.  170, 308. 
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^80  pat  the  Eyangelists  in  mind  of  the  disooarses  of  our 
Lord,  that  ibej  might  write  them,  not  toard  far  ward,  or  with 
mUire  fidnesi  according  to  the  letter ;  but  the  Spirit  of  Tmth 
has  withal  permitted  no  essential  untruth  whatsoever  to  oo- 
cor."  *  Professor  Gaussen  alone  persists  in  maintaining  that 
such  fonnal  diversities,  where  found,  must  have  as  their  origi- 
nator the  H0I7  Spirit  himself,  to  whom  (he  says)  it  is  per- 
mitted to  express  the  same  thought  in  various  forms  of  lan- 
guage. Certainly.  Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  along 
with  this  is  also  given  up  the  strictly  faithful  recording  of  the 
ddscaurses  af  aur  Lard,  who  actually  deHvered  them  ardy  in 
one  af  twa  ways. 

I^  now,  by  an  examination  of  the  Scripture  in  detail,  we 
discover  a  human  side,  on  account  of  which  the  Bible  is  not 
to  be  declared  free  from  defects  and  errors,  then  the  question 
is.  How  can  a  theory  of  inspiration,  which  shall  be  consistent 
with  these  phenomena,  be  established  ?  The  historical  part . 
of  this  treatise  has  proved  how  by  a  great  number  of  theo- 
logians, both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  a  positive  Divine  co- 
operation was  asserted  only  in  relation  to  that  portion  of  the 
contents  of  Holy  Writ  which  was  revealed,  or  the  truths 
which  were  the  proper  objects  of  faith ;  f  from  which  position 
it  follows  that  reveUdian  and  inspiratian  are  identical.  As  it 
regards  the  remaining  contents,  it  was  held  that  a  negative 
Divine  efficacy  was  present,  serving  as  a  defence  against  vital 
error,  i.  e.  error  damaging  to  the  doctrine  of  fiuth.  To  this, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  amounts  the  language  of  Stier  even, 
if  we  take  into  account  certain  portions  of  his  writings ;  al- 
though, judging  from  others,  he  approximates  more  nearly 
tnan  any  other  Grerman  theologian  to  the  older  idea  of  in- 
spiration ;  so  also  the  views  of  the  more  recent  English  theo- 
logians, among  the  Dissenters  as  well  as  among  the  clergy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Henderson  designates  it  as  the 
fruit  of  prejudice  to  say  that  the  Holy  Scripture  in  all  its 

*  Stier's  Beden  des  Herm  nach  Matt,  p.  74. 
t  "  Den  eigontlichen  GlanbeiiswahrheiteD.'' 
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parts  alike  has  been  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  therebj  human  co-operation  was  saperseded.* 

The  prevailing  doctrine,  even  in  the  strictest  form  of  it, 
both  in  the  Catholic  and  in  the  Protestant  Church,  makes 
such  a  distinction  between  the  separate  contents  of  Scripture, 
as  must  necessarily  lead,  at  least,  to  a  charitable  judgment  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  which  has  obtained  npon  the  subject 
We  have  already  seen  how  Thomas  Aquinas  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  that  truth  which  is  given  bj  Grod  prineipaliter, 
as  the  proper  objectof  failh,  and  those  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture  which  belong  to  faith  only  indiTectlyJ\  The  most  rigid 
writers  upon  dogmatic  theology  amongst  the  Lutherans,! 
make  a  similar  distinction  between  that  which  belongs  to  Jailh 
generaRy,  and  that  which  belongs  \q  faith  ^ciaUy  considered: 
to  the  latter  belong  only  tbe  dogmas  of  faith  ;  to  the  fonner, 
all  the  remaining  contents  of  Scripture.  The  opinion  of  the 
Jesuit  Tanner,  that  all  things  whatsoever  which  the  Bible 
contains,  "  even  the  account  of  the  fox-tails  of  Samson,  and 
the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,"  &c,  belong  to  the  articles 
of  religious  ^Ih,  is  nothing  less  than  ridiculous. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  that  when  these  theolo^ans  feel  con- 
strained to  draw  the  fence  of  inspiration  around  the  entire 
written  word,  it  is  only  Irom  the  apprehension  that,  if  this 
were  not  done,  the  portion  which  properly  belongs  to  fiulh 
would  thereby  be  made  insecure.  In  one  place  this  fence 
cannot  be  completed.  Even  by  the  most  stringent  defenders 
of  inspiration  no  means  have  been  discovered  whereby  they 
could  evade  the  confession  that  it  docs  not  lie  before  us  diplo- 
matically certain ;  bat  that  the  decision  concerning  it  moat  be 
left  to  the  teienlijie  invettigatioM  of  the  learned.  The  con- 
sequence which  results  from  this  is  one  of  importance.  Hie 
Bible,  BB  it  appears  f a  tu,  can  in  no  case  pass  as  verbally 
inspired ;  Otenfort  alio  its  contenit  carniot  m  aS  their  detailt 

*  Lect  on  Div.  Imp.,  p.  S9S  ot  seq.,  ad  ed. 
t  Vide  p.  76,  snte. 

X  Qnnutadt,  Theol.  IKdact.  Folem.,  Tom.  I.  4,  9,  S ;  sad  ESnIg, 
TbMd.  Fodt  FiDlts,  Sect  1S3. 
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ihnmghotU  he  eoruidered  a$  exUmaUy  guaranteed.  Professor 
Gaussen  himself  is  forced  to  allow  this ;  and  he  rests  satisfied 
with  admiring  that  Divine  guidance  wherebj  things  are  so 
brought  abouty  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  imcertainty 
which  surrounds  individual  '^readings/'  jet  no  Scripture 
truth  which  is  an  object  of  faith  {Glaubenswahrheit)  is  un- 
settled, since  each  rests  upon  more  than  one  passage,  and  even 
the  various  readings  only  give  shades,  and  not  real  diversity 
of  meaning.  Now  if  this  consideration  suffices  here  to  give 
comfort  to  the  mind,  why  should  it  not  avail  also  if  failure  of 
memory,  and  errors  in  certain  historical,  chronological,  geo- 
graphical, and  astronomical  details  must  be  admitted  ?  and  if 
here  and  there  a  passage  appears  to  be  spurious?  or  if, 
amongst  the  canonical  books,  a  few  are  found  that  are  un- 
canonical  ?  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  hundreds  of  the 
most  distinguished  Christians,  who  have  brought  forth  fruit  in 
joyful  faith,  and  have  stood  forth  in  that  respect  prominently 
as  Christian  exemplars,  have  thus  judged  concerning  the 
Scriptures,  and  have  nevertheless  been  ready  to  lay  down 
their  life  for  the  Gk>6peL 

We  proceed  upon  the  same  ground  as  that  upon  which, 
with  the  Christian,  the  Divine  evidence  of  an  inspiration  of 
the  Scripture  rests,  and  say:  This  heUef  entire^  cdncidet 
withy  and  stands  entirely  in  relation  to,  heUef  in  the  Divine 
contents.*  Faith  in  a  Divine  inspiration  of  Scripture  relates, 
first  of  all,  to  that  truth  witnessed  by  the  ^  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  by  which  (according  to  1  Cor.  iL  4) 
the  Apostle  established  belief  in  his  preaching  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Corinthians ;  that  is,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation. 
This  doctrine  approves  itself  to  us  as  truth,  when  the  man 
becomes  conscious  that  his  intercourse  with  God  is  re-estab- 

*  That  is,  wo  havo  Divino  cvidenco  of  tho  inspiration  of  Scripture 
only  from  those  parts  which  have  been  derived  from  God.  The  farther 
question,  tchat  parts  have  been  thus  derived,  most  be  detennined  by  a 
variety  of  considerations,  but  principally  by  that  '^^^*?"_*'"**^'  P"^ 
OBoda  to  consider;  i.  e.  the  fitness  to  produce  mots^  «'»®^ —•  towards 
making  pofect  the  man  of  God.  —  Tr. 
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Hsbed ;  that  ttxc  time  and  for  etcniity  he  enters  into  proper 
relation  to  his  God ;  that  thug,  and  thus  alone,  he  can  become 
a  true  man  of  God.*  "  If  the  Spirit  of  God,"  he  may  ask, 
"  bad  not  exerted  a  ruling  power  orer  the  recording  of  ibia 
saving  truth,  and  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  truth  is  fonoded, 
how  conld  the  recorded  word  have  this  effect  upon  meP"  If 
we  CbristiaDS  of  the  present  day  ascribe  to  the  written  word 
of  the  Lord  what  those  aerranls  of  the  High-Priest  ascribed 
to  the  word  then  spoken  to  them,  f  most  not  the  writtea  be 
sabstanliallj  the  same  as  the  spoken  word  7  If  we  also  ex- 
claim, after  reading  the  Scripture  about  the  holy  Buffering 
and  death  of  the  Lord,  as  that  centorion  did  ailer  he  had 
witnessed  them,  "  Truly  this  man  was  the  Sou  of  God ! "  } 
must  not  these  sufferings  and  this  death,  in  all  their  essential 
features,  have  been  faithfully  recorded  to  us  ?  We  are  speak 
ing  of  fidelity  of  record  with  respect  to  words  and  &cts  eMn»- 
tialbf.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  dispute,  a  hundred  times  over, 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  essential  and  non- 
essential is  to  be  drawn  ;  but  that  such  a  distinction,  although 
subject  to  uncertainty,  does  really  exist,  is  witnessed  by  the 
ipeech  and  logic  of  every  nation  where  the  question  has 
been  entertained.  There  is  much  that  is  non-essenUal,  which 
stiU  in  tome  rttptcU  touches  the  essential ;  but  there  is  also 
'  that  which  docs  not  touch  it  at  all  The  words,  like  the  hcU, 
of  Scripture,  have  a  kernel  and  a  shell.  To  the  former,  the 
witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  direct  and  absolute ;  to  the 
latter,  only  indirect  and  relative.  The  great  idea  that  die 
disdple  of  the  Lord,  in  so  iar  as  his  own  selfish  interest  alone 
is  concerned,  —  suppressing  the  slightest  tendency  to  vindi(y 
tiveness,  —  should  seek  by  kindness  to  subdue  his  enemy, 
remiuns  entirely  &a  same,  whether  Christ  oses  the  example 
of  him  who,  when  sued  at  law,  yields  up  bis  cloak  in  addition 
to  his  coat,  as  Matthew  puts  it,  §  or  that  of  him  who  on  the 
highway  is  robbed  of  his  cloak,  and  yields  up  his  coat  also,  as 
Lake  pnts  it.  |  Tlie  &ct  of  oar  Lord's  resurrection  reouuns 
a 

•  ITIm.  iil.  17.       t  The  alliidoD  is  probably  to  Jtdmvil.  46.— Tk. 
1  Uttk  xv.  3S.  f  Ch^.  T.  <0.  '  I  Owp.  ti. ». 
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equally  certain,  whether  he  first  appeared  to  these  persons  or 
to  those.  The  Evangelists  have  even  passed  over  in  entire 
silence  the  important  appearing  to  the  five  hundred,  of  whom 
Paul  speaks  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

This  belief  in  saving' truth  and  &ct  leads  us  on  still  &rther. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  makes  us  certain  that  the  Apostolical 
writers  of  New  Testament  books  must  have  written  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  because  as  bearers  of  this  his  word,  and  as 
promoters  of  his  work,  thej  received  from  him  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  If  this  Spirit  inspired  f  them  during 
their  oral  report,  how  could  he  fail  them  in  their  written  re- 
port ?  Always,  indeed,  holding  fast  that  distinction  already 
mentioned  of  essential  and  non-essential^  we  shall  still  feel 
convinced  of  this,  that  neither  upon  the  communication  of 
historical  knowledge,  gained  by  their  own  experience,  nor 
upon  the  revelation  which  they  had  received  from  Grod,  could 
their  natural  subjectivity  exercise  any  obscuring  influence. 
And  faith  in  Christian  truth  and  fact,  thus  confirmed,  like 
faith  in  their  inspiration,  will  now  also  determine  our  convic- 
tions concerning  tlie  Old  Testament  religion.  That  the  Mo- 
saic economy  according  to  its  ritual  part  was  in  a  symbolico- 
dogmatical  respect,  according  to  its  ethical  part  in  an  ethical 
respect,  a  preparative  to  the  Christian  economy,  even  the 
imperfectly  enlightened  but  ingenuous  inquirer  cannot  deny. 
But  the  luminous  eye  of  that  dispensation,  through  which  pre- 
eminently the  preparing  Spirit,  which  difiuses. itself  through- 
out all,  gleams  upon  us,  is  the  prophetic  part.  The  more 
clearly  we  perceive  this  in  the  documents  written  a  thousand 
years  before,  the  more  unquestionable  does  it  appear  that 
there  is  a  Divine  co-operation  in  the  production  of  the  record. 

If  moral  and  religious  perfection,  if  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
Christ  upon  earth  be  the  highest  aim  of  humanity,  must  not 
that  document  which  is  the  most  powerfid  agent  in  promoting 
this,  and  in  which  Christendom  has  had,  and  still  has,  the 
fertilizing  spring  and  the  guiding  rule  of  faith,  be  an  especial 

*  Comp.  John  xiv.  26 ;  xy.  26,  27 ;  xvi.  12  - 14' 
t  Besedm,  to  animate,  to  quicken. 
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object  <^  that  ProTidence  which  controls  the  events  of  the 
world  ?  In  other  worda,  must  not  f»r  other  than  ordinary 
means  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  its  record  and  pree- 
ervotiga  7  Suppose  that  of  the  written  monuments  of  classical 
antiquity  no  euthore  had  been  preaeired  except  those  of  the 
iron  and  brazen  ages,  or  that  the  works  of  the  ulver  and 
golden  ages  had  come  down  to  us  only  in  copies  which  were 
thoroughly  corrupt  and  unrestorable  by  any  critidsm,  what 
then  had  become  of  our  classic  culture  F  In  like  manner, 
what  had  become  of  our  Chris^an  cuhure  if  nothing  had  been 
handed  down  to  us  from  Christian  antiquity  except  perhaps 
the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  General 
Epistles  of  the  New,  or  even  the  Gioapels,  in  a  state  at  once 
mutilated  and  no  longer  capable  of  being  deciphered?  U 
were  presumption  to  declare  upon  mere  A  priori  grounds 
what  Providence  ought  to  have  done,  or  ought  to  have  prt- 
vented,  in  order  to  hare  secured  for  us  a  record  answering  to 
all  the  conditions  of  a  sufBcing  certainty.  But  that  Provi- 
dence must  be  eminently  active  in  this  respect  is  an  unavoid- 
able supposition  to  every  one  to  whom  the  religio-moral  sig- 
nificance of  this  record  in  hbtory  has  become  manifest  And 
have  we  not  in  this  collection  of  books,  embraung  a  period  of 
more  than  three  thoutand  yeart,  the  clearest  proofs  erf*  a  con- 
trolling Providence?  We  have  already  mentioned  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fifty  thousand  various  readings  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  sense  of  it  in  the  main  remains  steadfiist* 
Further,  a  critidsm,  which  in  part  has  been  led  on  by  ft 
decidedly  negative  interest,  has  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
submitted  the  books  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  a 
body,  to  the  moat  fiery  ordeaL  And  with  what  result  ?  In 
as  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  prindpal  books  of  the  Ntte  Tcst^ 
ment  at  least,  —  if  we  omit  a  very  small  minority  of  German 

•  "  It  hw  been  tnilj  s«iiJ,  that  anch  ia  the  chancier  of  tho  Now  Te»- 
tunent  Scriptoiei,  that  the  wont  copy  of  tho  Qreck  text,  and  th«  wont 
tnasUtiOD,  repiteent  tho  original  with  lafflcient  sccime;  to  aectm  all 
Am  higbert  ends  of  Christian  inilnictioD."  Ber.  8.  E.  Qodwin,  latrod. 
IiecL  at  opeDing  of  New  Coll. — Tx. 
10 
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theologians  who  are  of  a  contrary  opiniony  —  a  growing 
strong  conviction  among  learned  men  of  their  authentidtj* 
This  Bible,  written  hj  kings,  herdsmen,  priests,  fishermen, 
and  tent-makers,  and  entirely  as  if  by  accident  bound  to- 
gether into  a  whole,  does  it  not  nevertheless  produce  the 
impression  of  a  collection  of  documents  put  together  with  the 
most  careful  deliberation  ?  From  the  creation  of  man  and 
his  &11,  to  the  apocalyptic  proclamation,  ^  Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new,"  one  book,  stretching  thus  over  the  entire  field  of 
the  history  of  mankind,  leads  them  on  in  their  journey  from 
its  very  beginning  to  its  dose.  In  the  Old  Testament,  as  in 
the  New,  we  have  first  of  all  the  divine  facts  presented,  thai 
such  books  as  exhibit  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  communis 
which  by  those  facts  have  been  confirmed,  and  lastly,  the  pro- 
phetical writings  which  conduct  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
New,  and  from  this  again  to  the  ^  new  heaven  and  new  earth  " 
where  the  consummation  of  redemption  shall  be  realized  I 

We  have  now  come  to  the  dose.  We  have  declared  what, 
with  respect  to  inspiration,  is  certain  to  faith,  —  what,  even 
to  every  common  Christian  reader,  admits  of  certainty,  -— 
upon  the  ground  of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 
What  is  not  here  embraced  belongs  more  properly  to  scientifie 
research.  The  faith  which  has  become  conscious  of  its  own 
nature  will  readily  yield  to  science  its  due  province  in  this  re- 
spect. A  sound  condition  of  the  Church  cannot  be  thought  of 
without  science ;  for  though  it  be  granted  that  science  has,  in 
the  service  of  human  ovcr-curiousness  and  unbelief^  a  hundred 
times  brought  injury  to  the  Church,  still  we  are  bold  to  aver 
that  in  the  service  of  truth,  morality,  and  faith  it  has  quite 
as  frequently  brought  life  and  blessing  to  the  Church.  We 
know  well  that  timid  minds  will  be  frightened  to  find  that 
upon  so  many  points  they  are  dependent  on  the  investigations 
of  learned  men.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  that  these  points  are 
by  no  means  essential,  there.is  no  help  for  them.  There  are 
suspicious  souls  who,  if  celestial  spirits  made  their  appearance 
to  them,  would  not  believe  unless  they  brought  authorized 
written  certificates  from  another  world.    ^®  OhiiatMuaaj  how- 
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ever,  who  occnp^  it  higher  platfoim  than  that  of  written  cer- 
tificates aa  Toucbera,  must  leam  to  believe  in  the  witneaa  of 
tbe  Spirit.  What  would  a  Paul  say  to  him  whose  ffuth  in 
the  Son  of  God  would  be  doubtful,  because  he  did  not  know 
whether,  in  Acts  xx.  28,  the  correct  reading  was  "the  Church 
of  God  "  or  "  the  Church  of  the  Lord  " ;  or  because  he  could 
not  feel  certain  whether  "vinegar,**  as  Matthew  says,*  ot 
"wine  mingled  with  myrrh,"  na  Mark  says,!  was  offered  to 
the  Saviour  on  the  cross  ;  or  whether  Christ  healed  the  blind 
man  on  his  ettiranct  iido,  or  on  his  departure  from  Jericho ; } 
or  whether  the  passage,  John  xxL  24,  25,  was  subjoined  by 
John  himself,  or  by  a  friend  of  Ma  ?  To  such  a  doubter,  I 
■ay,  what  would  a  Paul  answer  ?  He  would  tell  him,  "  Mem, 
Ay  how  w  not  yet  come  !  " 


*  M»tt.  ixtU.  34.  t  MaA  it.  33. 

%  Confp.  Matt.  xx.  39 ;  Uuk  x.  46 ;  Luke  xviiL  36. 
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HOLY    SCRIPTURE. 

Bt  EOWLAKD  WILLIAMS,  B.  D.. 


"  WbatKMver  things  were  written  afaretimo,  were  written  for  our  laaia> 
ing,  [hat  we,  throngli  patience  and  romibrt  of  the  Scriptures,  might 
hare  hope."  —  Romans  xt,  4, 

The  stndy  of  history  has  always  been  alknred  to  be  cats 
of  the  happiest  means  of  awakening  and  improving  the  mind* 
It  has  even  been  called  wisdom,  teaching  by  instances.  For, 
if  it  rise  in  any  degree  to  its  high  vocation,  it  summons  the 
men  of  past  times  to  move  before  us  as  they  lived ;  it  enables 
ns  to  hear  them,  though  dead,  yet  speak  ;  to  I4>preijate,  per* 
bapfl,  the  difficulties  which  surrotuided  them ;  and,  by  the  nn- 
oonsckius  effect  of  sympathy,  to  ingraft  on  our  own  minds  the 
power  of  oonfivnting  with  no  less  manliness  any  similar  trials 
which  may  possibly  beset  our  path.  So  eminentiy  is  this 
true,  that  the  man  who  has  traced  with  thTobbing  heart  the 
career  of  great  patiiots,  stricken  down  perhaps  by  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  or  of  great  tbiDlcers,  who  have  either  embodied  their 
wisdmn  in  le^slation,  or  bid  the  eloquent  page  glow  with  its 
record  for  ever,  has  in  all  probabili^  auimilaled  himself  in 
some  measure  to  the  mighty  of  whom  he  has  read :  for  he 
has  lived  over  in  thought  what  was  their  life  in  act :  he  has 
dnu  dnmk  into  their  spirit,  and  by  breathing  a  kindied 
)  hat  become  partaker  <^  their  veiy  nature 
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But  if  such  assertions  may  be  ventured  of  great  men  and 
deeds  in  general,  they  more  emphaticallj  applj  to  such 
records  as  we  have  inherited  of  the  earnest  aspirations  of 
good  men,  in  anj  time  or  country,  to  the  eternal  Source  of 
their  being,  and  the  mysterious  Controller  of  their  destiny. 
That  solemn  ritual  of  Greek  tragedy,  which  our  own  Milton 
did  not  disdain  to  reconmiend  as  a  repository  of  ^  grave,  sen- 
tentious wisdom " ;  those  orators  who  could  tell  an  incensed 
multitude,  that  they  rejoiced  in  having  brought  down  on  their 
country  a  disastrous  defeat  (if  Heaven  so  ordered  it),  rather 
than  see  her  forfeit  her  old  character  for  honor,  and  her  con- 
sciousness of  self-respect ;  those  still  loftier  teachers,  to  whom 
their  country's  mythology  was  only  the  fanciful  expression  of 
a  far  higher  and  more  remote,  yet  ever-present  principle ;  and 
he,  who  declared  the  world  to  bear  as  clear  a  testimony  to  its 
Author,  as  a  finbhed  poem  docs  to  the  existence  of  a  poet, 
while  no  really  great  man,  he  thought,  could  be  without  a 
certain  divine  inspiration,  —  all  these,  I  say,  and  other  records 
of  kindred  meaning,  stir  us  with  an  emotion  of  sympathy  far 
deeper  than  is  inspired  by  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  his- 
torian. We  watch  with  intense  interest  such  men  groping 
their  way  towards  an  eminence  of  light,  on  which  not  our 
own  arm  has  placed  us ;  we  sigh  at  the  weakness  of  our  race, 
as  we  occasionally  see  them  wander  in  some  hopeless  maze  of 
speculation;  and  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  an  exulting 
cry,  when  some  pure  conscience  and  reaching  intellect  seems 
almost  to  lay  hands  ^  unknowingly  "  upon  the  very  mercy-seat 
of  the  unsearchable  I  ah  that  I  ah. 

Yet  after  all,  the  result  accruing  from  such  teachers  among 
the  Grcntiles  is  rather  touching  our  hearts  with  wholesome 
emotion,  than  furnishing  our  minds  with  any  groundwork  on 
which  doctrine  may  be  reared.  We  read  them  as  sympathiz- 
ing critics,  but  cannot  sit  at  their  feet  as  pupils.  We  have 
need  therefore  to  look  elsewhere  for  more  definite  teaching. 
And  if  we  seek  such  aid  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  soon 
find  reason  to  believe,  that  He  who  nowhere  kept  himself 
^thout  witness  yet  s^e  the  JS^rit  m  larff^  *neasur6  to  those 
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who  kncT  him  b;  bia  name  Jebovab,  and  worshipped  him  on 
SioD,  th«  mooalain  of  hia  holy  place.  Nor  ia  it  necessaiy 
here  to  dwell  on  that  mere  external  evidence,  which  in  itaelf 
18  not  mdmportont.  The  apace  which  custom  allots  me  maj 
be  more  profitably  employed  in  directing  jrour  thoughts  to 
some  of  the  characteriatic  features  of  the  books  themselves. 

We  are  speaking  now  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Peihs^ 
the  first  thing  to  notice  is  the  manifest  fidelity  of  the  writers, 
both  as  respects  the  marniers  of  their  country,  the  character 
of  the  people  described,  and  the  infinnities,  nay,  the  very 
crimes  even,  of  men  whom  they  delight  to  honor.  We  read 
in  their  pages  of  life  as  it  now  e^sts  in  the  East ;  and  as  it 
may  be  believed  with  partial  variation  to  have  existed  for 
many  ages.  Wo  find  no  attempt  to  represent  king,  or  prophet^ 
or  priest,  as  perfect :  the  tyranny  of  one,  the  passion  of  an- 
other, the  weak  connivance  of  the  third,  are  set  forth  in  their 
naked  simplicity.  And  this  ingenuous  character  is  the  more 
striking,  becauae  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  usual  genius  of 
Oriental  narrative,  which  delights  rather  in  pompous  and  in- 
flated exaggeration.  It  is  also  opposed  more  especially  to  the 
writings  of  the  later  Scribes  and  Rabbins,  which  abound  in  la- 
borious trifling  and  transparent  fable.  Nor  can  any  reason  be 
given  for  this  superiority  of  the  older  books  more  obviously 
true,  than  that  the  writers  conceived  themselves  to  be  acting 
under  a  responsibility  of  a  strictly  religious  kind.  They  took 
up  the  pen  to  celebrate  events  which  were  not  merely  the 
triumphs  of  their  race,  bat  the  manifestations  of  the  power 
and  the  truth  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  They  had  heard 
that  he  abhorreth  the  sacrifice  of  lying  lips,  and  they  woold 
not  blot  the  Scriptures  animated  by  his  Spirit  with  any  lying 
legend,  or  cunningly  devised  fable.  Hence  arises  (wfaa^  as 
&r  aa  the  East  is  concerned,  seems  to  have  been  then  un- 
precedented) the  strictly  historical  and  tmatworthy  character 
of  Hebrew  literature.  Growing  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
temple,  auperinlended  by  those  who  worshipped  a  God  of 
tmth  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  yet  read  every  seventh  year 
in  the  ean  of  all  the  people,  it  has  that  donble  gowan^ 
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which  is  derived  from  intelligent  and  sacerdotal  anthoriijy 
and  from  exposure  to  the  contemporaneous  criticism  of  masses 
of  mankind.  Even  those  books,  such  as  Kings  and  Chroni- 
cles, which  dwell  chiefly  on  the  outward  history  of  the  nation, 
have  hence  no  common  interest  They  carry  us  as  it  were 
behind  the  scenes  of  an  important  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  history  of  the  world.  They  show  us  events  happening, 
and  the  subtle  causes  which  produced  them ;  man  proposing^ 
but  Grod  disposing;  Israel  rebelling,  and  Jehovah  smiting; 
Cyrus  rearranging  his  conquests,  and  Jehovah  (whom  the 
conqueror  knew  not)  wielding  him  as  an  instrument  to  restore 
his  people  Israel. 

Yet  a  still  higher  interest  attaches  itself  to  this  collectioii 
of  records,  when  we  consider  them  as  a  history  emphaticallj 
of  religion :  that  is,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  aspiradcm  of  the 
human  heart  to  its  Creator.*  For  we  then  read  of  men  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves,  treading  a  course  which  resem- 
bles in  its  great  analogies  our  own ;  men  now  striving,  and 
now  at  peace ;  now  sinning,  and  (as  a  consequence)  sufiering ; 
now  crying  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  hearing  them,  and 
delivering  them  out  of  all  their  trouble.  It  is  frx)m  this  point 
of  view,  that  the  Book  of  Psalms,  in  particular,  may  come 
home  to  every  one  of  our  hearts.  Who  cannot  trace,  in  the 
vivid  delineation  of  the  Psahnist's  personal  experience,  in  his 
humiliation,  his  strong  crying,  and  his  tears,  his  trust  in  God, 
his  firm  assurance  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  right,  a  type,  as 
it  were,  and  a  portrait  by  forecast,  alike  of  the  struggles  of 
whatever  is  noblest  in  the  whole  human  race,  and  especially 
of  Him,  its  great  Captain  and  its  Head,  who  was  to  cherish 
the  almost  expiring  flame,  until  he  made  the  struggle  end  in 
victory  ?    Do  we  fret,  as  it  were,  in  uneasy  an^dety  at  our 

*  If  onj  one  supposes  such  a  sentence  as  this  either  to  exdode  the 
preparations  of  the  heart  by  God's  providence  and  grace,  or  to  imply 
indifference  or  despair  as  to  truth  (as  if  thoughts  and  inferences  were 
less  trustworthy  than  sensations),  I  can  only  wonder  at  bis  ingenuity  in 
misnndentanding.  What  would  such  a  person  ^^^^  of  the  first  and 
seoood  books  of  Hooker  ? 
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'  BhoTt  life,  and  its  eTeMhreateniiig  end, — the  FBalmist  teacli«f 
us  to  make  such  fear  an  instrument  of  Bpirittial  growth. 
"  Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end,  and  the  number  of  mj  days, 
that  I  may  be  certified  how  long  I  have  to  live."  "  Teach  me 
to  number  m;  days,  that  I  may  t^pply  my  heart  unto  wisdom." 
Yet,  notwithstanding  such  appeal,  do  our  spirits  sink  within 
us,  eitlier  for  our  own  backsliding,  or  for  the  blasphemy  of 
the  multitude  on  every  side  ?  How  is  such  a  feeling  expressed 
better  than  in  the  words,  "  My  heart  panteth,  my  strength 
hath  failed  me :  and  the  sight  of  mine  eyes  hath  gone  from 
me.  My  lovers  and  my  neighbors  did  stand  looldng  upon  my 
trouble ; . . . .  and  they  that  went  about  to  do  me  evil  talked  of 
wickedness,  and  imagined  deceit  all  the  day  long  "  7  Would 
we  have  some  one,  alike  righteous  and  friendly,  to  whom  we 
may  appeal  with  confidence  ?  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  my 
dedre,  and  my  groaning  is  not  hid  from  thee.  O  Lord  my 
God,  be  not  thou  &r  from  me."  Or  does  the  coDsdoosness  of 
our  own  onworlhiness  bow  us  down,  so  that  almost  we  say 
with  St  Peter,  "  Depart  from  me,  0  Iiord,  for  1  am  a  sin&l 
man  "  ?  Again,  we  may  adopt  the  piteous  cry,  "  Innumerable 
troubles  are  come  about  me  ;  my  sins  have  taken  such  hold 
upon  me,  that  I  am  not  able  to  look  up  ;  yea,  they  are  more 
in  number  than  the  hairs  of  my  head,  and  my  heart  hath 
&iled  me."  "O  Lord,  let  it  be  thy  pleature — that  is,  let  it 
be  the  will  of  thy  free  grace  —  to  deliver  me  ;  make  haste, 
O  Lord,  to  help  me." 

But,  again,  are  such  hopes  and  aspirations  the  jest  of  the 
imgodly,  and  do  the  drunkards  make  songs  upon  ua,  because 
we  mourn  in  our  prayer,  and  are  vexed  ?  "  Fret  not  thyself," 
says  the  same  futbiul  monitor,  "  because  of  the  ungodly ; 
□either  be  dismayed  at  the  proud  doer :  yet  a  little  while,  and 
the  ungodly  shall  be  clean  gone :  hope  thou  in  the  Lord,  and 
keep  his  way :  when  the  ungodly  shall  perish,  thou  shalt  see 
it"  Yet.  does  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  tarry,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  seem  ont  of  course  ?  "  Tany  thoa  the 
Lord's  leisnre,"  ia  still  the  precept ;  "  be  strong,  and  he  shaQ 
comfini  thine  heart" :  let  the  man  <£  the  earth  lears  mnch 
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substance  for  his  babes ;  but  as  ibr  us,  we  will  behold  the  ^ 
presence  of  Grod  in  righteousness :  the  day  cometh  for  us  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  presence,  when  we  wake  up  transfoxmed 
according  to  his  likeness. 

What  is  it,  then,  brethren,  which  afflicts  us  ?  Sickness,  and 
pining,  of  the  body  or  of  the  heart,  shrinking  from  the  sneer 
of  the  wicked,  remorse  for  our  own  sin,  fear  of  again  offend- 
ing, fear  of  death,  and  of  the  dim  unseen  which  is  behind 
death?  In  all  these  things  the  Psalmist  persuades  us  we  are 
more  than  conquerors ;  for  in  the  light  which  Grod  shed  upon 
him  in  the  valley  of  shadows  we  too  see  light :  we  too  have  a 
share  in  the  songs  of  faith,  which  Grod  his  maker  gave  him  in 
the  night  of  his  affliction.  Said  not  the  Apostle  well,  there- 
fore, **  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime,  were  written , 
for  our  learning ;  that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort  of 
the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope  **  ? 

It  may  be  interesting  to  remark  here,  that,  although  a  veiy 
rigid  criticism  would  find  slender  grounds  for  determining  how 
many  of  the  Psalms  were  absolutely  written  by  David  the 
son  of  Jesse,  there  is  a  sufficient  consonance  between  the 
events  of  his  life  and  the  sentiments  of  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
number,  to  countenance  decidedly  that  belief,  which  was  the 
tradition  alike  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  of  our  own.  There 
is  the  same  contrast  in  the  life  between  David  innocent  and 
David  guilty,  as  in  the  Psalms  between  his  joyful  exuberance 
of  trust  and  his  deep  cry  of  remorse.  Contrast  in  your 
memories  the  shepherd  stripling,  with  his  heart  yet  unstained, 
going  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  giant  warrior,  and  the  guilty 
king  ascending  the  hill  with  downcast  brow,  not  daring  to  let 
his  mighty  men  scourge  the  Benjamite,  who  had  cursed  the 
Lord's  anointed.  ^  Let  him  curse ;  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
him.  Curse  David."  Now  this  is  the  difference  between  inno- 
cence and  guilt  Even  so,  how  jubilant  the  cry  of  commun- 
ion with  his  God:  **The  Lord  is  my  strength:  whom  then 
shall  I  fear?"  And  how  sad  the  agony  of  penitence :  «  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  traterspoats ;  all  thy 
waves  have  gone  over  me ;  my  soul  is  fbU  ^  wodbte,  and  my 
life  draweth  nigh  unto  helL" 
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May  we  not  leam  there,  brethren,  the  eternal  and  inefface- 
oUe  difference  between  doing  the  thing  which  is  right,  and 
forsaking  the  hiw  of  Him  whose  name  is  Holy  ?  And  was 
not  such  a  lesson  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  which  Scrip- 
ture was  written?  Yet  even  in  such  dark  depths  we  find 
Scripture  still  written  for  our  ^consolation :  since  a  way  of 
sighs  and  tears,  but  still  a  way  of  hope,  is  pointed  to  in  the 
words :  "  Thou  shalt  make  me  hear  of  joy  and  gladness,  that 
the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice." 

On  turning  forward  to  the  Prophets,  we  find  their  general 
character  is  very  much  the  same.  One  of  their  most  striking 
features  is  their  evidently  intense  perception  of  spiritual 
truths.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  mere  religion 
/as  taught  by  a  priesthood)  has  been  thought  sometimes  to 
blunt  the  moral  sense,  by  making  the  Deity  an  arbitrary 
being,  who  acts  apart  from  the  eternal  laws  of  right  Where- 
as it  b  apparent  on  the  face,  that  neither  the  Psalmist  nor  the 
Prophets  had  any  low  or  mean  conception  of  the  services 
at  that  sanctuary  where  the  honor  of  Jehovah  dwelt.  The 
Faalms  were  In  fact  the  main  part  of  the  Jewish  liturgy;  for 
the  strains  which  now  sweep  through  Westminster  Abbey  are 
the  same  as  were  chanted  of  old  in  the  temple  of  Sion ;  and 
the  Prophets  never  burst  out  into  such  indignant  strains,  as 
when  their  hearts  bum  within  them  at  the  sight  of  altaia 
thrown  down,  the  ark  token,  or  die  temple  defiled.  Yet  with 
all  this,  they  ever  lay  most  emphatic  stress  upon  the  weightier 
mottere  of  the  Law ;  upon  the  moral  dispositions,  and  mental 
being,  which  are  both  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
processes  by  which  we  grow  up  into  the  full  stature  of  the 
children  of  God. 

If  the  hands  are  full  of  unjust  gain,  "  bring  no  more  io- 
cense^  it  is  an  abocuDation."  If  the  feet  are  swift  to  evil, 
"who  hath  required  it  of  you  to  tread  my  courts  ?  sMth  the 
Lord;"  Will  your  solemn  assemblies  at  new  moons,  and  your 
Sabbaths,  atone  for  a  double  heart,  and  for  adding  sin  to  sin  ? 
Can  you  by  passionate  prayers  and  ceremonial  observaoces 
mtke  a  covenant  with  death  ?    That  is  indeed  to  make  Kw 
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yovLT  refuge.  Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  line  and 
the  plummet  with  which  tlie  Lord  laycth  his  sure  foundation- 
stone.  ^  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord : 
if  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  sliaU  they  *  be  as  w^hite  as  snow  ?  if 
they  be  red  like  crimson,  shall  they  (at  the  same  time)  be  as 
wool?"  Think  it  not,  is  t]^  inexorable  answer  implied  in 
the  original :  but  "  if  ye  be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat 
the  good  of  the  land."  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean :  cease 
to  do  evil."  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  rai- 
righteous  man  his  thoughts :  and  let  him  return  unto  the 
Lord,  for  he  will  (then)  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our 
God,  for  he  wiU  abundantly  pardon." 

We  have  in  such  texts,  which  might  be  multiplied  indefr- 
nitely,  distinct  intimation  of  the  irreconcilable  aversion  of  thQ 
Almighty  to  any  form  of  moral  evil,  yet  of  his  abundant 
readiness  to  pardon  and  save  the  sinner  returning  from  his 
sin.  Now  it  is  this  truly  spiritual  character  of  the  Bible 
which  fits  it  to  be  a  book  for  all  nations.  Hence  we  do  not 
fear  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ignorant,  not  indeed 
disparaging  other  means  of  grace,  or  forgetting  that  Scriptural 
language  may  be  made  the  vehicle  of  the  worst  passions,  and 
alleged  to  support  the  most  dangerous  errors :  but  we  do  so  in 
the  conviction,  tliat  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and  in  the 
trust  that  He  whose  word  came  of  old  to  prophets  and  teach- 
ers of  righteousness,  will  not  suffer  even  the  record  of  the 
same  word  which  then  came  to  return  altogether  empty. 
Hence  also  our  anxiety  to  place  the  same  record  of  many  a 
divine  message  to  guilty  man  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen : 
not  from  any  bigoted  dogma  that  the  Grod  and  Father  of  all 
consolation  will  bum  his  children  for  not  knowing  what  ihey 
were  never  taught ;  but  from  a  perception,  that  the  record  of 
the  holy  words  of  prophets  and  evangelists  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  awaken  whatever  is  good  in  man,  and  so  (if  prop- 

*  This  interrogatlTO  rendering  is  gnunmaticaUy  as  probable  as  the 
common  one,  and,  in  sequence  of  thought,  more  so.  [The  common 
venion  of  this  text  seems  to  me  tao"^  correct ;  the  condition  of  repent- 
ance being  implied. — Q.  B.  N.] 
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eriy  used)  to  belp  forward  the  moral  restoratioii  of  a  &Uen 
nature.  Tbtis  tbeo  vre  belieyc  with  the  Apostle,  that  what- 
ever things  were  written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  in- 
stractioi). 

There  is,  yet  further,  however,  a  distinct  (but  kindred) 
feature  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  which  stamps  their  writings 
vith  peculiar  value.  It  is  that  dim  yet  undoubting  anlicipa- , 
tion  of  a  more  perfect  way  than  any  commonly  known  in 
their  age,  which  was  to  be  revealed  when  the  Hope  of  Israel 
should  come.  In  other  words.  It  is  that  foreboding  of  One 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  power,  which  may 
especially  be  termed  the  spirit  of  prophecy ;  and  in  virtue  of 
which  we  ascribe  to  its  possessors  a  more  than  ordinarily 
large  measure  of  (that  sacred  impulse,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as)  inspiration.  We  do  not  indeed  assert,  that  iha 
Hebrew  prophets  knew  precisely  what  manner  of  salvation 
they  foretold ;  for  they  oflen  shadow  it  forth  under  such  tem- 
poral  deliverances,  as  to  make  the  Uteral  or  Jewish  interpre- 
tation of  their  predictions  not  altogether  unreasonable.  Not, 
indeed,  do  Qiey  themselves  make  any  claim  to  omniscience. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  their  heart  or  conscience  for 
a  particular  purpose,  and  they  speak  it ;  but  where  their  own 
fiiculties  and  usual  means  of  information  can  come  into  play, 
they  naturally  exercise  them.  Thus  their  language  is  simple 
Hebrew,  and  only  when  they  reach  Babylon,  Chaldaic ;  the 
countries  which  they  describe  are  those  adjoining  their  own  ; 
their  general  range  of  knowledge  Is  that  of  their  age ;  in 
short,  the  drcumscribed  limits  of  their  horizon  stand  out  at 
every  turn.  Still  amidst  this  imperfect  knowledge  we  find 
those  accents  which  stir  the  heart  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
foretelling  with  the  strongest  confidence  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  pure  religion,  the  springing  of  a  righteous  Branch  out  of 
the  stem  c^  Jesse,  and  the  reign  of  a  King  who  should  execute 
justice  and  mercy.  New  virtues,  they  say,  shall  flourish  with 
this  new  dispensation;  the  nations  shall  not  learn  war  any 
moK  i  the  sacrifice  of  the  (human)  heart  shall  be  counted 
above  that  of  bulls  and  oxen. 
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Although  then  some  circumstances  m  the  description  of 
God's  First-bom  and  Elect,  by  whom  this  change  is  to  be 
accomplished,  may  primarily  apply  to  collective  Israel,  [many 
others  *  will  admit  of  no  such  application.  Israel  surely  was 
not  the  child  whom  a  virgin  was  to  bear ;  Israel  did  not  make 
his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the  rich  in  his  death ; 
Israel  scarcely  reconciled  that  strangely  blended  variety  of 
suffering  and  triumph  which  was  predicted  of  the  Messiah.^ 

But  however  that  may  be,  it  is  indisputable  that  a  change 
has  partly  come  about^  and  is  still  partly  proceeding ;  such  aa 
these  ancient  seers  foretold.  There  is  a  growing  society  in 
the  world,  which,  though  ever  lashed  by  stormy  waves,  seems 
still  founded  on  a  rock.  Its  members  own  as  their  Head  one 
whom  they  hail  as  Prince  of  peace ;  an  anointed  one,  a  firsts 
bom,  and  an  elect,  —  a  Person,  in  whose  mysterious  miitj 
they  are  able  to  combine  things  which  might  have  been 
deemed  incompatible :  majesty  and  weakness,  grace  and  awe, 
suffering  and  conquering,  death  and  immortality,  frail  man 
and  perfect  God.  f  In  him  the  mystery  is  unveiled,  the  riddle 
is  read  aright.  In  his  kingdom  men  are  exalted  by  humility, 
triumphant  by  patience,  immortal  by  death :  and  to  this  his 
city  not  built  with  hands  we  are  now  taught  by  the  interpret- 
ing revolution  of  events  to  apply  what  Isaiah  spake  of  his 
ideal  Sion :  "  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  For,  behold,  the  dark- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people: 
but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be 
seen  upon  thee.  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, 
and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising." 

Thus,  afler  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  world  has  seen  the 
grand  anticipations  of  those  who  worshipped  Jehovah  in  a 
little  comer  of  the  world,  fulfilled  in  a  sense  more  magnificent 

*  I  no  longer  feci  confident  of  the  assertion  in  brackets ;  bat  now  be- 
lieye  that  cUl  the  prophecies  have  primarily  an  application  nearly  con- 
temporaneons.  —  Fdnrvary  11,  1855. 

t  This  appears  to  me  to  be  true  only  in  the  sense  that  the  moral  chaiv 
acter  of  the  Dei^  is  dlMsemed  in  '<  the  fl^  of  Jesus  Christ"  — G.ILN. 
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than  they  tbemselves  expected.  Perhaps  indeed  this  gift  of 
fwesight  is  not  rcalTj  more  excellent  or  desirable  than  such  a 
keen  perception  of  the  truths  which  concern  our  peace  as  we 
have  already  fotind  in  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  dare  I  say 
that  the  one  has  not  been  Eometimes  confounded  with  the 
other.  Yet  this  gift  of  prediction,  aa  distinct  from  predica- 
tion, is  BO  remarkable  a  quality  as  to  invest  the  prophetical 
writings  (according,  at  least,  to  the  more  received  view  of 
them)  with  a  character  almost  unique,  and  to  furnish  a  dis- 
tinct groiud  for  the  Apostle's  holding,  that  "  whatever 
things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our  instruc- 
tion." 

But  if  for  his  iTtstruclion,  brethren,  who  had  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus,  much  more  for  that  of  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  later 
days.  We,  too,  like  St.  Paul,  may  have  our  hearts  warmed 
by  whatever  is  glowing  and  excellent  in  the  older  writers  t 
we,  like  him,  may  trace  the  great  stream  of  Divine  Prcri- 
dence,  and  admire  the  unconscious  preGgurements  of  the  great 
Teacher  of  the  world ;  we,  moreover,  unlike  him,  may  gather 
corresponding  instniction  from  his  own  writings  also,  and  from 
those  of  his  companions  in  the  ministi;  of  the  word.  For 
though  these  later  writings  are  ecareely  comprised  in  the 
Scriptural  canon  to  which  our  Saviour  appealed,  yet  they 
oome  from  men  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  informa- 
tion ;  who  had  seen  the  Son  of  God  incarnate,  and  had  been 
Mumated  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  descending ;  who  also, 
in  the  power  of  what  tiiey  believed,  either  from  eyesight  or 
from  credible  testimony,  converted  kingdoms,  and  bailt  up 
the  Church  of  Christ  on  the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  power  which 
they  overthrew.  Either  the  Apostles  therefore  understood 
CSirisdanity,  or  else  no  one  did.  And  now,  suppose  St  John 
or  St.  Peter  were  at  present  to  reappear  on  earth,  with  what 
eager  and  devout  curiosity  should  not  we  appeal  to  either  of 
them  in  our  controversies,  and  entreat  Viim  to  clear  up  onr 
difficulties  I  Who  would  deny  his  narrative  of  some  mirado 
of  our  Lord's,  or  dispute  his  opinion  aa  to  what  was  pure  and 
nndafllAd  reUgion  7    But  then  mar  we  not  mt,  that  nich  ft 
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power  of  appeal  is  already  in  our  hands  ?  St.  John  writiii|^ 
cannot  be  less  trustworthy  than  St  John  preachmg.  In 
neither  case  could  he  be  termed  omniscient;  in  both  cases 
men  might  carry  away  a  wrong  conception  of  his  meaning; 
yet  surely  in  both  we  ought  (as  Christians)  to  award  him  and 
his  fellows  a  respectful  and  candid  hearing.  On  this  gronnd 
then,  that  the  Apostles  generally  saw  our  Lord,  and  had  the 
best  means  of  information  as  to  his  religion,  their  writings 
seem  to  be  properly  added  to  those  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  they  explain.  They  were  men,  indeed,  compassed 
with  infirmities  like  ourselves,  and  they  professed  only  to 
know  in  part,  and  to  prophesy  in  part  Yet  Grod  has  not 
given  us  any  higher  written  authority,  and  the  highest  which 
he  has  given  must  be  sufficient  for  our  salvation.  But  why 
reason  from  theory  ?  Search  rather  their  writings  in  prao^ 
dee,  brethren,  and  you  will  find  them  sufficient  for  your  peace. 
If  indeed  you  disdain  rational  and  proper  helps,  such  as  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  original  tongues,  and  of  the  customSi 
manners,  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  persons  using  them, 
you  may  stumble  grievously  in  this,  as  in  any  other  inquiry. 
You  may  then,  if  both  unlearned  and  also  unstable,  wrest  the 
Scriptures  to  your  own  destruction.  But  if  you  are  content 
to  start  with  such  a  key  as  the  Church  puts  into  your  hands 
in  the  form  of  the  three  primitive  creeds,  or  of  the  English 
prayer-book  generally,  you  cannot  go  greatly  wrong,  even 
in  speculation.  And  if  you  use  the  Scriptures,  as  they  were 
intended  to  be  used,  chiefly  for  warning,  for  encouragement, 
for  consolation,  you  *will  find  them  the  Book  of  books,  —  a 
shrine  from  whence  light  will  stream  on  your  path,  and  an 
oracle  whose  words  will  be  comfort  to  your  souL 
'  For,  after  all  difficulties  which  may  be  raised,  and  all  dis- 
tinctions which  must  be  made,  these  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures  seem  likely  ever  to  constitute  the  book  dearest  to 
the  downcast  and  the  contrite,  —  to  the  bereaved,  the  outcast, 
and  the  Magdalene,  —  to  all  them  that  are  stricken  or  afflicted 
in  mind,  body,  or  estate.  So  Collins,  a  man  of  the  rarest 
genius  and  largest  endowments^  solaced  the  lucid  intervals  of 
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an  OYOrwTon^t  and  abattered  intellect  with  one  book,  —  "it 
toot  tit  bett^'  he  said,  — and  it  was  the  Bible.  So  many  a 
eoul  strickeD  witli  remorse  bss  been  lured  back  to  the  way 
t^  life;  and  bo  (what  after  all,  believe  me,  is  &r  bett«r) 
many  a  pure  spirit  has  been  streogthcned  to  preserre  its  gar- 
ments of  fine  linen  unspotted  tliroiigh  life,  and  bo  entered 
without  douht  into  an  inheritance  undefiled. 

Lastly,  from  the  same  sonrce,  we  ever  may  derive  strength 
to  resign  those  whom  we  love  best  into  the  hands  of  a  merci- 
ful Creator  and  Redeemer ;  not  fearing  also  oorselves,  when 
God  shall  call  us,  to  answer,  "  Even  so,  Lord :  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight.  Now  therefore  into  thy  hands  we 
commend  our  spirits;  for  thoa  hast  redeemed  us,  O  tfaoa 
God  of  Truth." 


SEEVANTS  OF  GOD  SPRAKING  AS  MOVED 
BY  THE  HOLT  GHOST." 


Bt  ROWLAND  WILLIAMS,  B.  D., 


So  long  as  the  reli^on  of  Christ  is  lecommended  only  hj 
the  inherent  weight  of  its  ideas,  it  stands  on  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  the  BenUments  of  justice  or  of  right,  if  considered 
prior  to  their  being  exemplified  in  history,  or  embodied  in 
lav. 

Few  minds,  we  may  hope,  are  so  hrutishly  depraved  as 
not  to  acknowledge  their  neighbor's  right  to  his  own  life,  to 
the  &uit  c^  his  labor,  and  to  fair  dealing  in  all  sodal  trans- 
actions, if  (miy  the  conceptions  of  those  things  are  brought 
calmly  and  deliberately  within  cognizance  of  their  thought. 
But  yet  the  naked  idea  of  justice  is  not  found  powerful  to 
reatiun  men's  actions  with  anything  like  the  dominion  which 
it  is  capable  of  acquiring  when  its  prindplea  have  been  em- 
bodied in  law,  tran^ression  of  them  forbidden  by  penalty, 
and  instances  of  th^  operation  in  all  the  transactions  of  life 


*'  Readied  beftm  the  TTuitenl^  of  Camlnidge  [Eog.],  oi 
Soaday  In  Adivt,  D«mnbar,  ISM. 
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recorded  and  set  forth  in  the  history  of  a  nation.  So  fiur, 
indeed,  as  the  subjects  of  a  reahn  are  concerned,  the  authority 
which  practically  binds  them  is  not  that  of  the  abstract  senti- 
ment of  justice,  but  the  positive  law  of  the  land. 

A  man  is  not  permitted  to  argue  that  his  conception  of 
justice  gives  him  a  social  claim ;  it  is  law  which  must  ratify 
that  claim,  define  its  measure,  and  lay  down  the  method  of 
enforcing  it  There  is  nothing  in  our  own  land  so  lof)y,  and 
not  many  things  so  minute,  as  not  to  fall  within  the  range  of 
positive  and  written  law.  But  yet  this  law,  which  gives 
majesty  to  the  sceptre,  and  edge  to  the  sword,  extending  its 
ample  shield  over  the  lives  of  subject  millions,  and  enforcing 
even  for  its  own  errors  a  sacrcdness  which  the  wisest  are  the 
slowest  to  dispute,  has  behind  it  and  underneath  it  a  power 
greater  than  its  own.  For  it  is  itself  the  creature  of  human 
thought ;  the  ever-growing  and  often-varying  embodiment  of 
the  conceptions  of  mankind ;  and  although  legislators,  judges, 
and  reformers,  or  even  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  may 
have  spoken  it  of  old,  as  they  were  moved  by  the  providence 
and  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  teaching  them  either  through  experi- 
ence or  through  impulse,  yet  it  is  often  marked  by  the  imper- 
fections of  its  time.  The  vessels  in  which  the  great  treasure 
of  the  desire  of  justice  was  embodied,  may  have  been  vessels 
of  earth ;  and  if  it  is  to  retain  its  hold  upon  advancing  gen- 
erations, it  must  purify  itself  ever  by  contact  with  the  living 
fountains  of  justice ;  must  adapt  its  interpretation  to  new 
exigencies  of  social  life ;  and  must  beware  lest,  by  supersti- 
tious tenacity  of  the  letter,  any  violence  be  done  to  the  spirit, 
—  even  to  that  sense  of  righteousness  in  man,  which  is  ever 
being  trained  upward,  to  realize  the  unwritten  word  of  God. 

Now  we  may  very  reasonably  say,  that  to  ourselves,  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  great  standard  of 
theological  doctrine  must  be  that  volume  of  Holy  Scriptures 
which  embodies  the  experience  of  the  Church  of  old ;  the 
record  of  her  revelations,  and  the  tradition  of  her  spiritual 
life ;  the  transfusion,  as  it  were,  of  her  spirit  into  writing ; 
which  also  the  Church  of  our  own  l**'*''  ^-^  -' ^  ^*^ 
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anthori^,  by  adopting  it  as  her  mitten  law.  There  are  many 
obvious  advantages  in  having  eo  eas^  a  court  of  appeal :  an 
aathority  which  teaches  by  example  as  well  as  hy  precept;  a 
jndge  not  biassed  by  our  controversies  of  the  day ;  and  a 
record  extending  over  a  sufficiently  ample  range  of  time  for 
qnesdons  of  all  kinds  to  have  found  in  it  a  practical  solution, 
— for  the  blessings  of  innocence,  and  for  the  judgments  which 
wait  on  crime,  to  have  been  each  very  signally  exemplified ; 
and  for  the  ofl  en-contending  (though  they  ottght  to  be  har- 
monious) claims  of  king  and  priest  and  people,  of  power  and 
weakness,  of  wealth  and  poverty,  to  have  each  had  a  limit 
assigned  to  them ;  —  a  sentence,  as  it  were,  having  been 
passed  upon  them  by  that  experience  of  generations  which 
expresses  the  verdict  of  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world.  More- 
over, it  must  be  noticed,  that  Scripture  will  have  a  greater 
sacredncss  than  law,  because  it  deals  with  a  subject-matter 
still  more  sacred ;  and  although  the  relations  which  the  two 
bear  to  the  thing  written  about  may  bo  the  same,  yet  since 
the  snbjecta  are  difierent,  the  writings  will  also  dilfer. 

Tet  it  ought  ever  to  be  acknowledged,  that  fliis  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  all  members  of  our  Church  so  justly  regard  with 
veneration,  has  also  something  behind  it  deeper*  and  far 
holier  still ;  and  if  that  spirit  by  which  holy  men  spake  of 
old  is  for  ever  a  living  and  a  present  power,  its  later  lessons 
may  well  transcend  its  earlier ;  and  there  may  reside  in  the 
Church  a  power  of  bringing  out  of  her  treasury  things  new 
as  well  as  things  old. 

If  it  had  been  the  will  of  Almighty  God,  we  cannot  doubt 
'  his  power  to  have  instructed  mankind  by  pouring  before  their 
gaze  firom  the  beginning  all  the  treasures  of  his  providence, 
and  all  the  wonders  of  his  grace.  But  it  has  pleased  Him, 
who  doeth  all  things  well,  to  train  up  his  Israel  as  a  child,  and 
to  make  the  experience  of  bygone  generations  a  landmark  for 

*  To  denj  this,  ii  to  ieaj  Ctirist  far  more  ntterljr  than  the  GaUtiMii 
did ;  and  Ibr  mj  one  to  c&ll  nch  ujingi  ts  inTenion  of  the  ^iDOOilwoik 
cfCliiiniaiiit7,0iiljilunn  the  mgent  need  there  i«  for  wmnliof  God 
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those  who  were  to  come.  There  was  ff  time  when  as  jet  the 
Bible  was  not,  and  we  must  not  think  that  it  was  necessary 
to  salvation.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  maj  have  then  striven 
with  men ;  possibly  even  his  Eternal  Offsprings  the  not  yet 
Incarnate  Word,  may  have  preached  through  the  movements 
of  conscience,  and  through  words  of  warning,  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  Certainly  Enoch  may  have  walked  with  God ;  Mel- 
chisedcc  may,  in  the  sanctity  of  a  Gentile  priesthood,  have 
blessed  Abraham ;  the  faith  of  the  patriarch  in  One  who 
was  his  shield  and  his  exceeding  great  reward,  may  have 
been  counted  to  him  as  righteousness;  and  all  these,  and 
others  whom  no  man  can  number,  may  have  been  gathered  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  if  not  before  any  records 
existed,  at  least  centuries  before  the  earliest  of  our  sacred 
books  took  their  present  form. 

But  when  the  patriarchs  have  grown  into  twelve  tribes, 
they  are  become  a  nation,  and  a  nation  must  have  a  history ; 
when  they  come  out  fix)m  the  house  of  bondage,  and  conquer 
a  new  land,  the  Author  of  their  deliverance,  and  the  Giver 
of  their  conquest,  must  have  his  wondrous  works  recorded ; 
when  they  have  law,  which  is  to  be  enforced  by  human  rulers^ 
though  with  reference  to  the  Divine  Ruler,  it  must  be  written 
in  some  express  form ;  or,  just  as  man,  because  he  has  the 
gifl  of  reason,  will  utter  speech  with  meaning,  so  the  nation, 
because  thoughts  are  stirring  in  its  breast,  must  have  a  voice 
to  speak  forth  the  national  mind ;  and  if  the  life  which  ani- 
mates its  thoughts  be  truly  religious,  the  words  which  are 
their  utterance  must  be  sacred  words.  Thus,  where  there  is  a 
church,  there  must  be  a  Bible  or  a  liturgy ;  where  there  is  a 
true  temple,  there  will  be  solenm  psalms;  where  decay  or 
formalism  creeps  over  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  if  the 
spirit  of  God  has  compassion  on  his  people  to  awaken  them, 
there  will  arise  prophets,  whose  protest  will  be  couched  in 
accents  pregnant  with  eternal  truth ;  who  will  say  to  the  diy 
bones,  ^^Live,"  and  to  the  prostrate  Church,  ''Stand  upon 
thy  feet" 

Thus,  although  man  is  gathered  to  his  &theT8,  yet,  as 
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-natioiu  and  churches  represent,  thronghont  fleeting  genera- 
tions, the  everlaBting  providence  and  spirit  of  God,  so  it  is 
probable  tbey  will  Etrivc  to  prevent  their  best  thoughts  from 
being  swept  into  forgelfulness ;  and  thej  will,  bj  writing,  give 
a  pcnnanent  shape  to  their  record  of  things  temporal,  and 
to  their  perception  of  things  divine. 

Then,  again,  if  the  destined  course  of  the  world  be  really 
one  of  providential  progress,  if  there  has  been  snch  a  thing 
as  a  childhood  of  humanity,  and  if  God  has  been  educating 
either  a  nation  or  n  church  to  understand  their  duty  to  him- 
self  and  to  mankind ;  it  must  follow,  that,  when  the  iulness  of 
light  is  come,  there  will  be  childish  things  to  pot  away.  Not 
(indeed)  that  any  part  will  have  been  useless  in  its  day ; 
perhaps  a  certain  unalterahlenesi  of  spirit  may  run  through 
every  Unk  of  the  chain.  Yet,  if  the  chain  is  one  of  living 
men,  each  link  must  have  a  freedom  of  expansion,  and  there 
will  be  a  power  of  modifying  mere  circumstance  very  differ- 
ent from  the  bare  continuity  of  inanimate  things.  Hence,  if 
the  religious  records  represent  faithfully  the  inner  life  of  each 
generation,  whether  a  people  or  a  priesthood,  thoy  will  all  be, 
is  St  Paul's  phrase,  divinely  animated,  or  with  a  divine  life 
running  through  them ;  and  every  writing  divinely  animated 
will  be  useful ;  yet  they  may,  or  rather  Ihcy  mtut,  be  cast  in 
the  mould  of  the  generation  in  which  they  were  written; 
their  words,  if  they  are  true  words,  will  express  the  customs 
of  their  country,  the  conceptions  of  tlieir  times,  the  feelings 
or  aspirations  of  their  writers ;  and  the  measure  of  knowledge 
or  of  fwth  to  which  every  one,  in  his  degree,  had  attained. 
And  the  limitation,  thus  asserted,  of  their  range  of  knowl- 
edge, will  be  equally  true,  whether  we  suppose  the  abort-com- 
ing to  be,  on  an  idea  of  special  Providence,  from  a  particular 
dictation  of  sentiment  in  each  cose ;  or  whether,  on  the  more 
reasonable  view  of  a  general  Providence,  we  consider  such 
things  permitted  rather  than  directed ;  the  natural  result  of  a 
grand  scheme,  rather  than  a  minute  arrangement  of  thoughts 
tad  words  for  each  individual  num.  It  may  be  that  the 
Lord  writes  the  Kble,  on  the  same  ptindple  as  the  liOid 
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builds  the  dtj ;  or  that  he  teaches  the  Psahnist  to  sing,  in^ 
the  same  sense  as  he  teaches  his  fingers  to  fight ;  thus  that 
the  composition  of  Scripture  is  attributed  to  the  Ahnighty, 
just  as  sowing  and  threshing  are  said  to  be  taught  by  him ;  * 
for  every  part  played  by  man  comes  from  the  Divine  Dis- 
poser of  the  scene. 

By  some  such  process,  however,  as  has  above  been  sketched, 
it  has  pleased  the  Giver  of  all  wisdom  to  bring  about  for  us 
through  his  providence  the  writing  of  these  sacred  books, 
which  comprehend  (1.)  the  literature  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
(2.)  the  oracles  of  Jehovah's  priesthood,  and  (3.)  the  expe- 
rience  of  the  apostles  of  Christ. 

For  such  seems  to  be  a  division  under  which  we  may 
naturally  class  those  many  voices  of  the  Church  of  God,  or 
those  records  of  the  spiritual  convictions  of  the  great  socie^ 
in  which  the  fear  of  the  Lord  has  been  inherited  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  the  aggregate  of  which  books  we  call 
the  Bible.  Shall  we  venture  to  glance  at  each  of  theso 
divisions  in  turn  ?  We  claim  for  the  oldest  of  our  sacred 
books  an  antiquity  of  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  But  the  external  evidence  for  their  ex- 
istence can  hardly  be  said  to  extend  over  more  than  half 
that  period.  For  all  the  earlier  half,  we  rely  chiefly  upon 
the  contents  of  the  books  themselves.  Nor  can  we  even 
appreciate  this  kind  of  evidence  without  a  certain  freedom  of 
investigation,  which  proceeds  upon  what  Hooker  assumes  as 
the  primary  revelation  of  the  human  understanding.  Yet 
from  this  kind  of  evidence  we  are  able,  for  a  large  part  of  the 
earlier  books,  to  prove  an  origin  of  very  high  antiquity* 
Partly,  the  language  agrees  with  what  the  date  requires ;  as 
in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Pentateuch  there  are  Egyptian 
words ;  partly,  the  manners  agree,  whether  we  glance  at  the 
ancient  castes  of  Egypt,  as  attested  by  her  monumental 
stones,  or  at  the  wandering  tents  of  the  patriarchal  tribes ; 
partly,  again,  the  general  scenery  is  true  in  character ;  and, 
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edil  more  dedsivelj,  the  general  tone  oi  feeling  and  the  men- 
tal horizoo,  as  it  were,  of  the  writers,  is  exactlj  what  ve 
should  expect,  as  in  due  proportion  to  the  age  in  which  their 
lot  was  cast.  Only,  it  must  be  added,  that  all  these  proo&  of 
genuineness  are  al^o  equally  proofs  of  a  positive  limitation  to 
the  nuige  of  biowledge.  We  cannot  in  one  moment  say, 
these  books  were  written  m  such  an  age  because  they  have 
the  knowledge  of  that  age,  and  in  the  next  moment  argne  that 
they  have  a  divine  omniscience,  and  therefore  were  dielatetl, 
or,  as  it  were,  dropped  from  heaven ;  for  this  would  be,  with 
the  greatest  inconsistency,  to  destroy  our  own  argmnent  and 
to  introduce  miracle,  wbere  we  have  been  assuming  the  &ith- 
fblness  of  Giod's  providence ;  as  if  we  said,  that  the  rain  * 
and  the  sunshine  ore  a  contradiction  to  those  laws  of  the  An- 
thor  of  Nature  which  seem  intended  expressly  to  guide  them. 
Here,  therefore,  both  for  the  above  reasons,  and  for  others 
to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  let  me  in  all  hnmili^  protest 
agmnst  that  unwise  exa^eration  which  makes  Hm  entire 
Bible  a  transcript  of  the  IHvine  onmisdence,  or  a  word  td 
God  for  all  time,  without  due  reference  to  the  circumstances 
and  to  the  range  of  knowledge  of  those  holy  men  who  spake 
of  old.  The  writers,  after  all,  are  mat ;  and  the  condition  of 
mankind  is  imperfection.  They  were  }u)ly  men  and  servanta 
of  God  i  but  yet  all  human  holiness  and  all  human  service 
is  only  comparative,  and  a  tlung  of  degree.  They  ipake ; 
but  speech  is  the  organ  of  thought ;  therefore  there  is  notli- 
ing  m  the  Scripture  but  what  was  first  in  the  mind  of  the 
•cribe.  Nihil  at  in  Scripto,  guod  ntm  priui  in  Scripton. 
They  spake  of  old;  but  all  old  times  represent,  as  it  were, 
the  childhood  of  the  human  race,  and  therefore  had  i-liiHiati 
things,  which  we  must  put  away.  The  BcJ:^  Ght^  was  their 
teacher ;  but  the  province  of  this  eternal  Agent  in  onr  re- 
demption is  not  to  give  knowledge  of  earthly  &ct8,  which  we 
know  by  the  providence  of  the  Father,  nor  yet  to  give  a  new 
Revelation  of  things  heavenly,  which  we  know  by  the  poaittve 

•  Dr.  Fowdl  of  Bt  J<din'i. 
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incamadon  of  the  Son ;  but  the  province  of  the  Holy  Cfhoti 
is  rather  to  quicken  our  conceptions  of  things  otherwise 
known ;  to  hallow  our  impulses,  restrain  our  wanderings,  and 
guide  our  steps  in  those  paths  which  the  Father  and  the  Son 
have  already  laid  down  for  us  to  walk  in. 

But  let  no  one  therefore  suppose  that  this  limitation  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  writers  should  lessen  the  sacredness, 
or  destroy  to  us  the  usefulness,  of  that  literature  which,  ao- 
cording  to  the  measure  of  its  time,  the  Church  of  Gk>d  spake 
of  old.  We  may  receive  the  message  of  the  servants  as  true 
without  for  a  moment  dreaming  that  the  great  Master  had 
conmiunicated  to  them  all  the  knowledge  of  his  eternal  plan. 
We  may  acknowledge  the  history  a  very  wonderful  one,  be- 
cause the  events  wliich  it  records  were  first  wonderful.  On 
the  same  principle  as  the  very  structure  of  the  Hebrew  sen- 
tence is  a  written  echo  of  the  chant  of  the  temple,  so  that 
acknowledgment  of  the  living  God,  which  they  whom  the 
nations  despise,  and  Christians  often  misrepresent,  have  held 
fast  amidst  a  thousand  persecutions,  runs  throughout  their 
history  as  a  memorial  of  the  mighty  works  of  Jehovah  in  the 
land  of  Ham,  and  by  the  Red  Sea. 

Without  here  venturing  upon  the  very  debatable  ground 
of  where  miracle  begins  and  where  providence  ends,  or 
without  determining  (what  perhaps  is  by  no  means  so  impor- 
tant as  many  may  suppose)  how  much  we  ought  strictly  to 
assign  to  each,  wo  may  safely  say,  the  entire  history,  or  liteia- 
turc,  is  one  which  seems  destined  to  be  the  handmaid  of  true 
religion  in  the  world.  Just  as  the  ancient  Greek  manifested 
the  sensitiveness  of  his  organization  and  the  activity  of  his 
mind  by  a  literature  moulded  in  beauty  and  ftill  of  specula- 
tion ;  and  as  the  Roman,  whose  mission  it  was  to  civilize  the 
world  with  law,  spoke  the  firm  language  of  history  and  of 
manly  virtue;  so  the  Hebrew,  having  been  wonderfully 
trained,  laid  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  feet  of  Je- 
hovali ;  he  looked  upon  the  earth  and  its  fulness,  and  he  said 
aloud,  "  It  is  the  Lord's " ;  he  saw  kings  reign,  and  he  felt 
that  One  mightier  than  thej  had  set  &Bt  their  thrones ;  he 
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heard  of  his  fathers  nugrating,  and  maiTTiiig,  and  bniying 
their  dead  in  a  strange  land  ;  and  he  felt  that  not  one  of  these 
things  was  disregarded  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  teachelh  the 
wild-fowl  their  course  through  the  heaven,  and  who  uphold- 
elh  also  our  aleira  in  life:  or  he  bowed  in  the  sanctuary  on 
Mount  Zion;  and,  as  the  question  arose,  "Who  ehall  aseend 
into  the  bill  of  the  Lord,  or  Blonil  in  bis  holy  place?"  the 
Spirit  of  God  within  bim  made  answer,  "  He  that  hath  clean 
hands  and  a  pure  heart ;  that  bath  not  spoken  the  name  of 
Jehovah  over  falsehood,  nor  sworn  to  deceive  hia  neighbor." 

Thus,  in  short,  the  spirit  which  runs  through  the  htersture 
of  the  Hebrews  is  eminently  a  religious  spirit ;  in  their  his- 
tory, and  in  their  proverbs,  and  in  the  common  stories  of  the 
people,  though  these  may  have  been  moulded  somewhat  in 
Oriental  form,  there  is  a  true  reference  of  all  things  to  the 
will  of  a  righteous  Lord. 

Bat,  still  more  emphatically,  the  same  character  apphes  to 
ihe  direct  utterances  of  the  great  teachers  of  righteousness ; 
to  the  orocultir  songs  of  the  Temple,  and  to  the  kindling  ao- 
centa  in  which  the  prophets  woke  the  consdence  of  their 
compatriot?,  as  tbey  denounced  the  fierce  anger  of  a  Judge 
l(Hig  provoked  by  incurable  sin.  There  priest  and  prophet 
go  harmoniously  hand  in  hand ;  so  that  the  attempts  of  the 
assmlants  of  church  poUty  to  sever  their  functions  are  but 
vain.  It  is  the  province  of  the  priest,  not  only  to  teach  the 
difference  between  the  holy  and  the  profane,  but  also  that  hia 
lips  should  keep  knowledge;  and  again,  however  eameatly 
the  prophet  may  cry  aloud  for  reformation  of  heart,  ho  jet 
never  ceases  to  mtuntain  the  sacredness  of  whatever  has 
had  spoken  over  it  the  holy  name  of  the  Most  High. 

Only  we  cannot  judge  either  one  or  the  other  truly,  uoless 
we  regard  them  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  are  written.  For  they  are  not 
so  much  a  word  of  God,  externally  dropping  from  heaven,  as 
a  true  confession  to  God,  responding  from  the  heart  of  man. 
Both  the  deep  sighing  of  passionate  devotion,  and  the  fervent 
tnut  in  a  deliTerer  out  of  national  bondage,  would  kae  half 
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their  value,  unless  we  believed  that  they  came  from  men  who 
prayed  earnestly  for  themselves ;  who  had  tasted  the  rod  of 
the  oppressor ;  and  who  were  concerned  about  the  realities 
of  their  own  mind  and  their  own  time.  But  why  should  not 
their  devout  sayings,  and  all  the  heroic  deeds  of  trust,  or  love, 
or  magnanimity,  serve  to  the  same  end  in  religion,  as  the  his- 
tory of  kingdoms  in  politics,  and  the  strains  of  poetry  in  edu- 
cation, without  our  presuming  to  assign  to  the  writers  an  in- 
fidlibility  which  they  never  claim  for  themselves  ?  We  may 
read  Moses,  not  for  liis  physical  geography,  but  for  his  ten 
commandments  and  his  history.  We  may  read  the  book  of 
Joshua,  not  for  its  astronomy,  but  for  a  tremendous  example 
of  the  law  by  which  God  sweeps  corrupt  nations  from  the 
earth ;  we  may  find  in  Kings  and  Chronicles,  not  imaginary 
and  faultless  men,  but  subjects  of  Divine  providence,  instances 
of  Divine  teaching,  and  all  that  blending  of  interest  with  in- 
struction, which  the  history  of  a  devout  people,  told  with 
reference  to  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  is  ever  calculated 
to  afford.  We  may  also  fiilly  admit  the  unalterableness  of 
Scripture,  in  the  sense  that  deeds  truly  done  cannot  be  un- 
done, and  fixed  principles  cannot  be  changed ;  nor  would  it 
be  modest,  to  weigh  the  personal  authority  of  even  the  most 
spiritual  teacher  now,  against  that  of  the  Apostles  who  fol- 
lowed Christ ;  but  yet  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  arm  of 
the  Eternal  is  shortened,  or  that  his  Holy  Spirit  ever  ceases 
to  animate  the  devout  heart  Above  all,  let  no  man  blunt  the 
edge  of  his  conscience,  by  praising  such  things  as  the  craft 
of  Jacob,  or  the  blood-stained  treachery  of  Jael ;  nor  let  the 
natural  metaphor,  by  which  men  call  a  sacred  record  ^'the 
word  of  God,"  ever  blind  us  to  the  fact,  that  no  text  has 
been  found,  fix)m  Grenesis  to  Revelations,  in  which  this  holy 
name  is  made  a  synonyme  for  the  entire  volume  of  Scripture ; 
but  rather,  the  spirit  is  often,  especially  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, put  in  opposition  to  the  letter,  and  the  living  word,  as 
for  instance  it  was  spoken  by  the  Apostles,  is  constantly  dis- 
tinguished fix)m  the  written  tradition  of  the  days  of  old. 
Most  ooomumly  in  the  New  TeBtament,  the  phrase  word  of 
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God  means  the  gospel  of  ChriBt,  or  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Hessiab  being  come.  It  should  also  be  noticed,  that,  while 
the  discoveries  of  modern  travcllera  do  so  &r  confirm  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  show  their  historical  char- 
acter,  they  give  no  countenance  to  any  exaggerated  theory  of 
omnisdence,  or  dictation,  but  rather  contravene  any  dream 
of  the  kind.  When  men  quote  discoveries  as  confinnations 
of  the  Bible,  thej  should  consider  in  what  sense  and  how  &r 
it  is  confirmed  by  them. 

And  now,  if  we  pass  on  to  the  experience  of  the  apostles 
of  Christ,  we  shall  find  ample  means  for  enabling  us  to  fix 
its  true  value  upon  the  record  of  Holy  Scripture.  However 
trae  it  may  be,  that  we  know  less  of  the  individual  writers, 
and  of  the  predse  dates  of  the  three  earlier  Gospels,  than 
our  fathers  took  rather  for  granted,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they 
express  the  belief  and  the  preaching  of  the  Church  is  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Thus,  instead  of  three 
men,  we  may  rather  appeal  to  the  united  testimony  of  the 
htudred  and  twenty  persons  who  constituted  the  in&nt 
Church  before  the  day  of  Pentecost 

And  although  some  few  books,  such  as  the  Epistle  from 
which  oar  text  is  taken,  have  their  authorship  reasonably 
caUed  in  question,  yet  modem  criticism  does,  on  grounds  of 
internal  evidence,  agree  very  closely  with  that  belief  as  to  the 
gennineneas  of  the  Apostolic  writings  in  general,  which  the 
primitive  Church  adopted,  &om  traditions  of  her  own.  (This, 
by  the  way,  is  an  instance  in  which  our  modem  freedom  of 
investigation  has  added  a  fr«sh  argument  to  onr  evidence.) 

In  these  books,  then,  we  find  traces  of  a  new  spirit  in  the 
world.  We  have  the  thoughts  of  those  who  walked  with 
Christ,  and  heard  the  gracious  words  which  he  spake.  We 
have  the  umple  fervor  of  one  apostle ;  the  despondent  diffi- 
dence of  another ;  the  angelic  loveliness  and  the  love  of  ft 
third ;  and,  above  all,  wo  have  the  Judiuc  learning,  the  awak- 
ened mind,  the  passionate  zeal,  the  practical  ene^y,  and  the 
cantnning  wisdcon  of  St.  Paul.  The  Epistles  of  this  one 
writer  will  alone  prove  that,  whenever  our  Gospels  may  have 
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been,  perhaps,  moulded  out  of  the  familiw  conyene  of  the 
Apostles  into  their  present  form,  the  belief  in  our  Lord*! 
resurrection  from  the  grave  was  at  least  current  long  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Now,  all  these  writers  of  the  New  Testament  appear  partlj 
as  antagonists  of  the  Old,  and  partly  as  witnesses  who  confirm 
it  Partlj  they  are  antagonists,  for  even  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  find  fault  with  much  that  had  been  spoken  of  old.  He 
appeals  from  the  law  of  Moses  about  marriage  to  the  purer 
instinct  of  the  heart,  as  that  which  had  been  from  the  begin* 
ning ;  he  refuses  to  confirm  the  law  of  retaliation ;  and  both 
he  and  his  apostles,  but  especially  St.  Paul,  turn  men's 
thoughts  from  the  tradition  of  the  wisdom  of  old  time,  which 
was  principally  enshrined  in  the  Bible,  to  that  life  of  the  soul 
whidi  comes  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  the  ever-expanding 
law  which  is  both  written  in  the  heart,  and  which  accumulates 
enactment  fix)m  experience.  For  St.  Paul's  "  tradition  "  cour 
tains  his  Hebrew  descent,  and  his  circumcision  on  the  eighth 
day,  with  many  other  things  which  had  been  purely  scrip* 
tural.  They  had  all  been  written  in  the  volume  of  the  Book, 
and  yet  he  repudiates  them  all. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  call 
the  followers  of  Jesus  accursed  for  not  knowing  the  law ;  by 
which  they  mean  the  Scripture.  They  even  pride  themselves 
on  searching  the  Scriptures,  for  they  thought  that  therein 
they  had  eternal  life.  Yet  our  Lord  does  not  hesitate  to 
blame  them,  as  searching  the  Scriptures  in  vain. 

So  again,  St  Paul  caUs  the  Galatians  foolish  for  desiring 
to  be  under  the  law,  under  which  term  he  includes  the  book 
of  Genesis.  He  is  quite  in  accord  with  Jeremiah,  who  had 
prophesied  a  time  under  Christianity  when  the  word  of  God 
should  be  written,  not  in  book  or  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly 
tables  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  conscience  of  reasonable  beings. 
Yet,  it  is  true,  the  same  Apostle  thinks  that  the  Divine 
Teacher  of  mankind  had  never  ceased  to  warn  his  Church 
of  old ;  and  that  by  the  great  principle  of  trust  in  an  unseen 
bat  all-righteous  Guide,  he  had  led  its  members  from  the 
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beginniiig ;  and  hence  all  the  ntterancea  of  that  Church,  or 
the  traditioDfl  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  divinely  animated ; 
tbey  are  written  for  onr  instracUon ;  for  who  would  not  listen 
to  the  lessons  of  a  great  history  of  thought,  or  would  spurn  the 
inheritance  of  his  ghosllj  lathers  ?  And  thus  their  tendency  is 
to  make  the  servant  of  God  wise,  pntUng  him,  through  the 
medium  of  an  enlightened  understanding,  on  the  tnck  as  it 
were  of  Christian  salvation. 

Again,  while  the  writings  of  the  apostles  of  Christ  repre- 
sent  chiefly  the  principle  of  the  living  spirit,  they  are  them- 
selves die  utterance  of  the  Church,  or  of  that  sodety  which  is 
the  habitation  of  the  ever-present  Spirit  of  God ;  and,  when 
duly  preserved,  they  are  capable  of  being  themselves  handed 
down  as  an  inheritance  or  a  tradition  ;  yel,  as  being  a  tradition 
of  a  spiritual  age,  they  may  become  witnesses,  either  for  sober 
history  against  vague  mysticism,  or  for  the  lively  inspiratitai 
of  the  heart  against  the  more  lifeless  tradition  of  a  grosser 
and  more  formalized  age. 

What  blessed  lessons,  then,  may  we  not  derive,  if  we  are 
wise,  &cnn  those  holy  books  P  What  evidences  do  Ibey  not 
afford  of  our  faith  !  They  do  not  merely  record,  so  much  as 
absolutely  taSc  of  the  inspired  lives  of  the  men  who  indited 
them.  What  warning  do  they  not  utter,  as  with  a  trumpet^s 
sound,  when  we,  forgetful  of  the  Bock  from  whence  we  are 
hewn,  become  negUgent  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  1  What 
comfort  do  they  not  breathe,  in  all  our  sorest  distress,  —  in 
our  perplexity  of  mind,  in  our  pain  of  body,  and  in  our  lowli- 
ness of  estate  I  By  cherishing  their  words  we  assimilate  our 
thonghls  to  the  minds. of  apostles,  and  sunta,  and  mutyrs; 
casting  as  it  were,  our  earth-bound' afiections  over  again  in  a 
holler  mould,  and  so  drinking  of  the  deep  fountains  which 
have  th^  source  in  the  well  of  life  beneath  the  throne  of  the 
majesty  of  God  our  Savioiur. 

Let  no  man  be  ashamed,  if  the  page  on  wUch  such  words 
are  written  is  oflen  wet  with  his  tears ;  or  if  their  fanhion, 
though  in  many  things  it  be  temporal,  give  shape  and  voice 
to  hia  deepest  tbmghtB  f£  things  etenutL    Neither  intellect 
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nor  humanitj,  nor  devotion,  can  anywhere  be  better  pniified 
and  strengthened  than  in  the  homely  page  either  of  our  &- 
miliar  Prayer-book  or  of  our  Bible.  There  our  sorrow  and 
our  guilty  alarm  will  almost  inevitably  flee  for  comfort ;  and 
there,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  learn  in  time  to  discipline  oar 
youth,  and  to  purify  our  joy. 

But  yet,  brethren,  let  no  inconsiderate  exaggeration,  and 
no  polemical  reaction  from  overstrained  claims  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  induce  us  to  mistake  the  spirit  of  the  Grospel  or  of 
the  Cross  for  the  letter  of  the  Bible.  A  man  may  know  his 
Bible  by  heart,  and  yet  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  word  of  Grod. 
He  may  lay  stress  on  temporary  accidents,  such  as  anointing 
with  oil;  and  may  be  blind  to  eternal  principles,  such  as 
fidth,  hope,  charity.  He  may  even  express  the  most  malig- 
nant passion  in  Scriptural  phrase,  as  if  truth  were  more  true, 
or  malice  were  less  hateful,  because  the  vehicle  in  which  it  is 
conveyed  may  be  of  Aramaic  form.  Thus  some  have  de- 
fended slavery  because  they  truly  observe  that  St  Paul's 
epistles  do  defend  it,  and  even  condemn  attempts  to  abolish  it 
as  ih%  work  of  men  "  proud,  knowing  nothing."  ♦  Yet  it  is 
evident,  that  Grod  had  destined  slavery  to  flee  away  in  time 
before  the  principles  with  which  the  Grospel  is  pregnant. 
Thus  our  religion  is  one  thing,  and  the  books  which  record  it 
are  another.  Some,  again,  have  laid  unreasonable  stress  upon 
the  accidental  opposition  of  Christianity  to  the  governments 
and  religions  of  the  corrupt  generation  in  which  it  was  first 
founded ;  and  hence  many  irrational  arguments  against  kings 
and  priests ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  sacredness  of  the  office 
of  governor,  and  of  teacher,  and  of  rightful  minister  in  the 
sanctuary,  must  last  as  long  as  this  world  endures.  How 
many,  again,  with  most  unfair  sophistry,  distort  various  texts 
of  Scripture  in  order  to  force  them  unnaturally  into  a  har- 
mony which  they  suppose  needful ;  whereas  the  very  idea  of 
a  divine  teaching,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bible,  im- 
plies also  the  idea  of  progress,  and  makes  it  natural  for  the 
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newer  sentences  to  differ  iroin  the  old.  So,  agiun,  every  new 
sdence  has  to  ran  the  gauntlet  of  opposition,  until,  after  forcing 
its  way  through  bitter  searchinga  of  heart,  it  is  at  last  pre- 
tended to  be  in  hannonj  with  those  texta  which  were  once 
(more  trulj",  but  yet  quite  irrelevantly)  alleged  to  oppose  it. 
Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Puritan  perverseness,  of  fanati- 
ciam  passing  into  tyranny,  of  science  persecuted,  reaswi  in- 
snlted,  morality  depraved,  and  the  Gospel  of  Chriat  congealed, 
mutilated,  and  clipped,  as  it  were,  of  its  wings,  because  men 
have  assumed  what  the  Bible  does  not  assume,  that  inspira- 
tion means  omniscience,  or  that  the  All-grocious  Father,  who 
taught  men  of  old,  has  his  unsleeping  eye  blinded  or  his  aim 
Bhorlened,  so  that  he  can  teach  us  now  no  more.  But  per> 
haps  no  single  study  has  suffered  et>  much  from  this  cauw 
M  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  itself.  It  may,  however, 
be  suggested,  whether  devotion  also  has  not  suffered  some- 
what. For  although  the  Psalms  and  other  sacred  writiingB 
are  a  treasury  of  expressions  which  harmonize  admirab^ 
with  the  deepest  breathings  of  our  hearts ;  yet,  when  men 
compile  prayers  from  these  with  servile  imitation,  as  school- 
boys  take  verses  from  the  poets,  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  apt 
to  be  exorcised.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  modem  prayers 
are  so  inferior  to  the  andent  liturgies;  for  so  long  as  the 
Chiurdi  of  old  believed  in  the  real  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  she  waxed  mighty  in  prayer  as  she  grew  rich  in  ex- 
perience ;  then  the  storehouse  of  her  liturgies  became  he^wd 
with  things  old,  and  yet  her  heart  ever  indited  good  matters 
that  were  new ;  and  &om  those  fountuns  the  stream  of  prayer 
has  flowed  into  all  lands,  until,  at  lost,  our  bishops  and  pas- 
tors, as  if  they  despaired  of  the  promise  of  Christ,  would 
take  no  weapon  in  hand  that  had  not  been  hammered  on  the 
Jewish  anvil.  And  so,  many  of  our  modem  prayers  have 
become  a  lifeless  patchwork  of  texts  ;  *  a  disquisition  to  the 

*  Compara  Jeremy  TtjW,  Fretue  to  Goldat  Gnxt.  Would  that 
ttoM  who  in  onr  own  time  have  right  muifallj  endeavored  to  heal  tha 
(Hinain  of  onnaU^  In  oni  devotional  compUadoni,  did  not  loo  ofttn 
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people,  instead  of  a  crying  to  God;  and,  as  there  is  little 
affection  in  them  which  might  even  savor  of  the  spirit,  so 
there  is  oAen  something  which  offends  the  understanding. 
We  have  fallen,  in  this  raspcct,  far  below  the  level  which 
the  genius  and  the  piety  of  Hooker  had  attained  three  cen- 
turies ago.  That  illustrious  champion,  both  of  the  purity  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
shows  clearly,  in  the  second  book  of  his  immortal  work,  how 
Scripture  may  become  "  a  misery^*  and  "  a  torment^  and  **  a 
snare" ;  and  his  counsel  is  most  truly  judicious,  that  we 
should  beware,  lest,  by  claiming  for  Holy  Scripture  more 
than  we  ought,  we  provoke  men  to  deny  it  its  due ;  lest,  in 
fact,  we  pervert  the  Bible  itself,  and  either  destroy  the 
spirituality  of  our  faith,  or  give  occasion  to  many  perverse 
delusions;  or,  again,  provoke  till  we  almost  justify  a  most 
dangerous  reaction  into  scoffing  infidelity. 

But  if  such  was  Hooker's  counsel  in  his  own  time,  how 
much  greater  need  is  there  that  some  one,  either  in  his  spirit^ 
or  in  that  of  the  incomparable  Jeremy  Taylor,  should  speak 
words  of  even  bolder  counsel  now  1  For  it  hath  pleased  the 
Giver  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  Disposer  of  our  lot,  to  enlarge 
on  all  sides  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  There  is 
no  science  of  the  heavens  above,  or  of  the  earth  beneath,  or 
of  the  waters  under  the  earth,  which  has  not  revealed  mys- 
teries of  its  own ;  or  which  does  not  refuse  to  be  limited  by 
the  brief  range  of  the  Hebrews,  who  in  all  such  things  were 
learners  rather  than  teachers.  Again,  our  more  extended 
familiarity  with  other  literatures  daily  shows  us  that  aspira- 
tions congenial  to  those  of  the  Hebrews  had  been  taught 
elsewhere  by  the  Grod  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  But,  above 
all,  the  critical  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume  itself  is  a 

bring  their  own  remedies  from  the  dregs  of  the  Middle  Ages :  and  often, 
by  assembling  merely  the  dolorous  portions  out  of  Scripture,  make  work 
in  feminine  and  sensitiro  natures  for  physicians  of  the  body,  (I  speak 
from  sad  obserration,)  rather  than  do  the  work  of  the  Physician  of  souls. 
Bat  the  true  kingdom  of  Qod  brings  peace  and  joy  in  believing,  with 
childlike  confidence. 
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■tody  tar  which  our  generation  in,  hy  various  acquirementa, 
emiiiently  qualified.  Hence  we  have  learnt  that  neither  the 
citations  usually  made  in  our  theological  syeteins,  nor  even 
those  adduced  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  are  any 
certain  guide  to  the  sense  of  the  origina]  text  The  entire 
qne^tion  of  prophecy  requires  to  be  opened  again  from  its 
TCiy  foundation.  Hence,  lo  the  student  who  is  compelled  to 
dwell  on  such  tilings,  comes  often  the  distress  of  glaring  con- 
tradictions ;  and  with  Eome  the  intellect  is  clouded,  while  the 
&ith  of  others  lias  waxed  cold.  K  the  secret  religious  his- 
tory of  the  last  twenty  years  could  be  written,  (even  setting 
aside  every  instance  of  apostasy  through  waywardness  of 
mind,  or  through  sensuality  of  life,)  there  would  remain  a 
page  over  which  angeb  might  weep.  So  long,  indeed,  aa 
such  difficulties  are  thought  absolutely  to  militate  against 
Christianity,  the  strong  necessity  which  the  best  men  feel  fiw 
Christian  sentiment  will  induce  them  to  keep  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  abeyance.  Yet  surely  the  time  must  come  when  God 
will  merdfiilly  bring  our  spirit  into  harmony  with  our  under- 
standing. Perhaps  a  greatness  and  a  place  not  far  from  the 
Apostles  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may  be  reserved  tor 
tome  one,  who,  in  true  holiness  and  hiynility  of  heart,  shall 
be  privileged  to  accomplish  this  work.  We  can  almost  sym- 
pathize with  that  romantic  though  erroneous  fiuth,  which  has 
made  some  men  attempt  to  roU  back  the  stream  of  human 
knowledge,  and  to  take  refiige  from  doubts  in  a  dream  of 
living  infaUibihty.  But  all  such  attempts  must  fail ;  for  the 
God  of  truth  will  make  them  fail.  He  who  dwells  in  light 
eternal  does  not  promote  his  kingdom  by  darkness ;  and  He 
whose  name  is  Faithful  and  True  b  not  served  by  falsehood. 
If  knowledge  has  wounded  us,  the  same  spear  must  heal  onr 
wound. 

Nor  can  I  close  without  humbly  asking  the  grave,  the 
reverend,  and  the  learned,  whether  all  this  subject  does  not 
call  for  greater  seriousness,  tenderness,  and  frankness.  Who 
would  not  be  serkiua  on  observing  how  many  men's  hope  tf 
heaven  is  bonnd  np  with  belief  in  the  ioMilnlil?  of  a  boolc, 
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whicb,  eyeiy  day  conyinccs  us,  expresses,  as  regards  things  of 
earth,  the  thoughts  of  fallible  men  ?  Or  who  would  not  pity 
rather  than  blame,  when  the  veiy  inquiries  in  which  the  love 
of  Grod  and  zeal  for  his  honor  first  engaged  us  seem  to  intro- 
duce (according  to  popular  theories)  the  most  distressing  ooo- 
tradictions?  Or  who  is  so  blind  as  to  think  the  cause  of 
eternal  truth  should  be  defended  by  sophistries,  of  which  a 
special  pleader  would  be  ashamed  ?  One  would  make  large 
allowance  for  the  conscientious  anxiety  of  those  eminent  per- 
sons, whose  position  makes  them  responsible  as  bulwarks  of 
the  faith;  and  who  are  ever  dreading  the  consequences  to 
which  the  first  outlet  of  the  waters  of  freedom  may  tend. 
But  may  God  in  his  mercy,  teach  them,  that  nothing  can  be 
80  dangerous  as  to  build  on  a  false  foundation.  The  ques- 
tion, how  far  we  would  go,  will  best  be  answered  by  ex- 
perience. Only  it  never  will  be  safe  to  stop  short  of  the 
Truth. 

But,  in  fact,  almost  everything  doubtful,  or,  at  least,  every- 
thing transparently  erroneous,  in  our  sacred  books,  might  be 
surrendered  to-morrow  with  little  or  rather  no  detriment  to 
the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  strangely  unreason- 
able for  men  to  argua  that  they  cannot  believe  Gk>d  ou^t  to 
be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  unless  they  are  also  con- 
vinced that  Cyrenius  was  president  of  Syria,  or  that  the 
Cretans  were  always  liars.  Nor  ought  any  one  to  doubt 
whether  God  made  sea  and  land,  because  it  may  fairly  be 
questioned  how  far  the  poetry  in  Joshua  about  the  sun  stand- 
ing still  (or  the  allegory  in  Jonah  about  the  whale)  ought  to 
be  interpreted  literally. 

Almost  all  difiiculties  which  are  fairly  raised  belong  to 
those  things  of  earth,  about  which  well-meaning  Martha  was 
unnecessarily  cumbered;  while  the  life  and  the  power  and 
the  salvation  are  the  inalienable  inheritance  of  Mary,  while 
she  sits  in  calmness  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 

Let  not  then  exaggerations,  or  polemical  inferences,  firighten 
us  in  vain.  We  may  grant  to  the  Bomanist,  as  well  as  to 
many  Anglicans,  that  the  Church  was  before  the  Bible,  as  a 
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Epe&ker  is  before  his  voice ;  and  that  Holy  Scripture  is  not 
the  fotmdation  of  (he  Christian  faith  so  much  as  ite  creature, 
its  expression,  and  its  embodiment.  But  it  will  not  therefore 
follow  that  this  Holy  Scripture  should  be  sealed  in  dead 
languages,  or  withlieM  from  men  thirsting  for  the  words  of 
life.  Not  ought  any  modem  mystic  to  persuade  us  that  the 
histoiy  of  the  Divine  dealings  of  old  is  ever  useless  to  the 
human  miod ;  and  yet  wc  nmy  concede  that  the  two  things 
from  which  Scripture  sprang  are  for  ever  in  the  worid, — 
I  mean  the  conscience  of  man,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
From  these  two,  meeting  in  the  Church,  the  Bible  derives  its 
origin,  its  authority,  and  its  power  (o  persuade. 

I  exhort,  therefore,  every  soul  who  hears  mc  to  value 
highly  the  Bible ;  to  read  it,  pmy  over  it,  understand  it. 
But  yet  beware  of  lying  for  God  ;  or  of  ascribing  infallibility 
to  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ;  or  of  sacrificing  the 
spirit  which  enlivens  to  the  letter  which  deadens. 

So  may  you  deserve  the  praise  of  those  ancient  Beroeans, 
who  are  ever  honored  because  they  were  more  ingemtoui 
(tiytriirrtpoi),  or  because  their  minds  were  candid  in  receiv- 
ing the  truth.  So  too  will  you  be,  not  infidels,  but  believers 
in  Holy  Writ,  when  it  tells  you  that  its  authors  knew  only  in 
part,  and  prophesied  only  in  part ;  so  will  you  avoid  attrib- 
ntmg  blasphemy  to  them,  by  calling  the  word  of  God  that 
which  they  prafess  to  speak  as  men ;  and  even  to  speak  as 
fools ;  so  will  you  not  make  them,  as  writers,  more  than  they 
were  as  speakers ;  nor  will  you  sever,  as  they  did  not  sever, 
their  inspiration  from  that  of  the  congregation  at  large,  when 
they  exclaim,  "I  think  that  I  loo"  (Bwi  Br  «<"7"),  that  is,  "I, 
aa  well  as  others,  have  the  Spirit  of  God."  But  above  all, 
BO  will  you  be  blessed,  as  servants  of  that  living  God  who  is 
never  weaiy  of  creating,  and  whose  promise  is  that  he  will 
dwell  among  as  ;  and  so  too  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  prayed, 
not  for  his  Apostles  only,  bat  for  all  who  should  believe 
through  their  word ;  whoso  most  precious  testament  was,  not, 
I  give  you  the  Bible,  but,  "  I  send  you  the  Comforter,  even 
the  Spirit  of  truth " ;  and  whoM  binding  promiie  is,  no^  I 
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am  with  the  first  generation  of  Christians^  and  possibly  with 
the  second,  but,  "Lo,  I  am  with  tou  alwat,  eyex  to 

THE   EXD    OF   THE   WORLD."* 


*  Abundant  proofs  of  the  non-Fetrine  origin  of  the  Epistle  called  St 
Peter's  Second,  are  given  in  the  second  edition  of  Hansen's  Bippolybu, 
from  whence,  however,  I  did  not  learn  it.  Even  Ensebios  had  said,  "  Of 
the  writings  named  as  Peter's,  I  know  onlj  one  Epistle  genuine."  Hitt. 
Ecd.  III.  3.  The  internal  character  of  the  Epistle  corresponds  with  this 
external  disavowal.  Bat  if  any  one  asks  me,  Whj  then  take  jonr  text 
from  it  ?  such  a  questioner,  I  presume,  thinks  that  a  sentiment  cannot  be 
true,  or  worthy  of  commentary,  unless  it  bo  a  particular  Apostle's ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  thinks  things  are  true  because  they  are  written,  instead  of 
being  written  because  they  are  true ;  or  again,  he  thinks  that  the  Church 
has  not  authority  sufficient  to  persuade  even  her  own  ministers  what 
books  they  shall  lecture  upon.  But  to  no  one  of  these  propositions  am 
I  able  to  assent ;  nor  again  do  I  feel  any  difficulty  in  adopting  the  senti- 
ment of  my  text,  whoever  may  have  written  it. 

Ha>'ing  said  positively  that  nowhere  in  Holy  Scripture  is  the  term 
"  word  of  God  "  made  an  equivalent  or  synonyme  for  the  Bible,  I  may 
refer  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Kingdom  of  God  for  an  explanation  of  some 
texts  usually  misapplied.  I  did  not  make  up  my  own  mind  on  this  spe- 
cific point  until  afkr  a  consideration  extending  over  many  years.  The 
two  texts  most  favorable  to  the  vulgar  Pharisaism  are  perhaps  St  Mark 
viL  13  and  vii.  7  ;  but  in  the  one,  the  thing  intended  is  the  fifth  comnumd- 
ment,*  as  wo  see  from  St  Matthew  xv.  4,  9,  where  also  we  find  things 
both  Levitical  and  Scriptural  condemned  by  our  Lord  (see  ver.  10, 11) : 
and  in  the  other,  the  antithesis  is  not  between  written  and  unwritteiiy 
but  between  divine  will  and  human  precept.  Perhaps  irapd^kxris  means 
precept  oftcncr  than  tradUion, 

It  should,  however,  be  clear,  that  I  know  of  no  tradition,  ecclesiastical 
or  other,  worthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  St  Paul's  Epistles ; 
and  I  admit  Kara  avfiPeprjKbt  the  approximate  coextcnsivcness  of  our 
New  Testament  Scriptures  and  of  Apostolic  doctrine ;  only  I  cannot  vio- 
late the  first  principles  of  Christianity  itself,  as  well  as  of  human  reason, 
by  putting  the  letter  before  the  spirit,  or  the  books  before  the  religion,  as 
our  popular  tradition  does.  We  are  rightly  taught  that  **  all  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  written  yor  our  instruction"  Whenever,  therefore,  it  is  used  to  stunt 
our  knowledge,  or  fetter  our  spirits,  it  must  be  misapplied ;  as  we  read 
that  it  was  by  the  great  Tempter. 


THE  SPIRIT  AND  THE  LETTER,  OR  THE 
TRUTH  AND  THE  BOOK/ 


Bt  BOWIJUJD  WILLIAMS.  B.  D., 


There  certainly  vas  a  time  when  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Sodely  of  Frienda  implied  aomething  greater  than  more  or 
less  harmless  peculiarities ;  for  they  bore  witness  hefon 
princes  and  people,  in  bonds  and  persecution,  for  the  great 
principle  of  the  spirit  of  the  living  God,  and  were  not 
ashamed.  If  then  one  of  them  had  been  asked,  Do  70U  not 
wOTship  the  God  of  battles  ?  ho  might  possibly  have  answered, 
No ;  and  agun,  if  he  were  told  that  the  Almighty  is  called 
in  the  Old  Testameot  the  Lord  of  hosts,  it  is  conceivable 
that  he  might  have  rejoined,  But  we  have  better  oracles. 
Imme^ately  upon  this  might  have  been  raised  a  C17,  This 
man  is  an  infidel,  for  he  denies  the  Scriptures ;  or  rather  an 
atheist,  for  he  disowns  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Tet  the  Quaker 
again  might  plead,  that  he  had  learnt  to  know  God,  not  so 
much  bj  might,  or  by  power,  as  bj  the  spirit  wherewith  he 
has  tan^t  us  to  call  him,  "  Our  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

*  RrMched  before  die  Yiee-ChsDaeUor  and  UmTcnitf  of  Cambridge 
[Bi«.],  In  King'*  CoUtge  Oupel,  on  Haich  M,  1855. 
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He  might  go  on  to  affirm,  that,  in  thus  recognizing  the  eternal 
I  AM  under  his  more  blessed  character  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  deny  the  same  Lord  to  have 
been  known  as  Almighty  by  the  patriarchs,  and  as  Eternal  by 
the  Jews ;  but  stiU,  that  the  sundry  times  and  divers  man- 
ners of  ancient  revealing  had  somewhat  melted  in  the  bright- 
ness of  the  revelation  of  that  Spirit,  which  cometh  forth  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son. .  Thus,  that  many  things  ^said  of 
old  time,"  *  in  the  rigor  of  the  letter,  must  now  be  interpreted, 
or  rather  expanded,  in  the  freedom  of  life ;  and  so,  afier  a 
manner  which,  even  if  it  were  called  heresy,  was  yet  the 
manner  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  he  worshipped  the  Gk>d  of 
his  fathers. 

Nor  would  such  an  answer  be  unlike  in  spirit  to  those 
which  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  oflen  urges  in  vain 
upon  the  attention  of  his  irritated  countrymen.  For  it  is  not 
only  at  Athens  that  he  is  called  an  introducer  of  new  divini- 
ties ;  but  at  Jerusalem  he  is  denounced  as  one  who  taught 
apostasy  from  the  sacred  place,  and  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
and  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews-f  Difficult  as  it 
may  be,  with  our  scanty  information,  to  reconcile  some  parts 
of  his  conduct  —  such  as  the  "  being  at  charges  **  in  partici- 
pation of  sacrifice  in  the  temple  —  with  his  argument  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  we  are  yet  able  to  observe  a 
wonderful  blending  of  courage  with  delicacy  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  many  intricate  questions  which  are  proposed  to 
him.  He  does  not  think  that  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh  was  a  Grod  of  the  Jew  only,  and  not  also  of  the 
Gentile,  yet  he  concedes  there  may  have  been  great  advan- 
tage in  those  opportunities  of  enlightenment,  and  in  that 
faithfulness  of  the  Divine  promises,  which  belonged  to  the 

*  Compare  the  running  antithesis,  St  Matt.  t.  21  ••  27,  81,  43,  with 
Jer.  xxxi.  31,  32 ;  Ileb.  viii.  8  - 10 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  4  - 14 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7 ;  ill 
1;  1  Johnii.  20-27. 

t  The  common  charge  against  the  early  Christiww  was,  with  Jews, 
infidelity;  with  Gentiles,  atheism.  The  word  Aer^^  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired its  technical  sense. 
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duMen  people  of  <Ad.  So  ho  admits  even  the  Law  of  Moses 
to  have  been  in  its  idea  holy  and  pure,  yet  he  contends  that 
tbia  sancdiy  was  not  from  the  fact  of  its  being  imposed  with 
penalties  at  the  Exodus,  but  from  its  participation  in  those 
older  and  holier  principles  of  which  Abraham  had  the  promise, 
and  even  the  Gentiles  a  scripture  in  their  heart  The  Law, 
Aeii,  so  far  as  it  is  Mosaic,  and  penal,  or  even  outwardly 
preceptive,  can  never  be  the  highest  guide  of  those  who  have 
the  mind  of  Christ,  —  yet  its  ancient  records  may  edU  be 
useful ;  and  not  only  would  he  quote  them  largely,  in  address* 
tng  Jews  who  "  desired  to  be  under  them,"  as  he  quotes  even 
Gentile  prophets  in  addressing  Atheuions,  but  his  own  mind 
was  evidently  imbued  with  reverential  affection  towards  those 
£(Higs  of  Zion  which  (as  the  hturgy  of  hia  race)  he  must  often 
have  sung  in  solemn  services,  and  to  those  deeply  searching 
prophets  whose  fervent  spirit,  ever  penetrating  from  the  form 
of  godliness  to  its  power,  was  so  often  a  type  of  his  own. 

Again,  the  Apostle  does  not  seem  able  to  contend,  that  the 
entire  scheme  of  Christianity  is  legible  in  the  Old  Testament 
with  that  perfect  clearness  which  some  modem  interpreters 
would  compel  us  to  acknowledge ;  and  onr  favorite  citations 
of  prophecy  find  in  him  little  place  ;  but  yet  he  thinks  there 
was  always  a  unity  in  the  Divine  dealings ;  the  predestination 
of  the  Gospel  may  have  been  veiled,  hut  yet  it  must  have 
been  predestined  '  as  a  scheme  for  calling  men  to  repentance 
from  all  etemi^;  and  though  this  veiled  design  had  larked 
onder  tbe  choice  of  temporal  Israel,  and  under  the  offering  (^ 
slain  beasts,  and  the  form  of  written  precepts,  yet  its  mean- 
ing  (mystery)  would  bo  revealed  in  Ihe  uncovering  to  all  men 
of  the  tace  of  the  Father, —  in  the  lively  sacrifices  of  men 
saying  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  thy  will,"  t 
—  and  in  the  purified  vision  of  consciences  quickened  by  a 
fhith  which  should  draw  life  from  love,  and  thereby  be  the 
fulfilment  of  the  highest  law. 


*  Xlnt  du^tar  of  Bphidaiu. 

t  Cmagtn  Tulm  xL  8  and  Hebiewi  x. 
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Thus  is  St  Paul  a  servant,  faithful  to  Christ,  and  yet  wise 
in  the  wisdom  of  Moses ;  bringing  out  of  his  treasuiy  things 
new,  without  dissociating  them  rudelj  from  things  old. 

Now  we  cannot  saj  that  any  change  so  great  as  that 
heralded  by  the  first  preachers  of  Christ  is  to  be  expected  in 
our  own  time.  For  certainly  the  words  of  Christ,  in  their 
highest  meaning,  do  not  pass  away.  May  there  not,  however, 
be  something  sufficiently  analogous  for  the  great  Apostle's 
example  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  to  have  been  written  for 
our  instruction,  though  upon  us  the  last  dispensation  is  come  ? 
Even  in  the  same  generation,  there  are  many  persons  who 
may  claim  alike  the  designation  of  Christians,  yet  whose  con- 
ceptions of  the  Crospcl  differ  so  widely,  that  no  one  of  tbem 
could  adopt  the  views  of  any  other  one  without  a  change  of 
mind  so  sweeping  as  to  be  painful.  Even  in  our  own  lives, 
if  we  have  made  it  our  business  to  study  religion,  either  as  a 
matter  of  thought  or  of  practice,  we  cannot  but  be  consdoos 
of  passing  through  certain  changes  of  apprehension^  When 
we  are  children,  we  think  as  children ;  and  when  we  are  men, 
we  put  away  childish  things.  But,  much  more,  in  a  succes- 
sion of  generations,  very  great  differences  may  be  expected  to 
prevail  in  the  mode  of  holding  a  truth  essentially  the  same.* 
The  Christianity  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church  is  hardly 
that  of  St.  Augustine ;  still  less  is  it  that  of  St.  Anselm,  f  or 
of  Calvin.  The  great  object  of  our  faith  remains  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever  ;  but  those  reflections  from  his 
thoughts,  which  are  thrown  figuratively  I  on  the  mirror  of  our 
understanding,  may  be  darker  or  more  distinct,  from  day  to 
day.     Perhaps  even  the  very  truth  which  saves  the  soul, 

*  Sco  some  admirable  remarks  on  this,  needed  now  more  than  when 
they  were  written,  in  Professor  Hey*s  Nomsian  Lectures,  edited  by 
Bishops  Kajo  and  Tarton. 

t  A  sufficient  notion  of  St  Anselm  maj  be  got  from  some  recent 
Bampton  licctures  by  Mr.  Thompson;  but  the  accomplished  author 
seems  to  be  hardly  aware  how  much  more  profound  what  the  Fathers 
meant  was  than  the  supposed  improvement  cf  St  AnBelm. 

I  €¥  alvty/iari.    1  Cor.  ziiL  12. 
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whellier  it  be  called  failh,  or  love,  or  Christ,  or  the  H0I7 
Ghost,  may  be  held  with  more  or  less  clearness.  Or,  if  this 
be  thought  necesaarily  simple  and  unifonn,  still  there  is  a, 
point,  which  maj  be  difficult  to  define,  —  but  there  is  a  point, 
^  which  the  truth  of  things  eternal  comes  in  contact  with  our 
experience  of  things  temporal,  and  there  the  knowledge,  the 
maooers,  Ihe  favorite  studies,  of  every  generation  of  ChristiauB 
may  indefinite]}'  vary,  and  give  a  bias  in  proportion  to  their 
mode  of  conceiving  of  some  of  the  associations  of  their  faitL 

Thus,  in  our  own  lime,  our  wiiler  acquaintance  with  both 
nations  and  languages,  our  habit  of  scrutinizing  ancient  rec- 
ords and  comparing  different  faiths  together,  as  well  as  the 
cullivaUon  of  those  mental  inquiries  which'  approach,  if  they 
do  not  touch,  upon  religion,  have  aU  tended  to  awaken  a  spirit 
which  some  condemn,  and  others  welcome,  but  which  most 
observers  will  admit  to  exist.  Even  if  discoveries  which 
must  affect  the  ^nerol  shape  of  our  conceptions  as  regardd 
THvine  Bevelation  are  not  now  made  for  the  first  time,  yet  a 
knowledge  of  such  discoveries,  confined  perhaps  once  to  a 
few  scholars,  is  now  diffused  amongst  masses  of  men ;  and  the 
real  significance,  or  the  import,  with  wliich  some  cbaracteiv 
istics  of  our  sacred  lilerature  are  pregnant,  is  far  more  clears 
ly  discerned,  from  the  opportunities  which  we  enjoy  for  com- 
paring such  things  with  similar  phenomena  elsewhere.  There 
is  a  leaven  which  may  have  been  in  tlie  world  before,  but 
which  is  now  fermenting  through  the  three  measures  of  meaL 
Hence  arises  the  question,  how  a  growipg  spirit  of  scepticism 
in  BCHne  quarters,  and  of  perplexity  in  otlier^,  ought  to  be  met 
by  those  who  are  responsible  both  to  God  and  man  for  the 
Btabili^  or  the  progress  of  religion  in  the  world.  And  if  it 
be  now,  as  ever,  the  abiding  sentence  of  the  Almighty,  that 
whoso  r^ects  knowledge  shall  be  rejected  from  being  priest 
before  him,  a  few  suggestions  on  (his  subject  may  well  claim 
your  attention,  brethren,  in  these  walls,  which  were  conse- 
crated to  be  a  nursery  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  upon  this 
our  solemn  Feast-dsy. 

There  are  some  persons  who  look  on  all  the  tendenciea 
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above  alluded  to  with  undisguised  alarm ;  and  others  who  do 
80  with  hope,  or  at  least  with  perfect  tranquillity  of  faith. 
Does  not  this  difference  of  view  imply,  that  there  are  also  two 
sets  of  persons,  one  laying  exclusive  stress  upon  the  evidences 
of  the  body,  the  other  regarding  rather  those  of  the  mind  ?  It 
is  obvious  to  remark,  that  these  two  aspects  ought  to  be  com- 
bined rather  than .  separated ;  but  we  find  that  a  tendency  in 
either  one  direction  or  the  other  is  apt  to  preponderate  so 
much  as  to  give  a  practical  impress  to  a  man's  character,  and 
to  the  cast  of  his  belief. 

The  first  set  consider  man  as  a  mere  animal,  and  divorce 
him  by  nature  from  Grod  and  from  immortality.  They  may 
do  this,  either  iroiA  a  materializing  philosophy  of  the  senseSy 
or  from  an  ultra-Augustinian  emphasis  on  the  fall  of  Adam ; 
but  in  either  case,  they  leave  as  wide  a  gulf  between  God  and 
mankind,  as  that  which  IMahomct  was  unable  to  filL  As  to 
any  pure  voice  of  conscience,  or  better  aspiration  of  the  heart 
leading  us  upward,  they  almost  boast  of  considering  all  such 
things  utterly  untrustworthy;  they  cast  a  disdainful  glance 
over  the  great  history  of  the  Gentile  world,  and  find  in  it  no 
traces  of  the  finger  of  the  Crod  of  the  spirits  of  all  fiesh ;  and 
if  they  are  asked.  How  then  does  Grod  teach  man  ?  they 
answer.  By  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  by  our  blessed  Lord 
in  Jerusalem ;  and  these  two  revelations  are  so  attested  by 
miracles,  that  wc  cannot  doubt  their  truth,  while  on  account 
also  of  the  same  miracles  we  have  our  attention  imperiously 
arrested  by  the  Book  which  records  them ;  and  are  then  led 
to  regard  that  Book  as  not  only  true,  but  exhaustive  of  truth, 
and  unquestionably  the  very  word  of  God.  Thus  only,  aa 
they  conceive,  can  we  arrive  at  the  satisfaction  of  certainty ; 
for  as  to  any  agreement  of  the  contents  of  the  Book  with  our 
moral  and  intellectual  being,  that  is  at  best  a  secondary  and 
an  untrustworthy  kind  of  evidence ;  our  great  foundation  is 
miracle,  and  our  only  result  is  the  Bible. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  second  set  of  thinkers  look  upon 
mankind  as  something  different  from  the  beasts  that  perish. 
They  regard  him  rather  as  the  child  of  ^^ '  ^^•^^^  Weed, 
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or  foiling  ever,  below  that  which  hia  Maker  calls  good,  and 
hia  own  eainest  expectation  groans  for;  yet  still  trained  by 
ProTJdeDce ;  appealed  to,  however  indiscemibly,  even  from 
childhood  upwards,  by  something  of  spiritnal  experience; 
and,  from  the  mould  in  which  he  was  formed,  not  destined  to 
find  rest  or  happiness  apart  from  that  Being  whose  image  he 
bean.  Nor  is  this,  as  Ihey  contend,  a  fandfol  conception, 
bat  one  to  which  all  history  bears  witness,  —  the  greatest  men, 
and  the  noblest  nations,  and  the  most  enduring  virtues,  having 
been  everywhere  sustained  by  some  vestige  of  such  a  belief; 
nor  ought  it  to  be  allowed,  according  to  all  human  analogies, 
that  the  admixture  of  various  errors  is  any  argument  agtunst 
a  trath,  which  may  yet  survive,  as  the  redeeming  principle, 
among  them.  So  that  just  as  Christianity  had  the  Law  as  its 
schoolmaster  among  the  Jews,  it  may  also  have  had  a  prep- 
aration of  men's  minds  by  training  for  it,  from  the  great 
teachers  of  righteousness  in  Hellas,  and  from  the  masters  of 
polity  at  Rome.  And  just  as  these  to  the  ancient  Gentile,  so 
our  confidence  with  all  our  experience  of  history  may  be  to 
ns  now,  what  Moses  and  the  Prophets  were  to  the  Jews,  in 
respect  of  the  great  Teacher  and  Saviour  to  come. 

Here  then  is  a  tone  of  thought  vety  different  from  the  one 
first  described.  If  wo  attempt  to  iltustroto  the  two  from 
andent  heresies,  wo  might  say  (he  first  has  an  Ebionite  ten- 
deD<7 ;  the  second  is  in  danger  of  some  form  of  Gnostic 
error.  Or,  if  we  consider  them  both  as  inlcrpretmg  things 
connected  with  Scripture,  the  one  would  say,  that  tho  phy- 
lacteries of  the  Jews,  with  texts,  were  worn  in  obedience  to 
express  revelation ;  the  other  would  see  in  them  a  strong 
figure  ■  of  exhortation  corrupted  into  a  formal  usage.  So  by 
Urim  and  7%vmmim,  one  would  understand,  that  a  light, 
grossly  physical,  and  yet  supernatural,  falling  on  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate,  made  its  stones  oracular  ;  wMe  the  other 

*  Compan  Exodiu  xiii.  9-16  with  Nambon  xt.  38,  39.  Doei  tiM 
greatGr  Hteralncu  of  the  later  book  (comidering  slio  the  gigna  of  com- 
piluion  in  its  twenty-Ant  chapter]  bctny  an  intoml  of  K>me  gcseia- 
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would  ima^ne  rather  a  symbol  of  that  light  which  God  g^ves 
to  his  upright  ones  in  the  clearness  of  understanding.  Per- 
haps, again,  the  Shechinah  of  the  temple  (or  even  of  the 
tabernacle)  might  admit  of  a  similar  variety  of  interpreta> 
tion. 

Again,  if  we  ask  the  followers  of  the  two  tendencies  we 
are  describing  for  their  watchwords,  one  will  reply,  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Bible ;  but  the  other  will  say,  the  truth  of 
Christ  So,  the  one  would  define  Christianity  as  the  religion 
contained  in  the  Bible ;  whereas  the  other  would  call  it  the 
Grospel,  as  being  good  news ;  or  the  doctrine  of  the  QrosSy  as 
being  self-sacrifice ;  or,  in  short,  the  religion  of  Christ.  The 
one,  then,  pays  its  principal  allegiance  to  the  Scripture,  which 
is  true ;  but  the  other  to  the  Truth,  which  is  also  written. 
Again,  the  one  finds  a  duty,  and  even  takes  a  pleasure,  in 
opposing  the  Bible,  by  means  of  the  sharpest  conceivable 
contrasts  to  all  the  whispers  of  natural  equity,  to  the  purest 
yearnings  of  our  affections,  and  to  the  presentiments  of  <mr 
conscience ;  whereas  the  other  never  hesitates  to  say,  that 
the  Bible  itself  is  either  a  providential  embodiment  of  those 
very  things,  which  are  the  witness  of  Grod  in  man,  and  can* 
not  be  disparaged  without  blasphemy ;  or  else  at  least  it  is  a 
result,  for  which,  under  the  good  guidance  of  Grod,  they  had 
been  preparing  the  way. 

It  is  now  easy  to  understand  why  the  advocates  of  our 
first  manner  of  thinking  are  so  disquieted  by  anything  which 
tells,  I  do  not  say  against  the  general  truth,  but  against  the 
infallibility  of  the  Sacred  Records,  which  they  make  not  only 
the  symbol,  but  the  foundation,  of  their  faith.  For  they  have, 
as  it  were,  desecrated  life  and  all  its  experiences ;  they  have 
in  effect,  if  not  in  intention,  removed  God  from  it  as  far  as 
they  can ;  they  think  all  its  fair  humanities,  whether  art,  or 
music,  or  literature,  have  at  best  little  to  do  with  religion,  and 
are  perhaps  dangerous  to  it  Hence  they  survey  their  progress 
with  indifference,  diversified  only  by  fits  of  panic ;  while  as 
for  the  deep  sense  of  things  eternal,  wherewith  our  Maker 
encompasses  us,  —  the  crying  out  of  the  be&xt  and  the  flesh 
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for  the  living  God,  the  iiiEtantancons  response  of  every  on- 
Gornipt  conscience  to  the  sayings  of  onr  Saviour  upon  thA 
mount,  and  the  calm  happiness  which  comes  of  well-doing, 
■^they  have  either  so  materialized •  their  own  souls  that 
they  are  not  conscious  of  such  experiences,  or  else  they  think, 
that,  apart  from  a  particular  fashion  of  speech,  such  things 
■re  utterly  im trustworthy,  and  possibly  may  be  of  the  DeviL 
In  short,  they  bare  staked  their,  cause  upon  one  argument. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  that  is  the  one  St  Paul  would  have 
recommended,  or  if  it  would  have  been  chosen  by  those  who 
had  been  longest  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  "  Except  they 
Me  signs  and  wonders,  they  will  not  believe."  When,  then, 
their  tendency  of  opinion  reaches  its  full  result,  such  men's 
religion  beotuncs  neither  a  leaven  fermenting  through  human 
nature,  nor  a  vine  rooted  and  growing,  nor  a  living  and  a 
monlding  power ;  but  it  is  as  on  image  fallen  down  once  for 
oU  from  heaven,  with  no  analogy  in  nature,  with  no  parallel 
in  history,  with  no  ofiinity  among  the  Gentiles,  and  (except 
for  some  special  reasons)  with  no  echo  to  its  fitness  from  the 
human  heart  Hence,  however,  it  is  only  natural  for  any 
encrqpchment  on  the  solitary  ground  of  such  persons'  faith  to 
iqipear  "  dangerous " ;  and  since  the  great  recommendation 
of  all  their  cast  ot  sentiment  was  its  fancied  safety,  they  are 
in  proporUon  alarmed.  Thus  it  is  painful  to  them  even  to  be 
told  of  little  discrepancies  in  our  sacred  books  ;  they  cannot 
tmderstand  that  a  true  teacher  of  religion  may  be  imperfectly 
informed  in  other  things,  though  analogous  instances  might 
strike  them  every  day ;  even  the  idea  of  religious  growth, 
which  pervades  the  whole  Bible,  is  not  kiudly  accepted  by 
them,  or  is  confined  to  one  or  two  great  epochs  of  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  as  for  the  many  inquiries  of  great  literaij  and  his- 
torical interest,  which  the  criticism  of  the  Sacred  Volume 
involves,  they  have  so  prejudged  such  questions,  that  tbej 
either  will  not  acquire  the  knowledge  requisite  to  answer 
them,  or  they  shut  their  eyes  to  any  fresh  form  of  the  answer, 

*  That  is.  In  St  Paul'*  lanpuge,  '■  mads  eanuL" 
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as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  to-day ;  or  they  even  raise  an 
outcry  against  the  investigation  of  any  more  consistent  stu- 
dent, as  if  it  were  a  triumph  of  "infideUty,"  —  and  thereby 
they  most  unniscly  make  it  so.  Certainly,  their  heart  does 
not  stand  fast;  for  they  are  nfnud  when  any  fresh  tidings 
come,  either  from  general  knowledge,  or  from  fervent  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion,  or  from  a  critical  study  even  of  the 
Bible. 

But  turn  we  now  to  those  who,  reverencing  the  letter  at 
least  as  deeply  as  St.  Paul  did,  have  yet  grotmded  their  faith 
mainly  on  the  spirit,  without  neglecting  the  aids  of  the  un- 
derstanding. They  ore  persuaded  that  they  may  justify  the 
ways  of  God  by  rendering  to  the  intellect  its  own,  and  yet 
render  to  fiuth  the  things  that  are  faith's.  Kay,  rather,  they 
think  that  doing  the  one  is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  other.* 
Clearly,  then,  it  does  not  disturb  them  to  learn  that  the  pmv 
pose  of  God,  though  veiled  from  the  Jews  {juxrnipioi),  had 
made  the  G!entiles,  even  of  old,  heirs  of  a  certain  salvation 
of  the  soul.  Hence  they  approach  with  calmness  such  ques- 
tions as  how  far  Moses  took  anything  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  whether  Hcllenizing  Hebrews  t  had  us^  lan- 
guid adopted  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John ;  Ihey  can  even  wel- 
come any  fresh  instances  that  God  has  left  himself  nowhere 
without  witness  j  and,  since  both  providence  and  grace  have 
ultimately  One  Giver,  they  can  easily  believe  that ,  the  one 
has  been  a  cradle  for  the  other.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  won- 
derful correspondence  between  the  spiritual  judgments  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  purest  searchers  after  godliness  elsewhere, 

*  The  BiiTiug,  Bdieve,  that  Oioa  mayat  underttand,  belooga  more  to 
principles  than  to  fads,  and  may  be  as  mach  tnignsed  as  its  oppoeile, 
Lrt  me  underttand,  lial  I  may  Uient,  For  U  hai  been  appliod  to  duk- 
neas  as  oficn  as  to  light.  Heoce  it  might  be  better  to  i&y,  Zooe  ti*  truth, 
that  Aon  mayat  hmm  it.  For  tht»  would  give  neariy  the  same  IcMon,  and 
be  leB»  liable  lo  abuse. 

t  Good  Jacob  Brynnt  wroW  a  book  to  prove  that  Fhilo  reseinbled  St 
John;  and  althoogh  hi«  chianology  reqniie*  to  be  isveited,  hif  piDof  of 
Ibe  leMmblance  holdi  good. 
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is  not  one  of  the  least  argumenia  for  the  true  divinity  of  CbrisL 
For  it  shows  that  the  Wisdom  which  took  flesh  in  liim  came 
from  the  Supreme  and  Umversai  Teacher  of  mankind.  Nor, 
again,  do  Christians,  such  as  I  now  speak  of,  reqnire  a  great 
golf  between  the  experiences  of  devout  men  to^y  and  those  . 
<d  the  servants  of  God  in  the  days  of  old.  One  of  their  great 
reasons  for  believing  things  written  in  Scripture  is,  that  they 
experience  the  same.  They  are  persuaded  of  the  comfort  of 
prayer,  the  peace  of  trustfulness,  the  joy  of  thanksgiving,  the 
rigbtitil  rule  of  holiness,  the  neces.sity  of  repentance,  and  the 
wholesomeness  of  a  discipline  of  conscience ;  and  they  gladly 
welcome  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Because  God  teaches  such 
things  now,  they  more  easily  believe  he  taught  them  of  old. 
Nor  have  th^y  any  desire  to  doubt,  that  He  who  thus  fash- 
ioned the  hearts  of  his  people,  may  also  have  exhibited  great 
wonders  of  old  to  their  external  sense.  The  great  m^ority 
<d  them,  indeed,  implicitly  believe  the  letter  of  every  miracle 
in  the  Bible ;  yet  they  would  never  be  so  illogical  as  to  make 
these  remote  and  oflen  obscurely  attested  events  the  proof* 
of  tbiogs  b^g  tme  which  they  know  by  experience,  and 
wiiich  are  so  far  mora  important  in  saving  the  soul  alive. 
Hence  many  of  them  believe  the  miracles  for  the  sake  of  the 
doctrines;  and  this  order  is  more  truly  Chrisllaii  than  the 
conrerse.  Some  of  them,  however,  would  remark,  that  the 
modem  definition  of  a  miracle  is  far  too  technical ;  in  the  old 
Hebrew  mind,  everything  was  a  great  wonder  which  caused  a 
present  awe  of  the  great  Governor  of  the  world.  Thus  the 
morning  roll  of  the  tide,  and  the  stormy  wind  arising,  were 
great  wonders ;  and  though  other  things,  to  which  the  same 
name  is  applied,  may  seem  more  extraordinaiy,  yet  we  caa 
believe  the  IMvine  agency  in  them  to  have  marched  along  the 
•iLent  path  of  fbrethou^t  rather  than  with  the  Cyclopean 


*  This  is  aintoat  too  forcibly  put  in  the  itrikiag  uuA  of  Mr.  Mtnrice, 
Chmt  p«noiu,  nitiDe  thdr  (kith  a*  Chriitiani  oa  tbe  ten  plagnM  of  EgTpt, 
might  find  all  Egyptian  experisneet  tend  to  shake  It    See  bis  Sannons 
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crash  of  strength  and  force.  As  to  our  Saviour^s  miradesy 
indeed,  they  are  even  wrought  generallj  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  receiver's  faith ;  and  they  are  all  signs  of  mercy,  or 
parables  full  of  meaning ;  and,  again,  so  far  as  the  element 
of  power  is  brought  out  in  them,  it  is  rather  as  exemplifying 
the  rule  of  a  very  present  God  over  nature,  than  as  "  evi- 
dence **  *  for  truths  which  are  themselves  far  more  evident 
Hence,  whether  an  event  should  be  considered  as  more  or  less 
miraculous,  is  always  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  particular  passage,  whether  prose  or  poetry, 
contemporaneous  or  remote ;  and  is  never  to  be  prejudged  as 
if  it  affected  either  way  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  f 

From  such  a  tone  of  thought  as  regards  miracles,  we  may 
expect  those  who  entertain  it  to  approach  the  more  important 

*  Has  not  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  evidence  somewhat  misled  oar 
modem  apologists  ?  It  may  hare  meant  cleamess,  or  visibiUty,  as  of 
Tmth  and  Justice ;  but  they  take  it  in  the  sense  of  legal  testimony,  and 
lo  entangle  themselves  in  special  pleading. 

t  Suppose  any  one  brought  up  to  understand  as  literal  prose  Cow- 
pel's  hymn. 

Ho  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm,  — 
would  it  be  an  utter  loss  to  him  to  discorer  that  the  terms  were  figura- 
tive ?  or  might  they  still  express  to  him  a  truth  ?  Apply  the  same  idea 
to  many  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  the  eighteenth,  which  the  Hebrew  title 
makes  a  description  of  David's  deliverance  from  Saul.  May  it  not  also 
apply  to  other  poetical  parts,  such  as  part  of  Habakkuk,  and  to  such 
fragments  as  are  expressly  quoted  fix)m  the  book  of  Jasher  (I  do  not  say 
all  that  have  been  coi\jecturally  ascribed  to  it),  especially  if  some  of  them 
closely  resemble  the  ode  in  Habakkuk  ?  But  it  will  be  said,  here  was  a 
poetical  intention ;  and  it  is  a  wide  leap  to  interpret  plain  prose  on  such 
principles.  This  distinction  should  have  its  weight  Still  the  fondness 
of  some  nations  for  apologue  or  parable,  the  tendency  of  ideas  to  clothe 
themselves  in  narrative,  and  the  possibility  of  traditions,  once  oral  or 
poetical,  having  subsequently  taken  form  in  prose,  are  all  things  which 
may  suggest  themselves  to  critical  readers,  and  should  weigh  for  what 
they  are  worth  in  each  case,  and  for  no  more.  But  if  scholazs  wantonly 
exaggerate  difficulties,  or  state  them  with  indecency  or  scoffing,  the  case 
is  different.  I  have  never  intended  doing  lo,  and  have  no  sympathy  of 
feeling  with  any  one  who  does. 
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enbject  of  prophecy,  withont  Buffering  tbeir  revereatial  pre- 
possessions to  take  an  undue  form  of  prejudice,  or  aaj  disap- 
pointment of  them  to  be  a  cause  of  oTerwhelming  alarm. 
Suppose  that  what  Bishop  Butler  said  hjpotheticallj  on  this 
subject  should  now  be  come  actually  upon  us,  —  suppose 
that  things  oflen  treated  as  direct  literal  predictions  of  Christ 
should  have  been  spoken  primaiilj'  of  some  kin^  or  prophet, 
or  nation.  Such  a  result  may  cause  great  distress,  and  even 
desolation  of  mind,  to  those  who  make  theology  a  mere 
balance  of  texts,  and  make  the  peace  of  God,  which  passetb 
all  understanding,  depend  upon  the  critical  accuracy  of  illus- 
trations borrowed  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old.  But 
no  such  grievous  consequence  follows  to  men  who  have  been 
so  bom  of  the  Spirit,  that  they  believe  Christ's  words  because 
they  are  spirit  and  truth.  They  are  no  more  surprised  tliat 
their  Saviour  should  appear  under  earthly  images  in  the  Old 
Testament,  than  that  he  should  be  called  "  the  carpenter's  son" 
in  the  New.  Their  conception  of  him  is  not  formed  by  bal- 
ancing the  imperfect  utterances  of  childhood  against  those  of 
the  fuU-growB  stature  of  the  servants  of  God;  but  it  rather 
lakes  in  the  height  of  that  great  idea  at  which  the  Church 
arrived  when  she  stood  as  it  were  by  the  goal ;  for  then  she 
looked  back  with  understanding  on  the  race  of  Hi'"  who," 
though  manifested  in  the  flesh,  had  been  justified  in  the  spirit, 
and  who,  though  seen  only  by  Apostles,  had  been  preached  to 
nations;  and  whom  she  found  so  believed  upon,  as  a  kin^ 
throughout  the  world  in  which  be  once  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  bead,  that  she  felt,  surely  God  moat  have  received  him  up 
into  gloty.  For  they  all  along  admit  the  idea  of  training ; 
and  so,  the  prindple  of  life  and  of  growth.  It  was  natural 
for  the  people  of  Nazareth  to  see  iu  Jesus  only  Joseph's  son; 

*  I  Hmolbj  ui.  IS,  where  I  have  ventared  lo  paraphnuo  that  rending 
of  the  Oi«ck  wbicli  aeenu  on  tbo  irhole  bcsC  HCIcBtcd.  It  ahoiilii  bo 
oompared,  for  tfae  Beiue  of  imgtU,  with  eh.  v.  vcr.  SI  of  the  same  Ep[etle ; 
and  fbr  the  general  MOtuneDt,  wiib  Bonuuu,  cb.  i.  tv.  8, 4.  On  this,  ai 
on  otter  qncatioQi  <tf  Uxl,  I  am  glad  lo  fortify  mjMtf  with  the  aatboritir 
<tf  Dr.  TncaUM. 
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It  iras  natural  for  the  old  Hebreire  to  Uiink  of  the  righteons 
king,  and  the  afflicted  prophet,  and  the  chosen  people,  before 
they  rose  to  the  concepdon  of  a  verily  IMvine  wisdom  and 
lore,  Qncovering  itself  in  substance,  and  pervading  the  con- 
ceptions of  all  nadoDS. 

But  where,  then,  some  one  will  ask,  are  onr  "erideQcea"? 
It  may  be  answered  in  two  words,  the  character  of  Christ  and 
the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Or  to  say  the  same  thing  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  we  preach  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  Christ 
the  wisdom  of  God.  If  priests  embody  the  idea  of  conse- 
cration, he  ia  holy,  —  if  prophets  that  of  knowledge  or  vision, 
he  is  the  great  speaker  of  truths  which  touch  the  heart, — if 
kings  imply  rightful  rule,  he,  or  his  spirit,  is  that  which 
should  sway  our  thoughts,  —  if  the  poor  and  afflicted  are  the 
special  care  of  God,  was  ever  affliction  like  his? — if  teachers 
do  a  sacred  work,  if  martyrs  throw  a  fire  upon  the  earth 
which  is  not  quenched,  if  the  shepherd  to  his  flock,  and  the 
husband  to  his  wife,  and  the  pastor  to  his  people,  have  all 
some  office  of  beneficence,  and  so  something  of  sacredness 
firom  their  having  been  designed  tn  the  love  of  God; — all 
these  things  are,  as  St.  Faul  says,  "  brought  to  a  bead  in 
Christ";  he  concentrates  and  exhibits  in  his  life,  in  his  doc- 
trine, in  his  death,  and  in  the  holy  spirit  whereby  he  ever 
lives,  and  wherewith  he  animates  the  whole  body  of  his 
Chnrch,  the  Divine  perfection  of  those  excellences,  of  which 
fragments,  and  shadows,  and  images,  are  Scattered  through- 
out the  world  elsewhere.  And  however  tme  it  may  be,  that 
onr  religion  is  in  its  essence  attachment  to  Christ  as  a  person, 
this  can  never  mean  to  his  name,  or  to  his  power,  as  if  he 
were  jealous  or  arbitrary ;  but  rather  '  to  that  goodness  and 
that  truth  which  he  embodies,  and  which  commend  themselves 
by  their  excellence  to  the  faith  of  the  pure  in  heart 

Those  then  come  to  Christ  who  believe  in  the  spirit  of 
Moses  and  of  Isaiah,  and  who  would  have  listened  to  each 
prophet  of  truth  from  time  to  time  among  the  Jews,  —  who 

*  The  isfiie  rsbed  In  Oi*  Hotesoe  is  viMlIj  oriltcal,  ud  pngtuat. 
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would  Stand  by  Socrates  as  he  drank  bis  hemlock  among  the 
Greelu,  —  and  who,  in  thort,  in  all  times  and  places,  would 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  whatsoeyer  things  arc  pure, 
whatsoever  are  lovely,  whatsoever  are  of  good  report.  Now 
this  kind  of  free  allegiance,  fronl  love,  and  for  the  ezcellence 
of  the  object's  sake,  is  perhaps  not  exactly  that  of  those  who, 
starting  with  the  Bible,  —  or  even  with  the  Divine  authority 
of  our  Lord,  —  infer  from  thence  dogmatically  the  excellence 
of  his  precepts  ;  but  it  is  more  like  that  of  the  Apostles,  who 
saw  the  superhuman  beauty  of  our  Lord's  truth  an^  patience, 
and  his  majesty  made  perfect  through  eufferings ;  and  then 
reasoned  *  upward,  Surely  this  was  the  Son  of  Glod. 

Such  a  mode  of  thought  has  also  the  advantage  of  starting 
more  from  the  ptircr  moral  instincts  of  our  nature.  Yet  it  ii 
60  &r  from  fearing  reason,  that  it  finds,  in  a  way,  confirma- 
tions everywhere.  It  is  under  no  temptation  to  wrest  texts 
into  ctMifonnity  with  systems ;  or  lo  congeal  the  outpouring! 
of  passionate  penitence  into  materials  for  syllogisms ;  or  to 
make  tnditional  applications  of  prophecy,  whether  due  to 
the  devout  rhetoric  of  the  early  Church,  or  to  the  very  im- 
perfect criticism  of  St.  Jerome  f  in  his  Vulgate,  cither  parts 
of  the  fititb,  or  perilous  supports  of  it.  It  can  readily  wel- 
come with  hearty  gratitude  whatever  discovery  in  science,  or 
language,  or  hbtory,  may  so  far  dissociate  from  the  Jews 
those  who  may  yet,  like  the  Jews,  remain  children  of  a 
Divine  promise  ;  nor  is  it  with  dismay,  but  with  thanksgiving, 
that  it  sees  many  of  their  temporal  images,  time  after  time, 
give  way  to  that  eternal  pattern  which  Moses  saw  in  the 
Mount,  and  wluch  the  servants  of  God  may  now  see  more 

*  The  Apostles  Mt  gooAtxis,  and  inferred  God.  Wu  asEtmio  God, 
•nd  dcmimd  acknowledgment  of  goodness.  Which  of  these  is  iho  more 
wboleconje  argnroentl  The  answer  may  somewhat  depend  upon  whM 
conecplioa  of  Deity  wc  start  with. 

t  In  Hag^  ii.  7,  tho  Hebrew  eayi  daira,  or  desirabli  Ihingi,  and  ths 
coatext  shows  silver  and  gold  to  bo  intended.  Bat  St.  Jerome  said, 
TWd  Atideratut  omiuTmi  gmtibut,  and  wo  have  followed  io  his  track. 
Bat  an  those  who  clamoroiuly  make  incli  things  proof*  of  ChrisCanitj 
It*  Mends* 

11* 
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dearlj  revealed  to  them  in  conscience^  and  experience,  and 
understanding.  For  that  which  is  written  in  the  nature  of 
things  is  shown  us  bj  God. 

But  if  persons  thus  thinking  are  less  restrained  finom  the 
free  adoption  of  whatever  consequences  the  mind  may  work 
out,  so  long  as  it  works  in  righteousness,  they  are  far  more 
bound  to  purge  their  mind's  eye,  and  to  keep  the  whiteness  of 
their  soul  unspotted  from  eviL  For  their  fisdth  has  only 
ceased  to  be  a  congeries  of  human  propositions,  that  it  may 
better  beSome  a  divine  life.  And  although  some  of  them 
may  meditate  with  Butler,  how  far  the  mysterious  grace  of 
God  is  given  us  on  a  system,  so  that,  if  we  saw  the  whole 
range  of  things,  it  would  appear  to  us  regular  and  natural, 
rather  than  contraruatural,  yet  the  belief  in  that  ^  Spirit 
which  is  holy,  supreme,  and  life-giving,"  *  is  &r  more  a  gov- 
erning principle  of  their  lives,  than  can  ever  be  the  case 
with  men  who  substitute  the  bonds  of  system  for  those  of 
truth,  and  the  letter  for  the  spirit 

Hence  it  will  be  found,  all  great  reformers,  either  of  life 
or  institutions,  have  had  something  in  them  of  the  spirit  we 
now  speak  of.  Nor  has  it  been  quite  unknown  even  to  men 
in  other  respects  of  most  opposite  views :  it  has  burst  forth, 
now  in  that  earnest  preaching  which  rent  the  veil  of  the  in- 
visible world,  and  made  men  tremble  or  exult  at  the  present 
realities  of  judgment  or  salvation ;  and  it  has  wrought  again 
in  those  who  reared  once  more  the  standard  of  the  Gross  as 
a  thing  to  live  by,  in  a  luxurious  and  garrulous  age ;  it  allies 
itself  most  eminently  to  the  Gospel,  but  it  can  also  flow 
along  the  channels  of  the  Church ;  its  more  prominent  ad- 
vocates in  England  have  been  men  whose  eccentricity  some- 
what marred  their  usefulness,  but  it  may  well  harmonize 
with  the  affectionate  soberness  of  that  Prayer-book,  which  it 
should  forbid  us  to  sever,  so  widely  as  we  do»  from  the  in- 
spiration of  our  Bible.  It  woke  in  Reginald  Pecock  some 
presage  of  the  Reformation,  when  as  yet  this  College  was 


*  KioeoA  Greed. 
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not ;  it  toaad  no  obscure  atterftnce  in  Hooker,  when  he  tanght 
tlut  "  the  niles  of  right  conduct  are  the  dictates  of  right 
reason";  it  is  aasnmed,  either  tacitly  or  expressly,  in  the 
grand  dispouise  of  Jeremy  Taylor ;  it  is  more  formaliy  put 
forward  by  Barclay,  vbose  broad  and  unqualified  propositions 
are  jet  on  more  than  one  account  well  worthy  of  being 
Btadied ;  it  moves,  though  in  fetters,  across  the  pages  of  the 
more  learned  Puritans,  and  especially  of  lUilton ;  it  takes  a 
form  of  wisdom,  toleration,  and  &ilh,  amidst  the  vast  learning 
of  'Oidworth,  and  hia  kindred  teachers  of  a  godly  humanity ;  * 
it  is  not  alien  to  the  Evangelical  Flatoniam  of  Leighton  ;  nor 
is  it  quite  quenched  by  the  arrogant  temper  of  'VVarhurton, 
whose  learning  and  whose  courage  alike  led  him  to  acknowl- 
edge  some  light  ia  the  Gentile  world ;  but  with  greater  fond- 
ness it  loved  to  linger  amid  the  deep  reasonings  of  Butler, 
prevented  only  by  his  Iiaodicean  age  from  bearing  in  him  its 
fiiU  fruit ;  it  took  a  form  of  subtle  idealism,  and  allied  itself 
to  "  eveiy  virtue"  in  Berkeley ;  it  had  no  mean  representative 
in  this  place,  in  the  thoughtful  candor  of  Professor  Hey,  over 
whose  moderation  any  brief  triumph  of  zeal  in  our  time  may 
only  pave  the  way  for  a  dangerous  reaction ;  it  sounds,  not 
ineloquently,  but  too  uncertainly,  from  the  deep  struggles  of 
Coleridge  ;  and  it  found  a  happier  expounder  in  him  whose 
recent  loss  we  may  well  deplore,  the  Guesscr  at  Truth,  and 
the  preacher  of  the  Yictoiy  of  Faith.  £tt  et  hodie,  nunc 
taeendui :  olim  nominahilw.  In  our  own  time,  indeed,  those 
who  entertain  it  at  all  have  felt  themselves  urged  alike  oa  the 
negative  side  by  the  necessities  of  historical  criticism,  and  on 
the  positive  by  the  deep  hunger  of  men's  spiritual  affections, 
to  cross  over  more  and  more  from  the  scribe  to  the  apostle, 
from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  the  fonnnla  to  the  feeling 
which  engendered  it- 
How  many  questions  now  arise  before  me  which  dme  will 
not  pemut  to  handle  at  due  length  I  Will  this  freedom,  which 
even  the  highest  controller  of  oar  destiny  is  in  some  measure 

*  B.  £.  John  Bn^  who  bu  batn  pnlssd  In  mdi  oppodte  qnMten. 
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awakening  among  ub,  always  know  where  to  stop  ?  It  will  ba 
led,  perhaps,  bj  the  inexorable  laws  of  historical  criticism  to 
alter  our  modes  of  conceiving  of  some  portions  of  Hebrew 
literature,  which  are  comprehended  in  our  Bible ;  and  even 
questions  apparently  barren  may  sometimes,  to  the  scholar, 
be  fruitful  in  inferences.*  It  may  also  observe  so  much  of 
local  or  sensible  imagery,  t  in  describing  things  which  eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  that  it  may  almost  indefinitely 
lessen  the  field  of  intellectual  definition,  though  sparing  that 
of  conscientious  expectation.  It  may,  for  instance,  somewhat 
merge  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  in  the  idea  of  inmiortal- 
ity ;  I  and  it  may  lay  not  so  much  stress  on  a  day  of  judg- 
ment, as  on  a  Divine  retribution.  But  will  it  also  apply  St. 
Paul's  idea  of  our  Lord's  laying  down  his  mediatorial  king- 
dom, §  not  to  any  one  moment  hereafler,  but  to  that  period, 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  each  man's  life,  when  he  has  been 
brought  by  the  Son  to  the  Father,  —  so  that  it  shall  be  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  Son  to  pray  for  men  I  so  enlightened, 
since  the  Father  himself  loves  them,  because  they  have  con- 
ceived of  him  according  to  the  picture  revealed  of  him  in  his 
well-beloved  Son  ?  How  far  will  this  be  a  dangerous  intenfii- 
fication  of  what  is  yet  a  true  feeling  of  the  economic  nature 


*  It  is  morally  certain,  that  the  books  of  Joshua  and  of  Daoiel  are 
each  four  hundred  years  later  than  the  date  ordinarily  ascribed  to  each ; 
and  this  fact  leads  to  inferences  which  it  would  be  wise  to  meet  practically, 
by  either  modifying  our  cycle  of  Old  Testament  lessons,  or  by  giving 
the  clei^gyman  at  his  discretion  a  liberty  of  doing  so. 

t  Xf  any  one  considers  the  various  opinions  on  the  state  of  disembodied 
souls  before  the  day  of  judgment,  he  will  find  them  turn  on  a  clash  of 
conflicting  metaphors,  or  on  a  balance  of  allusions,  each  borrowed  from 
some  temporal  usage. 

X  As  Bishop  Butler  evidently  did,  but  Isaac  Taylor's  Physical  Theory 
of  a  Future  Life  may  be  read  on  the  other  side. 

^  Read  carefully  1  Corinthians  zr.  24-28 ;  but  compare  Peanon  on 
Sitting  on  the  Right  Hand,  in  the  Creed.  It  was  reckoned  a  peculiarity 
in  the  profound  Origen  that  he  prayed  only  to  the  Father  through  the 
Son;  but,  at  the  altar,  the  whole  African  Church,  and  perhaps  the 
Church  Catholic,  did  so. 

II  St.  John's  Gospel  zvi.  25  -  27 ;  Colossians !.  l'^* 
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of  the  office  of  the  Mtdiaior  t  Or  will  the  eame  spirit  go  so 
&r  with  anj,  as  to  think  it  unimportant  through  what  imagery 
God  may  frame  in  ns  thougbia  of  things  ineffable ;  so  that 
whether  memory  or  &acy  lend  the  shadow,  and  whether 
iaith  *  be  Doniiahed  more  from  feet  or  from  thought,  still  the 
real  crisis  of  our  Bonis  shall  bang  upon  our  ever  holding  fast  that 
eternal  substance  of  the  Divine  Light,  the  radiance  of  which 
ia  wisdom,  and  truth,  and  love,  and  which  enlighteneth  eveiy 
man,  both  at  its  coming  into  the  world  in  the  flesh,  and  also 
Itmg  before  P  This  last  would  sound  like  a  dangerous  revival 
<tf  Gnostic  imaginations.  Yet  would  even  the  wildest  flight 
t£  such  aberrations  be  so  dangerous  to  the  spirit  of  religion, 
as  that  Becolar-miuded  Eblonltism  into  which  the  opposite 
tendency,  the  mere  siiUng  of  the  letter,  is  ever  apt  to  drift, 
the  moment  it  escapes  Irom  the  influence  of  tradition  ?  To 
answer  all  euch  questions  would  require  a  prophet  rather 
than  a  preacher.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  and  that  I 
deure  to  say  very  seriously ;  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  most 
likely  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  reverence,  if  no  other  checks 
be  imposed  upon  it  than  such  aa  come  of  conscience  and  of 
truth.  This  also,  brethren,  let  us  be  unshakably  perenaded 
01^  whatever  other  things  ftul,  the  attempt  to  realize  in  our- 
selves  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus  has  never  been 
found  to  fail  any  man.  This,  after  all,  seems  to  be  what 
ooDstitutes  a  Christian. 

The  prospects  of  an  attack  must  depend  very  much  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  defenders.  If  those  who  have  leisure, 
learning  and  authority  encourage  persons  less  informed,  not 
merely  in  entertaining  aa  opinions,  but  in  asserting  as  fbun- 
datioDS  of  the  &ith,  things  which  scholars  are  ashamed  to 
say,  there  must  come  a  crash  of  things  perishable,  in  which 
also  things  worth  preserving  may  suffer  shipwreck.  Whereas, 
if  the  same  persons  were  wise  to  distmguish  eternal  meaning 
from  temporal  shape,  it  wonld  still  prove  that,  though  the 
Church  ia  beaten  by  waves,  yet  she  is  founded  on  a  rock. 

*  Caf^Ht  Babmn,  tandi  and  elereatfi  ehi^tgn. 


ON  THE  CAUSES  WHICH  PROBABLY  CONSPIKED 
TO  PRODUCE  OUR  SAVIOUR'S  AGONY." 


Bt  EDWARD  HAKWOOD,  D.  D. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbb  following  Dissertation  wns  composed  about  fourteen 
yean  ago.  Upon  reviewing  it,  I  saw  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  theory  and  sentiments  it  advances.  The  manntr  in 
which  it  is  compiled  requests  the  reader's  candid  and  faTor- 
able  censure.  The  reason  which  originally  induced  me  to 
write  it  was  my  dissatisfaction  wilh  the  scliemes  which  gloomy 
and  ByBtematic  divines  have  devised  to  account  for  our  Lord's 
agony;  some  ascribing  it  to  the  unappcased  wrath  of  Al- 
mighty Giod,  now  hurled  in  all  its  tremendous  vehemence 
upon  this  aiustrious  sufferer;  others,  to  the  temptation  and 
onset  of  the  Devil,  into  whose  tyranny,  during  this  hour  rf 
darkness,  he  was  freely  delivered ;  and  others  to  the  whole 
accumulated  weight  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  which  tbe 
wisdom  and  justice  of  God  appointed  that  he  should  now  sus- 
tain, in  order  that  he  might  experimentally  feel  tbetr  infinite 
demerit,  and,  by  supporting  in  his  own  person  the  oppressive 
load,  accomplish  the  proper  atonement  and  expia^on  of  them. 
1  hope  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  equity,  rectitude,  and  good- 
ness of  God,  and  to  justify  the  conduct  o£  our  Lord  on  this 

•  Ifatt  paUUwd  fn  London,  ITTl. 
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occasion,  by  evmcing  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  transaction 
which  eclipses,  or  in  the  least  diminishes  the  lustre  of  1^8 
divine  character,  will  be  deemed  laudable,  however  I  may 
have  failed  in  the  execution  of  mj  design.  I  had  not  seen, 
till  within  these  few  weeks,  Mr.  Moore's  excellent  pamphlet 
on  this  subject,  which  was  published  bj  Doctors  Lardner  and 
Fleming,  and  printed  bj  Noon,  1757.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  as  it  is  no  small  confirmation  of  this 
Essay,  to  find  that  the  reflections  and  sentiments  of  this 
ingenious  writer  on  this  subject  have  so  happily  coincided 
and  harmonized  with  my  own. 


DISSERTATION. 

Bt  the  adversaries  of  our  divine  religion  it  has  often  been 
suggested  that  the  concluding  scenes  of  our  Bedeemei^s  life 
are  attended  with  circumstances  which  reflect  no  great  honor 
upon  his  character.  From  that  expression,  My  God!  my 
God!  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mef  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Deists  asserteth,  that  our  Saviour,  a  little  before  his 
death,  publicly  renounced  the  cause  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  even  died  in  that  renunciation.  How  injurious 
and  false  this  aspersion  is,  need  not  be  evinced,  since  the 
whole  tenor  of  our  Saviour's  history  contradicts  it,  and  every- 
where displays  a  most  exalted  and  consummate  virtue.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  should 
publicly  abjure  his  reli^on,  and  yet  die  to  confirm  it  and  give 
it  its  last  sanction.  He  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth, 
and  he  gave  the  strongest  proof  of  the  justness  of  his  preten- 
sions to  the  character  he  assumed,  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
and  Lawgiver  of  the  world,  and  that  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  embarked  was  the  cause  of  God  and  Truth,  for  he  sealed 
this  cause  with  his  blood. 

His  agony  in  the  garden  of  Grethsemane  has  been  very 
undeservedly  the  subject  of  calumny  and  detraction.  It  has 
not  infrequently  been  inthnated,  tliat  during  this  scene  of 
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■aSerings  our  Lord's  behaTior  was  very  for  from  being  con- 
sistent with  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that  he  meanly  and  ab- 
jectly shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  calamities  which,  notwith- 
standing, it  was  his  destiny  to  meet.*  Persons,  who  have 
rejected  Christianity,  and  alleged  the  causes  <^  their  rejecUng 
it,  have  insinuated,  among  other  things,  that  this  agony  c^ 
grief  hath  all  the  appearance  of  a  dishonorable  timidity,  that 
our  Saviour  in  a  dispirited  manner  sunk  under  the  afflictions 
which  he  had  rashly  brought  upon  himself,  by  assuming  the 
character  of  a  Reformer,  —  whereas,  if  ho  had  been  conscious 
that  his  doctrines  were  true,  and  that  his  misdon  was  divinely 
authorized,  he  would  have  sustiuncd  them  with  an  heroic 
fortitude  and  magnanimity  worthy  such  a  cause.  Instead  of 
this,  in  the  prospect  of  his  last  sufferings,  he  is  overwhelmed 
ID  despondency,  and  betrays  a  pusillanimity  unworthy  a  com- 
mon philosopher.  Instead  of  embracing  with  virtuous  trans- 
port BO  noble  an  occasion,  now  offered  him,  of  attesting  the 
troth  of  his  mission  and  ministry  by  sufferings,  he  a^irinVn 
back  at  the  view  of  them,  falls  into  dishonorable  tremors,  is 
plunged  into  the  last  terror  and  confusion,  and  with  vehement 
importunity  implores  Almighty  God  to  extricate  and  save 
him  &om  them.     Xe(  this  cap  pau  from  mt  1 

But  if  we  impartially  consider  the  history  in  which  this 
agony  of  distress  and  sorrow  is  recorded,  wo  shall  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not  want  either  of  virtue  or  of  fortitude  to 
BuBtiun  his  impending  sufferings,  which  dictated  these  words. 
There  b  nothing  in  them  inconsistent  with  the  genend  tenor 
of  his  conduct, — nothing  in  them  that  can  make  ns  suspect 
the  truth  of  his  pretensions,  or  that  in  the  least  diminishes 
the  divine  worth  and  dignity  of  his  character.  Our  Saviour 
waa  clothed  with  human  nature,  and  is  he  to  he  censured  for 
having  the  sensibilities  of  human  nature  P  Is  bis  conduct  to 
be  loaded  with  reproach  and  contumely,  because  ho  was  not 
ft  proud,  unfeeling  Stoie,t  and  did  not  manifest  an  en^re 

*  B<«  VoltaiM's  kte  treatln  &r  la  Teltnaiet. 

t  "  Wu  tbcro  not  HomMhiiw  pndUaniiiiotxi  and  incomtant  in  tf'i*  P"^ 
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apnthy  and  insenaibilily  in  his  Eufferings?  Is  it  any  dls- 
puragemcnt  to  our  blessed  Lord,  any  imputation  on  his  wis- 
dom or  his  virtue,  that  he  was  affected  with  the  sorrows  and 
snfferings  of  humanity  ?  "  Jesus,"  as  a  judicious  writer  has 
well  observed,  "  was  sensible  of  his  own  and  others'  sufier- 
inga,  and  conceived  a  dread  and  horror  at  them.  He  wad  so 
tore  amaxed  and  full  of  grief,  as  earnestJy  to  pray,  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  cup  might  pass  away  from  him.  A  fnie 
picture  this  of  genuine  humanity  in  distress.  It  is  natural  to 
us  to  hate  pain,  and  to  have  an  abhorrence  of  misery.  The 
constitution  of  our  beings  requires  it  should  be  so.  It  is  the 
first  and  strongest  principle  the  Creator  hath  cast  into  the 
hnman  frame.  The  philosophy  taught  in  the  heathen  world 
by  Zeno  and  his  followers,  that  pains  and  afflictions  are  no 
evils,  and  that  a  wise  man  should  be  hardened  against  all 
sense  of  them,  was  truly  perversive,  not  perfective  of  the 
nature  of  man.     To  feel  calamities  when  they  como  upon  ua, 

of  oar  Sarioar'a  conduct  1  I  answer.  No.  ThoM  exprcMioiis  ftra  tar 
too  narah,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  our  Lotd  without  nunifeat  iajnalice. 
Ho  hftd  not,  indeed,  that  intivpidily.  Tot  which  tho  rndo  hciDca  of  hiMorj 
arc  celebrated,  who  were  fcarlesi  and  nndannted  in  tbcir  greatoit  dan- 
gen.  What  then  1  Was  a  chanctcr  expected  in  him  that  itqnlied  a 
peculiar  warmth  of  the  blood  and  juicea,  and  the  impetna  of  some  ciiml. 
no]  passion,  to  form  and  exhibit !  Katnial  connige  i^  well  known  to  be 
nechiiniciil,  and  to  rise  and  fall  with  a  certain  temperature  of  the  body. 
Tho  passionH,  saja  Mr,  Grove,  which  haro  moel  filled  the  world  with 
heroa,  are  vaiTiglon/,  aod  a  dread  of  the  reproach  of  eowardiee.  Moral 
Philosophy,  Vol.  ir.  p.  259,  What  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  blesicd 
Jeena  is  a  perfectly  moral  character.  Now  a  manly,  virtuona  courage  ii 
so  far  from  being  incompatiblo  with,  that  it  supposes,  fear.  For  aa  that 
ia  inapired  with  a  senae  of  what  is  joat  and  honorable,  tbe  fear  of  infamy 
to  one's  aelf,  or  of  injury  to  olhen,  moat  needa  lake  place,  inasmuch  aa 
the  objecta  are  evils  that  onght,  if  poatibte,  to  be  avoided,  and  when  and 
in  whomsoever  those  fcora  ahall  coindde  with  tbe  oatiu^  fear  of  death,  a 
passive  fortitnJo  is  tdl  tliat  can  be  expected. 

"  And  as  lo  incan$l(iiKy  of  mind,  I  ask,  Who  ia  there  among  the  aona 
of  men,  or  what  are  ihcy,  whom  the  orciunBtancea  of  time  and  place,  in 
wepoct  to  a  cracl  and  ignominiona  death,  will  not  aensibly  afl^l  A 
pason,  doomed  to  auQer  at  a  ttate  criminal,  may  indeed  pat  on  the  stoic 
on  meh  an  occauon,  and  in  point  of  prudence,  a*  it  i>  called,  or  for  the 
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or  npoo  others,  and  to  give  vent  to  our  tpare,"  is  much  more 
congruous  and  euiluble  to  our  frame  and  station,  than  the 
apathy  and  rant  of  the  Stoios.  Wc  are  connected  wiih  flesh 
and  blood,  made  with  gclHbh  and  social  alfectians  and  passions, 
and  placed  here  in  a  state  of  dbcipline;  and  a  tender,  suscep- 
tible temper  better  becomes  us,  and  will  sooner  perfect  our 
virtue,  than  insensibility  and  foolhardincss.  This  coQsidera- 
tion  alone,  if  there  were  none  other,  should  make  us  not 
ashamed  of  Jesus  in  his  agony  in  the  garden,  or  on  the 
cross."  t 

The  following  account  of  this  nwfiU  scene  is  exhibited  by 
the  four  ETangelisls.  "  When  Jesus  had  spoken  these  words 
^tbftt  consolatory  discourse  recorded  in  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth, and  sixteenth  chapters  of  Si.  Jolm's  Gospel]  he  went 
forth  with  his  disciples  oyer  the  brook  Cedron,  where  was  a 
garden  [Gethsemane],  into  wliich  he  entered  and  his  disciples. 
And  he  saith  to  the  disciples.  Sit  yo  here,  while  I  go  and 

nice  of  his  honor,  BtiSo  his  pauions  from  tlie  viewof  othcn.  And  no 
doabt  but  tihat  this  has  often  been  the  cose.  Bat  oar  Lonl  acted  apon 
no  sneh  mean  motiTGa.  Eo  fell  ihiogs  lo  impress  him  difTcrcatiy,  and  be 
told  what  he  felt.  The  mind  is  not  nnswcrable  for  theee  diSbrent  impmi- 
■ioni.  Thef  ara  nnat-oidable  lo  it,  and  the  result  of  tlic  hnmaii  frame. 
Had  not  Jesna  aliown  a  reluctancj  to  the  evils  now  before  him,  the  ceality 
of  hia  infferings  might  joitl;  have  l>cen  cojlcd  in  question.  And  &a  for 
was  he  in  this  his  behaTJor  from  acting  bd  incoaiiilenl  or  incvnitant  part, 
diat,  notwithstanding  he  felt  a  greater  nneaaioess  to  himself  thun  at  any 
Other  time,  he  stood  firm  (o  the  noble  nnolntion  he  hod  formed,  of  an 
cntini  ■obmisaiTo  obedience  to  tbo  Divine  Will.  There  is  iheo  no  im- 
peachment of  tbe  conrage  and  constancy  of  oar  Lord.  Hia  character 
mnaios  nnsoIiiiHl,  j«a,  shinca  through  Uio  darltcBt  cloud  lluit  ever  passed 
orer  him."  —  Moore  on  onr  Saviour's  Agony,  pp.  88  -  90. 

•  They  who  of  bU  writers  nnderloko  to  imitate  nnlure  moat,  oil  intro- 
duce eren  their  heroes  weeping.  Sec  how  Homer  represents  Ulysses, 
Od.  I,  yer.  151 ;  n.  tcc  7,  8.  The  tcan  of  men  are  in  trndi  Tcrj'  differ, 
ent  from  tbe  eric*  and  ejnlalions  of  children.  They  ore  silent  strcums, 
and  flow  from  other  causes ;  commonly  »omo  tender,  or  perhaps  pliilo- 
sophicsl,  leflectioa.  It  is  easy  lo  see  how  liord  hearts  and  dry  eyes  come 
to  be  &ahionaIile.  But,  for  all  that,  it  ii  ccrtuo  the  glandala  lachtyaala 
am  BOt  made  fbr  nodting.    Beligioa  of  Nature  Delineated,  p.  139,  note. 

t  Hoon  OD  onr  Sariour's  Afpaj,  pp.  109, 103. 
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praj  yonder.  And  he  took  with  him  Peter  and  the  two  sons 
of  Zebedec,  and  began  to  be  sorrowful,  to  be  sore  amazed, 
and  very  heavy.  And  he  saith  to  them,  My  soul  is  exceed- 
ing sorrowful,  even  unto  death:  tarry  ye  here  and  watch. 
And  he  was  withdrawn  from  them  about  a  stone's  cast,  and 
fell  on  the  ground  and  prayed,  saying,  O  my  Father,  if  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me !  nevertheless,  not  my  will, 
but  thine,  be  done !  And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and 
findeth  them  fast  asleep,  and  saith  unto  Peter,  What^  could 
ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  Watch  ye  and  pray,  lest 
ye  entep  into  temptation ;  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak.  He  went  away  the  second  time,  and  prayed,  0  my 
Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink 
it,  thy  will  be  done !  And  he  came  and  found  them  asleep 
again,  for  their  eyes  were  heavy,  neither  wist  they  what  to 
answer  him.  And  he  Icfl  them  and  went  away  again,  and 
prayed  the  third  time,  saying  the  same  words.  And  there 
appeared  an  angel  unto  him  from  heaven,  strengthening  him. 
And  being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  more  earnestly,  and  his 
sweat  was,  as  it  were,  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down  to 
the  ground.  And  when  he  rose  from  prayer,  and  was  come 
to  his  disciples,  he  found  them  sleeping  for  sorrow ;  and  he 
saith  unto  them,  Sleep  on  now  and  take  your  rest:  it  is 
enough,  the  hour  is  come :  behold,  the  Son  of  Man  is  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  Df  sinners."  *  Let  the  reader  figure  to 
himself  our  Lord's  situation  at  this  time,  and  consider  what 
images  must  necessarily  obtrude  upon  his  mind.  His  ministry 
was  now  closed,  —  he  was  in  a  few  moments  to  be  appre- 
hended and  treacherously  delivered  into  the  power  of  those 
who  had  long  thirsted  for  his  blood,  —  his  beloved  disciples 
were  going  to  abandon  him  in  his  adversity,  —  and  in  two  days' 
time,  by  wicked  hands,  he  would  be  crucified  and  slain.  Jesus 
now  had  a  strong  conscious  perception  of  all  these  impending 
calamities.     Let  the  reader's  imagination  represent  to  him 


*  I  have  formed  the  several  drcamstances  xelatied  by  different  Erango* 
lists  into  one  continaed  narratiYe. 
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the  state  of  our  Saviour's  mind  in  this  awful  crisis;  and 
with  the  full  idea  of  his  situation  before  him,  let  him  con- 
sider, whether  the  foUowing  painful  reflections  crowding  into 
his  soul,  in  this  melancholy  hour,  might  not  naturally  produce 
that  scene  of  distress  and  horror  the  sacred  writers  have 
recorded. 

Section   I. 

One  cause  which  no  doubt  greatly  contributed  to  distress 
our  blessed  Saviour,  now  his  ministry  was  concluded,  was  the 
distressing  reflection  that  his  painful  labors  and  benevolent  at- 
tempts to  convert  and  reform  the  Jews  had  proved  generally 
unsuccessful.  In  the  fulness  of  time  God  the  Father  liad  sent 
him  from  heaven  among  men,  and  empowered  him  to  work 
many  stupendous  and  beneficent  miracles  in  confirmation  of  his 
divine  mission  and  character.  In  the  space  of  tlirce  years 
and  a  half,  he  had  in  person  visited  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  of  Judeea,  and  ia  all  of  them  hod  effected  such  aston- 
ishing operations  and  supematui-al  cures,  as  could  evidently 
be  ascribed  to  nothing  but  to  the  immediate  power  and 
agency  of  God.  He  had  delivered  to  his  country  a  perfect 
system  of  religion  and  morals,  enforced  by  the  strongest  en- 
couragements, and  recommended  by  hi^  own  virtuous  and 
irreproachable  conduct.  And  yet  his  conduct,  his  doctrines, 
his  precepts,  his  miracles,  had  been  able  to  make  little  im- 
pression on  the  hearts  of  this  depraved  people.  They  de- 
ipised  the  meanness  of  his  birth  and  the  obscurity  of  his 
family.  They  were  prejudiced  against  the  place  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  declared  it  impossible  that  a  prophet  should  ever 
arise  out  of  Narorcth.  So  averse  had  tlicy  been  from  all 
conviction  and  instruction,  and  so  deliberately  determined  to 
shut  their  eyes  against  the  clearest  light,  that  they  attributed 
the  most  anaazing  displays  of  Divine  power  to  a  compact 
and  intercourse  with  Beelzebub.  This  man  doth  not  woiIl 
miracles,  but  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the  dcvib.  Instead 
of  attending  his  public  ministry  with  minds  sincerely  disposed 
for  tlie  reception  of  truth,    they  contrived  low  clandestme 
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arts  to  ensnare  him,  and  hoped,  from  some  incautious  ex- 
pressions into  which  thej  might  hetraj  him,  to  accuse  him  as 
a  traitor  to  the  Roman  government,  and  effectuate  his  con- 
denmation  and  death  as  an  enemy  to  Caesar.  These  were  the 
illiberal  and  dishonorable  expedients  thej  employed  to  murder 
the  Messiah.  Are  such  principles  and  dispositions  as  these 
friendly  to  truth  and  virtue  ?  Is  a  nation,  which  manifests 
such  a  character  as  this,  and  frames  such  measures  as  these 
against  the  life  of  a  holy  and  good  man  for  remonstrating 
against  their  superstition,  bigotry,  and  immoralities,  to  be 
convinced  by  the  force  of  evidence,  and  moved  by  the 
charms  of  an  amiable  example  ?  So  far  were  they  from 
examining  his  doctrines  and  pretensions  to  the  high  character 
he  assumed,  with  coolness  and  candor,  that  they  practised 
every  method  to  prevent  them  from  being  admitted,  and  ex- 
cluded those  from  their  synagogues  who  openly  professed 
them.  How  determined  and  inveterate  their  virulence  was 
against  our  Lord's  person  and  usefulness,  we  may  judge  from 
this  single  most  egregious  instance  of  it,  their  solemnly  de- 
liberating in  coimcil  to  destroy  Lazarus,  merely  for  being  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  miracles.*  Impossible,  therefore,  was 
it  for  our  Saviour  to  propagate  his  religion  in  a  nation  so 
prejudiced  and  depraved.  All  his  attempts  to  make  them 
virtuous  and  everlastingly  happy  proved  ineffectual. 

Now  this  wrung  his  benevolent  heart  with  the  acutest' 
anguish.  The  consideration  that  his  country  should  have 
rejected  that  system  of  divine  truths  he  had  been  delegated 
from  God  his  Father  to  deliver  to  them,  overwhelmed  him 
in  the  deepest  sorrow  and  distress.  When  he  now  reviewed 
the  past  years  of  his  ministry,  it  filled  him  with  great  and 
painful  concern,  that  his  miracles  had  been  so  numerous,  but 
his  success  so  very  inconsiderable.  He  ^ad  made  it  the 
uniform  study  of  his  life  to  diffiise  happiness  around  him, 
to  do  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men,  had  perfonned 

*  "  Bat  the  chief  priests  consulted  that  they  mig^  P^^  lAzanu  also  to 
death."    John  xii.  10. 
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the  most  benevolent  cures,  taught  the  most  excelleat  doo- 
trines,  exhibited  a  perfect  character,  to  engage  bis  country 
to  embrace  a  religion  vrhich  came  recommended  and  enforced 
by  so  many  evidences  of  its  crcdibilily  and  divine  auUiority. 
But  what  converts  had  he  made,  vrhat  effects  had  the  cause 
of  God  and  truth,  of  liberty  and  immortality,  produced? 
7^1*  was  the  painful  reflection  which  now  wounded  his  souL 
He  had  come  to  his  own,  but  his  own  had  not  received  him! 
That  nation,  whose  guardian  angel  he  hod  probably  ever 
been,  and  whom  he  bad  anxiously  superintended  in  cvciy 
period  of  time  and  change  of  government,  had  now  rejected 
his  person  and  his  doctrines,  and  were  going  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  his  blood  as  an  impostor.  This  disingcnuity  and 
ingratitude  transfixed  his  soul,  and  a  painful  review  of  the 
insuperable  prejudices,  enormous  corruptions,  and  dclermined 
impenifency  of  his  country  must  uecessarily  oppress  him,  in 
thisAour  of  darkness,  with  very  deep  distress,  and  contribute 
its  weight  of  woes  to  produce  that  agony  which  he  now 
endured. 

Section  n. 

Another  cause  which  conduced  to  occasion  this  extreme 
dejection  and  sorrow  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  was  Ibe  perccp- 
&n  he  had  that  he  would  immediately  be  abandoned  by  all 
his  disciples  and  friends  in  these  his  last  extremities.  If  my 
readers  have  ever  known,  by  unhappy  experience,  the  cruelty 
and  infelicity  of  being  deserted  by  a  friend,  at  a  time  of  im- 
pending adversity  and  distress,  let  them  now  recall  to  mind 
what  they  suffered  on  that  occasion,  and  transfer  their  thoughts 
to  our  Saviour's  sensibilities  in  the  like  circumstances.  His 
disciples  had  been  the  companions  of  his  labors.  He  had 
selected  them  from  the  world  to  be  his  attendants  and  friends. 
To  them  he  had  unbosomed  his  souL  Having  loved  his  own, 
he  bved  them  unto  the  end,  says  St.  John.  He  mtuntained  for 
them  a  moat  faitliful  and  affectionate  love,  from  the  time  he 
chose  them  to  the  last  period  of  his  life.  They  bad  relin- 
quished thdr  ftmilies,  their  occupations,  and  all  their  con- 
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nections,  to  adhere  to  him  and  his  cause.  Thej  had  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  ministry  accompanied  him  from  place 
to  place,  and  mutually  shared  with  him  the  reproach  and 
odium  of  the  world.  But  O  dire  reverse !  O  Adversity, 
how  seldom  art  thou  a  witness  to  faithful  friendship !  The 
companions  of  his  labors,  from  whose  fidelity  he  might  rea- 
sonably expect  consolation,  and  whose  firm  adherence  to  his 
person  and  interests  he  might  naturally  hope  would  now  give 
a  sanction  to  the  cause  he  and  they  had  espoused,  dishonor- 
ably desert  him.  Wlien  these  last  calamities  invade  him,  lo, 
they  fly,*  and  suffer  persecution  and  death  to  overwhelm  him, 
alone  and  unsupported.  At  a  time  when  probably  he  should 
want  the  aids  of  true  friendship  most,  to  attest  his  innocence 
and  assuage  his  sufferings,  they  have  abandoned  him,  and 
appear  ashamed  of  the  cause  in  which  they  had  all  em- 
barked. 

But  not  only  their  unfaithfulness  and  disgraceful  desertion 
of  him,  but  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Judas,  no  doubt, 
in  these  moments  he  now  spent  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
must  wound  his  generous  mind  with  the  most  cruel  anguish. 
We  find  that  this  baseness  of  Judas  gave  our  Lord  great 
distress.  "  When  Jesus  had  thus  said,  he  was  trottbied  tn 
tpint,  and  testified  and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
one  of  you  shall  betray  me ! "  John  xiii.  21.  The  reflection, 
that,  in  that  small  number  whom  he  had  selected  to  be  his 
particular  friends  and  companions,  one  should  prove  so  un 
grateful  and  perfidious  as  for  a  paltry  sum  to  betray  him  to 
his  enemies,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  should  see  this 
very  person,  whom  he  had  admitted  into  his  friendship,  head- 
ing a  mob  to  apprehend  him,  —  the  bitter  reflection  must  rend 
a  bosom  so  susceptible  as  our  Saviour's  appeareth  to  be. 
"Great  minds  have  a  delicacy  in  their  perception.  They 
feel  ingratitude  more  than  others,  as  they  are  less  deserving 


*  "  At  simnl  intonuit,  fugiunt,  nee  nosdtur  nlHi 
Agminibas  comitam  qui  modo  dnctos  tani*" 
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of  it.  And  indeed  the  best  of  men  have  met  with  this  Eort 
<rf  ill  usage.  David,  more  than  once,  deplores  the  like,  in 
language  which  shows  how  sensihly  he  was  touched.  '  Tea, 
my  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  who  did  eat  of 
my  bread,  bath  lift  up  his  bcci  ngamat  me.  For  it  was  not 
an  enemy  that  reproached  me,  then  I  could  have  borne  it ; 
but  it  was  thou,  a  man  mine  equal,  my  guide,  and  mine  ac- 
quaintance.'"* 

Such  was  the  situation  of  our  Saviour.  Kcjectcd  by  the 
Jews  !  abandoned  by  his  disciples.  The  review  of  life  pwn- 
fiU,  the  immediale  prospect  full  of  horror.  Invaded  witi 
Buch  complicated  distress,  can  wc  wonder  that  he  should  so 
earnestly  implore  Almighty  God  to  save  him  from  tliis  hour, 
and  to  let  this  cup  pass  from  liim  that  he  might  not  drink  it? 
It  is  the  natural  language  of  piety  and  virtue  in  distress:  the 
first  prayer  which  a  dependent  creature  in  afflictive  circum- 
stances  addresses  to  Heaven. 

Section  m. 
Another  cause  which  may  justly  be  assigned  to  account  for 
this  agony  and  the  petition  he  preferred  to  God,  was  the 
strong  perception  of  Chat  insult,  ignominy,  and  torture  he  was 
eboitly  to  endure.  The  perception  of  these  dreadful  evils, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  greatly  impressed  hia  miad,  and 
strongly  affected  his  exquisitely  tender  and  delicate  sciiBibili- 
ties.  Hia  nund  anticipated  all  that  cruel  and  inhuman  treat- 
ment he  should  very  shortly  experience,  —  the  immediate 
arrest  and  seizure  of  his  person,  bis  illegal  trial,  his  impris- 
onment OS  an  impostor,  his  outrage  from  the  Roman  soldiers, 
who  would  treat  him  with  the  last  indignities,  scourge  bim, 
clothe  bim  in  robes  of  mock  royalty,  and  insult  bim  as  the 
rival  and  enemy  of-Cccsar,  —  and,  as  the '  compleliou  of  all 
these  evils,  bis  condemnation  to  suffer  the  ignominious  and 
excruciating  death  of  crucifixion.  Over  these  scenes  hia 
nund  now  brooded.    He  had  the  full  idea  of  them  impressed 

'  Bm  Uoom's  Twfjaif,  p.  46. 
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on  his  soul.  In  the  dire  apprehension  of  these  impending 
horrors,  a  mind  possessed  of  such  exquisite  sensibilities  must 
suffer  great  depression.  The  view  of  these  approaching  evils 
forced  from  him  that  petition,  Father,  save  me  from  this 
hour !  By  which  is  manifestly  meant  the  hour  of  death,  as 
Grotius  judiciously  inteq^rets  it.  It  is  to  this  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  refers,  when  he  says,  that  our 
Lord  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  offered  up  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, with  strong  crying  and  tears,  imto  Him  that  was  able  to 
save  from  death.  Heb.  v.  7.  I  leave  it  to  my  reader's 
imagination  to  represent  the  situation  of  his  Saviour  in  these 
moments.  Let  any  person,  endowed  with  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  declare,  whether  in  such  circumstances  the  petition, 
Ld  this  cup  pass  from  me,  be  not  natural  language,  and  an 
exit  big  with  barbarity,  contumely,  and  horror  is  not  to  be 
deprecated.  If  the  human  mind  shudders  at  the  fancied 
representation  of  pain  so  exquisite  and  durable,  and  a  death 
so  excruciating  and  reproachful,  who  can  with  any  consistency 
and  honor  censure  our  Saviour,  in  such  a  situation,  for  discov- 
ering a  sense  of  it  ?  "We  might  as  reasonably  blame  him  for 
being  a  man,  and  for  having  the  common  affections,  feelings,, 
and  sensations  of  human  nature.  Was  our  Saviour  a  frantic 
and  extravagant  Stoic,  whose  divine  tranquillity  pain  and 
human  evils  could  not  solicit  ?  Did  he  ever  teach  his  follow- 
ers that  pain  was  no  evil,  or  in  his  own  person  ever  discover 
a  total  apathy  and  unconsciousness  of  the  calamities  and 
sufferings  with  which  he  encountered?  Nothing  less  true. 
He  assumed  humanity,  and  had  all  the  sensibilities  of  hu- 
manity. He  had,  says  the  Apostle,  a  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, being  tempted  in  all  points  just  as  we  are.  Our  Lord 
discovered  great  sensibility  of  soul.  Jesus  wept,  —  shed  tears 
at  the  grave  of  liis  amiable  deceased  friend,  Lazarus.  Tears 
were  also  observed  to  stream  from  his  eyes,  when  he  looked 
down  upon  the  city  and  uttered  those  pathetic  expressions 
over  it  O  that  thou,  even  thou,  hadst  known  the  things  that 
belong  to  thy  everlasting  peace;  but  now  they  are  hidden 
from  thine  eyes!    He  had  an  exquisite  sense  of  human 
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misery.  In  these  unhappy  exigencies  lie  n'ould  offer  up 
prayers  and  sopplicalions  with  strong  crjing  nnd  tears.  And 
■  could  brutal  insult,  illegal  condemnation,  opprobrious  mockery, 
disgraceful  imprisonment,  cruel  buffeting  and  scourging  a 
mock  inTestiture  with  royalty,  public  ignominy  and  cruciiixion 
invade  his  heart,  unaffected  and  unimpressed?  Would  not 
the  certain  immediate  prospect  of  this  tnun  of  evils  make 
strong  impressions  on  a  mind  so  susceptible  of  strong  im- 
pressions? Hod  he  met  and  sustained  the  shock  with  un- 
feeling unconccmedness,  and  supported  these  his  sufferings 
with  an  absolute  insensibility  of  them,  it  would  then  have 
been  asserted  that  he  was  not  reaUtj  invested  with  human 
nature,  and  that  the  assertions  of  his  historians,  tbat  he  was 
a  man,  were  entirely  hypothetical  and  imaginary.  If  he  had 
endured  these  evils  with  a  torpid  composure,  it  would  have 
been  said  that  he  never  felt  tbcm,  and  that  the  human  form 
he  exhibited  to  the  world  was  merely  ideal  and  visionary. 
So  that  in  this  case  strong  objections  would  have  been  formed 
against  the  truth  and  reality  of  his  person.  Hod  he  met  his 
sufferings  with  a  fearless  intrepidity,  and  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  them  with  an  idiot  serenity,  the  world,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  have  been  more  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct,  would 
have  formed  it  into  an  argument  against  the  truth  of  Uie 
Christian  religion,  and  reviled  its  author  as  a  frantic  Stoic  or 
an  unfeeling  enthusiast. 

Do  we  admire  some  of  the  philosophers  for  their  contempt 
of  pain  ?  Do  we  applaud  their  boasted  tranquillity  of  mind, 
which  no  tortures  could  discompose,  and  secretly  wish  that 
our  Lord  had  sustained  his  affliction  with  as  great  constancy 
and  fortitude  as  some  of  them?  But  let  me  freely  declare, 
that  if  we  admire  these  old  sages  for  their  doctrines  of  in- 
sensibility of  pain,  and  for  their  serenity  of  mind  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  racking  disorders,  we  really  admire  them 
for  philosophical  madness,  and  n  wild,  extravagant,  infatuated 
quixotism.  Our  passions  ore  part  of  our  nature.  They  can 
never  be  eradicated.  We  can  by  no  arts  and  arguments 
annihilate   oar  sen^bilities.     It  is  frenzy  to  attempt  or  to 
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affect  it     Oar  Saviour  never  taught,  or  practised  upon,  such 
an  unnatural  system.    He  had  the  same  perception  of  human 
misery  with  ourselves,  and'  suffered  in  the  conflict,  just  as  we 
do.     Dr.  Whitby  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  extreme 
dejection  and  agony  of  our  Saviour  arose  from  the  strongly 
impressed  apprehension  of  those  dreadful  sufferings  which 
would  so  speedily  befall  him,  and  further  says,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  assign  any  other  cause  of  this  excess  of 
sorrow  and  dispiritcdness  which  now  seized  him.     Some  con- 
siderable time  before,  the  thought  of  this  violent  exit  seems 
greatly  to  have  impressed  our  Saviour's*  mind.    "  I  have  a  ^ 
baptism  to  be  baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  until  it 
be  accomplished  I    Now  is  my  soul  troubled :  but  what  shall 
I  say?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour!"     Consider  the 
wretchedness  of  such  a  death !    The  exquisite  torture  of  hav- 
ing the  hands  and  feet  perforated  wi£h  nails,  being  fastened 
to  a  cross,  and  for  days  and  nights  continuing,  as  many  of 
these  wretches  did,  in  all  this  agonizing  pain,  till  all  the 
powers  of  life  were  exhausted  in  a  lingering  and  most  miser- 
able manner.     Think  of  this,  and  then  censure  our  blessed 
Lord  for  being  appalled  at  the  prospect    Think  of  what  he 
suffered,  and  you  will  see  cause  to  justify  the  petition  he 
preferred  to  Heaven  amidst  these  pangs:  "My  GrodI  my 
God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  '*    Impress  your  minds 
with  an  affecting  sense  of  a  person  so  illustrious,  of  innocence 
so  distressed,  of  sufferings  so  intense  and  durable,  of  indig- 
nities and  insults  so  dishonorable  and  injurious,  of  a  death 
so  excruciating  and  full  of  horror,  and  of  such  a  spectacle 
displayed  before  angels  and  men,  and  then  reflect  whether 
his  agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  may  not  be  accounted 
for.     Then  consider,  whether  you  cannot  ratianaUy  account 
for  sxich  a  supplication  in  such  a  situation :  O  my  Father,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me  I    It  was  the  near  prospect  and  antici- 
pation of  such  sufferings  and  such  an  exit  as  this,  which  made 
him,  in  the  days,  of  his  flesh,  offer  up  the  most  importunate 
requests  and  supplications,  with  strong  cries  and  tears,  to -that 
Bang  who  was  able  to  extricate  him  from  death,  —  and  ho 
was  heard  in  that  he  feared. 
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Section  IV. 


It  is  highlj'  probable  that  nt  thi^  time  our  Lord  bad  a 
strong  perception  .of  the  varioua  troubles  and  persecutions  to 
which  his  disciples  nod  followers  woiild  be  subjected,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  attachment  to  him  and  his  rchgion.  This 
thought  would  greatly  depress  him,  and  deeply  wound  his. 
tender  spiiiL  And  I  make  no  doubt  but  the  prescience  and 
distinct  view  he  had  of  that  multiplicity  of  sorrows  and  suf- 
ferings which  would  invade  his  adherents  afler  hie  death, 
greatly  contributed  to  hia  present  agony  and  extreme  dejec- 
tion. He  knew  they  had  to  contend  wiib  innumerable  diffi- 
culties in  attempting  to  reform  a  superstitious  and  corrupt 
world.  He  eyidently  foresaw  that  the  system  of  religion  and 
morals  he  had  delivered  would  everywhere  be  spoken  against, 
would,  on  account  of  its  genius  and  nature,  prove  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.  He  knew 
that,  for  propagating  bis  religion  in  the  world,  and  for  their 
inviolable  adherence  to  his  cause,  ihcy  would  endure  the  most 
miserable  torments  and  deaths  which  the  genius  of  men  could 
devise,  or  the  cruelty  and  odium  of  persecutors  inflict.  All 
these  scenes  of  future  persecution  now  crowded  into  his  mind, 
and  the  painful  anticipation  overwhelmed  him.  It  was  his 
exquisite  benevolent  feelings  which  occasioned  this  extreme 
distress.  The  reflection  that  so  many  innocent  persons 
should  be  involved  in  these  calamities  for  embracing  and 
'  spreading  his  doctrine,  was  too  painful  for  him  to  support.* 
They  were  for  several  centuries  to  struggle  under  the  incum- 
bent weight  of  eitabliihed  error  and  supcrsti^on, — prince 
and  ma^tratc,  priest  and  people,  would  be  confederated 
against  them, — they  were  to  wrestle,  not  only  against  flesh 
and  blood,  the  common  prejudices  of  mankind,  but  to  contend 
with  principalities  and  powers  and  spiritual   rulers  in  high 

•  Tui4(  yhp  vXiov  ^fxu 

S<^JiBda,  <Ed.  Tyna.,  v.  98, 
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places ;  the  secular  sword  would  be  everywhere  unsheathed 
to  extirpate  the  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked;  they 
would  be  driven  from  city  to  city,  from  countiy  to  country, 
Jews  and  Greeks  differing  in  other  things,  but  agreeing  in 
this,  to  exterminate  them  and  their  religion  from  the  world ; 
they  would  be  the  objects  of  such  implacable  odium  and 
detestation,  that  whoever  should  kill  them  would  bo  esteemed 
as  doing  God  eminent  ser\-ice  ;  they  were  to  endure  poverty 
and  indigence  for  their  unshaken  constancy  to  their  principles, 
to  wander  about  in  deserts  and  mountains,  and  to  seek  refuge 
in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented ;  they  were  to  be  precipitated  into  prisons  and  dun- 
geons, to  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  to  afford 
sport  and  diversion  for  a  brutal  rabble,  and  to  be  made  a 
spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  men ;  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  they  were  to  be  killed  all  the  day  long,  to  be  accounted 
as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.  These  subsequent  calamities  our 
Lord  perfectly  knew.  He  saw  the  gathering  storm  which 
would  soon  break  over  their  heads.  He  had  met  with  every 
injury  and  indignity  for  his  endeavors  to  reform  a  wicked 
nation,  and  from  his  own  experience  he  knew  that  the  same 
principles  and  conduct  in  them  would  produce  the  same  con- 
sequences, and  render  them  equally  obnoxious  to  a  depraved 
world.  He  knew  they  had  every  opposition  to  expect  from 
those  whose  religious  errors  they  condcnmed,  and  whose  im- 
moralities they  freely  censured  ;  that  superstitious  and  wicked 
persons,  of  all.  others,  would  most  strenuously  exert  them- 
selves to  destroy  a  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness,  by 
murdering  those  who  attempted  to  erect  and  establish  it 
This  reflection  awakened  all  his  tenderness,  and  his  benevo- 
lence made  him  feel  exquisite  anguish  for  his  faithful,  suffering 
followers.  Here  his  affections  were  powerfully  excited,  and 
his  painful  solicitude  for  the  future  fortunes  of  his  disciples 
overpowered  his  soul.  He  loved  them  with  the  greatest 
warmth  and  delicacy  of  affection.  Having  loved  his  own 
who  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  to  the  end ;  and  this 
love  caused  him  to  enter  intimately  into  their  future  distresses, 
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and  afiectionatelj  to  share  iLem  b^  a  generous  condolence. 
He  antedated  them,  he  represented  tlicm  Etronglj  to  his  mind, 
and  by  a  painful  anticipation,  and  cxciiiisite  sympathy,  now 
felt  all  the  eevero  force  and  weight  of  these  evils.  'WTiat 
mental  anxiety  and  distress  he  felt  on  account  of  their  future 
miseries  and  persecutions  appears  from  that  consolatory  dia- 
course,  recorded  by  St.  John,  which  was  addressed  to  these 
hia  mournful  and  melancholy  friend:<,  who  were  in  the  hut 
dejection  at  the  thought  of  his  departure  from  tliem.  If  the 
world  hate  you,  you  know  that  it  haled  me  before  it  hated 
you.  Remember  the  word  that  I  said  to  you.  The  servant  is 
not  greater  than  his  Lord.  If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they 
will  also  persecute  yon  ;  if  they  have  insidiously  watched  my 
words,  they  will  insidiously  walch  yours  also.  Verily  I  say 
onto  you,  you  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  ihc  world  shall  re- 
joice. "With  great  reason,  therefore,  wc  may  suppose  that  all 
these  Bcenea  of  future  woe  now  crowded  into  our  Lord's  mind 
at  once.  Love,  pity,  sympathy,  benevolence,  were  the  great 
emotions  and  passions  which  labored  in  his  breast  The 
opposition  his  cause  would  meet  with  in  the  world,  and  the 
dreadAil  snfierings  in  which  those  would  be  involved  who 
maintained  it,  wning  bis  heart  with  the  acutest  anguish,  and 
overwhelmed  it  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  This  painful  reflec- 
tioii,  conspiringwith  tiie  other  causes  I  have  alleged,  produced 
the  deplorable  situation  here  recorded,  rendered  him  unequal 
to  the  shock,  made  the  assistance  of  an  angel  necessary  to 
rapport  and  strengthen  him,  and  caused  him  to  sweat,  as  it 
were,*  great  drops  of  blood  falling  to  the  ground. 

*  Obscrva,  this  a  only  a  liinile  or  comparison  of  Iho  Erangelist  to 
Uliutratt  Ihe  profiatneu  of  onr  Saviour's  sweat.  'Ey/wro  3«  6  iSpus 
aiTav'tlSEl6p6ii$oi  oiiiaTot,  Luko  xxIL  44.  Just  u  all  the  fbur 
ETangolistB,  intending  to  givo  thtir  reader  a  just  idea  of  tbo  rapid  dtacent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Christ.  aHer  bis  bapliam,  compare  it  to  the 
Tthciti/  of  a  dove,  'OSEI  vpivrtpw/,  —  not  that  thollolj  Spirit  assnini^ 
the  Aape  of  a  dove,  but  descended  and  alighted  upon  our  Lord  with  the 
rapidilg  with  which  a  dove  darti  from  the  skj  to  tb«  earth.  Probablf 
dure  wu  now  the  nme  jqipeaiaoce  u  at  the  day  of  FenteooM.    Hw 
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Section  V. 

It  appeareth  to  me,  also,  that  the  impcndmg  calamities  and 
ruin  of  his  country,  in  consequence  of  their  enormities  and 
of  their  ingratitude  and  wickedness  in  rejecting  and  crucify- 
ing him,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  principal  causes 
which  produced  this  agony.  It  is  a  very  unjust  and  ground- 
less objection  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  hath  advanced  against 
the  Christian  religion,  that  the  author  of  it  never  recom- 
mended private  friendship  and  the  love  of  our  country. 
Every  one  who  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
Christ,  cannot  but  know  that  our  Lord  was  an  example  of 
both  these.  From  his  most  intimate  friends,  the  Apostles,  he 
selected  one,  whose  amiable  temper  and  disposition  appear  to 
have  been  most  similar  to  his  own,  and  whom  he  honored 
with  a  peculiar  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  affection.  And 
how  well  he  loved  his  native  country  appears  from  the  whole 
of  his  life.  He  confined  his  instructions  and  labors  solely  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  declaring  that  to  them 
only  he  was  sent.  Never  was  there  a  philosopher  or  hero 
who  loved  his  country  with  a  more  generous  ardor  of  the 
truest  and  noblest  benevolence  than  our  blessed  Saviour,'  if  a 
constant  study  and  active  disposition  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  community  in  which  one  is  bom  may 
be  styled  the  love  of  one's  country.  Dear  to  us,  says  TuUy, 
are  our  parents,  our  children,  our  relations,  our  friends ;  but 
our  country   compriseth  and  cmbraceth  everything  that   is 

word  3p6fjLPoi  is  very  beautiful  and  oxprcssive.  It  does  not  occur  in  the 
New  Testament  but  only  in  this  passage.  It  signifies  larxfe  globules,  thick 
and  clammy  clots  of  gore  or  sweat,  pitch,  milk,  &c.  Hesydiins  explains 
Bpofi^os  by  aifxa  iraxv<,  nenijyhs  o)(  povvoi.  —  JJorafibs  Sifia  r^  vbari 
0p6fi^ovs  d<r<f)d\rov  dvabibdi  ttoXXov;,  "Mixed  with  the  water,  the 
river  sendeth  np  many  large  clots  of  bitumen."  Herodotus,  Clio,  p.  386, 
Vol.  I.  Glasg.  ^QoT  iv  yaKaicri  6p6fxPov  atfiaros  ov<iaxu.  JEschyli 
Chocph.,  vers.  531.  Qp6ii^  b*  €fu(tv  <ufiaros  ^«Xoir  yoKa.  Ibid, 
vers.  544.  Alfiaros  Bpdfx^s  lUKavas, "  Large  black  globules  of  blood." 
HSppocrates,  Lib.  HI.  ^  19,  edit  Linden. 
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dear  and  ralaable  to  na.  In  coDfoTmitj  lo  this  maxim  oar 
Saviour  really  acted.  He  broke  every  parental  and  fraternal 
connection,  all  the  lies  of  consangubity,  and  forsook  all  the 
endeanncQts  of  private  life  to  cooault  the  welfere  of  his 
country.  What  can  he  more  pathetic  and  expressive  of  the 
wannest  benevolence,  than  that  complaint  and  lamentation  he 
uttered  over  his  ineorrigihlo  and  devoted  country,  —  "  0  that 
thou,  even  thou,  Imdgt  known  in  this  tliy  day  the  things  that 
belong  to  thine  everlasting  peace  I  "  The  strong  p^crception 
he  had  of  their  imminent  calamities  forced  bim  in  this  plain- 
tive and  affectionate  manner  to  deplore  their  wretched  fate- 
One  of  the  Evangelists  informs  us,  that  when  ho  drew  near 
the  city  he  wept  over  it.  Generous  minds  feel  strongly  for 
the  unhappy.  It  was  benevolence,  pity,  and  love  for  his 
unfortunate  country,  which  called  forth  his  grief,  and  caused 
him  to  shed  these  tributary  tears,  at  once  the  affecting  memo- 
rials of  his  love,  and  the  awful  tokens  of  its  approaching 
doom.  As  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge,  so  he  bad  a  painful 
sympathetic  sense,  of  those  dreadful  calamities  which  would 
shortly  overwhelm  his  country,  for  their  enormities  in  dis- 
obeying and  murdering  the  Lord  of  life.  "  Daughters  of 
Jerusalem,"  said  he  to  the  women  who  were  heating  their 
breasts  and  deploring  his  unhappy  fate,  when  he  was  led  to 
Calvary,  "  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  for 
your  children  :  for  behold  tho  days  are  coming  in  which  they 
shall  say,  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that  never 
bare,  and  the  breasts  that  never  gave  suck.  Then  shall  they 
begin  to  say  to  the  mountains.  Fall  on  us,  and  to  the  Lilla, 
Cover  us ;  for  if  they  do  these  things  in  n  green  tree,  what 
shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?  "  Accordingly,  in  about /orfy  years 
after  hb  resurrection,  the  Romans  invaded  Judxa,  spread 
desoladon  everywhere,  at  last  invested  the  capital,  enclosed 
an  infinite  number  of  people  in  it,  who  had  then  come  from 
all  parts  lo  celebrate  the  Passover,  drew  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  round  them,  and  thus  devoted  them  to  all  the 
miseries  of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  After  incredible 
numbers  bad  perished  by  mutual  assassinations  and  famine, 
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the  city  was  stormed  and  plundered,  the  temple  burnt,  the 
buildings  demolished,  the  walls  razed  from  the  foundations, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  Jews  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  rest 
sold  for  slaves  into  foreign  countries.  These  calamities,  in 
severer  than  which  never  was  any  nation  involved,  had  their 
completion  in  Adrian's  time,  who  published  an  edict  prohib- 
iting every  Jew,  on  pain  of  death,  from  setting  a  foot  in 
Judsea. 

All  these  scenes  of  national  calamity  and  ruin  our  Lord 
perfectly  knew ;  and  the  painful  apprehension  and  view  made 
him  commiserate  his  falling  country.  What  affection,  pity, 
sympathy,  and  sorrow  arc  mingled  in  that  pathetic  exclama- 
tion :  "  O  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem !  thou  that  kiUest  the  proph- 
ets, and  stonest  those  that  are  sent  to  thee !  How  often  would 
I  have  gathered  thy  children,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens  under  her  wings,  but  you  would  not  I  Therefore  is 
your  house  left  unto  you  desolate.**  Now  if  our  Saviour's 
mind,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  was  so  much  affected  and 
depressed  by  the  thought  of  his  country's  disobedience,  and 
of  their  deplorable  ruin,  the  certain  effect  of  it,  how  much 
more  may  we  justly  suppose  must  he  be  dejected  and  dis- 
tressed when  he  was  now  entering  upon  tliose  sufferings 
which  he  knew  would  assuredly  bring  on. his  devoted  oountiy 
these  dreadful  inflictions.  If  he  indulged  and  manifested 
such  grief  for  only  one  single  person^  for  the  death  of  his 
dear  friend  Lazarus,  how  inexpressibly  must  he  suffer  for 
the  destruction  of  a  very  large  collective  body  of  men,  to 
whom  he  was  connected  by  the  common  endearing  bond  of 
natural  affection  and  country? 

In  this  manner,  I  apprehend,  the  agony  of  our  Lord,  and 
his  prayer  to  God  that  this  cup  might  pass  from  him,  may 
be  rationally  accounted  for,  without  recurring  to  any  impious 
and  absurd  hypothesis  which  derogates  fix)m  the  wisdom,  rec- 
titude, and  goodness  of  the  Deity,  and  disparages  the  inno- 
cence and  merit  of  this  illustrious  sufferer,  ascribing  it,  I 
mean,  to  the  dereliction  and  wrath  of  God,  the  temptation 
and  tyranny  of  Satan,  into  whose  power  he  ^^^  during  this 
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Mcoe  totally  delivered,  or  to  the  incumbent  weight  of  all 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  whose  ponderous  and  oppreasiTe 
load,  during  these  momenta,  he  was  permitted  of  God  to 
feel  and  support  I  humbly  conceive  that  his  unsucccssful- 
ness  in  reclaiming  and  reforming  tiie  Jews  ;  the  desertion  of 
his  disciples ;  the  perception  of  the  insult  and  ill  usage  he  waa 
shortly  to  sustain,  —  the  arrest  and  seizure  of  his  person,  the 
illegal  process  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  the  injurious 
and  contumelious  treatment  he  would  experience  in  the  con- 
duct of  it,  being  huficted,  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  v^ted 
with  mock  royalty,  scourged,  imprisoned,  crueilied  ;  the  fore- 
sight of  the  cahunities  and  persecutions  of  his  followers  for 
maintaining  and  spreading  his  religion ;  and  the  imminent 
destruelion  of  his  country;  —  these  arc  causes  adequate  to 
such  an  effect.  Especially  if  we  add,  that  the  great  and  un- 
remitting labor  in  wlJch  he  had  been  employed  for  the  five 
days  which  preceded  his  oyony  must  necessarily  have  con- 
tributed to  render  him  low  and  weak  at  this  time,  and  reduced 
him  to  a  slate  of  great  debility  and  lassitude.  This  combi- 
nation of  painful  ideas  collecting,  as  in  a  focus,  their  whole 
accumulated  energy  and  force,  and  pouring  in  a  strong  vehe- 
ment stream  upon  an  exquisitely  sensible  and  tender  spirit, 
80  entirely  penetrated  and  overwhelmed  it,  as  to  render  the 
interposition  of  a  heavenly  messenger  necessary  to  strengthen 
and  support  him.  So  violent  was  the  commotion  excited  by 
these  sad  images  obtruding  all  at  once  upon  his  mind,  that  • 
he  complained  that  his  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death.*     And  in  such  a  situation,  amidst  the  tumult  of 

*  The  oxproisions  used  bj  the  »acrcd  vjritcis  to  represent  the  intcnso- 
nem  of  liia  agony  uro  tho  most  etrong  and  cmphntical  which  could 
bxve  been  employed.  IlipiXvnot,  txctaiitigl<)  tomnrfid,  txtmiaiy  da- 
trated.  nipi\inr6t  itrriv  ij  tfrvx')  /"w  (ui  BamiToa.  Matt.  xxvi.  3S. 
'EKSoftfiturBm,  nicd  by  Muk,  ch.  kit.  33,  signiSca  to  bo  ttanned  ana 
ceencMmtd  with  any  poision,  to  be  _fiifd  in  ailoniiAmtnl,  to  be  l-at-  in 
wandtr  and  amazexenl.  It  is  naed  to  express  the  eilreme  ttrror  and  eon- 
iltmalim  of  lbs  women  at  the  nncxpectcd  light  of  on  sngcl  in  oar  I^>rd*i 
twpnli^nTi    Haik  xri.  5, 6.    And  the  t/nal  amattnuiit  of  the  moltituile 
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80  many  painfiil  reflections  crowding  in  perpetual  succession 
upon  a  delicate  mind,  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  such  inju- 
rious treatment  and  such  an  excruciating  death,  is  not  the 
consternation  and  sensibility  our  Lord  expressed  natural,  and 
the  petition  he  preferred  to  heaven,  in  such  a  crisis,  if  it 
pleased  Grod  to  let  this  cup  pass  from  him,  the  very  first 
dictate  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  genuine,  constant  language 
of  a  dependent  creature  when  involved  in  distress  ? 

I  shall  conclude  this  Dissertation  with  the  reflections  of  a 
very  judicious  author.*  "  In  the  first  place,"  says  this  inge- 
nious writer,  '^  this  befell  our  Lord  just  as  he  had  finished  his 
public  ministry.     Litenscncss  of  thought,  in  a  long  course  of 


at  beholding  tho  miraclo  wrought  on  tho  lame  man.  Acts  iii.  11. 
*Ad)7/iOKf  IV  is  a  strong  expression,  and  signifies  to  be  in  great  dejection,  to 
sufTer  the  last  anguish  and  distress  of  mind.  KXcoTrdr/xiy  mpiifKvtj  kcH 
Ppabvpova-ris  diirjfiomv  ^v€,  "  He  [Antony]  anxiously  expected  Cleo- 
patra; and  upon  her  delnjing  to  come,  ho  sunk  into  the  last  dejection 
and  distress."  Plutarch  in  Vita  Antonii,  p.  939,  edit.  Francof.,  1620. 
*E^'  f  6rj  6  €T€pos  avT^v  ddrmovfio'asj  {avrw  cot^o^e,  "  On  which  ac- 
count one  of  them  was  so  dejected,  that  ho  laid  violent  hands  on  himself." 
Dio  Cassius,  Tom.  II.  p.  924,  edit.  Rcimari,  Hamburg,  1752.  K^ 
TOVT<j^  icai  T<5i/  'P<ii>/iat(ii>i/  tw(s  adij/xov^crorrcr,  ola  iv  XP^^'^V  iroXio/Mci^, 
fieTfarrjaav,  "  In  tho  mean  time  some  of  tho  Bomans,  being  ertremelg 
dejected,  as  is  usual  in  a  tedious  siege,  revolted  to  tho  enemy."  Dio  Cas- 
sius, p.  1080,  ejusdem  edidonis.  *Hdi7/iom  fiiv  yap  6p&v  rh  irapdko- 
yoy  rrjs  yvvaiKos  vpos  avrov  fiiavs  ovk  anoKtKpvp.fUvov,  **  Ho  suffered 
the  last  anguish  and  distress  at  seeing  his  wife's  abhorrence  of  him,  which 
ho  did  not  expect,  or  she  study  to  dissemble."  Josc^hus,  Tom.  I.  p.  760, 
edit.  Havercamp.  *Kdr]povovv  b4,  firj  <l>0da'as  KaraKvo'cu  to  irav  tfpyov 
OVK  e^apKiaei  npos  rfkos  ayayelv  ri]v  npoaipeaiv,  "  But  they  were  in 
the  utmost  distress,  lest  tlie  king,  after  demolishing  tho  whole  work,  should 
not  be  able  to  execute  his  design."  Josephus,  p.  778,  Havcrc.  'Adi;/io- 
povvra  bi  top  jSacrtXra  rirl  tJ  dirayopeva-ei,  "  The  emperor  being  greats 
(y  distressed  at  this  repulse."  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  I.  p.  14,  edit. 
Cantab.  1720.  *AbrjfjLovovirras  8c  roifg  Iblovt  arparun-as  cor  ^mfBett^ 
ras  opiov^  "  Seeing  his  soldiers  greatly  dejected  on  account  of  their  being 
defeated."  Socrates,  Hist.  EccL,  p.  137.  Sec  also  p.  356,  edit  Beading, 
Cantab.  1720. 
*  Moore  on  our  Sayiour^s  Agony,  pp.  83  -  86. 
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exercise,  is,  ordinarily,  productive  of,  or  succeeded  by,  per- 
ceptions that  are  irksome  and  tedious.  Such  sort  of  busi- 
oesa  naturally  ends  with  fatigue  ;  and  fatigue  discovers  itself 
through  all  the  avenues  of  the  senses,  as  well  in  the  mind  as 
in  the  body.  And  at  such  a  season,  it  is  notorious,  the  pas- 
eions  of  grief  and  sorrow  lie  most  open  and  exposed  to  objects 
which  excite  pain.  Evils  that  are  at  other  times  tolerable, 
come  novt  with  double  force,  and  make  deep  impression.  The 
observation  on  this  circumstance  was  the  result  of  the  first 
branch  of  our  inquiry.  It  is  repeated  here  because  it  ser\-es 
to  illustrate  the  reasons,  or  is  itself  one,  why  Jesus  began  to 
be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy. 

"Again.  This  happened  to  him  when  he  was  entering 
upon  a  new  scene  of  sulTeringa.  At  such  a  crisis  we  find 
things  future  begin  to  have  an  actual  existence,  and  are,  as  it 
were,  quickened  into  life.  The  passions,  big  with  expecta- 
tion, are  ready  to  break  forth  to  meet  tlieir  objects.  There 
is  always  something  vivid  and  strong  in  the  perception  of 
bare  novelty  itself.  But  when  the  novelty  has  a  group  of 
punful  objects,  the  perceptions  are  more  interesting,  and 
alarm  the  whole  human  /ramc.  Let  us  suppose  one's  self  to 
be  about  being  reduced  from  a  slate  of  afHuence  to  penury ; 
or  to  be  bereaved  of  one's  friends ;  or  to  undergo  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  leg  or  an  arm ;  what  kind  of  perceptions  should 
we  have?  Would  they  not  create  a  horror  to  the  mind, 
agitate  the  animal  spirits,  or  strike  on  the  fine  fibres  of  the 
heart  and  bnun  bo  as  to  make  us  shudder  P  If  Ibis  be 
agreeable  to  common  experience  on  such  occa^oDS,  common 
experience  ia  a  clew  that  will  help  to  unravel  the  causes  of 
the  Bore  amazement  of  our  Lord  at  this  juncture. 

"  Again.  He  was  now  on  the  spot  where  he  was  to  pre- 
pare himself  and  meet  his  sufferings.  There  may  be  facta 
transacted,  or  a  wriety  of  events  to  which  we  are  subject, 
wliich  wiU  make  tUe  bare  sight  of  places  raise  a  combination 
of  ideas  and  disturb  and  perplex  the  mind.  It  id  so  natural 
to  connect  things  with  places,  tbnt  very  of\en  wc  make  the 
latter  a  eott  of  focus  where  the  moment  of  the  whole  bu^ncss 
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13  collected.  Have  we  a  cause  to  litigate,  or  are  we  called  to 
defend  our  country  ?  Tlie  entrance  into  the  court  of  judi- 
cature, or  first  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  shall  give  a  more 
warm  and  sensible  turn  to  the  affections  and  passions,  than  per- 
haps we  shall  feel  through  the  whole  trial,  or  meet  with  in  the 
actual  engagement.  And  if  this  was  not  exactly  the  case  of 
our  Lord,  yet  as  he  came  hither  on  purpose  to  prepare  and 
meet  his  sufferings,  those  sufferings  must  necessarily  be  rep- 
resented and  brought  to  the  full  view  of  his  imagination. 
In  order  to  suit  ourselves  to  a  condition,  that  condition  must 
be  surveyed  and  entered  into  by  the  mind.  Wherefore  we 
may  suppose,  that  the  first  perception  our  Lord  had,  when 
he  was  at  the  place,  was  the  kind  and  importance  of  the 
evils  to  which  he  was  now  to  submit.  This  supposition  is 
both  pious  and  natural.  Then  we  address  the  Supreme 
Being  with  propriety,  when  we  have  viewed  the  exigency 
of  our  affairs.  We  seldoni  need  to  court  objects  of  pain. 
They  are  known  to  intrude  themselves  too  often  with  a  sort  of 
eagerness.  But  in  the  present  circumstance  they  are  called 
for,  and  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  them  is,  as  it  were, 
demanded.  'Wlicrefore  our  Lord  could  not  but  be  conscious 
of  the  perception  he  had  of  the  evils  before  him.  And  that 
consciousness  must  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
weight  they  bore.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  order  of 
things  that  it  should  be  so.  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  a  round 
of  misery  was  tha  only  perception  he  was  for  a  time  con- 
scious of.  Now  here  was  he  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
own  disciples,  seized  and  bound  like  a  thief,  abandoned  by 
his  friends,  led  away  and  treated  with  cruel  and  indignant 
usage.  And  the  consequences  hereof,  replete  with  evils, 
found  easy  access,  we  may  suppose,  to  a  mind  like  his.  The 
language  of  the  best  human  heart  on  such  an  occasion  would 
be,  O  what  will  become  of  my  country,  and  of  the  men  I 
love !  What  an  agitation  would  a  man  feel  in  his  animal 
spirits,  and  how  acute  and  powerful  the  operation  between 
bis  passions  and  their  objects  in  such  a  state  and  crisis  as 
tUsI    It  is  evident  the  perception  of  misery,  now,  is  right. 
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and  aa  it  should  be  ;  and  the  commolion  that  cnsuea  is  oatural, 
and  what  will  be.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  reason  is  too 
sublime,  or  comes  too  slow  to  bare  anything  prcsenlly  to  do 
in  the  case.  The  violence  of  the  commotion  must  cease 
before  the  understanding  can  attend  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
After  this  manner,  probably,  was  Jesus  exercised  at  this 
juncture." 

'"When  Christ  is  compared  to  men  who  ore  said  to  have 
slept  sound  before  a  painful  death,  and  to  have  discovered 
no  sensibility  in  any  period  of  it,  the  nature  and  use  of  his 
example  is  not  considered ;  his  natural  weakness,  if  it  may  be 
60  called,  being  better  calculated  to  show  the  strength  of  bia 
JailA,  and  therefore  affording  more  encouragement  to  us  to 
follow  his  steps. 

"  But  certainly  our  encouragement  to  follow  Christ  in  suf- 
fering and  dying  is  greatly  lessened  by  (he  notion  of  his 
having  had  a  power  over  his  own  sensations,  so  that  in  any 
situation  he  could  feel  more  or  less  at  pleasure,  and  even  put 
an  end  to  all  sensation  by  a  premature  death,  which  is  strictly 
prohibited  to  all  his  followers,  and  justly  esteemed  unbecom- 
ing the  firmness  that  is  expected  of  other  men.  Christiana 
who  entertain  (liis  idea  of  their  Saviour  cannot  have  reflected 
on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

"  It  may  be  siud  that,  if  Christ  only  felt  as  a  man  during 
his  agony,  we  ehouJd  find  something  similar  to  it  in  the  ac- 
Gonnla  of  some  of  the  martyrs.  But  the  probability  is,  that 
no  history  of  any  martyr  was  ever  written  with  such  perfect 
fidelity  as  that  of  Christ  by  the  Evangcliata.  It  has  been  too 
much  the  object  of  the  writers,  and  from  the  best  views, 
namely,  the  encouragement  of  others,  to  exhibit  the  fottitude 
and  heroism  of  the  suficrcro  in  the  strongest  light. 

"It  must  also  be  considered,  that  what  a  person  suffers  in 
his  own  mind,  in  the  expectation  of  pain  and  death,  is  gen- 
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erallj  known  only  to  himself;  and  that  the  affections  of  the 
bodily  frame  are  seldom  so  great,  when  he  is  in  company,  as 
to  be  visible  to  others.  What  our  Saviour  himself  felt  would 
not  have  been  known,  if  he  had  not,  for  the  best  reasons, 
chosen  that  some  of  his  disciples  should  be  witnesses  of  it 
For  anything  that  appears,  his  agony  might  not  last  half  an 
hour,  and  presently  after  it  he  was  perfectly  composed ;  and 
his  behavior  the  day  following  was  such  as  could  have  given 
no  person  the  least  suspicion  of  what  he  had  felt  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

^  But  though  nothing  is  related  of  any  particular  martyr 
that  approaches  to  the  case  of  our  Saviour,  yet,  besides  what 
we  may  judge  from  our  own  experience  in  the  expectation 
of  less  evils,  of  what  must  have  sometimes  been  felt  in  the 
expectation  of  greater  ones,  some  circumstances  are  occa- 
sionally mentioned  by  martyrologists,  which  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  account  of  the  Evangelists.  There  are  numberless 
cases  in  which  martyrs  are  represented  as  peculiarly  intrepid 
during  their  trial,  and  also  inmiediately  before,  and  even 
during  the  time  of  extreme  torture,  compared  with  what 
they  had  felt  on  the  more  distant  view  of  it,  though  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  affected  by  that  more-  distant  view 
is  not  distinctly  noted. 

"  Many  letters  are  preserved  of  martyrs,  written  in  the 
interval  between  their  apprehension  and  their  deaths.  But, 
besides  that  historians  would  seldom  choose  to  publish  any 
letters  except  such  as,  in  their  opinion,  would  do  them  credit, 
and  serve  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered,  that  is,  show 
their  fortitude,  a  man  who  is  capable  of  writing  must  be 
tolerably  composed,  and  would  not  in  general  be  himself  in- 
clined to  dwell  upon  circumstances  which  would  give  himself 
and  his  friends  pain. 

"  From  the  account  of  one  of  the  English  martyrs,  how- 
ever, namely,  Richard  Woodman,  it  may  easily  be  collected, 
that  his  sufferings  during  his  conflict  with  himself^  when,  as 
he  says  (Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  VoL  III.  p.  678),  while  he 
was  '  loth  to  forego  his  wife  and  children  and  goods,'  were 
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extreme.  '  This  battle,'  he  bsljb,  '  lasted  not  a.  quarter  of  im 
hour ;  but  it  was  sharper  than  death  itself  for  the  time,  X 
dare  eay.'  Ailer  thia  he  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
calm,  and  he  suffered  with  great  fortitude. 

"  Having  now,  I  presume,  some  idea  of  the  extreme  dis- 
tresa  and  agouy  of  mind  tmder  which  our  Lord  labored, 
greater  perhaps  than  any  other  man  had  ever  felt  before 
him,  and  also  of  the  causa  which  produced  it,  let  us  consider 
his  strength  of  mind  in  supporting  the  prospect  of  them. 
That  ho  should  wish  to  avoid  going  through  the  dreadiul 
scene,  we  cannot  think  extraordinary.  He  would  not  have 
been  a  man  if  he  bad  not,  and  that  this  wish  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  prayer  to  that  great  Being  at  whose 
sovereign  disposal  he  and  all  mankind  always  are,  was  quite 
natural.  In  a  truly  devout  mind,  which  respects  the  hand  of 
God  in  everything,  an  earnest  teish  and  a  prayer  are  the 
same  thing.  Our  Saviour,  in  (his  agony,  did  pray  that,  if  it 
wat  poiriUe,  the  Mtier  cup  might  pass  from  him.  But  by 
poitihie  must,  no  doubt,  bo  meant  consittently  ■with  the  ieiipu 
of  divine  government.  He  therefore  only  expressed  bis  dedre 
that  hb  painful  death  and  sufferings  might  be  dispensed  with, 
if  the  same  great  and  good  ends  could  have  been  attained 
without  them.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  with  God 
aU  things  are  naturally  possible.  Our  Lord's  wish  or  prayer 
was  therefore  only  conditional,  and  not  absolute.  Ho  did  not 
wish  lo  be  excused  from  suffering,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence.  Even  in  this  moat  painful  state  of  apprehen- 
sion, he  did  not  look  to  himself  only,  but  to  God,  and  the 
great  ends  of  his  government. 

"  We  may  think  it  extraordinary  that  our  Lord  should  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  what  he  wished  or  prayed  for  was,  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  possible,  knowing,  as  he  himself  ob- 
serves, that  for  that  end  he  came  unto  that  hour ;  his  dying, 
with  a  view  to  a  future  resurrection,  bemg  a  necessary  port 
of  that  plan  which  he  was  to  he  the  principal  instmment  in 
executing.  But,  besides  that,  in  a  highly  agitated  slate  of 
mind,  the  thing  might  for  a  moment  appear  in  a  differeot 
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light,  our  Lord  well  knew  that  the  appointments  of  God, 
even  when  expressed  in  the  most  absolute  terms,  are  not 
always  so  intended.  We  have  more  instances  than  one  of 
similar  orders  and  appointments,  by  which  nothing  was 
meant  but  the  trial  of  a  person's  faith. 

"  This  was  the  case  when  Abraham  was  ordered  to  offer 
up  his  beloved  son  Isaac  Till  the  moment  that  his  hand 
was  actually  raised  to  slay  his  son,  that  patriarch  had  no 
reason  whatever  to  think  that  the  death  of  his  son,  and  that 
by  his  own  hand,  was  not  intended  by  the  Divine  Being. 
The  order  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  forty  days  was 
also  delivered  in  absolute  terms,  though  it  was  intended  to  be 
conditional,  and  in  the  event  did  not  take  place.  Notwith- 
standing, therefore,  all  that  had  passed  in  the  conmiunica- 
tions  which  Jesus  had  with  God,  he  could  not  tell  but  that 
possibly  his  death  might  not  be  necessary,  and  that  the  same 
end'  might  be  gained  without  it.  In  these  circumstances,  con- 
sidering the  natural  love  of  life,  and  the  dread  of  pain  and 
death,  the  merest  possibility,  or  the  supposition  of  a  possi- 
bility, would  certainly  justify  our  Lord's  prayer,  especially 
when  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  same  breath  with  which  he 
uttered  it,  he  added.  Nevertheless^  not  as  I  wiUj  but  as  thou 
unit.  Notwithstanding  the  dread  and  horror  of  mind  with 
which  he  viewed  his  approaching  sufferings,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  them,  if  it  was  the  determined  will  of  God  that  he 
should  bear  them.  This  was  a  degree  of  resignation  and 
fortitude  which  far  exceeds  anything  that  we  read  of  in 
history.  In  all  other  instances  in  which  persons  have  sweated 
through  the  fear  of  death,  they  would  have  given,  or  have 
done,  an3rthing  to  have  avoided  it.  To  them  it  appeared  the 
greatest  of  all  evils. 

"  The  courage  which  any  man  may  show  while  his  nerves 
are  firm,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  our  Saviour's, 
when  his  were,  in  a  manner,  broken  and  subdued.  It  was 
not  only  while  he  was  calm,  and  had  a  perfect  command  of 
himself,  but  when  his  perturbation  and  distress  of  mind  was 
80  great  as  to  throw  him  into  a  profuse  sweati  that  he  said, 
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Ifot  at  IwiU,  InU  OM  thou  wilt.  No  man  in  an^  cool  moment 
can  form  (o  himself  an  adequate  idea  of  the  heroum  of  this 
act.  Becanse  do  man,  in  a  cool  moment,  and  under  no  terror 
of  mind  himself,  con  tell  what  hia  own  wishes  and  pra^en 
would  be  in  a  stato  of  such  dreadful  agony  as  that  of  our 
Saviour.  It  will  therefore  he  greater  than  he  can  conceive 
it  to  be.  It  is  probable  that  nothing  but  the  conadousness  of 
his  peculiarly  near  relation  to  God,  and  his  full  assurance  of 
such  a  etate  of  future  glory  as  no  other  man  would  ever 
arrive  at,  could  have  supported  him,  and  have  preserred  his 
resignation  and  fortitude,  in  a  state  of  mind  so  peculiarly 
unfavorable  to  them." 
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Bt  WnXLVM  NEWCOME, 


OtJB  Lord  exhorted  his  apostles  not  to  fear  their  perw- 
cators,  who  killed  the  body  and  could  not  lull  the  soul ;  but 
rather  to  fear  Him  who  was  able  to  destroy  both  body  and  soul 
in  helLf  This  was  an  exhortation  to  fortitude  in  professing 
and  propagating  the  true  religion.  His  example  taught  this 
duty  in  its  whole  extent. 

He  showed  a  noble  contempt  of  worldly  greatness  by  ap- 
pearing in  a  low  condition  of  life.  During  bis  public  minis- 
try he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head, }  Bome  of  his  pious 
attendants  ministered  to  him  of  their  substance,  S  and  he 
paid  the  tribute-money  by  miracle.  |  He  suffered  hunger, 
thirst,  and  weariness ;  he  was  ever  contending  with  the  dul- 
ness  of  his  disciples,  the  increduhty  of  his  kinsfolk,  and  the 
reproaches  and  injuries  of  the  Jews.  And  he  "  pleased  not 
himself^;  but  submitted  to  many  and  great  evils,  that  he 
might  please  God  and  benefit  mankind. 

Let  us  observe  in  particular  instances  what  "  contradiction 
of  onners "  **  he  endured,  and  what  greatness  of  mind  he 
displayed. 


•  From  bii  "  OtattTMioM  on  oar  Lord'. 

.  Conduct  u  a  Divine  In- 

•iraetor,"  && 
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When  he  had  pronounced  forgiveness  of  sins  to  a  paralytic, 
some  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  charged  him  with  blas- 
phemy for  invading  God's  prerogative.  But  they  made  the 
accusation  in  the  reasonings  of  their  hearts;  and  did  not 
avow  it  openly.  Notwithstanding  this,  Jesus,  unawed  by 
their  authority,  firmly  but  calmly  expostulated  with  them  for 
their  evil  thought ;  *  and  argued  that  the  discernment  of  a 
man's  moral  state  might  justly  be  allowed  to  him  whom  Grod 
had  vested  with  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Having  healed  a  man  on  the  Sabbath,  who  had  labored 
under  an  infirmity  for  thirty  and  eight  years,  the  Jews  per- 
secuted him  and  sought  to  kill  him.  Jesus  answered,  "  My 
Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work":t  My  Father  pre- 
serves, governs,  and  benefits  the  world  without  distinction  of 
days ;  and  therefore  I  also  extend  good  to  men  on  the  Sab- 
bath. This  mode  of  expressing  himself  furnished  the  Jews 
with  an  additional  reason  for  seeking  his  life.  Observe  now, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  discourse  inmiediately  following, 
with  what  magnanimity  our  Lord  perseveres  in  the  same 
language.  "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he 
seeth  the  Father  do."  {  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and 
ehoweth  him  all  things  which  he  himself  doeth.''§  "The 
Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  conmiitted  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son :  that  all  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they 
honor  the  Father.^^l 

Probably  on  the  Sabbath  after  he  had  restored  the  lame 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  our  Lord  intrepidly  vindicated 
his  disciples  against  the  Pharisees,  who  had  censured  them 
for  plucking  and  eating  ears  of  com  on  that  day.  %  And, 
thinking  it  expedient  to  wean  the  Jews  from  their  excessive 
veneration  for  the  law  which  he  was  about  to  abolish,  on  the 
Sabbath  which  next  succeeded,  though  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees watched  him,  he  healed  a  man  with  a  withesed  hand 


♦  Mark  ii.  6  - 11.  f  John  v.  17.         %  Ver.  19-         h  Vcr.  20. 

B  Yer.  22,  23.    So  ver.  21,  26,  SO,  36,  37,  43,  45. 
t  Luke Ti.  1-4. 
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publicly  in  the  B^nagogue.'     This  filled  Ihem  with  madness; 
and  they  took  coonsel  bow  they  might  destroy  him. 

AAerwarda,  as  be  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  synagogues 
on  the  Sabbalii,  he  restored  a  woman  who  hod  been  Ktwed 
together  eighteen  years,  confuted  the  ruler  of  the  synagt^e 
who  with  indignation  restrained  the  people  from  coming  to 
be  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  reproved  his  hypocrisy,  as  he 
concealed  many  vices  under  this  eomblance  of  piety,  and 
mode  nil  his  adversaries  ashamed,  f 

Again  :  as  he  was  caling  bread  wilh  a  ruler  of  the  Phari- 
sees on  the  Sabbath,  and  those  of  that  powerful  sect  insidl- 
OQsly  observed  his  conduct,  a  man  with  a  dropsy  stood  before 
them.  Jesus  said  to  the  teachers  of  the  Law  and  the  Phari- 
sees, Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day  F  Knowing  how 
invincibly  he  reasoned  on  this  point,  they  kept  silence.  But 
Jesus  "took  him,  and  healed  him,  and  sent  him  away."t 
Conscious  of  his  rectitude,  he  was  fearless  of  their  power- 
Once  more :  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  though  it  was 
the  Sabbath,  Jesus  made  clay  and  opened  the  eyes  of  me 
blind  from  his  birth ;  §  and  lie  wrought  this  miracle  inun^ 
diately  aA«r  the  Jews  had  taken  up  stones  to  cast  at  him, 
and  had  sent  officers  to  apprehend  him.  y 

I  do'not  find  in  the  history  of  the  Apostles  that  they  bad 
the  disengagement  from  prejudice,  and  the  courage,  to  imi- 
tate this  part  of  our  Lord's  conduct. 

There  ore  other  instances  which  show  that  Jesus  paid  no 
deference  to  the  wrong  notions  of  the  leading  Jews.  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  murmured  because  he  ate  with  pub- 
licans and  sinners  in  the  house  of  Matthew  the  publican.  Y 
This  censure  did  not  deter  him  from  saying  to  Zaccheus,  a 
chief  of  the  publicans,  at  a  time  when  multitudes  surrounded 
him.  This  day  I  must  abide  in  thine  house.** 

When  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  asked 


•  Lnk8Ti.6-n. 
i  John  tx.  14. 
•■Ltikeziz.S-T. 

t  LnkeziiLIO-lT. 
II  8m  eh.  Tii.,  TiiL,  ix. 
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him  why  ^  his  disciples  walked  not  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  elders,  but  ate  bread  with  onwashen  hands";  he 
expostulated  with  them  for  their  hypocrisy,  proved  to  them 
that  they  made  void  the  commandment  of  Grod  by  their  tra- 
dition, characterized  them  as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and 
thus  introduced  his  explanation  of  moral  defilement:  ^He 
called  unto  him  all  the  multitude,  and  said  unto  them, 
Hearken  unto  mc,  all  of  you,  and  understand."  * 

Another  proof  of  our  Lord's  fortitude  was,  that,  although 
his  first  preaching  at  Nazareth  had  exposed  his  life  to 
danger,!  the  unbelief,  the  ingratitude,  the  outrage  and  vio- 
lence of  his  countrymen,  could  not  divert  him  from  attempt- 
ing their  conversion  a  second  time.  X 

We  have  seen  how  undauntingly  he  reproved  his  enemies 
on  just  occasions ;  and  these  were  often  the  Jewish  rulers 
who  had  his  life  in  their  power. 

He  met  death  for  the  wisest  and  best  ends,  the  glory  of 
Gk)d  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.  He  astonished  his  timid 
disciples  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  went  before  them 
in  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  approach  of  the  Passover  at 
which  he  sufiercd;§  when  they  all  knew  that  his  enemies 
were  conspiring  against  his  life,  and  he  himself  knew  that 
he  should  suffer  a  most  painful  and  ignominious  delith :  he 
entered  the  city  in  a  kind  of  public  triumph :  in  the  hearing 
of  the  multitude  he  reproved  the  vices  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  to  their  face,  ||  with  unequalled  energy,  and  with 
words  "quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword": IT  when  Judas  rose  from  the  paschal  supper  to 
betray  him,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  with  wonderAil  com- 
posure, "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  is  glo- 
rified through  him":**  he  witnessed  before  the  high-priest, 
and  before  Pontius  Pilate,  a  good  confession ;  and  showed 
that  he  voluntarily  submitted  to  death,  because  he  had  mirae- 


»  Mark  vii.  1-15.  t  Luke  iv.  29.  |MaricTi.I-6, 
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nJoiuly  preaerved  his  life  nt  the  preceding  feaets  of  Taberna- 
cles and  DedicatioD.* 

It  is  natural  to  object,  that  oof  Lord's  agonj  was  incon- 
eisteat  with  the  fortitude  which  some  good  men  have  actaalljr 
displayed.  I  shall  give  this  objection  its  full  force ;  f  and 
shall  consider  it  with  the  attention  which  it  demands. 

We  read  that  our  Lord  oflcn  foretold  his  Bufferings,  and 
many  particulars  of  them ;  that  be  most  sharply  rebuked 
Fcter  for  wishing  them  for  from  him  ;  J  and  that  when  Moses 
and  Elias  appeared  lo  him  at  his  transfiguration,  thoj  spake 
of  his  departure  which  he  was  about  to  accomplish  at  Jeru- 
salem.  S  He  likewise  knew  that,  according  to  the  andent 
prophecies,  the  Messiah  ought  to  suffer  what  the  Jews  in- 
flicted, J  and  to  enter  into  his  gIor7:ir  and  accordioglj  he 
predicted  hia  resurrection  on  the  third  day,**  his  ascension 
into  heaven,tt  'wd  his  elevation  to  bis  glorious  throne,  tt  It 
must  bo  added,  that  his  pre-existing  and  divine  state  gave 
him  a  large  and  perfect  view  of  this  and  every  other  plan 
of  God's  moral  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  consider  that  our  Lord  was 
perfect  man,  and  left  men  an  example  that  they  should  follow 
his  steps.  §S  He  partook  of  flesh  and  blood,  Oil  like  the  chil- 
dren given  him  by  the  common  Father  of  all.  "In  all  things 
it  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren ;  that  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high-priest."  He  stud  to  hia 
i^oatlea,  "  Ye  are  they  who  have  continued  with  me  in  my 
tempuaioni."^^    "  He  was  in  all  points  templed  like  aa  we 

*  John  viii.  69 ;  X.  39. 

t  Cclms  ditu  Mutcf  it,  Orig.  1.  3,  t  2i.  Ti  otw  innvianu  ml  Hvpt- 
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arOi  jet  without  sin  " ;  *  that  he  might  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities.  He  himself  was  ^  compassed  with 
infirmity  "jt  ^^t  he  might  pardon  the  ignorant  and  erro- 
neous, and  bo  moderately  and  not  rigorously  affected  towards 
them. 

We  must  also  carefully  remark  of  him,  that  hejpossessed 
the  most  exquisite  feelings  of  human  nature  in  the  highest 
degree.  X  He  was  susceptible  of  joy,  which  instantly  burst 
forth  in  devout  thanksgiving.  §  He  was  prone  to  compassion, 
and  repeatedly  melted  into  tears.  The  innocence  of  children 
engaged  his  afiection ;  his  heart  was  open  to  the  impressions  of 
friendship ;  and  when  he  saw  any  degree  of  virtue,  he  loved 
it  I  He  was  grieved  at  imbelief,  and  had  a  generous  indig- 
nation against  vice :  and  we  find  him  touched  with  the  quick- 
est sense  of  his  own  wrongs :  '^  Are  ye  come  out  as  against 
a  thief,  with  swords  and  staves,  to  take  me  ?  "  T 

Sometimes  he  spake  of  his  sufferings  with  the  greatest 
sensibility.  '^I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with:  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished ! "  **  «  Now  is 
my  soul  troubled :  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father,  save  me 
fix>m  this  hour  I     But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour."  ft 

It  is  true  that  he  frequently  foretold  his  death  with  much 
composure;  and  that  he  sternly  reprehended  Peter,  when, 
fix)m  worldly  views,  that  apostle  began  to  rebuke  him  for 
uttering  one  of  these  predictions.  H 

The  horror  of  the  sharpest  sufferings  which  can  be  under- 
gone will  sometimes  be  greater,  and  sometimes  less,  in  the 
firmest  and  best  minds ;  §§  as  the  evil  is  considered  in  its  own 
nature,  or  under  the  idea  of  duty  and  resignation  to  Gk)d. 
The  contest  between  reason  and  religion,  and  the  natural 
dread  of  the  greatest  evils,  must  subsist  when  the  most  per- 

♦  Heb.  ir.  15.  t  Hcb.  v.  2. 

t  Soo  Barrow,  Vol.  I.  Scrm.  XXXH.  p.  475,  ed.  fol.  1683. 
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feet  virtue  is  called  on  to  suffer  them .  and  where  it  ends  in 
a  becoming  resolution,  and  a  pious  aubmissioo  to  the  wise  and 
great  Disposer  of  all  cvenls,  the  character  is  a  consummate 
one  in  a  moral  and  religious  view.' 

Let  us  now  turn  our  ej'ea  to  our  Lord's  conduct  on  the 
night  before  his  crucitixion.  Nothing  con  exceed  the  sedate- 
ness,  the  wisdom,  and  benevolence,  which  appear  throughout 
the  whole  of  it  at  the  celebration  of  the  paschal  supper.  He 
first  gently  censured  the  contention  for  superiority  which  had 
arisen  among  the  Apostlea.f  He  then  illustraled  his  doctrine 
of  humility  by  an  example  of  it,  in  washing  their  feet.  He 
proceeded  to  declare  wilh  much  emotion  hia  knowledge  of 
Judas's  ungratefiil  and  perfidious  intention ;  X  he  mentioned 
the  aggravations  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of  his  guilt ; 
but  described  the  traitor  covertly,  and  addressed  him  ob- 
scurely, till  compelled  by  Judas's  own  question  to  point  him 
out  publicly.  .  He  exhorted  his  disciples  to  mutual  love  with 
a  paternal  affection.  §  In  consequence  of  Peter's  declared 
self-confidence,  he  foretold  liis  fnll;  but  when  Peter  vehe- 
mently repeated  his  asseveration,  our  Lord  did  not  repeat 
his  prediction.  ||  He  instituted  a  most  simple,  expressive, 
and  useful  rite  in  commemoration  of  liis  death ;  instructed, 
advised,  and  comforted  his  disciples  with  the  most  unbounded 
affection ;  and  closed  with  a  solemn  act  of  piety  as  striking  a 
scene  as  imagination  can  conceive  of  lowliness  and  benignity, 
of  prudence  and  wisdom,  of  decorum  and  majesty,  of  com- 
posure and  resignation-T 

He  then  resorted  to  his  accustomed  place  of  retirement, 

*  Aristotle  thus  deacribca  tho  man  of  fortitndD :  S(i  ^ojSiurAu  lUy, 
vrroiUviiv  94,  "Erila  most  bo  feared  by  Mm,  and  yet  undergone."  Magna 
Mot.,  p.  160,  ed.  Dn  Vol.  So  Ech.  Nicom.,  in.  tu.  1  :  0a^qir<rat  iiit 
t^v  Kal  rk  TouiuTa  •  Ls  ii  Stl,  lal  at  X^oc,  virofuwi,  rou  eoAdu  owna, 
"The  tnan  of  fbrtitnde  will  fearbaniBn  erilg  ;  bnt  wUInndcrgo  tbeiD  w  he 
ought,  and  aa  iva«oa  prescribea,  for  the  soke  of  what  ia  becoming  and 
right" 

t  Luke  xxii.  as,  &c  (Johnxiu.  21.  iJobnxiiiSi. 

I  Matt-xxvi.  35.  i  John  xril 
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and  where  he  knew  that  Judas  would  execute  his  treason :  for 
he  knew  all  things  which  should  befall  him.* 

I  shall  now  inquire  what  were  the  causes  of  that  agony  f 
and  deadly  sorrow,  |  of  that  sore  amazement  and  heavy  an- 
guish, §  which  seized  him  on  the  approach  of  his  sufferings ; 
and  which  drew  from  him  such  intense  and  persevering  sup- 
plications that  Grod  would  avert  them. 

I  cannot  suppose  that  he  was  penetrated  with  a  sense  of 
Grod's  indignation  at  this  time.     That  is  the  portion  of  those 

♦  John  xTiii  4. 

t  The  word  ayovm,  Luko  xxiL  44,  has  not  so  strong  a  sense  as  the 
eorresponding  one  in  onr  language.  It  properly  signifies  the  fear  which 
men  have  when  they  are  about  to  contend  with  an  antagonist ;  and  in  this 
sense  is  opposed  to  great  fear.  When  Hector  was  on  the  point  of  engag- 
ing with  Ajax,  the  Trojans  feared  greatly;  bat  Hector  only^»Ma. 
See  Dionysius  Hal.  in  Clarke's  note  on  II.  YII.  216.  Aristotle  describes 
it  to  be  fear  at  the  beginning  of  an  undertaking :  (f>6Po£  ti£  irpor  ^x^i^ 
tffyyov,  ProbL  11.  31,  p.  691,  ed.  Du  Yal.  The  Stoics  defined  it  to  be 
the  fear  of  an  uncertain  CTcnt :  (jxifios  df^rikov  wpdyfuxrw.  Diog.  Laert 
Zcno,  VIL  Sect  113,  p.  435,  cd.  Amst  4to.  It  is  twice  used  by  Diodoms 
Siculus  for  the  anxiety  of  the  Egyptians  while  the  Nile  was  rising,  ed. 
Wess.,  p.  44.  And  an  apposite  passage  is  quoted  by  Lardner  on  the 
Logos,  p.  7,  from  Nic.  Domascen.  apnd  Vales,  exceipt.  p.  841,  where  all 
are  said  to  be  aycii¥t&irr€Sf  and  Julias  Ca:sar  to  be-ficcrr^f  dyttPiasj  while 
Octavius's  life  was  in  danger  from  illness.  **  Per  catachresin  ponitor  pro 
quovis  timore,"  says  H.  Stephens  in  voc.  and  accordingly  in  Syr.  dy»via 
is  rendered  by  fear,  from  Sm,  timuit     Sec  Wetstcin  in  loc 

X  H.  Stephens  translates  the  word  iKBayL^ioyuai^  "  Stupore  attonito  per- 
ccllor,  Pavore  attonito  perterreor."  He  derives  it  from  B^»,  stupeo.  It 
denotes  wonder ;  see  Mark  x.  32 ;  L«ke  iv.  36 ;  v.  9;  Acts  iii.  10, 11 ; 
ix.  6.  It  also  denotes  that  fear  which  often  accompanies  wonder.  Com- 
pare Mark  xvi.  5,  6,  with  Luke  xxiv.  5,  Matt,  xxviii.  5.  The  word 
Odfifirjo'fv,  II.  I.  199,  is  explained  by  Didymus,  €<f>oPrj6Tjj  e^Xdyij. 
See  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Article  Suffered. 

§  'Ad^/jia>v,  whence  ad^fiov/o),  is  derived  from  dde'o)  tsedio  affidor,  pro- 
prie  pne  defatigatione.  '^Ador  signifies  satietas ;  defatigatio,  qun  est 
laboris  velut  satietas.  And  Eustathius  defines  dirjfjMP,  "  one  who  fails," 
(animo  concidit,)  as  it  were  from  a  satiety  of  sorrow.  *0  ^«  Xw»n;j,  a>f 
oZa  Kcd  runs  Kdpov,  (t^  d^  X^yenUi)  a»air€irT<wt^g.  See  H.  Stephens  : 
Bdmar's  Dion  Cassius,  p.  924,  note,  f  215.    Wetstein  in  loc.  Fhil.  U.  26. 
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only  who  do  evil.  A  voice  from  heaven  repeatedly  pro- 
nounced our  Lord  the.  beloved  Son  of  God,  in  whom  ho  was 
well  pleased.  Aad  he  was  now  about  to  evidence  hia  obedi- 
ence and  love  to  his  Father  in  a  most  illustrious  roamier.* 
He  was  also  about  to  sanctify  himself  f  for  the  sake  of  his 
disciples,  and  of  all  mankind.  And  what  are  his  own  words? 
"  Therefore  doth  my  Father  lovt  me,  because  I  lay  down  my 
life  that  I  may  take  it  again."  X 

Nor  was  Christ  at  this  time  under  the  immediate  power  of 
Satan.  In  the  concluding  scenes  of  his  life,  the  evil  one 
might  be  said  to  "  bruise  his  heel,"  §  because  he  afflicted  him 
by  his  instruments.  After  the  temptation,  the  Devil  is  said  to 
depart  from  him  "  for  a  season."  I  If  the  phrase  implies  that 
he  returned  during  our  Xioril's  agony  and  sufferings,  what  hia 
emissaries  and  imitators  did  may  be  attributed  to  his  ageocy. 
When  oar  Lord  said  to  his  apostles,  at  the  paschal  sapper, 
"  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh  "  ;  ^  the  meaning  is,  that  he 
was  coming  by  those  unjust  and  violent  men  who  resembled 
him.  And  agtun,  when  Jesus  said  to  the  Jewish  rulers,  "  this 
is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkoess  " ;  **  he  meant  the 
power  of  wickedness,  of  men  who  hated  the  light,  and  came 
not  to  it  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved.  But  that  the 
mind  of  Christ  was  now  disquieted  and  harassed  by  Satan 
himself  is  a  horrid  idea,  the  dictate  of  gloomy  minds,  and 
wholly  inconsistent  with  God's  goodness  to  the  Son  of  tua 
love-tt 

Nor  was  he  oppressed  and  overcome  by  the  sense  that  he 
was  to  bear  the  sins  of  mankind  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree ;  tt  mid  to  redeem  ns  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  cniso  for  us.  §§  A  foresight  of  conferring  unspeak- 
able benefits  on  the  human  race  would  fend  to  alleviate,  and 
not  to  embitter,  the  sufferings  of  the  benevolent  Jesus :  unless 

•  John  idr.  31. 

t  John  x*iL  19 ;  Hatt.  xz.  SB ;  xxri.  38 ;  S  Cor.  t.  14. 
t  Johnx.lT.  f  aen.iii.l5.  ILokeir.ia. 

TJdmxlT.  80.  ••  Lnk«  zxii.  58.  tt  Col.  1. 19. 

n  1  FM.  it  M.  fi  Od.  m.  18. 
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at  this  time  he  was  [judi<sally]  etricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted ;  *  an  idea  which  the  prophet  excludes,  and  which 
his  own  sinless  rectitude  and  God's  perfect  goodness  exclude. 
Though  God  had  wise  reasons  for  not  restrtuning  those  who 
afflicted  our  Lord,  yet  he  was  so  far  from  heightening  his 
afflictions  above  their  natural  course,  that  he  sent  an  angel 
fiom  heaven  to  strengthen  him.f  Jesus  aufiered  by  the 
wickedness  of  mqn  ;  but  he  was  not  punished  by  the  hand  of 
God.  Nor  should  bis  death,  and  the  bitter  circumstances 
preceding  it,  bo  considered  as  a  full  compensation  to  strict 
justice ;  but  as  God's  merdful  and  gracious  method  of  recon- 
ciling man  to  himself* 

Those  divines  entertaja  the  most  just  and  nttional  notims 
who  do  not  think  that  our  Lord's  broken  and  dejected  spirit 
was  a  trial  supematurally  induced ;  but  assign  natural  causes 
for  the  feelings  which  shook  hb  inmost  frame.  He  felt  for 
the  wickedness  and  madness  of  those  who  persecuted  him  in 
BO  imrelenting  a  manner,  notwithstanding  his  beneficent  con- 
duct, his  laborious  and  admirable  instructitms,  and  the  coo- 
vincing  evidences  of  his  divine  mission  ;  for  the  irresolution, 
timidity,  and  despondency  of  his  friends,  and  for  the  ingrati- 
tude, perfidy,  and  guilt  of  the  wretched  and  devoted  Judas. 
He  foresaw  the  unjust  offence  which  his  death  on  the  cross 
would  give  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  the  exemplary  de- 
Btruction  of  his  country  ;  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  persecutioa 
which  would  arise  against  his  Church,  and  even  among  those 
who  were  called  by  his  name ;  and  the  anbelief  and  sins  of 
mankind,  which  exposed  them  to  such  a  weight  of  punishment 
here  and  hereafler.  And  these  and  such  like  painful  sensa- 
tions and  gloomy  prospects  made  the  deepest  impression  at  a 

•  isL  liii.  4. 

t  Lake  xxii.  43.    That  some  oailted  tiat  part  of  the  histoij,  ko 

Lardner's  Cred.,  Part  II.  Vol.  in.  p.  132  ;  Hist,  of  Heretics,  363 ;  and  Gro- 
tint's  note  in  loc,  vrho  snya :  "  Illondabilis  fait  et  anperatiiio  et  Umeritas 
iUomm  qui  hanc  porticulom  et  scqaentem  de  audore  delsmre.  —  Chzutos 
dfalitDtiu  dirioitatis  in  se  baliitantu  Tittnte,  tiiui>*iuK|tui  naUne  nlictns, 
—  opna  hobnit  ultEelomm  solatio." 
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time  when  he  had  a  lively  view  of  the  im 
and  insults,  of  the  disgrace,  and  horrid  poina  of  death,  whicli 
awaited  him  during  the  long  and  sharp  trial  of  his  wisdom 
and  goodness.* 

When  he  came  to  the  place  where  a  follower  and  friend 
was  to  betray  him,  and  where  the  Jews  were  ignominiouslj  to 
seize  and  bind  him  aa  a  malefactor,  the  scene  excited  a  per- 
turbation of  mind,  and  he  was  depressed  by  sorrow  and  an- 
guish proportioned  to  his  exquisite  sensibility,  the  conscionv 
ness  of  his  wrongs,  and  his  extensive  foresighL 

And  how  did  our  Lord  act  under  the  extreme  sorrow 
which  overwhelmed  him?  He  ofibred  up  the  following  pray- 
er to  hia  Father :  t  "  My  Father,  all  things  which  are  fit  and 
right  are  possible  with  thee :  if  it  be  possible,  if  the  wise  plan 
of  thy  moral  government  admit  of  it,  let  this  bitter  and  deadly 
cap  pass  from  me :  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
wilt.  If  this  cup  of  pain  and  torture  cannot  pass  from  me, 
but  that  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  t  Ho  thrice  addressed 
himself  to  his  Father  in  words  of  the  same  import  And 
being  in  an  agony,  having  the  prospect  of  im  excruciating 
death  immediately  before  him,  ho  prayed  tfae  more  intensely : 
and  his  body  was  bo  affected  by  the  state  of  his  mind,  that 
drops  exuded  from  him,  the  copiousness  of  which  bore  resem- 
blance to  drops  of  blood.  §     The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

*  Seo  most  of  ihew  UDtea  veil  enlarged  on  in  Dr.  Harwood'i  DiMeiw 
tation  on  oar  S&vioor'B  Agon^. 

t  Joitiu  SBjE,  after  Grotiiu  on  Matt,  xxvi,  39  ;  "  We  miut  obserre  that 
onr  IiOTd  waa  made  like  unto  lu  in  til  things,  sin  excepted ;  and  that, 
npon  this  and  other  occiuioni,  he  experienced  in  himself  what  wo  also 
froqiicatlj  find  within  ni,  two  cootrai;  wills,  or,  to  apeak  mora  accnrate- 
ly,  a  strife  between  inclination  nod  n^iuon ;  in  which  cases,  though  rea- 
son gets  the  better  of  iaclination,  wo  maj  be  said  to  do  a  thing  willingly, 
jet  with  on  nnvrilling  mind."  Vol.  IV.  Sinn.  III.  p.  43.  The  whole 
discoone  sbonld  be  attended  to  by  those  who  stndy  this  subject.  I  like- 
wise recommeod  a  cuvfal  pcnual  of  Lurdner's  Sermons  on  onr  Lotd's 
snffenngs. 

t  Halt.  xxri.  39,  &c,  and  panSel  plocM. 

f  To^  mxsic  iaumit,  ul  irapaffXi^triou*  o^iorot  Spo/ifioa,  Itpirtm 
•  i&ilpmvt.    fbotiiap.  18S,p.  l94,«a.Load.  1661. 
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Hebrem  obseires  that  he  "  offered  np  prayers  and  Hupplicfr- 
tioM  W  him  who  waa  able  to  save  him  from  death,  with  n 
>troDg  cry  and  with  tears ;  and  waa  heard "  from  the  filial 
reverence  with  which  he  prayed.*  Giod  administered  to  him 
extraordinary  consolation,  f  But  thus  far  only  his  supplica- 
tions arailed.    For  the  cup  of  death  was  not  removed  from  him. 

Of  this  scene  our  Lord  intended  to  make  three  of  hb 
apostles  witnesses:  for  ho  advanced  only  a  small  distance 
from  them,  and  the  moon  was  full.  But  they  slept  through 
•OiTow  ;  contrary  to  tlieir  Master's  commands,  ever  given  for 
the  gravest  reasons,  and  which  should  have  been  pailicularly 
obeyed  in  such  circumstances.  At  the  close  of  it  he  said, 
The  design  for  which  I  scpnralod  you  from  my  other  disciples 
being  ended,  "  sleep  on  now,  and.  take  your  rest."  X  On 
Ottering  these  words,  ho  heard  the  approach  of  those  who 
ORme  to  apprehend  him,  and  immediately  added:  "It  is 
enough ;  the  hour  is  come :  behold,  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  smners.  Kise,  let  us  advance:  behold,  he 
who  betiayelh  me  is  at  hand."  § 

Here  some  observations  ore  necessary. 

The  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who  was  made  perfect 
Ihroagh  sufferings,  H  set  a  most  useful  esomple  to  his  followers 
who  were  doomed  to  undergo  the  some  fiery  trial.  He  gave 
them  no  lesson  of  &  proud  and  stoical  insensibiUty.  The 
mdaral  evils  of  life  he  treated  as  evils  ;1  and  a  violent 
death  by  lingering  torture,  as  the  greatest  natnral  evlL 

*  Heb.  T.  7.  t  Lnkc  xxii.  43.  t  Matt  xxvi.  *5. 

i  Mark  air.  41, 42.  Tho  word  awixft,  which  Hesj-diius  eiplaiiw  by 
iroxpfi,  .fv«'i  wcmsarodncting  of  what  ho  had  JQit  allowed.  "Bat 
enough  of  ilecp,"    Ho  is  represented  as  ipeakiog  to  the  initant. 

I  Bcb.  ii.  10. 

T  With  a  view  to  tho  evils  which  nro  thick  eown  in  Life,  or,  perhaps,  to 
tiM  penccniions  of  his  followers,  he  observed,  that  enfficiont  onto  ths  daj 
WM  tho  ail  thereof.  {Mutt  vi.  34.)  Ho  spoko  iho  bnguiigi)  of  nBtnio, 
when  he  called  the  temporal  advantnees  of  riche«  s™*  things;  and 
Lm«u.'.  p^  Mid  povertj,  n.a  thingf.  (^-^t* '^"- "'^•t^iv.'?^' 
irim  he  thu  fcretrid  Peter's  eradfliion,  that  another  Oioain  gird  Mm, 
•ad  rniT  him  -oUlhcr  ib  would  not.    (John  xxi.  I8.] 
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He  foresaw  tliat  some  of  bis  disciples  would  madly  coort 
persecution.*  But  ho  gave  no  eanctioa  to  such  enthusiasm 
by  his  own  conduct  He  had  before  taught  them  to  nse  pru- 
dence in  avoiding  persecution  ;  t  ^^^  he  now  taught  them  to 
pray  against  it  with  perseverance  and  earnestness,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  the  most  entire  resignation.  And  this  is  true 
constancy  in  a  Christjan  martyr,  if  he  first  fervently  prays 
against  sufierings  which  every  man  must  abhor,  and  then 
firmly  undergoes  them,  if  it  is  God'a  will  -not  to  avert  them 
from  him.  It  was  fit  that  our  Lord's  example  in  thia  respect 
should  be  openly  proposed  to  the  world ;  and  I  believe  that 
every  sober  and  pious  Christian,  of  the  greatest  constitutional 
fortitude,  baa  publicly  or  secrellj  followed  it,  from  the  irre- 
sistible bent  of  human  nature.  { 

Our  Lord  also  taught  Christians  in  all  ages,  what  the 
depravity  of  the  world  made  it  necessary  for  many  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  a  state  of  the  sharpest  sufierings  was  eonsistoit 
with  the  favor  of  God  ;  and  that  the  most  perfect  innocence, 
and  the  brightest  pratpect  of  future  glory,  could  not  over> 
come  the  natural  borror  of  them.  To  prevent  despmr  in  any, 
he  made  himself  a  pattern  to  the  weakett  and  tendertit  of 
mankind.^  "  He  sanctified  the  passion  of  fear,  and  hallowed 
natural  sadnesses,  that  we  might  not  think  the  infelicities  of 
our  nature  and  the  calamities  of  our  temporal  condition  to 
become  criminal,  so  long  as  they  moke  us  not  to  omit  a  duty. 
He  that  fears  death,  and  trembles  at  the  approximation  of  it, 
and  yet  had  rather  die  again  than  sin  once,  hath  not  sinned 
in  his  fear:  Christ  hath  hallowed  it,  and  the  necessitous  fx/or 
dition  of  bis  nature  is  his  excuse."  | 

I  have  supposed  that  our  Lord  prayed  against  his  death, 
and  not  against  his  dejection  of  mind ;  agreeably  to  his  words 
in   another  place,    where  his  crucifixion  tmat    he   meant: 

•  Ludner's  TosUnonieB,  II.  174,  3SB ;  III.  34S,  351.  On  Hmtici, 
p.  £38. 

t  MMt  X.  M.  ^t  See  Luke  xviiL  T. 

f  Anlilriahap  Tniotmn,  Senn.  CXXXVI.  p.  S36,  foL 
I  Bishop  Taylor*!  Ufe  of  Christ,  p.  488. 
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"  Shall  I  not  drink  of  the  cup  which  my  Father  hath  giren 
me  ?  "  *  I  do  not  eUe  see  bow  the  Apostle's  words  have  due 
fbree ;  where  he  observes  that  our  Lord  prayed  to  him  who 
was  oU*  lo  lave  Aim  frvm  death.'f  I  cannot  ebc  understand 
St  MatUiew's  words,  "  O  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not 
pa«  from  me,  unless  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done  " :  J  which 
must  refer  to  a  future  cup  of  suffering,  and  not  to  one  which 
he  had  already  drunk.  Nor  do  the  strong  expressions  used 
hy  our  Lord  admit  of  the  other  supposition.  He  could  not 
doubt  whether  it  were  possible^  that  God  could  remove  from 
him  his  discomposure  and  dismay. 

I  say  then  that  our  Iiord  prayed  against  his  dtalh :  "  My 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  U  "  Fa- 
ther, all  things  are  possible  with  tbcc  :  remove  this  cup  from 
tBA."  Y  "  Father,  if  thou  be  willing  to  remove  from  me  this 
OOp,  wed"  ••  However,  ho  immediately  added  words  to  this 
efieot:  "Nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done."  But 
how  could  he  pray  against  an  event  which  he  himself  and  so 
many  prophets  had  forclold  F  Lardner  has  answered,  that, 
notwithstanding  predictions,  good  and  evil  will  influence  the 
mind;  and  we  should  perform  our  duty  suitably  to  our  cir- 
Gimutances.  Our  Lord,  says  he,  foretold  the  fall  of  Peter, 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  tlic  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  yet  used  the  natural  means  to  prevent  them,  ft  What 
this  judicious  writer  has  suggested  may  be  strengthened  by 
observing  that  many  of  God's  commands  and  predictions, 
though  expressed  absolulely,  appear  in  the  history  of  his 
providence  to  have  been  conditional  and  revocable.  Abra- 
ham was  commanded  to  sacrifice  his  son ;  and  God  recalled 
the  command,  when  he  had  proved  his  faith  and  obedience.  H 
David  besought  God  for  his  child  with  fasting  and  tears,  after 
Nathan  had  foretold  his  death :  for  he  said,  "  Who  can  tell 
iriiether  God  will  be  gracious  unlo  me,  that  the  child  may 

•  John  iviii.  11.  t  Heb.  v.  7.  f  Ch.  xrvi.  «. 

t  MMt  iXTi.  39,  43 ;  Mark  xiv.  35,  36.  U  lUtt  xxti.  ». 

5  J&ik  xir.  36.  ••  Lnlte  xxii.  *3- 

u,  VoL  n.  p.  70.  tt  0<n-  ""■ 
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live  ?  "  "  Jonah  was  sent  to  propbesy  sgaiiut  the  mhabitaoto 
of  Nineveh,  that  their. dty  should  be  overthrown  in  for^ 
days ;  and  jet  Giod  spared  them  on  their  hnmiliation  and 
repentaoce.  t  Giod  said  to  Ahob  by  the  Prophet  Eljjah, 
"  Behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  thee  " :  t  an*  yet  the  sentence 
was  remitted  in  part';  for  God  afterwards  declared  that,  be- 
cause Ahab  humbled  himself,  lie  would  not  bring  the  evil  in 
his  days ;  but  in  bis  eon's  days  would  he  bring  the  evil  on 
his  house.  And  though,  in  Hezekiah's  sickness,  God  said  to 
him  by  laoitih,  "  Give  charge  concerning  thy  family  ;  for  thou 
shalt  die,  and  not  live  " ;  §  yet,  in  consequence  of  his  fervent 
supplication,  God  healed  him  on  the  third  day,  and  added 
to  lus  life  fifteen  years. 

But  why  were  not  the  prayers  offered  up  by  our  Lord 
efiectual ;  since  he  eaii  to  Peter  very  soon  aflerwards, 
"  Tbinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he 
shall  give  me  at  hand  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  "  | 
I  answer,  because  our'  Lord  prayed  with  resignation  to  his 
Father's  will,  and  not  absolutely.  "None  took  his  life  fma 
him,  but  be  laid  it  down  of  himself.  He  bad  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  he  had  power  to  take  it  again."  T  He  submitted 
to  death  from  a  conviction  of  its  fitness.  When  his  angnisb 
of  mind  was  allayed,  and  his  commotion  natural  to  man 
subsided,  bis  language  was,  "  Shall  I  not  drink  the  cup  which 
my  Father  bath  gjven  me?"**  "How  [else]  shall  the 
Scripture  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ? "  as  if  this  pai^ 
ticular  reason  for  his  death  had  been  recollected  by  him,  or 
had  been  recalled  to  bis  mind  ft  by  the  angel  who  appeared 
to  him.tJ 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  he,  who  had  a  glory  with  the 

*  3  Sam.  xii  t  JoD-  ilL  J  I  Kings  zzL  81, 19. 

t  a  Eingi  zx.  Hen  «ee  1  Sam.  zxiiL  la  ;  Jer.  xiili.  7,  S ;  xxxriii  17. 

II  MstL  nvl  S3. 

t  John  X.  18.  *•  Matt.  zxvi.  94 ;  Hufc  xir.  49. 

tt  BmHsAIx.  19;  LnkezrtlLSl;  Ibtt.  xxn.  24. 

tt  Lake  xxiL  41. 
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Father  before  the  world  was,  *  most  have  known  the  necee- 
aty  of  that  event  against  which  he  prajed. 

I  answer,  that  to  assert  the  strict  and  absolute  necessity  of 
CSirist's  death  becomes  not  us  who  know  so  little  of  Grod's 
unsearchable  ways ;  t  that  we  do  not  imderstand  the  manner 
in  which  the  divine  and  human  natures  were  united  in  Christ, 
and  therefore  may  doubt  whether  the  superior  nature  did  not 
sometimes  forsake  the  inferior,  |  and  withhold  its  communica- 
tions from  it ;  and  that  the  wise  providence  of  Grod  might  so 
order  events  as  thej  would  most  benefit  the  world  in  a  moral 
view,  and  therefore  might  exhibit  our  Lord  in  such  drcum- 
stances  as  furnished  most  instruction  and  consolation  to  his 
persecuted  followers. 

I  now  proceed  to  show  our  Lord's  composure  of  mind,  after 
he  had  thus  strongly  expressed  the  perturbation  which  had 
been  raised  in  him  by  his  foreknowledge  of  the  many  dark 
events  which  awaited  him,  and  particularly  by  his  abhorrenoe 
of  a  violent  and  excruciating  death. 

He  went  forth  to  meet  the  traitor,  and  the  officers  sent  to 
apprehend  him ;  §  he  discovered  himself  to  them ;  |  and 
when  God  had  struck  them  with  such  a  miraculous  awe  that 

♦  John  xvii.  5. 

t  See  Ben  Mordecai,  Letter  VI.  85,  p.  748,  &c.,  8yo. 

X  See  Ben  Mordecai,  YI.  89.  ''  As  to  the  objection  that  the  weakness 
of  the  flesh  was  absorbed  in  the  diyinity,  it  may  just  as  safely  be  asserted 
that  the  power  of  the  divinity  was  absorbed  in  the  flesh :  for  as  to  the 
conseqnence  of  the  conjunction  of  the  angel  of  the  covenant  with  the 
flesh  in  which  he  was  incarnate ;  or  in  what  degree  th6  temptations  of 
Christ  might  afi^ect  him ;  that  is,  how  easy  or  how  difficult  it  might  be 
for  Christ  to  resist  them ;  I  presume  wo  are  entirely  ignorant :  and  have 
no  right  to  aigue  from  our  ignorance  against  the  fact  itself."  And  Gro- 
tius  and  Tillotson  say  that  the  Divine  Wisdom  communicated  itself  to 
Christ's  human  soul  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  as  circumstance  re- 
quired. Grot,  on  Mark  xiii.  32.  Tillotson,  VoL  IX.  p.  273.  Beza  also 
says,  "  Imo  et  ipsa  6€6'njTos  plonitudo  sese,  prout  et  quatenus  ipsi  libnit, 
humanitati  assumptsd  insinuavit."  On  Luke  ii.  52.  These  three  last 
authorities  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Fanner  on  the  Temptation,  p*  130.  See 
Marie  iii.  9  ;  Luke  ix.  52 ;  Mark  zLl3 ;  xiii.  32;  Matt  »▼•  30. 

4  John  xviu.  4.  ||  John  xviii.  5. 
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thej  fell  on  the  ground,*  and  bad  thns  demonstrated  Jesiu'E 
power  of  restraining  their  violence,  our  Lord  made  them 
this  wise  an4  benevolent  request,  "  If  je  seek  me,  let  these 
[raj  atl^ndantsj  depart."  f  He  mildly  addressed  the  perfidi- 
ous Judas :  |  be  was  so  coUccIed  as  instantly  to  perceive  the 
necessity  of  working  a  miracle  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences 
of  Peter's  affectionate  but  rash  violence ;  §  and  he  forewarned 
that  apostle,  and  aU  mankind,  that  drawing  the  sword  in  the 
canse  of  his  religion  would  involve  the  good  and  bad,  the 
persecuted  and  persecutor,  in  undistinguished  destnictjon :  | 
he  declared  his  readiness  to  fulfil  the  Scriptures  by  his 
death  :1  he  meekly  expostulated  with  the  people  for  their 
violent  and  disgraceful  manner  of  apprehending  him :  **  while 
he  stood  before  Ciuaphas,  he  showed  a  composed  attent]<Hi  to 
Peter's  irresolution  and  timidity,tt  and  penetrated  him  with  a 
sense  of  them  by  the  majesty  of  bis  eye :  at  the  same  lime, 
he  replied  with  tlie  most  exemplary  self-command  to  the 
officer  who  struck  him  for  answering  the  high-priest^  in  a 
manner  full  of  reason  and  dignity :  Xt  before  Coiaphas,  and 
the  whole  council  of  the  chief  priests,  elders,  and  scribes,  he 
entered  into  no  vindication  of  himself,  no  explanation  of  his 
perverted  expressions,  ag^nst  the  false  witnesses  suborned  to 
accuse  liim;§§  but  when  adjured  by  the  living  God  to  say 
whether  he  was  the  Christ,  the  Sod  of  the  blessed  God,  he 
answered,  I  am ;  though  he  knew  that  they  would  impute  it 
to  him  as  blasphemy,  a  crime  which  by  the  law  of  Moses 
was  ponishable  with  death,  yg 

Fortitude  under  actual  suderings,  is  patience ;  and  snb- 
misuon  to  them  because  they  are  the  will  of  God,  is  resigna- 
Uon. 

How  did  Jeans  act,  when  those  who  beheld  him  spot  in  his 


■  John  xviii.  6.  t  Jofan  xviii.  S. 

t  Matt.  zxTi.  90 ;  Luke  xxii.  48.  f  Luke  xxu.  SI. 

n  Matt.  xxtL  B9.  T  Mut  xzvi.  S4.  ••  Uut.  xxvi,  SB. 

tt  Lnke  xxii  61.  R  Jofaa  zriiL  23.  H  UstL  xxri.  SS. 
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fitce;*  when  they  blindfolded  him,  and  smote  him  on  the 
fitce  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  or  struck  him  with  their 
staves ;  when  they  derided  his  prophetic  spirit  vid  Messiah- 
ship  in  this  taunting  language,  Prophesy  who  is  he  that  smote 
thee?  Under  all  these  circumstances  of  indignity,  "he 
opened  not  his  mouth,  like  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter."  f 

When  he  stood  before  Pilate,  he  astonished  him  by  not 
seeking  to  avert  death  in  the  usual  way  of  defending  himself 
against  the  accusations  of  his  enemies :  %  And  as  before  the 
Jewish  high-priest  and  council  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Grod,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
blasphemy ;  so  before  the  Roman  governor  he  confessed  that 
he  was  a  king,  which  had  the  appearance  of  sedition.  § 

Before  Herod  he  conducted  himself  with  the  same  majesty, 
the  same  patient  endurance  of  wrongs,  and  the  same  resolu- 
tion to  decline  the  means  of  self-preservation  which  became 
his  peculiar  circumstances.  ||  He  refused  to  gratify  the  idle 
curiosity  of  the  tetrarch  by  working  a  miracle,  and  to  give 
that  account  of  his  life  and  ministry  which  might  have  been 
credited  on  the  authority  of  others :  for  which  Herod  and  his 
soldiers  treated  him  with  contempt  and  scorn,  and  sent  him 
back  to  Pilate  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  in  derision  of  his 
claim  as  a  king. 

When  our  Lord  was  again  brought  before  Pilate,  a  robber 
and  a  murderer  %  was  preferred  to  him  by  that  very  multitude 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68,  and  parallel  places.  What  a  very  strong  maik 
of  contempt  spitting  on  a  person  is  accounted  in  the  East,  see  in  Bishop 
Lowth  on  Isaiah  1.  6.  Demosthenes  closes  the  aggravating  drcomstances 
of  a  striker  in  this  manner,  orav  kovBvXois,  orav  inl  Kopptft,  when  with 
the  hand,  when  onjhe  cheek:  he  adds,  these  circumstances  icim  koX  €(itmpnt 
move  and  transport  with  rage ;  and  in  the  same  oration  he  obserres,  ovk 
cWl  reav  iravT<av  ovbkv  v/3p€a>r  d<f>oprjT6TfpoVj  of  all  things  there  is  noth- 
ing more  intolerable  than  petulant  and  insofent  injury.  In  Midian.  So 
Qninct.  Lib.  YI.  c.  1  :  "Plurimnm  aiTcrt  atrodtatis  modus,  si  contwneUosd : 
nt  Demosthenes  ex  parte  percussi  corporis  invidiam  Midiss  qusBiit" 

t  Isa.  liii.  7.  X  Matt  xxvii.  13, 14. 

4  John  xviiL  37.  ||  Luke  xziii.  8- 11* 

T  Matt  zxviL  20,  and  parallel  places. 
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^vho  had  beard  his  divine  instructions,  and  seen,  or  perhaps 
experienced,  his  beneficial  power:"  nor  did  even  this  Tile 
indignity  extort  from  the  meek  Jesua  a  word  of  expostula- 
tion. 

Then  Pilate  commanded  that  Jesus  should  be  scourged  ;f 
afier  which  serere  and  ignominious  punishment  the  whole 
band  of  (he  Boman  soldiers  made  him  their  sport,  crowned 
him  with  thorns,  clothed  him  in  purple,  delivered  him  a  mock- 
sceptre,  piud  him  mock-adoration,  addressed  him  with  mott- 
titles  of  TOfsitj,  spat  on  him,  and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

The  sight  of  Jesus,  thus  derided  and  afflicted,  did  not  saliatQ 
the  fury  t^  his  enemies ;  but  afler  they  had  afforded  him  a 
further  opportunity  of  displaying  his  dignity,  and  resolution 
to  meet  death,  by  giving  no  answer  to  Pilate's  question, 
"  Whence  art  thou  ? "  t  they  extorted  the  condemnation  of 
him  irom  his  worldly-minded  judge  by  their  loud  and  artitil 
solicitations,  j 

Then  was  Jesus  led  away  to  be  crucified  :  his  cross,  or  part 
of  it,  was  laid  on  him,  as  the  manner  was  ;  and  he  bare  it  till 
his  exhausted  strength  sunk  under  it:  "  and  two  others  also, 
who  were  male&ctors,  were  led  with  him  U>  be  put  to  death."  | 
On  the  way,  a  great  multitude  of  women  bewailed  and  W 
mented  him  :  but  he  tamed  about  to  them,  and,  with  a  heart 
fall  of  commiseration,  bade  them  deplore  their  own  impending 
sufferings,  and  not  his ;  declaring  at  the  same  time,  but  in 
figurative  aad  covert  language,  that,  if  the  innocent  suffered 

*  J<»eph[u,  (pe*kii^[  of  the  Phari«5C»,  oys,  nwaunji"  hi  t}(aom  rlpf 

apxupine,  tiSis  vurrtvtirSat.  Ant  13.  10.  5,  qootfd  by  Huwood 
on  John  ii.  34.  "  Thej  have  bo  mnch  power  irith  tho  people,  that,  even  if 
diej  allege  uijihing  tgaiiuit  the  liing  or  high-prieat,  they  are  ininieAatelj 
beliered." 

t  John  xtx.  1-3,  and  parallel  pluceg.  (  John  x!x.  9. 

f  We  may  acconnt  for  I^late'i  conduct  &oin  his  knonlcdgo  of  Tibe- 
riiu'j  extreme  jealoEuy  and  cinelty. 

II  So  Luke  zxiii.  3S  ihonld  be  tnmslated  and  pointi^  "  Sed  obHtns 
sum  "Lacm  xxiil.  39  In  nurovpyN  otiinqns  hypoitigmeii  notaie,"  u,jt  S. 
SH-pbew,  in  his  cDiiou  piefiue  to  Ua  Qreek  TestHuat,  ISmo,  I67S. 
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tadt  calamities,  much  greater  would  befall  those  whose  crimes 
made  them  ripo  for  dcstruclion :  "  If  the^  do  these  things  in 
the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry."  ■ 

.  TVlien  he  came  to  the  place  of  crucifixion,  he  was  offered 
wine  mingled  with  mj-rrli,  whicli  was  designed  to  hiiint  the 
■eme  of  pain  by  uiducing  a  state  of  stupefaction :  but  he 
receired  it  not :  he  declined  this  office  of  humanity,  that  he 
might  show  himself  unappalled  by  the  horrors  of  instant 
CTudfixion  i  and  that  he  nlight  fully  possess  his  reason,  and 
thus  display  the  viKues  suitable  to  liis  bigh  character  in  the 
season  of  so  severe  a  trial. 

A  title,  deriding  his  royal  descent  and  dignity,  was  placed 
on  the  cross  to  which  he  was  fixed.  He  was  crucified  be- 
tween two  raalcfuctors  j  and,  probably  while  tlie  nails  were 
pierdng  his  hands  and  feet,  when  the  sense  and  feeling  of  his 
ignominious  sufferings  were  Htrongest,  he  thus  prayed  and 
pleaded  for  his  murderers :  "  Falbcr,  forgive  them ;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  t 

In  this  situation,  which  might  have  excited  the  pity  of  the 
most  unfeeling  spectator,  and  of  the  bitterest  enemy,  {  oar 
Iiord  was  reviled  and  mocked,  hh  power  was  questioned,  his 
prophecies  perverted,  and  liis  dignity  blasphemed,  by  the 
Jewish  people,  by  the  Roman  Boldiers,  and  by  the  chief 
priests,  scribes,  and  eiders;  the  rulers  mixing  themselves  with 
the  throng,  to  fca^t  their  eyes  with  his  sufferings,  and  to  insult 
him  imder  them. 

But  such  conduct  served  only  to  display  the  greatness  of 
the  snfierer.  The  patience  of  Jesus  romtuned  unmoved.  Here, 
u  when  he  stood  before  his  judges,  be  left  his  life  and  doc- 
trine, his  prophecies  and  miracles,  the  supematoral  knowledge 
displayed  by  him,  and  the  voices  from  heaven  which  hare  him 
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witness,  to  speak  for  him  a  stronger  languid  than  woid§ 
coold  convey.  As  Origen  observes,*  his  silence,  nnder  all 
the  indignities  and  reproaches  wliich  he  met  with,  showed 
more  fortitude  and  patience  than  anything  said  by  the  Greeks 
under  their  Bufferings. 

And  ngain,  when  one  of  the  malefactors  reproached  him, 
he  answered  him  not :  but  when  the  other  said,  "  Lord,  re- 
member me  when  thou  corneal  into  thy  kingdom,"  f  he  thus 
acknowledged  himself  to  he  a  king,  and  one  who  had  the  keys 
of  heaven  and  hell :  i  "  Verily  I  say  tmlo  thee,  to-day  shalt 
thou  be  with  me  in  paradise  " ;  in  the  state  of  those  who  are 
separated,  as  io  a  garden  of  delight,  for  God's  acceptance. 

It  b  a  remaikoble  jnstance  of  our  Lord's  composure,  that, 
in  the  midst  of  his  exquisite  pains,  he  recommended  his 
mother  to  that  most  benevolent  Apostle,  St.  John. 

The  next  circumstance  in  the  order  of  events  ia,  that  about 
the  ninth  hour  our  Lord  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  My  God  I 
my  GodI  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mefS  As  the  words  in 
the  oiiginal  Psalm  ||  do  not  import  a  dereliction  of  the  Deity, 
they  cannot  he  thus  understood  when  used  by  our  Lord.  In 
this  strong  language  the  Fsalmist  described  imnuncnt  distress 
and  danger  T  fn>m  the  sword  •"  of  scornful  ft  fuid  mighty 
enemies,  tt  He  did  not  mean  that  he  was  totally  forsaken  by 
Jehorah,  whom  he  ailerwards  entreated  not  to  be  far  from 
him,  §§  whom  he  called  his  strength,  m  whom  he  characterized 
as  not  hiding  his  face  from  the  afflicted,  T^  and  to  whom  he 
promised  pruse  and  thanksgiving  in  return  for  the  mercies 
which  he  implored."**  In  the  same  terms  our  Lord  expressed 
the  greatness  of  his  anguish ;  when,  in  the  prophetic  words 
of  the  Psalm,  which  is  sometimes  applicable  to  David  and 
sometimes  to  the  Messiah,  "  he  was  poured  out  like  water, 
his  bones  were  separated  from  each  other,  his  heart  was  like 

«  Ub.  Vn.f  !>t-»l.pp.36e,369.    Laidnor'l  Teat  n.  317. 
t  Lnko  xxiii.  4!.  (  Bev.  i.  tS.  f  Matt.  xxviL  40. 

I  FMlm  uU.  T  Ibid.,  11.  **  Ibid.,  SO. 

tt  IMd.,  7. 8.  tt  Ibid.,  IS,  13, 31.    H  ndd,  11, 10. 

■  ndd.,  IS.  TT  Ibid.,  M.         ***  lUd.,  u. 
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wax,  it  was  melted  within  him."  *  Our  Lord's  language,  I 
■aj,  was  dictated  hj  exlremo  EufTering,  and  not  by  distrasL 
Id  the  style  c^  the  Hebrew  Scripfures,t  when  God  permitted 
individuals  or  nations  to  be  oppressed  and  afflicted,  he  waa 
said  to  hide  his  face  from  them,  to  forget,  reject,  or  forsake 
them.  Our  Lord  could  not  suppose  that  God  had  cast  him 
ct^  because  immediolcly  before  and  after  these  words  he 
reposed  on  entire  confidence  in  him.  During  big  crucifixion 
he  twice  called  God  his  Father,  X  he  declared  his  assurance 
that  he  should  eoler  into  a  state  of  happiness,  S  and  accord* 
ing^y  he  resigned  his  departing  spirit  into  his  Father's  hands.  | 
He  likewise  saw,  during  the  space  of  three  hours  before  he 
eziHred,  that  God  miraculously  interposed  in  his  behalf^  by 
hing  the  light  of  (he  sun  and  shedding  a  comparative 
J  over  the  whole  land,  or,  at  least,  that  part  of  it 
wliich  waa  adjacent  to  Jerusalem.  'When  Jesus  had  thus 
poured  forth  his  sorrows,  in  the  words  of  a  saered  hymn 
which  foretold  many  circumstances  of  his  death,  God,  who 
bad,  as  it  were,  hidden  his  &ce  from  him  for  a  moment,  had 
mercy  on  him  with  ereriasting  kindness,  ?  and  speedily  closed 
the  Bceno  of  his  sufTcrings.  For,  immediately  after  this, 
"Jesus,  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  accomplished,  that 
the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  stuth,  I  thirsL"**  This  thirst 
waa  the  natural  consequence  of  his  pains,  and  of  that  effusion 
of  blood  which  was  occasioned  by  piercing  his  hands  and  his 
feet.  But,  unless  it  had  remained  that  ihe  prophecy  ft  of  the 
Psalmist  should  receive  its  full  completion,  Xt  it  waa  a  eircum- 
■tanee  on  which  ho  would  have  observed  a  majestic  silence: 
■acb  was  his  command  over  himself,  and  so  attentive  waa  he 
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that  not  ono  jot  or  tittle  of  the  prophets  should  pass  away. 
**  Now  there  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  Tmegar,"  *  the  mean 
drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers';  and  <Hie  of  the  by-standers  filled 
a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  placed  it  upon  a  bunch  of  hyssop, 
and  by  means  of  a  reed  advanced  it  to  bis  mouth.  "  When 
Jesus  therefore  luid  received  the  vinegar,  he  said.  It  is  fin- 
ished": f  the  prophecies  concerning  me,  antecedently  to  mj 
death,  have  had  their  accomplishment:  I  have  finished  mj 
laborioos  and  painful  course :  I  have  thus  tax  performed  thy 
will,  O  God.  Immediately  aAer  this,  be  expired  with  words 
expressive  of  a  perfect  reliance  on  God,  and  a  firm  persnauon 
of  his  acceptance :  "  Father,  into  thy  bands  I  commend  my 

Thus  did  our  Lord  appear  as  great  in  his  sufferings  as  in 
his  actions,  in  his  death  as  in  his  life ;  and  thus  did  he  exhibit 
a  wonderful  example  of  forgiveness  and  composore,  of  mag~- 
naoimity  and  conscious  dignity,  of  filial  love  and  pious  resig- 
nation, in  the  midst  of  the  most  horrid  tortures  that  human 
nature  is  capable  of  sust^ning. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 


Bt  benjamin  jowett,  m.  a.. 


The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  Btands  in  the  lame  relalioa 
to  the  doctrioG  of  righteousness  b^  faith,  aa  the  object  in  the 
language  of  philosophy  to  the  subject.  Either  is  incomplete 
without  the  other,  jet  they  admit  abo  of  being  confiidered 
separately.  When  ve  pierce  the  reil  of  fieah,  and  ask  the 
meaning  of  the  bleeding  form  on  Mount  CalTsry,  a  voice 
answeni,  "  The  atonement  once  made  for  the  sina  of  men." 
It  aeems  like  the  form'  of  any  other  dying  man,  but  a  mystery 
is  contiuned  in  it.  We  penetrate  deeper  into  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  atonement,"  and  new  relations  disclose  themselves 
between  God  and  man.  There  is  more  than  we  see  in  that 
outward  fhct,  more  than  we  can  understand  in  that  mysterious 
word,  "  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  Bins  of  the 
world."  "  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  himself, 
and  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them." 

Tet  bow  can  this  be,  consistently  with  the  truth  and  holi- 
ness of  God  ?  Can  he  see  us  other  than  we  really  are  ?  Can 
he  impnte  to  us  what  we  never  did  t  Would  he  have  pun- 
ished  us  for  what  was  not  our  own  fault  ?  It  is  not  the  pride 
of  human  reason  which  suggests  these  questions,  but  the 
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mond  sense  which  he  himself  has  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
each  one  of  us.  Here  is  a  lesson  of  comfort  and  also  of  per- 
plexitj ;  Jesus  Christ  is  a  comer-stone  and  a  stumbling-block 
at  once.  We  can  hardly  receive  the  consolation  without  seek- 
ing to  remove  the  perplexity.  Our  faith  would  shake  if  taken 
off  the  foundations  of  truth  and  right  The  feeble  brain  of 
man  reaches  but  a  little  way  into  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High :  —  "  My  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  my  ways,"  saith  the  Lord.  But  no  difference  be- 
tween God  and  man  can  be  a  reason  for  regarding  Grod  as  less 
just  or  less  true  than  the  being  whom  he  has  made.  He  is 
only  incomprehensible  to  us  because  he  is  infinitely  more  so. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  no  hard  matter  to  prove  that 
God  was  just  and  true.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  suggestion 
of  the  opposite  needed  no  other  answer  than  the  exclamation 
of  the  Apostle,  ^*  God  forbid !  for  how  shall  Grod  judge  the 
world  ?  "  But  the  perplexities  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment are  the  growth  of  above  a  thousand  years ;  rooted  in 
language,  disguised  in  figures  of  speech,  fortified  by  logic, 
they  seem  almost  to  have  become  a  part  of  the  human  mind 
itself.  Those  who  first  spoke  of  satisfaction  were  unconscious 
of  its  inconsistency  with  the  Divine  attributes,  just  as  many 
good  men  are  in  our  own  day ;  they  do  not  thmk  of  it,  or 
they  keep  their  minds  off  it  And  one  cannot  but  fear 
whether  it  be  still  possible  so  to  teach  Christ  as  not  to  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  holiness  and  truth  of  Gt>d ;  whether  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  have  not  grown  so  long  together,  that  their  hus- 
bandman, in  pulling  up  the  one,  may  be  plucking  up  the 
other  also.  Erroneous  as  are  many  modes  of  expression 
used  on  this  subject,  there  are  minds  to  whom  they  have 
become  inseparable  from  the  truth  itself. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  commonly  understood,  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  or  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  the 
sins  of  men.  There  are  two  kinds  of  language  in  which  it 
is  stated:  the  first  figurative,  derived  from  the  Old  Testar 
ment ;  the  second  logical,  and  based  chiefly  on  distinctions  of 
the  schoolmen.    According  to  the  first  mode  of  expression, 
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the  atonement  of  Christ  is  regarded  as  a  sacriflce,  wkddi 
etaods  in  the  same  rela^on  to  the  world  in  general  aa  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  did  to  the  JodiTiduals  who  offered  tiiem. 
Mankind  were  under  a  curae,  and  he  redeemed  them,  just  a> 
the  blood  of  bulls  or  of  goats  redeemed  the  firat-bom  de- 
voted to  God.  That  was  the  true  sacrifice  once  oSered  on 
Mount  Calvaiy  for  the  sins  of  men ;  of  which  all  other  sacri- 
fices, since  the  beginning  of  the  worid,  are  types  and  shadowii^ 
and  can  never  take  away  sin.  Wherever  the  words  blood,  or 
sprinkling,  or  atonement,  or  ofiering,  occur  in  the  Old  Testis 
ment,  these  truly  refer  to  Christ;  wherever  uncleanness,  or 
impurity,  or  ceremonial  defilement  are  spoken  of,  these  truly 
refer  to  the  sins  of  men.  And,  as  nearly  all  these  things 
are  purged  with  blood,  so  the  sins  of  mankind  are  purged, 
and  covered,  and  veiled  in  the  blood  of  Christ. 

To  state  this  view  of  the  doctrine  at  length,  is  but  (o 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the  Old. 
Where  the  mind  is  predisposed  to  receive  it,  there  is  scarcely 
a  law,  or  custom,  or  rite  of  purification,  or  offering,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  may  not  be  transferred  to  the  Gospel. 
Christ  is  not  011)7  the  sacrifidal  lamb,  but  the  paschal  "  lamb 
without  spot,"  the  seal  of  whose  blood  makes  the  wrath  of 
God  to  pass. over  the  people ;  he  is  Isaac  on  the  altar,  and 
also  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket,  upon  whom  is  laid  the 
iniquity  of  man.  Neither  need  we  confine  ouraelves  to  this 
circle  of  images.  Mankind  are  slaves,  and  Christ  ransoms 
them:  he  is  the  new  Lord,  who  has  condescended  to  bnj 
them,  who  pays  the  price  for  them,  which  price  is  his  blood. 
He  is  devoted  and  accursed  for  them ;  be  pays  the  penal^ 
for  their  sins  ;  he  washes  them  in  his  blood ;  he  hides  them 
firom  the  sight  of  God.  All  that  they  arc,  he  is;  all  that  he 
is,  they  become. 

Upon  this  figurative  or  typical  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement  is  raised  a  further  logical  one.  A  new  frame- 
work b  furnished  by  philosophy,  as  the  types  of  the  Old 
Testament  fade  and  become  distant ;  figures  of  speech  acquire 
a  sort  of  coherence  when  built  up  into  It^jical  atatementsj 
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tbe7  At  length  ceue  to  be  flgtiratiT«,  and  are  repeated  as 
simple  facts.  Rhetoric  becomes  logic,  as  the  age  beoomea 
logical  rather  than  rhetorical ;  and  arguments  and  reasoningg 
lake  the  place  of  eermons  and  apologies. 

The  logical  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  com- 
mences with  the  idea  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  sins 
of  men.  God  is  alienated  from  man ;  man  in  like  manner  is 
alienated  from  God.  The  fault  of  a  single  man  inrolTes  his 
whcde  posterity.  God  is  hoi;,  and  thcj  are  sinful ;  there  is 
DO  middle  term  bj  which  thej  can  be  connected.  Mankind 
an  miserable  sinners,  the  best  of  whose  thoughts  are  but  evil 
cfHitinually ;  who  have  a  corrupt  nature  which  can  never  lead 
to  good  They  arc  not  only  sinners,  but  guilty  before  God, 
and  in  due  course,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  to  suffer  pua* 
ishment  for  their  sins.  Their  present  life  is  one  continued 
sin ;  their  future  life  is  one  awful  punishment  They  were 
free  lo  choose  at  first,  and  they  chose  death,  and  God  does 
bat  leave  them  to  the  natural  consequences. 

Were  we  to  stop  here,  every  honest  and  good  heart  would 
break  in  upon  these  sophistries,  and  dash  in  pieces  the  pre- 
tended freedom  and  the  imputed  sin  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
the  pretended  justification  of  the  Divine  attributes,  in  the 
statement  that  man  necessarily  or  naturally  brought  everlast* 
ing  pumshment  oa  himself.  No  slave's  mind  was  ever  re- 
doced  so  low  as  lo  justify  ihe  most  disproportionate  severiQ' 
inflicted  on  himself;  neither  has  God  so  made  bis  creatures 
that  they  will  lie  down  and  die,  even  beneath  the  hand  of  him 
who  gave  them  life.  .  But  although  God,  it  is  said,  might  in 
justice  have  slopped  here,  there  is  another  side  of  this  doc- 
trine which  must  be  viewed  as  inseparable  from  it,  and  was 
known  from  the  beginning ;  namely,  that  God  intended  lo 
send  his  only  begoltcn  Son  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
God  was  always  willing  that  mankind  should  be  saved.  Bui 
it  was  just  that  they  should  suffer  the  penalty.  He  conld  not 
save  them,  if  he  would.  -  He  felt  like  a  judge  who  pitied  the 
criminal,  but  could  not  "in  foro  conscientiss "  acquit  him. 
Han  was  fearftd  of  his  doom,  and  God  wilUng  to  "a^e ;  but 
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the  least  psrticle  of  the  Dirine  jostice  must  not  be  impeadwd ; 
the  sentence  must  be  exacted  to  the  uttermost  farthiDg. 

At  this  point  ia  introduced  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  The 
Son  lakes  human  nature  upon  him,  and  dies  once  for  alL 
The  Father,  before  angry,  and  alienated,  and  averae  to  man, 
ia  reconciled  to  htm  through  the  Son.  Hb  jtutice  is  satisfied 
in  Christ;  his  mercy  b  alao  shown  in  Christ^  The  impossi- 
bility has  become  possible;  the  necessi^,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  the  condemnatioa  of  man,  has  been  done  away> 
Kor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  offences  are  the  sins  of  jo&ay  ; 
the  satisfaction  is  only  of  one.  For  the  satisfaction  ia  of 
itself  infinite,  sufficient  not  for  this  world  only,  but  for  many 
more ;  yea,  if  it  please  God  so  to  extend  it,  for  the  uniyerse 
Itself,  and  all  things  that  are,  have  been,  or  shall  be  in  it. 

And  this  scheme,  as  already  remained,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered in  part  only,  but  as  a  whole.  When  God  craated 
man,  "  suffident  to  have  stood,  diough  free  to  fall,"  he  fore- 
saw also  his  fall,  redemption,  and  sanctification  in  a  single 
indivisible  instant.  Therefore  we  should  thankfully  accept 
the  whole  scheme,  and  not  stop  to  reason  on  a  part  He  who 
condemned  us  is  the  same  as  he  who  redeemed  <u  through 
Quist.  There  was  one  way  of  death  leading  onward  to 
eternal  punishment ;  there  was  another  way  of  life  leading 
to  salratdon,  which  God,  to  our  infinite  gain  and  his  own  loss, 
was  pleased  to  take.  N'eitber  can  we  doubt,  if  we  may  say 
so  reverently,  that  Giod  himself  was  under  a  sort  of  constraint 
to  take  this  way,  and  no  other,  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  surely  spared  his  only 
Son.  The  chasm  in  the  moral  government  of  the  worid  could 
only  be  filled  up  by  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind. 

Thus  &r  the  parts  of  the  logical  stracture  are  "fitly 
joined  together";  but  the  main  question  is  yet  tmtonched: 
"  In  what  did  this  satisfaction  consist  7 "  Was  it  that  Giod 
was  angry,  and  needed  to  be  propitiated  like  some  heathen 
6i^tj  of  old  ?  Such  a  thought  refutes  itself  by  the  very  in- 
dignation which  it  calls  up  in  the  human  bosom.    Or  that,  M 
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*  he  looked  upon  the  &ce  of  Ids  Christ,"  pity  graduallj  took 
the  place  of  wroth,  and,  like  eome  conqueror,  he  was  willing 
to  include  in  Ibe  reversal  of  the  sentence,  not  ouly  the  hero, 
bat  all  those  who  were  named  after  his  name  F  Human  feel- 
ings again  revolt  at  the  idea  of  attributing  to  the  God  in 
whom  we  live  and  more  and  hare  our  being,  the  momentary 
clomency  of  a  tyrant.  Or  was  it  that  there  was  a  debt  due  to 
lum,  which  must  be  p^d  ere  its  consequences  could  be  done 
away  ?  But  even  "  a  man's  "  debt  may  be  freely  forgiven, 
nor  could  the  aAer  payment  change  our  sense  of  the  offend- 
er's wrong :  we  ore  oiling  about  what  b  moral  and  spiritual 
from  what  is  legal,  or,  more  strictly,  from  a  shadow  and  fig- 
ment of  law.  Or  that  there  were  some  "  imposdbilities  in 
the  nature  of  things,"  which  prevented  God  fix>m  doing  other 
than  he  did  7  Thus  wo  introduce  a  moral  principle  superior 
to  Qod,  just  us  in  the  Grecian  mythology  fate  and  necessi^ 
■re  superior  to  Jupiter.  But  we  have  not  so  learned  the 
IMvine  nature,  believing  that  God,  if  he  tnuisccnd  our  ideas 
of  morality,  can  yet  never  be  in  any  degree  contrary  to  them. 
Or,  again,  if  we  take  a  different  line  of  explanation,  it  may 
bo  urged  that  the  atonement  is  not  a  satisfaction  of  Divine 
justice,  but  only  a  "  quasi  satisfaction,"  or  rather  an  exhibition 
of  IKvine  justice  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  and  of  the  angels. 
Something  of  this  kind  may  be  supported  (according  to  me 
interpretation  of  the  passage)  by  the  words  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Komans,  "  To  show  forth,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
righteousness  on  account  of  the  non-observance  of  sins  that 
are  past " ;  where  the  reason  given  for  the  manifestation  of 
Christ  seems  to  be  the  justification  of  the  ways  of  God  to 
men.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  regarded  as  shocking,  that 
God  himself  should  have  needed  any  atonement  or  setislao- 
tion.  But  yet  it  would  seem  as  if  God's  Iiorror  of  sin  were 
not  snffidenlly  marked,  —  that  man,  to  use  a  houiely  phrase, 
was  let  off  too  easily, — unless  there  were  some  great  and 
open  manifestatioQ  that  God  was  really  on  the  side. of  truth 
wad  of  right.  To  demonstrate  this  was  the  object  of  the 
tetb  (tf  Christ.    It  was  a  reality  in  one  sense,  that  is,  u  &r 
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as  the  aufierings  were  real ;  an  appearance  in  another,  aa  ita 
true  import  related  to  mankind  and  the  world,  and  not  to 
God. 

If  this  scheme  avoids  the  difficulty  of  offering  an  imworthj 
satisfaction  to  God,  and  so  doing  violence  to  bis  attributes,  we 
can  scareely  free  it  from  the  equal  difficulty  of  interpodng  a 
painful  fiction  between  God  and  man.  Was  the  spectacle 
real  which  was  presented  before  God  and  the  angela  on 
Mount  Calvary  ?  If  we  say  no,  then  we  can  neither  tmst 
our  eyes  or  ears,  nor  the  promises  of  God,  nor  the  words  of 
Scripture.  If  the  greatest  fact  of  the  whole  ia  an  illusion, 
why  not  all  else?  That  the  chief  figure  in  the  scene  is  the 
Son  of  God,  oal7  makes  the  illusion  the  more  impossible.  Or 
if  we  say  that  it  was  all  real,  and  yet  that  its  great  object  was 
an  exhibition  to  men  and  angek,  to  what  a  wonderful  strait- 
ness  do  we  reduce  Divine  power,  which  con  only  show  forth 
its  justice  by  allowing  men  to  commit  in  itself  the  greatest  of 
hiuoan  crimes,  that  redeems  the  sin  of  Adam  by  the  murder 
of  Christ!  This  second  theory  has  no  advantage  over  the 
preceding,  except  that  which  the  more  shadowy  statement 
must  ever  have,  in  rendering  difficulties  themselves  more 
shadowy.  It  avoids  the  physical  illusion  of  the  old  heretics, 
and  introduces  a  moral  illusioa  of  a  worse  kind. 

For  if  we  substitute  tor  "  satisfaction  "  "  demonstration  or 
exhibition  of  Divine  justice,"  we  are  not  better  off  than  in  the 
previous  attempt  to  explain  "satisfaction."  How  could  the 
sufferings  of  a  good  or  Divine  man  exhibit  the  righteousness 
of  God  ?  Rather  they  would  seem  to  indicate  his  indifference 
to  those  sufferings  in  permitting  them  ;  in  not  giving  his  Son 
"  ten  legions  of  angels "  to  overcome  his  enemies.  Is  it  to 
the  Boman  scJdiera,  or  to  the  Jews,  or  to  the  disciples,  that 
this  exhibition  is  stipposed  to  have  a  meaning;  or  to  the 
worid  afterwards,  who,  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  are  ex- 
pected  to  see  for  all  time  the  indignation  of  God  agiujist  sin  ? 
When  the  doctrine  is  stated,  it  betrays  itself.  For  how  could 
there  be  an  exhil»tion  of  Divine  justice  which  was  known  to 
be  a  flctkoi ;  which,  if  it  were  true  and  real,  would  be  bonilde 
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In  all  ageg  of  the  world,  and  in  every  country  vhere  Chris- 
tiiuiitf  is  preached,  the  Old  Testament  has  ever  been  taking 
die  place  of  the  New,  the  Law  of  the  Gospel,  the  outward 
and  temporal  of  the  Bpiiitua]  and  eternal.  Even  where  there 
haa  been  no  seneible  image  to  which  mankind  might  bow,  thej 
have  filled  up  the  desire  of  their  eyes  by  imagining  an  out- 
ward form  (of  doctrine  it  may  be)  instead  of  resting  in  higher 
and  unseen  objects  of  f^th.  Ideas  must  be  gjven  through 
something ;  those  of  a  new  religion  ever  clothe  themselves  in 
the  old.  The  mind  itself  readily  falls  back  on  the  "weak 
and  be^^ly  elements"  of  sense  and  imagination.  To  be 
told  that  Christ  performed  the  greatest  act  that  was  ever  done 
in  this  world,  docs  not  seem  so  much  as  to  be  told  that  he  was 
the  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men.  All  history  combines  to 
strengthen  iha  illnsion ;  the  instilution  of  sacrifice  is  regarded 
as  part  of  a  Divine  design  in  the  education' of  the  worid. 
We  cease  any  more  to  inquire  how  far  the  blood  of  bulla  or 
of  goats  can  be  a  real  or  adequate  representation  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  Christ  stood  to  his  Father  and  mankind.  We 
delight  to  think  of  the  religions  of  all  nations  bearing  witness 
« to  him  that  was  to  come." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Apostles  were  Jews ;  they 
were  BO  before  their  conversion ;  they  remained  so  afterwards 
in  their  thoughts  and  language ;  they  could  not  lay  aside  thai 
first  nature,  or  divest  themselves  at  once  of  Jewish  modes  of 
expression.  Sacrifice  and  atonement  were  leading  ideas  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation ;  without  shedding  of  blood,  there  wad 
no  remission.  In  thinking  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
fulfilment  of  irtiich  he  spoke,  it  was  natural  to  them  to  think 
of  him  as  a  "sacrifice"  and  "atonement"  for  sin.  To  him 
bear  all  the  prophets  witness,  as  well  as  the  types  of  the  law 
and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.  All  their  life  long  they 
hod  been  sacrificing  and  living  in  the  commandments  of  the 
Idw  blameless.  What  a  striking  view  must  it  have  been 
to  their  minds,  that  their  rites  and  ceremonies  were  not  in 
vain,  but  only  d(«e  in  ignorance  of  their  true  design  and 
import ;  not  that  they  were  nothing  but  that  Own  mi  mote 
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In  them  than  tlie  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  could  even  con- 
ceive I  And  the  very  deadness  of  Ihem  as  practised  by  the 
Jews  in  general,  and  the  entire  passing  away  of  their  original 
meaning,  would  greatly  assist  their  new  nppiication.  There 
was  something  in  the  sacrifices  that  they  could  not  compre- 
hend, as  they  truly  felt  that  there  was  in  the  death  of  Christ 
also  &r  more  than  they  could  understand,  and  they  interpreted 
Ae  one  by  the  other.  And  when  once  the  thought  was  sug- 
gested to  men's  minds,  at  every  opening  of  the  boolt  of  the 
Old  Testament  a  new  light  fell  upon  the  page  :  the  history  of 
Abraham,  the  settlement  in  the  promised  land,  the  least  de- 
tluib  of  the  Temple  and  the  Tabernacle,  were  written  for  their 


It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  the  reflection  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  Old  is  most  distinctly  brought 
before  us.  There  the  temple,  the  priest,  the  sacrifices,  the 
altar,  the  persons,  of  Jewish  history  are  the  figures  of  Christ 
and  flie  Church.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  it  is  the  rari^ 
rather  than  the  frequency  of  such  images  which  is  striking. 
It  is  the  opposition  and  not  the  identification  of  tbo  Law  and 
the  Gospel  which  is  the  leading  thought  of  his  mind.  But  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  they  ore  fused  in  one  ;  the  Kew 
Testament  is  hidden  in  the  Old,  the  Old  revealed  in  the  New. 
And  from  tliis  source,  and  not  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
the  language  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  passed  into  the 
theology  of  modem  times.  Wliile  few  persons,  comparatively 
i^»eaking,  have  ever  understood  the  relation  of  the  Law  and 
^th  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  famihor  to  all. 

We  cannot  avoid  asking  ourselves  the  question,  how  far 
these  notions  of  sacrifice  or  atonement  can  have  the  same 
meaning  for  us  that  they  had  for  the  first  believers.  We 
may  use  the  words  correctly  ;  every  one  may  imagine  thcm- 
■elvcs  to  understand  ihcm ;  but  are  we  not  mistaking  our 
fimiiliarity  with  the  sound  for  a  realization  of  the  thing  signi- 
fied? The  Apostles  lived  amid  the  temple  sacrifices;  the 
■moke  of  their  (AiaringB,  oren  in  the  city  oi  Je«**^™  under 
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its  Boman  goveroot,  as  of  tild  in  the  trilderaess,  Btlll  went  up 
before  the  Ix>rd;  the  carcasses  of  dead  aDimals  Btrewod  tlie 
courts  of  the  temple.  It  would  he  a.  eight  Ecarcelj  tolerable 
to  us ;  ueicber,  if  at  the  present  moment  we  could  witness  it 
in  Fcmote  parts  of  the  world,  could  we  bear  to  think  of  what 
we  saw  as  typical  of  the  Giospel.  Ifor,  indeed,  do  we  think 
of  what  we  ore  aajing  when  we  speak  of  Christ  offered  for 
the  Gins  of  men ;  the  im)^^  ia  softened  hj  distance,  and  has 
lost  its  original  associations.  We  repeat  it  as  a  sacicd  won), 
hallowed  by  the  usage  of  Scripture,  and  ennobled  by  its 
metaphorical  application.  The  death  of  Christ  is  not  a  sacri- 
fice in  the  LevitJcal  sense ;  but  what  we  mean  by  the  word 
lacrifiee,  is  the  death  of  Christ 

The  notion  of  sacrifice  gained  a  new  foundation  in  the 
after  history' of  the  Church  and  the  world.  More  and  more, 
as  the  Christian  Church  became  a  kingdom  and  a  hierarct^, 
did  it  see  the  likeness  of  itself  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Jewish 
people.  The  temple  which  had  been  polled  down  was  again 
boilt  up ;  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispensation  revired  in  the 
new;  there  was  a  priest  as  wcU  as  a  sacrifice;  a  Chnrcb 
without  which  there  was  no  salvation,  as  much  separated  Snaa 
the  world  as  the  Jews  from  the  heathen  of  old.  What  was  a 
shadow  to  St.  Paul  was  becoming  a  reality  to  the  Nicene,  and 
had  actually  become  one  to  the  Mediffival,  Church.  The 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  was  not  only  received  spiritually  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  literally  offered 
again  and  agun  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  formerly  bj 
the  Jewish,  eo  now  by  the  Christian  priest.  A  priesthood 
and  a  sacrifice  naturally  implied  each  other.  As  Christ  in  a 
figure  bore  the  person  of  the  high-priest  entering  once  into 
the  holy  place,  so  the  priest  in  turn  bore  the  person  of  Christ. 
And  after  the  notion  of  the  priesthood  passed  away  in  the 
Reformed  Churches,  that  of  the  atonement  and  sacrifice, 
which  during  so  many  centuries  had  been  supported  by  it, 
was  still  retained,  because  it  seemed  to  rest  on  a  Scriptnial 
firandstion.  The  "  antitheais  "  of  the  Beformation  was  not 
b«tireen  the  Goqwl  aa  without  sacriflces,  and  1 
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retaining  Eacrifices,  or  between  the  law  as  having  a  mediator, 
and  the  promise  as  a  more  "  open  way " ;  but  betweca  the 
Gospel  as  having  one  mediator,  and  a  sacrifice  once  offered, 
•nd  the  Boman  Charch  with  many  priests,  and  the  ever- 
recurring  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

An  additional  support  fur  the  doctrine  of  a  sacrifice  or 
satisfaction  b  found  in  the  heathen  sacrifices,  which,  like  the 
Jewish,  are  viewed  only  by  the  light  of  their  Christian  fulfil- 
ment. All  the  religions  of  the  world,  it  has  been  said,  agree 
in  enjoining  eaerifiees.  They  seem  to  conspire  together  in 
bearing  witness  to  Ilim  that  was  to  come.  Can  we  account 
for  this  common  witness,  except  upon  the  suppositioa  of  a 
primeval  revelation  ?  Cerlnini}'',  it  may  be  argued  that  we 
cannot  affirm  the  Divine  origin  and  the  typical  meaning  of 
the  Jewish  sacrifices,  without  admitting  the  same  with  respect 
to  heathen  sacrifices  also.  That  could  hardly  be  a  sign  Di- 
vinely appointed  for  the  Jewish  people,  which,  in  almost  every 
nation  nnder  heaven,  the  light  of  human  rcsMin  discovered 
for  itself.  Was  it,  then,  a  Divine  revelation  to  both  or  nei- 
ther P  If  we  say,  to  bolli,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  in 
reference  to  the  heathen  world,  that  the  farther  we  trace 
backward  the  indications  of  old  language  or  of  mythology,  the 
Blighter  are  the  vestiges  of  a  promised  revelation.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  assume  one  in  the  particular  instance  of  the 
institution  of  sacrifices.  If  we  say,  to  neither,  we  seem  to 
reduce  the  Jewish  dispensation  to  the  level  of  the  heathen ; 
it  is  "  the  first  of  the  Ethnic  religions,"  as  Goethe  said, 
"  but  still  Ethnic"  We  may  escape  from  this  alternative  by 
pointing  out  the  superior  morality  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
its  revelation  of  the  true  God ;  its  anticipation  of  truths 
utterly  unknown  to  other  nations  in  the  a^  of  the  world  in 
which  the  Law  wos  given :  still  we  cannot  help  admitting 
R  connection  of  some  kind  between  the  heathen  and  Jewish 
custom  of  sacrifices. 

But  not  to  pursue  the  alternative  here  suggested,  we  may 
go  on  to  ask  the  further  question,  "What  was  the  inward 
meaning  among  the  heittben  of  that  outward  rite  which  they 
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tenned  sKcrifice  P  "  Did  thej,  as  a  modem  writer  has  ex- 
pressed  it,  intend  to  imply,  by  thia  act  of  Bacrificing  an  ani- 
mal, that  they  acknowledged  the  claim  of  a  superior  power 
over  their  own  life  ?  Did  they  mean  to  say,  "  A^  I  now 
devote  to  thee  thia  victim,  O  Apollo,  Judo,  Jupiter,  eo  do  I 
acknowledge  myself  justly  devoted  to  thee"?  They  meant 
(1.)  that  the  gods,  who  were  like  men,  should  feast  like  men; 
this  is  the  prevailing  character  of  the  sacrifices  in  Homer. 
They  meant  (2.)  in  the  East  something  unintelligible  to  us, 
but  closely  connected  with  tbe  deification  of  animal  life ;  from 
the  hlood  of  the  animal  a  power  seemed  to  flow  forth  upon 
the  earth,  which  by  a  sort  of  magic  communicated  itself  to 
the  offerer.  They  meant  (3.)  to  supply  a  want,  and,  in  later 
times,  to  perform  an  ancient  rite,  which  still  subsisted,  though 
the  meaning  of  it  had  long  passed  away;  if,  indeed,  it  could 
have  been  said  to  express  anything  except  the  vague  and  un- 
defined awe  of  the  first  sons  of  men  towards  the  mysteriona 
beings  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  They  meant  (4.) 
the  abolition  of  ceremonial  pollution,  the  purification  of  guiU 
like  that  of  the  Alcmiconidse  in  a  panic-stricken  nation. 
They  meant  to  do  an  act,  which  varied  with  the  character  of 
the  people  or  the  slate  of  religion,  cheeri^ul  or  sad,  of  obli- 
gation or  free  will ;  difiering  in  Greece  and  the  East,  and  to 
tbe  Greek  in  tbe  age  of  Pericles  and  in  that  of  Homer, 
which  might  be  nothing  more  than  Fetichism,  which  might 
comprehend  also  the  devotion  of  the  Decii.  They  meant, 
however,  nothing  which  throws  any  light  on  the  mystery  of 
the  death  of  ChrisL  Human  sacrifices,  which  are  in  outward 
act  the  nearest,  are  in  spirit  the  farthest  removed  from  it. 

Heathen  and  Jewish  sacrifices  rather  show  us  what  the 
sacrifice  was  not,  than  what  it  was.  They  are  tbe  dim, 
vague,  rude,  (may  we  not  say  ?)  almost  barbarous  expression 
of  that  want  in  human  nature  which  has  received  satisfaction 
in  Him  only.  Men  are  afraid  of  something;  they  wish  to 
give  away  something;  they  feel  themselves  bound  by  some- 
thing ;  the  fear  Ja  done  away,  the  gift  offered,  the  obligation 
fiilfiUed,  in  Cbriot    Snch  fears  and  desires  can  no  more  oo> 
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cap7  their  souls ;  thej  are  free  to  lead  a  better  life ;  they  aro 
at  the  end  of  the  old  world,  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
one. 

Nature  and  Scripture  and  the  stiU  small  voice  of  Christian 
feeling  give  a  simpler  and  a  truer  explanation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  than  theories  of  satisfaction  or  the  history 
of  sacrifice,  —  an  explanation  that  does  not  shift  with  the 
metaphysical  schools  of  the  age,  which  is  for  the  heart  rather 
the  head.  Nature  bids  us  look  at  the  miseiy  of  the  whole 
creation  groaning  and  travailing  together  until  now ;  Christian 
feeling  requires  only  that  we  should  cast  all  upon  Christ, 
whose  work  the  Scripture  sets  forth  under  many  different 
figures,  lest  we  should  rest  in  one  only.  This  variety  is  an 
indication  of  the  simplicity  with  which  we  are  to  learn  Christ. 
The  Jewish  sacrifices  had  many  meanings  and  associations. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  types  under  which  the  Mediator  of  the 
new  covenant  is  set  forth  to  us  in  Scripture.  He  is  the  sin- 
offering,  and  the  paschal  lamb,  and  the  priest,  and  the  temple, 
all  in  one.  Out  of  all  these,  why  are  we  to  select  one  to  be 
the  foundation  of  our  theological  edifice?  As  figures,  we 
may  still  use  them.  But  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  supply 
another  kind  of  language  which  is  not  figurative,  and  whidi 
imderlies  them  all ;  which  is  far  more  really  present  and 
lively  to  us  than  the  conception  of  a  sacrifice,  and  which 
remains  within  the  limits  of  our  spiritual  consciousness,  in- 
stead of  passing  beyond  them.  That  is  the  spirit  of  which 
the  other  is  the  letter ;  the  substance  of  which  it  is  the  form 
and  shadow. 

I.  Everywhere  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  Christian  as  one 
with  Christ  This  union  with  him  is  a  union,  not  in  his  death 
merely,  but  in  all  the  stages  of  his  existence ;  living  with 
him,  suffering  with  him,  dying  with  him,  crucified  with  him, 
buried  with  him,  rising  again  with  him,  renewed  in  his  image, 
glorified  together  with  him,  —  these  are  the  expressions  by 
which  this  union  is  denoted.  There  is  enough  here  for  fiiith 
to  feed  on,  without  sullying  the  mirror  of  God's  justioe  or 
overclouding  his  truth :  peace  and  conaolation  enoii£^  without 
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nisiiig  a  aiupicion  wbicL  secretly  destroys  peace.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  set  ChriBt  alwajs  before  ub  as  an  example ; 
and  he  who  does  so  is  not  far  troin  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Bat  that  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  b  not  merelj  the 
example  of  Christ,  but  communion  with  him ;  the  indwelling 
of  Christ  in  our  hearts,  the  consdous  recognition  that  he  is 
the  will  and  the  power  withia  us  to  do  nghtly. 

n.  Sut  we  need  also  to  pass  out  of  ourselves,  and  find 
an  asaui^nce  which  is  independent  of  the  liveliness  or  in- 
tensity of  our  own  consciousness.  We  wish  to  know  that 
when  we  close  our  eyes  the  light  is  there ;  that  when  the 
grave  covers  us,  there  is  a  God  to  whom  we  still  live.  That 
assurance  is  given  us  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  Hiat 
perfect  harmony  of  nature,  that  absolute  self-renundation, 
that  pure  love,  that  entire  sesignation,  contdnned  thiougli 
life  and  ending  in  death,  are  facts,  independent  of  onr  feel- 
inga,  which  remiun  as  they  were,  whether  we  acknowledge 
them  or  not.  If^ot  the  sacrifice,  nor  the  satisfaction,  nor  the 
ransom,  but  the  greatest  moral  act  ever  done  in  this  world, 
— the  act,  too,  of  one  in  our  likeness,  —  is  the  assurance  to 
us  that  God  in  Christ  is  reconciled  to  the  world. 

HI  It  is  a  true  and  Christian  feeling,  that,  after  we  have 
done  all,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  Even  the  best  of  us 
well  know  that  the  leas  we  think  of  our  own  lives  the  better. 
Our  actions  will  not  bear  taking  to  pieces,  —  the  garment 
of  self  is  a  ragged  and  tattered  patchwork.  If  an  eminent 
servant  of  God  could  rise  from  the  grave  and  read  the  naiia- 
tive  of  his  own  life,  written  by  another,  he  would  feel  p^ 
at  the  redtal  of  his  virtues.  "Not  unto  us,  0  Lord  I  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the  pnuse."  And  yet  this 
most  true  sense  of  man's  unprofitableness  is  accompanied 
also  by  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  No 
account  can  be  given  of  this  confidence,  which  is  quite  un- 
like the  confidence  we  feel  in  the  honesty,  or  good  feith,  or 
character  of  one  of  our  fellow-men.  There  are  rules  for 
judging  of  this  too ;  but  they  are  different  in  kind  from  &oaG 
by  which  we  judge,  or  ought  to  jndge,  of  ourselves  in  rela- 
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tion  to  Grod.  He  who  has  this  confidence  finds  the  reasons 
of  it  desert  him  the  moment  he  begins  to  consider  them.  He 
is  two  persons  in  one,  hoping  against  hope,  if  so  be  that  God 
will  be  merciful ;  and  all  the  time  not  the  less  assured  of  his 
mercj.  Philosophy,  rather  than  faith,  going  beyond  this 
double  consciousness,  seeks  by  a  theory  of  satisfaction  to 
harmonize  the  discordant  elements.  *'  God  is  alienated  in 
himself,  but  reconciled  in  Christ ;  man  is  evil  in  himself,  but 
holy  in  Christ"  Such  statements  are  neither  philosophy  nor 
faith ;  they  do  but  afford  a  transient  resting-place  to  the  mind, 
which  is  satisfied  with  an  answer  to  its  peculiar  difficulty, 
however  narrowing  it  may  be  to  its  view  of  "  the  ways  of 
Gk)d  to  man.** 

rV.  There  is  more  in  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  than  we 
pretend  to  fathom.  Definite  statements  respecting  the  rela- 
tion of  Christ  either  to  God  or  man  are  but  human  figures 
transferred  to  a  subject  which  is  beyond  speech  and  thought 
There  may  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  feebleness  in  fiedling  back  on 
mystery,  when  the  traditional  language  of  ages  is  so  clear  and 
explicit  But  mystery  is  the  nearest  approach  that  we  can 
make  to  the  truth :  only  by  indefiniteness  can  we  avoid  put- 
ting words  in  the  place  of  things.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
objective  act  on  Grod's  part,  by  which  he  reconciled  the  world 
to  himself,  the  very  description  of  it  as  an  act  being  only  a 
figure  of  speech ;  and  we  seem  to  know  that  we  never  can 
know  anything.  While  clinging  to  the  ground  of  fact,  we 
feel  also  that  there  is  more  in  that  fact  than  we  see  or  under- 
stand. This  is  not  a  ground  of  fear,  but  of  hope,  —  not  of 
uncertainty,  but  of  peace.  There  is  hope  and  peace  in  what 
we  see :  yet  more  as  we  believe  in  possibilities  of  which  wo 
are  ignorant 

We  can  live  and  die  in  the  language  of  St  Paul  and  St 
John,  without  fear  for  ourselves  or  dishonor  to  the  name  of 
Christ  We  need  not  change  a  word  that  they  use,  or  add  on 
a  single  consequence  to  their  statement  of  the  truth.  There 
is  nothing  there  repugnant  to  our  moral  sense.  There  are 
others  to  whom  tradition  and  devotional  use  may  hare  made 
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r  kind  of  language  familiar,  who  employ  it  hy  &  sort 
of  happy  inconsistency,  without  perceiving  the  contradiction 
which  it  involves  to  tho  attributes  of  God.  Neither  let  them 
condemn  tis,  neither  let  ua  condemn  them.  There  is  enou^ 
in  what  has  been  said,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  subject 
itself,  to  make  us  tolerant  of  each  other.  It  is  a  natural, 
though  hardly  excusable  weakness,  to  clothe  with  peculiar 
awe  and  sacredoesa  that  which  is  really  of  human  invention ; 
to  be  zealous  im  defence  of  those  points  which  we  instinc- 
tively  know  to  be  least  capable  o£  standing  the  test  of  theo- 
logical critidsin. 


ON  RIGHTEOUSNESS  BY   FAITH. 


Bt  behjamin  jowett. 


No  doctrine  in  later  times  has  been  looked  at  bo  ezdn- 
fiively  through  the  glass  of  controversy  as  that  of  jnstifica^on. 
From  being  the  aimplest  it  has  become  the  most  diflicult;  the 
language  of  the  heart  has  lost  ilaelf  in  a  logical  tangle.  Dif- 
ferences have  been  drawn  out  as  far  as  possible,  and  then 
taken  back  and  reconciled.  The  extreme  of  one  view  has 
produced  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  other.  Many  senses  have 
been  attributed  to  the  some  words,  and  simple  statements 
carried  out  on  both  sides  into  endless  conclusions.  New  for- 
mulas  of  conciliation  have  been  put  in  the  place  of  old- 
established  phrases,  and  have  soon  died  away,  because  they 
had  no  root  in  language  or  in  the  common  sense  or  feeling  of 
mankind.  The  difficulty  of  the  subject  baa  been  increased  by 
the  different  degrees  of  importance  attached  to  it ;  while  to 
some  it  b  an  articultu  itanlii  aul  eadentig  eceUtia,  others 
have  never  been  able  to  sec  in  it  more  than  a  verbal  dis- 

The  abstract  as  well  as  controversial  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  righteousness  by  &ith  has  arisen  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  age  In  which  it  seemed  to  revive.  Men  felt  at  the 
Kcformation  the  need  of  a  spiritual  religion,  and  could  no 
longer  endure  the  yoke  which  had  been  put  upon  their  fathers. 
The  heart  turned  inwards  upon  itself  to  commune  alone  tritb 
God.     But  when  the  need  was  supplied,  and  thoae  who  had 
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felt  it  could  no  longer  remain  in  the  stillness  of  the  doset,  but 
formed  themselves  into  a  Church  and  an  army,  going  forth  to 
war  against  principalities  and  powers  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
world,  they  found  no  natural  expression  of  their  belief;  they 
had  to  borrow  the  weapons  of  their  enemies  before  they  could 
take  up  a  position  and  fortify  their  camp. 

In  other  words,  the  Scholastic  Logic  had  been  for  six  cen- 
turies previous  the  great  instrument  of  training  the  human 
mind ;  it  had  grown  up  with  it,  and  become  a  part  of  it. 
Neither  would  it  have  been  more  possible  for  the  Reformers 
to  have  laid  it  aside  than  to  have  laid  aside  the  use  of  lan- 
guage itself.  Around  theology  it  lingers  still,  seeming  reluc- 
tant to  quit  a  territory  which  is  peculiarly  its  own.  No 
science  has  hitherto  fallen  so  completely  under  its  power; 
no  other  is  equally  unwilling  to  ask  the  meaning  of  terms ; 
none  has  been  so  fertile  in  reasonings  and  consequences. 
The  change  of  which  Lord  Bacon  was  the  herald,  has  hardly 
yet  reached  it ;  much  less  could  the  Beformation  have  antici- 
pated the  New  Philosophy. 

The  whole  mental  structure  of  that  time  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Reformers,  no  less  than  their  opponents,  should 
resort  to  the  scholastic  methods  of  argument.  The  difference 
between  the  two  parties  did  not  lie  here.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
s^d  with  truth  that  the  Reformers  were  even  more  schoolmen 
than  their  opponents,  because  they  dealt  more  with  abstract 
ideas,  and  were  more  concentrated  on  a  single  topic.  The 
whole  of  Luther's  teaching  was  summed  up  in  a  single  arti- 
cle, ^  Justification  by  Faith."  That  was  to  him  the  Scriptural 
expression  of  a  Spiritual  religion.  But  this,  according  to  the 
manner  of  that  time,  could  not  be  lefl  in  the  simple  language 
of  St.  Paul,  but  needed  to  be  guarded  by  the  strictest  defi- 
nitions first,  and  was  then  liable  to  be  drawn  out  into  endless 
conclusions. 

And  yet,  why  was  this  ?  Why  not  repeat,  with  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  words  rather  than  the  meaning  of  the  Apos- 
tle, Neither  justification  by  faith  nor  justification  by  works, 
but  "  a  new  creature  "  ?    Was  there  not  y©t  "  a  more  excel- 
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lent  waj  "  to  oppose  thingB  to  words,  —  the  life,  and  spirit^ 
and  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  dcadnesa,  and  powerless- 
ness,  and  slaveiy  of  the  Roman  Church  ?  So  it  Eecms 
natural  to  ns  to  reason,  looking  bade  after  an  interval  of  three 
centuries  on  the  wear^  straggle ;  bo  absorbing  to  those  who 
took  part  in  it  once,  eo  distant  now  either  to  ns  or  them.  But 
BO  it  could  not  be.  The  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  educar 
tioo  of  the  Refonncra  themselves,  made  it  necessary  that  one 
dogmatic  system  should  be  met  by  another.  The  scholastic 
divinity  had  become  a  charmed  circle,  and  no  man  could 
venture  out  of  it,  though  he  might  oppose  or  respond  willi- 
in  it. 

And  thus  justification  by  faith,  and  justification  by  works, 
became  the  watchwords  of  two  parties.  We  may  imagine 
ourselves  at  that  pcunt  in  the  controversy  when  the  Pelagian 
dispute  bad  been  Img  since  hushed,  and  that  respecting  Pre- 
destioatioo  had  not  yet  begun  ;  when  men  were  not  differing 
about  original  sin,  and  had  not  begun  to  differ  about  the 
Divine  decrees.  What  Luther  sought  for  was  to  find  a  for^ 
mula  which  expressed  most  fully  the  entire,  unreserved,  im- 
mediate dependence  of  the  believer  on  Christ.  What  the  Cath- 
olic sought  for  was  so  to  modify  this  formula  as  not  to  throw 
dishonor  on  the  Chnrch  by  making  religion  a  merely  personal 
or  individual  matter ;  or  on  the  lives  of  holy  men  of  old,  who 
had  wrought  out  their  salvation  by  asceticism ;  or  endanger 
morality  by  appearing  to  undervalue  good  works.  It  was 
agreed  by  all,  that  men  are  saved  through  Christ ;  —  not  of 
themselves,  but  of  the  grace  of  God,  was  equally  agreed 
since  the  condemnation  of  Pela^us ;  —  that  faith  and  woHta 
imply  each  other,  was  not  disputed  by  either.  A  narrow 
space  is  lefl  for  the  combat,  which  lias  to  be  carried  on  wilhin 
the  outworks  of  an  earlier  creed,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the 
greatest  subtlety  of  human  thought  and  the  greatest  differ- 
ences of  human  character  admit  of  being  displayed. 

On  this  narrow  ground  the  first  question  that  naturally 
arises  is,  how  fiuth  is  ^  be  defined,  b  it  to  include  love  and 
holiness,  or  to  be  sepaiated  from  them  ?    1£  iba  fbnser,  it 
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seems  to  lose  its  apprehensive,  dependent  nature,  and  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  works ;  if  the  latter,  there  is  a 
logical  subtlety  in  the  statement,  which,  although  made  bj 
Luther,  could  scarcely  be  retained  even  by  his  immediate 
followers,  much  less  by  the  conunon  sense  of  mankind. 
Again,  is  it  an  act  or  a  state  ?  are  we  to  figure  it  as  a  point, 
or  as  a  line  ?  Is  the  whole  of  our  spiritual  life  anticipated  in 
the  beginning,  or  may  faith  no  less  than  works,  justification 
equally  with  sanctification,  be  conceived  of  as  going  on  to 
perfection  ?  Is  justification  in  Grod  or  man  an  objectiye  act 
of  Divine  mercy,  or  a  subjective  state  of  which  the  believer 
is  conscious  in  himself?  Is  the  righteousness  imparted  by  it 
imputed  or  inherent,  an  attribute  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  or 
a  renewal  of  the  human  heart  itself?  What  is  the  test  of 
a  true  faith  ?  And  is  it  possible  for  those  who  are  possessed 
of  it  to  fall  away  ?  How  can  we  exclude  the  doctrine  of 
human  merit  consistently  with  Divine  justice  ?  How  do  we 
account  for  the  fact  that  some  have  this  faith,  while  others 
are  destitute  of  it,  and  tliis  apparently  independent  of  their 
moral  state  ?  If  faith  comes  by  grace,  is  it  imparted  to  few 
or  to  all?  And  in  what  relation  does  the  whole  doctrine 
stand  to  Predestinarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Cath- 
olic or  Sacramental  theory  on  the  other  ? 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  questions  to  which  this 
controversy  has  given  birth.  To  which  some  obsolete  differ- 
ences of  an  earlier  date  might  be  added ;  such  as  the  theoij 
of  congruity  and  condignity,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  transfer  the  analogy  of  Christianity  to  heathenism,  and  to 
look  upon  the  doer  of  good  works  before  justification  as  a 
shadow  of  the  perfected  believer.  Neither  most  we  omit  to 
observe  that,  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  had  a 
cfose  connection  with  the  Pelagian  controversy,  carrying  the 
decision  of  the  Church  a  step  farther,  in  not  only  making 
Divine  Grace  the  source  of  human  action,  but  in  requiring 
the  consciousness  of  it  as  well  in  the  believer  himdelf :  so  also 
it  put  forth  its  roots  in  another  direction,  attaching  itself  to  An- 
8elm  as  well  as  Augustine,  and  comprehending  tbe  idea  of  satis- 
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&cdon ;  not  now,  aa  fonncrlj,  of  Christ  offered  in  the  saciifioe 
of  the  mass,  but  of  one  sacrifice,  once  offered  for  the  Bins  <^ 
men,  whelher  considered  as  an  expiation  bj  suSering,  or  im- 
plying only  a  reconciliation  between  God  and  man,  or  a  mere 
manifestation  of  the  righteousness  of  God. 

Such  is  the  whole  question,  striking  deep,  and  spreading 
&r  and  wide  with  iu  ofikhoots.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter  on  the  investigation  of  all  these  subjects,  many  of  which 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  have  no  real  bearing 
on  the  interpretation  of  SL  Paul's  Epistles,  and  a  c(»apaia- 
(ively  slight  one  on  our  own  life  and  practice.  Our  inqnuy 
will  embrace  two  heads :  (1.)  What  did  St.  Faid  mean  bj 
the  expression  "  righteousness  of  fuitb,"  in  that  age  ere  con- 
troversies about  his  meaning  arose ;  and  (2.)  What  do  we 
mean  hj  it,  now  that  such  controversies  have  died  away,  and 
the  interest  in  them  is  retained  only  by  the  theological  stu- 
dent, and  the  Church  and  the  world  are  changed,  and  there  is 
no  more  question  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  circumcision  or  uncir- 
cumdsion,  and  we  do  not  become  Christians,  but  are  so  from 
our  birth.  Many  volumes  are  not  required  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  Apostle ;  nor  can  the  words  of  eternal  life 
be  other  than  few  and  simple  to  ourselves. 

There  is  one  interpretation  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul 
which  is  necessarily  in  some  degree  false  ;  that  is,  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  them  by  later  controversy.  It  seems  to 
be  legitimately  derived  from  the  text ;  and  it  is  really  intro- 
duced into  it  Our  minds  are  filled  with  a  particular  circle 
of  ideas,  and  we  catch  at  any  stray  verse  and  make  it  the 
centre  of  our  previous  ideas.  The  Scripture  is  never  looked 
upon  as  a  whole,  but  broken  into  fragments,  and  each  frag- 
ment made  the  corner  of  a  new  spiritual  edifice.  Words 
seem  to  be  the  same,  but  the  things  signified  by  them  are 
different.  Luther  and  St.  Paul  use  the  same  term,  «  justified 
by  faith  " ;  and  the  strength  of  the  Reformer's  words  is  the 
authority  of  St.  FauL  Yet,  observe  how  far  this  agreement 
is  one  of  words :  how  &r  of  things.  For  Luther  is  speaking 
Mde^of  indiTidoab,  Sb  Peal  also  of  nataons ;  Luther  of  fiuth 
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absolutely,  St  Paul  of  faith  as  relative  to  the  law.  With  St 
Paul  faith  is  the  sjinbol  of  the  universality  of  the  GU>speI. 
Luther  entirely  excludes  this  or  any  analogous  point  of  view. 
In  St.  Paul  there  is  no  opposition  of  faith  and  love ;  nor  does 
he  further  determine  righteousness  by  faith  as  meaning  a  faith 
in  the  blood  or  eveu  in  the  death  of  Christ ;  nor  does  he  sup- 
pose consciousness  or  assurance  in  the  person  justified.  But 
all  these  are  prominent  features  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 
Once  more ;  the  faith  of  St  Paul  has  reference  to  the  evil  of 
the  world  of  sight ;  which  was  soon  to  vanish  away,  that  the 
world  in  which  faith  walks  might  be  revealed ;  but  no  such 
allusion  is  implied  in  the  language  of  the  Reformer.  Lastly ; 
the  change  in  the  use  of  the  substantive  '*  righteousness  **  to 
^justification"  is  of  itself  the  indication  of  a  wide  difference 
between  St  Paul  and  Luther;  and  not  without  significance, 
as  showing  the  direction  which  this  difference  has  taken. 

These  contrasts  make  us  feel  that  St  Paul  can  only  be 
inteipreted  by  himself,  and  not  from  the  writings  even  of  one 
who  had  so  much  in  common  with  him  as  Luther,  much  less 
fix>m  the  treatises  of  theologians  of  a  later  date.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  St  Paul  which  Luther  represents,  not  the  meaning 
of  his  words ;  nor  is  there  wanting  a  link  of  human  feeling 
which  makes  them  kin.  Without  bringing  down  one  to  the 
level  of  the  other,  we  can  imagine  St  Paul  returning  that 
singular  affection,  almost  like  an  attachment,  to  a  living  fiiend, 
which  the  great  Reformer  felt  towards  the  Apostle.  But  this 
degree  of  personal  attachment  or  resemblance  in  no  way 
lessens  the  necessary  difference  between  the  preaching  of 
Luther  and  of  St  Paul,  which  lay  partly  in  their  individual 
character,  but  chiefly  in  the  different  circumstances  and  modes 
of  thought  of  their  respective  ages.  At  the  Reformation  we 
are  at  another  stage  of  the  human  mind,  in  which  system  and 
logic  and  the  abstractions  of  Aristotle  seem  to  have  a  kind 
of  necessary  force,  when  words  have  so  completely  taken  the 
place  of  things,  that  the  minutest  distinctions  appear  to  have 
an  intrinsic  value. 

It  has  been  said  (and  the  remark  admits  of  a  peculiar 
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^)pliolii»i  to  theology)  that  few  persoiu  know  soffident  of 
things  to  be  able  to  say  whether  disputes  are  merely  verbal 
or  not.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  thai^ 
whatever  accidental  advantage  theology  may  derive  from 
syijlem  and  definition,  mere  accurate  statementd  can  never 
form  the  substance  of  our  belief.  No  one  doubts  that  Chiis- 
tianily  could  be  in  the  fullest  sense  taught  to  a  child  or  a 
savage,  without  any  mention  of  justification  or  satisfaction  or 
predestination.  Why  should  we  not  receive  the  Gospel  as 
little  cliildren  ?  Why  adopt  abstractions  which  are  so  subtle 
in  their  meaning  as  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger  in  their 
tnmslation  from  one  language  to  another?  which  are  always 
running  into  consequences  inconsistent  with  our  moral  nature, 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  derived  from  itP  which  are  not 
the  prevailing  usage  of  Scripture,  but  technical  terms  which 
we  have  gathered  from  one  or  two  passages,  and  made  Ox 
key-notes  of  our  scale  F  The  words  satisfaction  and  predesti- 
nation nowhere  occur  in  Scripture ;  the  word  regeneration 
only  twice,  and  but  once  in  a  sense  at  all  similar  to  that  which 
it  bears  among  ourselves ;  the  word  justification  twice  only, 
and  nowhere  as  a  purely  ahstract  term. 

But  although  language  and  logic  have  so  transfigured  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  we  caunot  venture  to  say  that  all  theo- 
logical controversies  are  questions  of  words.  If  from  thwr 
winding  mazes  we  seek  to  retrace  our  steps,  we  still  find 
differences  which  have  a  deep  foundation  in  the  opposite 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  corresponding  divbion 
of  the  world  itself.  That  men  of  one  temper  of  mind  adopt 
one  expression  rather  than  another,  may  be  partly  an  acci- 
dent ;  bat  the  adoption  of  an  expression  by  persons  of  marked 
character  makes  the  diSerencc  of  words  a  reality  also.  That 
can  scarcely  be  thought  a  mailer  of  words  which  cut  in 
sunder  the  Church,  which  overthrew  princes,  which  made  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  is  so,  in  another  sense,  between 
Protestant  and  Catholic  at  the  present  day.  And  in  a  deeper 
my  of  reflection  than  this,  if  we  turn  from  the  Church  to  Qm 
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individual,  we  seem  to  sec  around  us  opposite  natores  and 
characters,  whose  lives  really  exhibit  a  difference  correspond* 
ing  to  that  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  one  incline  to 
morality,  the  other  to  religion;  the  one  to  the  sacramental, 
the  other  to  the  spiritual ;  the  one  to  multiplicity  in  outward 
ordinances^  the  other  to  simplicity ;  the  one  consider  chiefly 
the  means,  the  other  the  end ;  the  one  desire  to  dwell  upon 
doctrinal  statements,  the  other  need  only  the  name  of  Christ ; 
the  one  turn  to  ascetic  practices,  to  lead  a  good  life,  and  to  do 
good  to  others,  the  other  to  faith,  humility,  and  dependence  on 
God.  We  may  sometimes  find  the  opposite  attributes  com- 
bine with  each  other  (there  have  ever  been  cross  divisions  on 
this  article  of  belief  in  the  Christian  world ;  the  great  body 
of  the  Beformed  Churches,  and  a  small  minority  of  Boman 
Catholics  before  the  Heformation,  being  on  the  one  side ;  and 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Eeformation  and 
a  section  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians,  and  some  lesser 
conmiunions,  on  the  other) ;  still,  in  general,  the  first  of  these 
characters  answers  to  that  doctrine  which  the  Roman  Church 
sums  up  in  the  formula  of  justification  by  works ;  the  latter 
is  that  temper  of  mind  which  finds  its  natural  dogmatic  ex* 
pression  in  the  words  "  We  are  justified  by  faith." 

These  latter  words  have  been  carried  out  of  their  former 
circle  of  ideas  into  a  new  one  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation. They  have  become  hardened,  stiffened,  sharpened, 
by  the  exigencies  of  controversy,  and  torn  from  what  may 
be  termed  their  context  in  the  Apostolical  age.  To  that  age 
we  must  return  ere  we  can  think  in  the  Apostle's  language. 
His  conception  of  faith,  although  simpler  than  our  own,  has 
nevertheless  a  pecuhar  relation  to  his  own  day ;  it  is  at  once 
wider,  and  also  narrower,  than  the  use  of  the  word  among 
ourselves, —  wider  in  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church,  but  narrower  also  in  that  it 
is  the  negative  of  the  law.  Faith  is  the  proper  technical 
term  which  excludes  the  law ;  being  what  the  law  is  not^  as 
the  law  is  what  faith  is  not  No  middle  term  connects  the 
two,  or  at  least  none  which  the  Apostle  admiti^  until  he  has 
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flnt  iridened  the  breach  between  tbem  to  the  ottermcMt 
He  doea  not  boj,  "  Was  not  Abraham  onr  father  justified  by 
woi^  (as  well  aa  by  &ith),  when  he  had  offered  ap  Isaao 
hia  eon  on  the  altar?"  bnt  only,  "  What  gaith  the  Scripture? 
Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  right- 


The  Jewiah  conception  of  righteoasaess  waa  the  fiilfihnent 
of  the  Commandmenta.  He  who  walked  in  all  the  preceptt 
of  the  Law  blameless,  like  Daniel  in  the  Old  Testament,  or 
Joseph  and  Kathanael  in  the  New,  was  righteous  before  God. 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ?  Thou  knoweat  the 
Commandments.  Do  not  commit  adultery,  do  not  steal,  do 
not  bear  false  witness.  All  these  hare  I  kept  from  my  yonth 
op."  Such  is  a  picture  of  Jewish  righteouaness  aa  it  preaenta 
itself  in  its  most  favorable  light.  But  it  was  a  righteonsneas 
which  comprehended  the  observance  of  ceremonial  details  as 
well  as  moral  duties ;  it  might  bo  nothing  more  than  an  obe- 
dience to  the  Law  as  such,  losing  itself  on  the  sni&ce  of 
religion,  in  distinctiona  about  meata  and  drinks,  or  forma  of 
oatha,  or  purifications,  without  any  attempt  to  make  clean 
that  which  is  within.  It  might  also  pierce  inward  to  tfae  divid- 
ing asunder  of  the  soul.  Then  waa  heard  the  voice  of  con- 
acience  crying,  "  All  these  things  cannot  make  (he  doera 
thereof  perfect."  When  every  external  obligation  waa  ful- 
filled, the  internal  began.  Actions  must  include  thoughts 
and  intentions,  —  the  Seventh  Commandment  extend  to  the 
adultery  of  the  heart;  in  one  word,  the  Law  must  become 

But  to  the  mind  of  St  Paul  the  spirit  presented  itself,  not 
so  much  aa  a  higher  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  bat  a&  antago- 
nistic to  it.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  appeared,  not  that 
man  could  never  fulfil  the  law  perfectly,  but  that  he  could 
never  fulfil  it  at  alL  What  God  required  was  aomething 
different  in  kind  from  legal  obedience.  What  man  needed 
was  a  return  to  God  and  nature.  He  waa  burdened,  strait- 
ened, shut  oat  from  the  presence  of  hia  Father,  —  a  servant 
not  a  son;  to  whom,  in  a  ^iritual  senae,  the  heaven  WM 
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become  as  iron,  and  the  earth  brass.  The  new  lighteoiuaM 
must  raise  him  above  the  burden  of  ordinances,  and  bring 
him  into  a  living  communion  with  God.  It  must  be  within, 
and  not  without  him,  —  written,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on 
fleshij  tables  of  the  heart.  But  inward  righteousness  was  no 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  Israelites ;  it  belonged  to  all  man- 
kind. And  the  revelation  of  it,  as  it  satisfied  the  need  of 
the  individual  soul,  vindicated  also  the  wajs  of  God  to  man ; 
it  showed  God  to  be  equal  in  justice  and  mercy  to  all  man- 
kind. 

As  the  symbol  of  this  inward  righteousness,  St  Paul  found 
an  expression  already  in  use  among  the  Jews,  —  righteous- 
ness by  faith,  —  derived  from  those  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  spoke  of  Abraham  being  justified  by  faith.  The 
very  idea  of  faith  carried  men  into  the  unseen  world,  —  out 
of  the  reach  of  ordinances,  —  beyond  tlie  evil  of  this  present 
life ;  it  revealed  to  them  that  world  which  was  now  hidden, 
but  was  soon  to  appear.  The  Jewish  nation  were  too  far  out 
of  the  way  to  be  saved  as  a  nation :  the  Lord  was  at  hand. 
As  at  the  last  hour,  when  we  have  to  teach  men  rather  how 
to  die  than  how  to  live,  the  Apostle  could  only  say  to  those 
who  would  receive  it,  *^  Believe ;  all  things  are  possible  to 
him  that  believes." 

Such  are  some  of  the  peculiar  aspects  of  the  Apostle's 
doctrine  of  righteousness  by  faith.  To  our  own  minds  it  has 
become  a  later  stage  or  a  particular  form  of  the  more  general 
doctrine  of  salvation  through  Christ,  of  the  grace  of  God  to 
man,  or  of  the  still  more  general  truth  of  spiritual  religion. 
It  is  the  connecting  link  by  which  we  appropriate  these  to 
ourselves,  —  the  hand  which  we  put  out  to  apprehend  the 
mercy  of  God.  It  was  not  so  to  the  Apostle.  To  him  grace 
and  faith  and  the  Spirit  are  not  parts  of  a  doctrinal  system, 
but  difierent  expressions  of  the  same  truth.  "  Beginning  in 
the  Spirit"  is  another  way  of  saying  "Being  justified  by 
fiuth."  He  uses  them  indiscriminately,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  could  have  laid  any  stress  on  distino- 
tions  between  theuL    Even  the  apparently  precise  antithesis 
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rf  the  prepoutionB  »  ita  Taries  in  different  passages.  O11I7 
ID  reference  to  the  law,  faith,  rather  than  grace,  is  the  more 
correct  and  natural  expression.  It  was  Christ,  or  not  Christ; 
the  Spirit,  or  not  the  Spirit;  faith  and  the  law,  that  were  the 
dividing  principles;  not  Christ  through  fiuth  as  opposed  to 
Christ  through  works ;  or  the  Spirit  as  communicated  through 
grace,  to  the  Spirit  as  independent  of  grace. 

Ulusive  OS  are  the  distinctions  of  later  controversies  as 
guides  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  there  is  another 
help,  of  which  we  can  hardlj  avail  ourselves  too  much, — the 
interpretation  of  facL  To  read  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  we 
must  read  also  the  state  of  the  world  and  the  Church  hj 
which  be  was  surrounded.  Now,  there  are  two  great  &cta 
which  correspond  to  the  doctrine  of  righteousness  by  faith, 
which  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  uniTcrsalily  of  the  Gospel : 
first,  the  vision  which  the  Apostle  saw  on  the  waj  to  Damas- 
cus ;  secondly,  the  actual  coDTersion  of  the  Gentiles  by  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostle.  Righteousness  by  faith,  admissioa 
of  the  Gentiies,  even  the  rejection  and  restoradoa  of  the 
Jews,  are — himself  under  so  many  different  points  of  view. 
The  way  by  which  God  had  led  him  was  the  way  also  by 
which  be  was  leading  other  men.  When  he  preached  right- 
eousness by  faith,  his  conscience  also  bore  him  vritness  that 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  he  had  himself  passed  frran 
darkness  to  light,  firom  the  burden  of  ordinances  to  the  power 
of  an  endless  life.  In  proclaiming  the  salvation  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, he  was  interpreting  the  world  as  it  was ;  their  admisuon 
into  the  Church  had  already  taken  place  before  the  eyes  of 
all  mankind  -,  it  was  a  purpose  of  God  that  was  actually  ful- 
filled, not  wailing  for  some  future  revelation.  Just  as  when 
doubts  are  rtused  respecting  bis  Apostleship,  ho  cut  them 
short  by  the  feet  that  he  was  an  Apostle,  and  did  the  work  of 
an  Apostle ;  so,  in  adjusting  the  relations  of  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, and  justifying  the  ways  of  God,  the  facts,  read  aright, 
are  the  ba^  of  the  doctrine  which  be  teaches.  All  that  he 
farther  shows  is,  that  these  facts  were  in  accordance  with  the 
(M  Testament,  with  the  words  of  the  prophets,  and  the  deat- 
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ings  of  Grod  with  the  Jewish  people.  And  the  Apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  equally  with  himself,  admitted  the  success  of  his 
mission  as  an  evidence  of  its  truth. 

But  the  faith  which  St.  Paul  preached  was  not  merely  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,  in  which  the  Gentiles  also  had 
part,  nor  only  the  reflection  of  "  the  violence "  of  the  world 
around  him,  which  was  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
force.  The  true  source,  the  hidden  life,  to  which  justification 
attaches,  is  Christ.  It  is  true  that  we  nowhere  find  in  the 
Epistles  the  expression  "justification  by  Christ"  exactly  in 
the  sense  of  modem  theology.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  described  as  dead  with  Christ,  we  live  with  him,  we  are 
members  of  his  body,  we  follow  him  in  all  the  stages  of  his 
being.  All  this  is  another  way  of  expressing  "  We  are  jus- 
tified by  faith."  That  which  takes  us  out  of  ourselves  and 
links  us  with  Christ,  which  anticipates  in  an  instant  the  rest 
of  life,  which  is  the  door  of  every  heavenly  and  spiritaal 
relation,  presenting  us  through  a  glass  with  the  image  of 
Christ  crucified,  is  faith.  The  difference  between  our  own 
mode  of  thought  and  that  of  the  Apostle  is  only  this,  that  to 
him  Christ  is  set  forth  more  as  in  a  picture,  and  less  through 
the  medium  of  ideas  or  figures  of  speech ;  and  that  while  we 
conceive  the  Saviour  more  naturally  as  an  object  of  faith,  to 
St  Paul  he  is  rather  the  indwelling  power  of  life  which  is 
fashioned  in  him,  the  marks  of  whose  body  he  bears,  the 
measure  of  whose  sufferings  he  fills  up. 

When  in  the  Grospel  it  is  said,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  this  is  substantially  the  same 
truth  as  "  We  are  justified  by  faith."  Yet  we  may  note  two 
points  of  difference,  as  well  as  two  of  resemblance,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  Grospel  as 
compared  with  the  manner  of  the  Epistles  of  St  PauL  First, 
in  the  omission  of  any  connection  between  the  doctrine  of 
fiuth  in  Christ  and  the  admission  of  the  Grentiles.  The 
Saviour  is  within  the  borders  of  Israel ;  and  accordingly  little 
is  said  of  the  "  sheep  not  of  this  fold,"  or  the  other  husband- 
men who  shall  take  possession  of  the  vineyard.    Secondly, 
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there  u  in  the  words  of  Christ  no  antagonium  or  oppositioa  to 
the  Xaw,  except  bo  far  as  the  Law  itself  represented  an  im- 
perfect or  defective  moraJit}',  or  the  perversions  of  the  Law 
had  become  inconsistent  with  eveiy  moral  principle.  Two 
points  of  resemblnnce  hare  also  to  be  remarked  between  the 
faith  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Epistles.  In  the  first  place, 
both  are  accompanied  bj  foi^vcness  of  sins.  As  our  Sav- 
iour to  the  disciple  who  affirms  his  belief  says,  "  Thy  stna  be 
fbi^ven  thee  " ;  so  St.  Paul,  when  seeking  to  describe,  in  the 
langu^e  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  state  of  justification  by 
&ith,  cites  the  words  of  David,  "  Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  Lord  will  not  impute  wn."  Secondly,  they  have  both  a 
kind  of  absoluteness  which  raises  them  above  earthly  thinga. 
There  is  a  sort  of  omnipotence  attributed  to  faith,  of  which 
the  believer  is  made  a  partaker.  "  Wboso  hath  fiiith  as  a 
graia  of  mustard-seed,  and  should  say  unto  thi«  mountain,  Be 
tfaou  removed  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea,  it  eball  be  done 
unto  him,"  is  the  language  of  our  Lord.  "  I  can  do  all  things 
through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me,"  are  the  words  of  St 
Paul. 

Faith,  in  the  langu^e  of  the  Apostle,  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  freedom.  That  quality  in  us  which  in  reference  to 
God  and  Christ  is  faith,  in  reference  to  ourselves  and  our 
feUow-men  is  Christian  liberty.  "  With  this  freedom  Christ 
has  made  us  free  " ;  "  where  the  spirit  of  the  I^ord  is,  there 
is  liberty."  It  is  the  image  also  of  the  communion  of  the 
world  to  come.  "  The  Jerusalem  that  is  above  is  free,"  and 
"  the  creature  is  waiting  to  be  delivered  into  the  glorions 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  It  applies  to  the  Church  as 
now  no  longer  confined  in  the  prison-house  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation ;  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  given  irrespec- 
tively to  all ;  to  the  individual,  the  power  of  whose  will  is 
now  loosed ;  to  the  Gospel,  as  freedom  from  the  Law,  setting 
the  conscience  at  rest  about  questions  of  meats  and  drinks, 
and  new  moons  and  Sabbaths  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  freedom 
&om  the  sense  of  sin.  The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  is  also 
the  law  of  freedom. 
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Ill  moiiem  language  assurance  has  been  deemed  necessaty 
to  the  definition  of  a  true  faith.  There  is  a  sense  also  in 
which  final  assurance  entered  iolo  the  conception  of  the  &ith 
of  the  Epistles.  Looking  at  men  from  without,  it  was  possi- 
ble for  them  to  fall  away  finally;  it  was  possible  also  to  fall 
without  falling  away ;  as  St.  John  says,  there  is  a  sin  unto 
death,  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death.  But  looking  inwards 
into  their  hearts  anil  consciences,  their  salvation  was  not  a  ' 
matter  of  probability ;  they  knew  whom  they  had  believed, 
uid  were  confident  that  He  who  had  begun  the  good  woric  in 
them  would  continue  it  unto  the  end.  All  calculations  re- 
specting the  future  were  to  them  lost  in  the  fact  that  they  were 
already  saved, — □!  <neC6iuim  and  ol  irw^irdfinot  indifferently. 
To  use  a  homely  expression,  they  had  no  time  to  inquire 
whether  the  state  to  which  they  arc  called  was  permanent 
and  final.  The  same  intense  faith  which  separated  them  from 
the  world,  and  all  things  in  it,  had  already  given  them  a  part 
in  the  world  to  come.  They  had  not  to  win  the  crown,  — it 
was  already  won  :  thia  life,  when  they  thought  of  themselves 
in  relation  to  Christ,  was  the  next ;  as  their  union  with  him 
seemed  far  more  true  and  real  than  the  mere  accidents  of 
their  temporal  existence. 

A  few  words  will  briefly  recapitulate  the  doctrine  of  right- 
eousness by  faith  as  gathered  from  the  Epistles  of  Sl  PauL 

Faith,  then,  according  to  the  Apostle,  is  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple whereby  we  go  out  of  ourselves  to  hold  communion  with 
God  and  Christ ;  not  like  the  faith  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  clothing  itself  in  the  shadows  of  the  Law;  but 
opposed  to  the  Law,  and  of  a  nature  purely  moral  and  spirit- 
naL  It  frees  man  from  the  fiesh,  the  Law,  the  worid,  and 
from  himself  also  {  tluit  is,  from  his  sinful  nature,  which  is  tho 
meeting  of  these  three  elements  in  his  spiritual  consciousness. 
And  to  be  "justified  "  is  to  pass  into  a  new  state ;  such  as 
that  of  the  Christian  world  when  compared  with  the  Jewish 
or  Pagan ;  such  as  that  which  St.  Paul  had  himself  felt  at 
die  moment  of  his  conversion  ;  such  as  that  which  he  reminds 
the  Galotian  converts  they  had  experienced,  "  before  whose 
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Cijea  Jesus  C%rist  was  evidently  set  forth,  crucified " ;  an 
inward  or  Babjective  state,  to  whicli  the  outward  or  objective 
act  of  calling  on  God's  part,  through  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostle,  corresponded ;  which,  considered  on  a  wider  scale, 
was  the  acceptance  of  tho  Gentiles  and  of  ever^  one  who 
feared  God;  corresponding  in  like  manner  to  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God ;  indicated  in  the  case  of  the  individual  by 
his  own  inward  assurance  ;  io  the  case  of  the  world  at  large, 
testified  bj  the  fact ;  accompanied  in  the  first  by  the  sense  of 
peace  and  fbrgiveness,  and  implying  to  mankind  generally 
the  last  final  principle  of  the  Divine  government,  — "  God 
concluded  all  under  sin  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all." 
We  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
meaning  of  justification  by  faith  to  St.  Paul  and  to  ourselves. 
Eighteen  hundred  years  cannot  have  pasaed  away,  leaving 
the  world  and  the  mind  of  man,  or  the  use  of  language,  the 
same  as  it  was.  Bat  while  acknowledging  this  difference,  our 
object  is  not  to  base  some  new  doctrine  upon  onr  Datnral  in- 
stincts, or  to  rear  some  fabric  of  philosophical  speculadm, 
framed  in  the  same  terms,  yet  difierent  in  meaning  and  spirit. 
Christianity  is  not  a  philosophy,  but  a  life ;  and  religious 
ideas,  unless  designed  to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  religion, 
must  be  simple  and  practical.  The  true  use  of  philosophy  in 
reference  to  religion  is  to  restore  its  simplicity,  by  fireeiag  it 
fiom  those  perpleuties  which  the  love  of  system  or  past 
philosophies,  or  the  imperfection  of  language,  or  the  mere 
lapse  of  ages,  may  have  introduced  into  it.  To  understand 
St.  Paul  we  fbtmd  it  necessary  to  get  lid  of  the  scholastio 
definitions  and  deductions,  which  might  be  described  as  a  sort 
of  mazy  undergrowHi  of  some  noble  forest,  which  must  be 
cleared  away  ere  we  can  wander  in  its  ranges.  Neither  Is  it 
less  necessary  for  ourselves  to  return  to  the  plain  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  seek  a  truth  to  live  and  die  in ;  not  to  be  the 
subject  c^  verbal  disputes,  which  entangle  the  reli^ous  sense 
in  scholastio  perplexities.  Whatever  logical  necessi^  there 
may  be  supposed  to  be  in  drawing  out  Christianity  as  a  sys- 
tem, whether  as  food  fi»  the  intellect,  or  as  a  defence  against 
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heresy,  the  words  of  eternal  life  will  ever  be  few  and  simple, 
**  BelieTe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'* 

Once  more,  then,  we  return  to  Scripture ;  not  to  explain  it 
away,  but  to  translate  it  into  the  language  of  our  own  hearts, 
and  to  separate  its  accidents  from  its  essence.  Looking  at  it 
as  a  rule  of  life  and  faith  for  ourselves,  no  less  than  for  the 
early  Church,  we  must  not  leave  out  of  sight  the  great  differ- 
ences by  which  we  are  distinguished  from  those  for  whom  it 
was  first  written.  The  greatest  difference  of  all  is,  that  the 
words  of  life  and  inspiration  as  they  were  to  them  are  to  us 
words  of  fixed  and  conventional  meaning ;  they  no  longer 
express  feelings  of  the  heart,  but  ideas  of  the  head.  Nor  is 
the  difference  less  between  the  state  of  the  world  then  and 
now,  not  only  of  the  outward  world  in  which  we  live,  but  of 
that  inner  world  in  which  we  ourselves  are.  The  Law  is 
indeed  dead  to  us,  and  we  to  the  Law,  and  yet  the  whole 
language  of  St  Paul  is  relative  to  what  has  not  only  passed 
away,  but  has  lefl  no  trace  of  itself  in  the  thoughts  of  men. 
The  perpetual  variations  and  transitions  of  meaning  in  the 
use  of  the  word  Law,  which  have  been  enlarged  upon  else- 
where, tend  also  to  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  meaning 
of  faith.  Wo  are  not  looking  for  the  immediate  coming  of 
Christ,  and  do  not  anticipate,  therefore,  in  a  single  generation, 
the  whole  course  of  the  world,  or  the  history  of  a  life,  in  the 
moment  of  baptism  or  conversion.  To  us  this  life  and  the 
next  have  each  their  fixed  boundary,  —  time  and  etemiljy 
as  we  call  them,  —  which  it  would  appear  mysticism  to  do 
away.  Last  of  all,  we  are  partakers  of  this  world,  and  not 
whoUy  living  in  the  world  to  come  ;  which  makes  it  difficult 
for  us  to  imagine  the  intensity  of  meaning  in  such  expressions 
as  "  dead  with  Christ,"  "  if  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ" 

The  neglect  of  these  essential  differences  between  ourselves 
and  the  first  disciples  has  sometimes  led  to  a  distortion  of 
doctrine  and  a  perversion  of  life,  in  the  attempt  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  scriptural  image ;  where  words  have  had  nothing 
to  correspond  to  them,  views  of  human  nature  have  been 
invented  to  suit  the  language  of  St  Paol ;  thus,  for  example, 
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the  notion  of  legal  righteousness  is  indeed  a  fiction  as  applied 
to  our  own  times.  Kor,  in  trutlj,  is  the  pride  of  human 
nature,  or  the  tendency  to  rebel  against  the  will  of  God,  or  to 
attach  an  undue  value  to  good  works,  better  founded.  Men 
are  evil  in  all  sorts  of  ways :  they  deceive  themselves  and 
others ;  they  walk  by  the  opinion  of  othera,  and  not  by  fiuth ; 
they  give  way  to  their  passions ;  they  are  imperious  and 
oppressive  to  one  another.  But  if  we  look  closely,  we  per- 
ceive  that  most  of  their  sins  are  not  consdously  against  God ; 
the  pride  of  rank,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  intellect,  may  ahow 
itself  towards  thur  brethren,  but  no  man  is  proud  towards 
God.  No  man  does  wrong  for  the  sake  of  rebelling  against 
God.  The  evil  is  not,  that  men  are  bound  under  a  curse  by 
the  ever-present  consciousness  of  sin,  but  that  sins  pass  un- 
heeded by ;  not  that  they  wantonly  offend  God,  but  that  thoy 
know  him  not  So,  again,  there  may  be  a  false  sense  of 
security  towards  God,  as  is  sometimes  observed  on  a  death- 
bed, when  mere  physical  weakness  seema  to  incline  the  mind 
to  patience  and  resignation ;  yet  this  more  often  manifests 
itself  in  a  mistaken  f^th,  than  in  a  reliance  on  good  woAs. 
Or,  to  take  another  instance,  wo  are  oflen  surprised  at  the 
extent  to  which  men  who  are  not  professors  of  religion  seem 
to  practise  Christian  virtues ;  yet  their  state,  however  we 
may  regard  it,  has  nothing  in  common  with  legal  or  self- 
righteousness. 

I^eaving,  then,  the  scholastic  definitions,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  and  relative  aspect  of  the  Pauline  doctrine,  we  have 
again  to  ask  ourselves  the  meaning  of  justification  by  faith. 
We  may  divide  the  subject,  first,  as  it  may  be  considered  in 
the  abstract;  and,  secondly,  as  consciously  appropriated  to 
ourselves. 

I.  Our  justification  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  on  God's 
part  It  may  be  said  that  this  act  is  continuous,  and  com- 
mensurate with  our  whole  lives  ;  that  although  "known  unto 
God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning,"  yet  that,  speaking 
as  ^en,  and  traoatating  what  we  tenn  the  acta  of  God  into 
hnmaa  language,  we  sre  ever  bdng  mcure  and  mon  jmtified. 
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as  in  theological  writers  we  are  admitted  to  be  more  and 
more  sanctified.  At  first  sight  it  seems  that  to  denj  this 
involves  us  in  a  fiction  and  absurdity ;  that  is,  it  is  a  kind  of 
fiction  to  say  that  we  are  justified  at  once,  but  sanctified  all 
our  life  long.  Yet  consider  it  practically,  and  is  it  not  so  ? 
If  we  look  at  the  truth  objectively,  must  we  not  admit  that  it 
is  his  unchangeable  will  that  all  mankind  should  be  saved? 
The  consciousness  of  justification  in  the  mind  of  the  believer 
is  but  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  which  always  was.  It  is 
not  made  more  a  fact  by  our  knowing  it  for  many  years  or 
our  whole  life.  And  this  is  what  is  witnessed  to  by  actual 
experience ;  for  he  who  is  justified  by  faith  does  not  go  about 
doubting  in  himself  or  his  future  destiny,  but  trusting  in  Grod. 
From  the  first  moment  that  he  turns  earnestly  to  Grod  he  is 
sure  that  he  is  saved;  not  from  any  confidence  in  himself 
but  from  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  love  of  God  and 
Christ 

n.  It  is  an  old  problem  in  philosophy,  What  is  the  begin- 
ning of  our  moral  being?  What  is  that  prior  principle  which 
makes  good  actions  produce  good  habits?  Which  of  those 
acts  raises  us  above  the  world  of  sight?  Plato  would  have 
answered,  The  contemplation  of  the  idea  of  good.  Some  of 
ourselves  would  answer  by  the  substitution  of  a  conception  of 
moral  growth  for  the  mechanical  theory  of  habits.  Leaving 
out  of  sight  our  relation  to  God,  we  can  only  say,  that  we 
are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  with  powers  which  we 
are  unable  to  analyze.  It  is  a  parallel  difficulty  in  religion 
which  is  met  by  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  We 
grow  up  spiritually,  we  cannot  tell  how ;  not  by  outward  acts, 
nor  always  by  energetic  effort,  but  stilly  and  silently,  by  the 
grace  of  God  descending  upon  us,  as  the  dew  falb  upon  the 
earth.  If  we  imagine  a  person  anxious  and  fearful  about  his 
future  state,  straining  every  nerve  lest  he  should  fall  short  of 
the  requirements  of  God,  overpowered  with  the  memory  of 
his  past  sins,  —  that  is  not  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  he 
can  truly  serve  God,  or  work  out  his  own  salvation.  Without 
peace  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  act.    At  once  and  imme- 
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diiUelj  the  Gospel  tells  Hm  that  be  is  jnitifled  hj  fiuth,  that 
his  pardon  is  simultaiieouB  with  the  reiy  moment  of  his  be- 
lief, that  he  toaj  go  on  his  way  rejoicing  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  life ;  for,  in  human  language,  God  is  no  longer  angiy 
with  him. 

HE.  Thus  far,  in  the  consideration  of  righteousness  by 
faith,  we  have  obtfuned  two  aspects  of  the  doctrine,  in  which, 
even  when  regarded  in  the  abstract,  it  has  still  a  meaning ; 
first,  as  expressing  the  uncbangeableness  of  the  mercy  of 
God;  and,  secondly,  the  mysteriousncse  of  human  action. 
As  we  approach  nearer,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  regard  the 
gifl  of  righteousness  rather  in  reference  to  the  subject  than  to 
the  object,  in  relation  to  man  rather  than  God.  What  quality, 
feeling,  temper,  habit  in  ourselves  answers  to  it  ?  It  may  be 
more  or  less  conscious  to  us,  more  of  a  state  and  less  of  a 
feeling,  showing  itself  rather  in  our  lives  than  our  lips.  But 
for  these  dificrcnces  we  can  make  allowance.  It  is  the  same 
faith  still,  though  showing  itself  in  divers  ways  and  under 
various  circumstances.  We  must  suppose  it  conscious  for  us 
to  be  able  to  describe  it. 

IV.  The  expression  "righteousness  by  faith"  indicates, 
first,  the  personal  character  of  salvation ;  not  what  we  do,  but 
what  we  are,  is  the  source  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  Who 
can  bear  to  think  of  bis  own  actions  as  they  are  seen  by  the 
eye  of  the  Almighty  ?  Lookiug  at  their  defective  perform- 
ance, or  analyzing  them  into  the  secondary  motives  out  of 
which  they  have  sprung,  do  wc  seem  to  have  any  ground  on 
which  we  can  stand  with  God  ?  is  there  anything  which  satis- 
fies ourselves?  That  which  makes  us  acceptable  to  God  is 
Bometbing  besides  all  this,  which  frees  us  from  the  burden 
of  our  good  works,  which  raises  us  above  the  tangle  of  human 
life.  The  love  of  a  parent  to  a  child  is  not  measured  out  in 
proportion  to  the  child's  good  qualities.  And  although  the 
measure  of  God's  love  to  man  is  perf'ect  justice,  yet  the  rela- 
tion in  which  we  can  most  adequately  conceive  of  God  is, 
that  of  a  person  to  persons,  who  condescends  to  draw  us 
towards  him,  who  allows  us  to  attach  ourselves  to  him.    The 
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STmbol  and  mean  of  this  personal  relation  of  man  to  Grod  is 
&ith ;  and  the  righteousness  which  consists  not  in  what  we 
do,  but  in  what  we  are,  is  the  righteousness  of  faith. 

V.  Faith  may  be  spoken  of  in  the  language  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  as  the  substance  of  things  unseen.  But 
what  are  the  things  unseen  ?  Not  merely  an  invisible  world 
ready  to  flash  through  the  thraldom  of  the  material  at  the 
appearance  of  Christ ;  not  angels,  or  powers  of  darkness,  or 
even  Grod  himself  seated,  as  the  Old  Testament  described,  on 
the  circle  of  the  heavens ;  but  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, the  things  that  are  within,  of  which  God  is  the  centre, 
and  with  which  men  everywhere  by  faith  hold  communion. 
Faith  is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  this  kingdom ;  that  is, 
in  the  truth  and  justice  and  mercy  of  God,  who  disposes  all 
things,  —  not  perhaps  in  our  judgment  for  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  but  absolutely  in  accordance  ^vith  our 
moral  notions.  And  that  this  is  not  seen  to  be  the  case  here, 
makes  it  a  matter  of  faith  and  not  of  sight,  that  it  will  be  so 
in  some  future  world,  or  is  so  in  some  ways  that  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend.  He  that  believes  on  God  believes, 
first,  that  he  is;  and,  secondly,  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of 
them  that  seek  him. 

YI.  Now,  if  we  go  on  to  ask  what  is  it  that  gives  us  this 
absolute  and  present  assurance  of  the  truth  and  justice  of 
God,  the  answer  is,  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
image  of  God  and  man  alike,  the  Son  of  God ;  the  First-bom 
of  the  redeemed.  We  know  what  he  himself  has  told  us  of 
Grod,  and  we  cannot  conceive  perfect  goodness  separate  from 
perfect  truth ;  nay,  this  goodness  itself  is  the  only  and  the 
highest  conception  we  can  form  of  God,  if  we  confess  and 
comprehend  what  the  mere  immensity  of  the  material  world 
tends  to  suggest,  that  God  is  a  Being  different  in  kind  from 
any  physical  power ;  a  Being  of  whom  the  reason  of  man, 
however  feeble,  forms  a  far  truer  (though  most  inadequate) 
conception  than  imagination  in  its  highest  flights.  Admit  the 
statements  of  the  Gospel  respecting  Christ ;  it  is  not  so  mach 
a  matter  to  be  proved  by  dubious  inference  finom  tezto,  as 
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naiiifeBt  on  the  sur&co  that  he  is  Divine  in  all  that  trulj  con- 
Btitutea  divinity  except  this  outward  garb  of  flesh. 

That  ia  the  only  inmgc  of  God  which  we  are  capable  of 
conceiving ;  an  image  not  of  physical,  nor  even  of  spiritual 
power,  seen  in  the  suSerings  rather  than  in  the  miracles  of 
Christ  our  Saviour ;  Ihc  image  of  perfect  gooducsa  and  peace 
and  truth  and  love. 

We  arc  on  the  edge  of  a  theolt^cal  difficulty ;  for  who 
can  deny,  that  the  image  of  that  goodness  may  &de  from  the 
mind's  eye  after  so  many  centuries,  or  that  there  are  those 
who  rccognixc  the  idea  and  may  be  unable  to  admit  the  &ct? 
Can  we  say  that  this  error  of  the  head  ia  also  an  error  of  the 
heart?  The  lives  of  such  unbelievers  in  the  facta  of  Chris- 
tianity would  sometimca  refute  our  eiplanation.  And  yet  it 
is  true  that  Providence  has  made  our  spiritual  life  dependent 
on  the  belief  in  certain  truths,  and  those  truths  run  up  into 
matters  of  fact,  with  the  belief  in  which  they  have  ever  been 
asBodated ;  it  is  true  also,  that  the  most  important  moral 
consequences  flow  from  unbelief.  We  grant  the  difficulty: 
□o  complete  answer  can  bo  given  to  it  on  this  side  the  grave. 
Doubtless  God  has  provided  a  way  that  the  sceptic  no  lesa 
than  the  believer  shall  receive  bis  due ;  he  does  not  need  our 
timid  counseb  for  the  protection  of  the  truth.  If  among 
those  who  have  rejected  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  some 
have  been  rBsh,  hypercritical,  inflated  with  the  pride  of  in- 
tellect, or  secretly  alienated  by  sensuality  froni  the  faith  of 
Christ,  —  there  have  been  olhcrs,  also,  upon  whom  wo  may 
believe  to  rest  a  portion  of  that  blessing  which  comes  to  such 
as  "have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed." 

Vll.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Pnul,  and  yet  more  in  the 
Epbtle  to  tbe  Hebrews,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  mankind 
is  expressed  tinder  figures  of  speech  taken  from  the  Mosaic 
dispensation :  be  is  the  Sacrifice  for  tbe  sins  of  men,  "  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  " ;  the 
Antit^  of  all  the  types,  the  impersonation  of  the  Jewish 
Law.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  treat  such 
fixpreauona  ;  we  may  regard  them  as  figures  of  speech,  whidi 
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from  their  variety  and  incongruity  with  each  other,  we  seem 
justified  in  doing  (compare  ^^  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement"),  or  as  realities,  true  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  conceiving,  about  which  we  may  as  surely  reason  as  about 
any  other  statements  of  fact:  thus,  for  example,  we  may 
speak  of  the  infinite  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  of  nothing  less  being 
capable  of  satisfying  the  wrath  of  God ;  of  Grod  seeing  man 
in  Christ  other  than  he  really  is.  But  such  expressions, 
whatever  comfort  they  may  have  given  those  who  think  of 
God  under  human  figures,  seem  inevitably  to  dissolve  when 
we  rise  to  the  contemplation  of  him  as  the  Grod  of  truth, 
without  parts  or  passions,  who  knows  all  things,  and  cannot 
be  angry  with  any,  or  see  them  other  than  they  truly  are. 
What  is  indicated  by  them,  to  us  who  are  dead  to  the  Law, 
is,  that  Grod  has  manifested  himself  in  Christ  as  the  Grod  of 
mercy ;  who  is  more  ready  to  hear  than  we  to  pray ;  who 
has  forgiven  us  almost  before  we  ask  him ;  who  has  given  us 
his  only  Son,  and  how  will  he  not  with  him  also  give  us  all 
things  ?  They  intimate,  on  Grod's  part,  that  he  is  not  extreme 
to  mark  what  is  done  amiss;  in  human  language,  ^he  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities " :  on  our  part^ 
that  we  say  to  Grod,  "  Not  of  ourselves,  but  of  thy  grace  and 
mercy,  O  Lord."  Not  in  the  fulness  of  life  and  health,  nor 
in  the  midst  of  business,  nor  in  the  schools  of  theology ;  but 
in  the  sick  chamber,  where  are  no  more  earthly  interests,  and 
in  the  hour  of  death,  we  have  before  us  the  living  image  of 
the  truth  of  justification  by  faith,  when  man  acknowledges, 
on  the  confines  of  another  world,  the  unprofitableness  of  his 
own  good  deeds,  and  the  goodness  of  God  even  in  afflicting 
him,  and  his  absolute  reliance,  not  on  works  of  righteousness 
that  he  ha<«  done,  but  on  the  Divine  mercy. 

Yin.  A  true  faith  has  been  sometimes  defined  to  be,  not 
a  faith  in  the  unseen  merely,  or  in  God  or  Christ,  but  a 
personal  assurance  of  salvation.  Such  a  feeling  may  be  only 
the  veil  of  sensualism ;  it  may  be  also  the  noble  confidence  of 
St.  Paul  <<  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present^  nor 
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things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  sepamle  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jeaus  our  Loid."  It  may  be  like  tbe  antidpation  of 
any  other  fact;  or  an  emotion,  resting  on  no  other  ground 
except  that  we  believe;  or,  thirdly,  a  conviction  deeply  rooted 
in  our  life  and  character.  Tbe  whole  spirit  of  Scripture,  as 
well  as  our  own  knowledge  of  human  nature,  seems  to  re- 
quire that  we  should  have  this  personal  confidence  in  our  own 
salvation:  and  yet  to  assume  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  tbe 
mce  may  make  us  lag  ia  our  course.  "Whatever  danger  there 
is  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  decrees,  the  danger  ia  nearer 
home,  and  more  liable  to  influence  practice,  when  our  belief 
takes  the  form  of  personal  assurance.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  escape  from  the  dilemma,  and  have  a  rational  confidence  in 
the  mercy  of  God  ? 

IX.  TliiB  confidence  must  rest,  first,  on  a  practical  sense  of 
the  truth  and  justice  of  God,  rising  iar  above  perplexities  of 
fact  in  the  world  around  us,  or  the  tangle  of  metaphysical  or 
theological  difficulties.  But  although  such  a  sense  of  the 
truth  or  justice  of  Grod  is  the  beginning  of  our  final  assur- 
ance respecting  ourselves,  yet  a  link  of  connection  is  wanting 
before  we  can  venture  to  appropriate  that  which  we  acknowl- 
edge m  the  abstract.  The  justice  of  God  may  lead  to  our 
condemnation  as  well  as  to  our  justification.  Arc  we,  then, 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  to  say  that  no  one  can 
be  counted  happy  before  he  dies,  or  (hat  salvation  is  only 
imparted  in  a  certmn  qualified  sense  before  the  end  of  our 
course  is  seen  ?  JfSot  eo :  the  Gospel  encourages  us  to  regard 
ourselves,  beyond  all  doubt  or  scruple,  as  already  saved ;  for' 
the  woric  of  Christ  is  already  done,  and  we  have  already  par- 
ticipated in  it  and  appropriated  it  by  faith.  But  this  appro- 
priation of  it  means  nothing  stiort  of  the  utter,  entire  renun- 
ciation of  self  and  its  interests,  the  absolute  will  and  intention 
to  conform  to  the  service  of  God.  He  who  feels  this  in  him- 
self feels  also  the  absolute  cerl^nty  of  salvation.  Only  while 
we  are  halting  between  right  and  wrong,  between  this  world 
Mid  the  next,  can  we  have  any  doubt  of  our  fntore  destii^. 
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Thus  then  we  seem  to  find  a  rational  ground  for  final 
assurance,  be^nning  in  a  clear  insight  into  the  perfect  justice 
and  mercy  of  Grod,  and  ending  in  an  entire  appropriation  of 
it  to  ourselves,  dependent  only  on  the  unreservedness  of  our 
devotion  to  his  service.  The  same  difficulty  may  seem  to 
spring  up  again  with  the  question,  how  we  are  to  define  an 
unreserved  devotion  to  the  service  of  God;  or,  in  other 
words,  what  is  such  a  true  faith  as  is  sufficient  to  justify  a 
final  assurance  ?  To  which  it  may  be  answered,  firsts  that  we 
know  it  by  such  test  as  we  know  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  any 
other  disposition  of  mind  or  heart,  that  is,  by  the  effects ;  and, 
secondly,  that  unless  our  faith  be  real  in  a  sense  far  above 
the  ordinary  conventional  belief  even  of  good  men,  none  can 
be  justified  in  making  it. the  ground  of  final  assurance. 

^  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  love,  these  three ;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  love."  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
contradiction  in  love  being  placed  first,  and  yet  faith  the  sole 
instrument  of  justification.  Love,  according  to  some,  is  pre- 
ferred to  faith,  because  when  faith  and  hope  are  swallowed 
up  in  sight,  love  abides  still.  Love,  according  to  others,  is 
one  principle  of  justification,  faith  another.  The  true  reason 
seems  to  be,  because  love  describes  a  closer  and  more  inti- 
mate union  with  God  and  our  fellow-men  than  faith.  It  is 
a  kind  of  pre-eminence  that  love  enjoys  over  faith,  that  it 
has  never  yet  passed  into  the  technical  language  of  theology. 
But  there  is  a  reflection  that  these  words  of  St.  Paul  natu- 
rally suggest  in  reference  to  our  present  subject  It  is  this : 
Christian  truth  has  many  phases,  and  will  be  received  by  one 
temper  of  mind  in  one  way,  by  another  in  another.  There 
is  diversity  of  doctrine,  but  the  same  spirit :  love  is  the  more 
natural  expression  to  St  John,  faith  to  St  Paul.  Human 
minds  are  different,  and  the  same  mind  varies  at  different 
times  ;  and  even  the  best  of  men  have  but  a  feeble  sense  of 
the  unseen  world.  We  cannot  venture  further  to  dim  that 
consciousness  by  confining  it  to  one  expression^  of  belief; 
and  therefore,  while  speaking  of  faith  as  the  ioatrmnent  of 
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jiutiflcadoii,  because  ftuth  best  indicates  tbe  appreheoAiTe, 
dependent  character  of  our  Christian  life,  we  are  bound  also 
to  dcnj  that  the  truth  of  Christ  ia  contained  in  any  one 
statement,  or  the  Christian  life  linked  to  any  one  quality. 
We  must  acknowledge  tbe  imperfection  of  language  and 
thought,  seeking  ratber  to  describe  than  to  define  the  work 
of  tbe  Spirit,  which  has  as  many  forms  as  the  qualities,  tem- 
pers, Acuities,  circumstances,  and  acddents  of  our  nature. 


ON  THE  IMPUTATION  OF  THE  SIN 
OF  ADAM. 


Br  BENJAMIN  JOWBTT. 


Tha.t  bo  many  opposite  BTStema  of  theology  seek  their 
anthori^  in  Scripture,  is  a  fiiir  proof  that  Scripture  is  difier- 
ent  from  them  all.  That  ia  to  say,  Scripture  often  coDtiuns  in 
germ,  what  is  capable  of  being  drawn  to  either  side ;  it  ia  in- 
distinct, where  they  are  distinct ;  it  presents  two  hghts,  where 
they  present  only  one ;  it  speaks  inwardly,  while  they  clolhe 
themselves  in  the  forms  of  human  knowledge.  That  indis- 
tinct, intermediate,  inward  point  of  view  at  which  the  tnith 
exists  but  in  genn,  they  have  on  both  sides  tended  to  extin- 
guish and  suppress.  Passing  allusions,  figures  of  speech, 
rhetorical  oppositions,  have  been  made  the  foundation  of  doc- 
trinal statements,  which  are  like  a  part  of  the  human  mind 
itself,  and  seem  as  if  they  could  never  be  uprooted,  without 
uprooting  the  very  sentiment  of  religion.  Systems  of  thia 
kind  exercise  a  constraining  power,  which  makes  it  diSicnlt 
for  us  to  see  anything  in  Scripture  but  themselves. 

For  example,  how  slender  is  the  foundation  in  the  New 
Testament  for  the  doctrine  of  Adam's  sin  being  imputed  to 
his  posteri^,  —  two  passages  in  St.  Paul  at  most,  and  these 
of  uncertain  interpretation.  The  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  has  covered  the  heavens.  'To  reduce  such 
sabjectB  to  their  proper  proportions,  we  should  consider; 
First,  what  space  they  occupy  in  Scripture ;  Secondly,  bow 
fitf  the  language  tued  respecting  them  ia  litentl  <ar  flgoratiTe-j 
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Thirdly,  whether  they  agree  with  the  more  general  truths  of 
Scripture  and  our  moral  sense,  or  are  not  "  rather  repugnant 
thereto  "  ;  Fourthly,  whether  their  origin  may  not  be  prior  to 
Christianity,  or  traceable  in  the  after  history  of  the  Church ; 
Fifthly,  how  far  to  ourselves  they  are  anything  more  than 
words.  t 

The  two  passages  alluded  to  are  Hom.  v.  12, 21,  1  Cor.  zy. 
21,  22,  45  -  49,  in  both  of  which  parallels  are  drawn  between 
Adam  and  Christ  In  both  the  sin  of  Adam  is  spoken  of,  or 
seems  to  be  spoken  of,  as  the  source  of  death  to  man.  ^  Aa 
by  one  man's  transgression  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,"  and  ^'  As  in  Adam  all  die."  Such  words  ap- 
pear plain  at  first  sight ;  that  is  to  say,  we  find  in  them  what 
we  bring  to  them :  let  us  see  what  considerations  modify  their 
meaning.  If  we  accept  the  Pelagian  view  of  the  passage, 
which  refers  the  death  of  each  man  to  actual  sin,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  controversy.  But  it  does  not  equally  follow  that, 
if  what  is  termed  the  received  interpretation  is  given  to  the 
words,  the  doctrine  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  ground 
upon  them  would  have  any  real  foundation. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  no  reference  is  contained  in 
either  passage  to  '^  actual  sin."  In  some  other  sense  than 
this  mankind  are  identified  with  Adam's  transgression.  But 
the  question  still  remains,  whether  Adam's  sin  and  death  are 
merely  the  type  of  the  sin  and  death  of  his  posterity,  or  more 
than  this  the  cause.  The  first  explanation  quite  satisfies  the 
meaning  of  the  words  '^  As  in  Adam  all  die " ;  the  second 
seems  to  be  required  by  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Bomans, 
'^  As  by  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world,"  and  '^  As  by  one 
man  many  were  made  sinners,"  if  taken  literally. 

The  question  involves  the  more  general  one,  whether  the 
use  of  language  in  St  Paul  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
should  take  his  words  literally  in  this  passage.  Is  he  speak- 
ing of  Adam's  sin  being  the  cause  of  sin  and  death  to  his 
posterity,  in  any  other  sense  than  he  spoke  of  Abraham  being 
a  father  of  circumcision  to  the  uncircumcised  ?  (Chap,  iv.) 
Yet  no  one  would  think  of  basing  a  doctrine  on  these  words. 
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Or  IB  he  Bpeaking  of  all  mea  djing  iu  Adam,  io  any  othsr 
sense  than  he  says  in  2  Cor.  t.  15,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
tien  all  died.  Tet  in  this  latter  passage,  while  CbriEt  died 
literally,  it  was  onlj  in  a  figure  that  all  died.  Majr  he  bo 
arguing  in  the  same  way  as  when  he  infers  from  the  word 
"  seed  "  being  used  in  the  singular,  that  "  thy  seed  is  Christ"? 
Or,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  passage  onder  considera- 
tioQ:  Is  the  righteousness  of  Christ  there  imputed  to  be- 
lievers, independently  of  their  own  inward  holiness?  and  if 
so,  should  the  sin  of  Adam  be  imputed  independently  of  the 
actual  sins  of  men  ? 

I.  A  vGiy  slight  dificrencc  in  the  mode  of  expression 
would  make  it  impossible  for  ns  to  attribute  to  St  Paul  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  the  sia  of  Adam.  But  wa 
have  seen  before  how  varied,  and  how  different  from  our 
own,  are  his  modes  of  thought  and  language.  Compare  i>  i, 
IT.  25.  To  him,  it  was  but  a  slight  transition,  from  the  iden- 
tdfication  of  Adam  with  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  sin  of  Admn  as  the  cause  of  those  sins.  To 
us  there  is  the  greatest  difference  between  the  two  statements. 
To  him  it  was  one  among  many  figures  of  the  same  kmd,  to 
oppose  the  first  and  second  Adam,  as  elsewhere  he  opposes 
the  old  and  new  man.  With  ns  this  figure  has  been  singled 
out  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  most  exact  statement  <^ 
doctrine.  We  do  not  remark  that  there  is  not  even  the 
appearance  of  attributing  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  in  any 
part  of  the  Apostle's  writings  in  which  he  is  not  drawing  a 
parallel  between  Adam  and  Christ. 

n.  The  Apostle  is  not  speaking  of  Adam  as  &llen  from  a 
state  of  innocence.  He  could  scarcely  have  said,  "  The  first 
man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  if  he  bad  bad  in  his  mind  that 
Adam  bad  previously  existed  in  a  pure  and  perfect  state. 
He  is  only  drawing  a  parallel  between  Adam  and  ChrisL 
The  moment  we  leave  this  parallel,  all  is  uncertain  and  un- 
determined. The  logical  consequences  which  are  appended 
to  his  words  are  fiir  out  of  his  sight.  He  would  hardly  have 
fixtnd  langaago  to  describe  the  nature  of  Adam's  act,  whetber 
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occurring  by  his  own  free  will  or  not,  or  the  way  in  which  the 
supposed  effect  was  communicated  to  his  posterity. 

m.  There  are  other  elements  of  St  PauFs  teaching, 
which  are  either  inconsistent  with  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  posterity,  or  at  any  rate  are  so  prominent  as  to 
make  such  a  doctrine,  if  held  by  him,  comparatively  unim- 
portant According  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  not  the  act  of  Adam, 
but  the  law,  that 

**  Brought  sin  mto  the  world  and  all  cor  woo.'* 

And  the  law  is  almost  equivalent  to  ^  the  knowle^e  of  sin.** 
But  original  sin  is,  or  may  be,  wholly  unconscious ;  bom  with 
our  birth,  and  growing  with  our  growth.  Not  so  the  sin  of 
which  St  Paul  speaks,  which  is  inseparable*  from  conscious- 
ness, as  he  says  himself:  ^  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once," 
which  would  be  dead,  if  we  were  unconscious  of  it. 

lY.  It  will  be  admitted  that  we  ought  to  feel  still  greater 
reluctance  to  press  the  statement  of  the  Apostle  to  its  strict 
logical  consequences,  if  we  find  that  the  language  which  he 
here  uses  is  that  of  his  age  and  country.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  our  first  reading  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul, 
we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  this  is  not  its  orig- 
inal source.  The  incidental  manner  in  which  it  is  alluded 
to,  might  indeed  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  intelligible,  had  it  not  been  also  an  opinion  of 
his  time.  But  if  this  inference  should  seem  doubtful,  there 
is  direct  evidence  to  show  that  the  Jews  connected  sin  and 
death,  and  the  sins  and  death  of  mankind,  with  the  sin  of 
Adam,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Apostle.  The  earliest  trace 
of  such  a  doctrine  is  found  in  the  apoo^phal  Book  of  Wis- 
dom, ii.  24.  It  was  a  further  refinement  of  some  of  their 
teachers,  that  when  Adam  sinned  the  whole  world  sinned; 
because  at  that  time  Adam  was  the  whole  world,  or  because 
the  soul  of  Adam  comprehended  the  souls  of  all,  so  that 
Adam's  sin  conveyed  an  hereditary  taint  to  his  posterity.  It 
was  a  confosion  of  a  half  physical,  half  logical  or  metaphyai- 
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cal  notion,  arising  in  tbe  minds  of  men  who  had  not  yet  leamt 
the  leason  of  our  SaTioar :  "  That  which  is  from  withont 
d«filetb  not  a  man."  That  human  natnre  or  philosophy  some- 
times rose  up  against  such  inventiona  is  certainly  true ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  admitted,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Augnstine  is  in  substance  generally  agreed  to  by  the  Babbifl, 
and  that  there  is  no  trace  of  their  having  derived  it  from  tho 
writings  of  St.  Paul. 

But  not  only  is  the  connectioQ  of  sin  and  death  vith  each 
other,  and  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  found  in  the  Babbinical 
writings ;  the  type  and  antitype  of  the  first  and  second  Adam 
are  also  contained  in  them.  In  reading  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  the  Jews  made  a  distjnction  between  the  higher 
Adam,  who  was  the  light  of  tho  world,  and  had  control  over 
all  things,  who  was  mystically  referred  to  where  it  is  stud, 
they  two  shall  be  one  fiesh ;  and  the  inferior  Adam  who  was 
Lord  only  of  the  creatioQ ;  who  had  "  the  breath  of  life,"  but 
not  "the  living  soul"  Schtettgen,  I.  512-514,  670-678. 
By  some,  indeed,  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  identified  with 
the  Mes^ah.  By  Philo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  \iynt  is  iden- 
tified with  the  vpoTos  'Aidji,  who  is  without  sex,  while  the 
Mpiavm  x'n'^  's  created  afterwards  by  the  help  of  the  angels- 
It  is  not  the  object  of  this  statement  to  reconcile  these  varia- 
tions, but  merely  to  indicate,  first,  that  the  idea  of  the  first 
and  second  Adam  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  St. 
Faul,  and  that  one  or  other  of  them  was  regarded  by  them 
as  the  Word  and  the  Messiah. 

y.  A  dighter,  though  not  less  real,  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trine has  been  what  may  be  termed  the  logical  symmetry  of 
the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  of  the  sia 
of  Adam.  The  latter  half  is  the  correlative  of  the  former; 
they  mutnally  support  each  other.  We  place  the  first  and 
second  Adam  in  juxtapodtion,  and  seem  to  see  a  fitness  or 
reason  in  the  one  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  fallen 
as  the  other  to  the  saved. 

YL  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  the  further  question, 
what  meaning  we  can  attach  to  the  imputation  of  un  and  guilt 
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which  are  not  our  own,  and  of  which  we  are  unccmsdoiis. 
Grod  can  never  see  us  other  than  we  really  are,  or  judge  us 
without  reference  to  all  our  circumstances  and  antecedents. 
If  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  allow  a  fiction  of 
mercy  to  he  interposed  between  ourselves  and  him,  still  less 
can  we  imagine  that  he  would  interpose  a  fiction  of  ven- 
geance. If  he  requires  holiness  before  he  will  save,  much 
more,  may  we  say  in  the  Apostle's  form  of  speech,  will  he 
require  sin  before  he  dooms  us  to  perdition.  Nor  can  any- 
thing be  in  spirit  more  contrary  to  the  living  consciousness  of 
sin  of  which  the  Apostle  everywhere  speaks,  than  the  con- 
ception of  sin  as  dead  unconscious  evil,  originating  in  the 
act  of  an  individual  man,  in  the  world  before  the  fiobd. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  led  to  infer,  that,  in  the  Au- 
gustinian  interpretation  of  this  passage,  even  if  it  agree  with 
the  letter  of  the  text,  too  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the 
extent  to  which  St.  Paul  uses  figurative  language,  and  to  the 
manner  of  his  age  in  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament 
The  difficulty  of  supposing  him  to  be  allegorizing  the  narra- 
tive of  Genesis  is  slight,  in  comparison  with  the  difficulty  ai 
supposing  him  to  countenance  a  doctrine  at  variance  with 
our  first  notions  of  the  moral  nature  of  God. 

But  when  the  figure  is  dropped,  and  allowance  is  made  for 
the  manner  of  the  age,  the  question  once  more  returns  upon 
us,  "  What  is  the  Apostle's  meaning  ? "  He  is  arguing^  we 
see,  KOT  Mpmropy  and  taking  his  stand  on  the  received  opin- 
ions of  his  time.  Do  we  imagine  that  his  object  is  no  other 
than  to  set  the  seal  of  his  author!^  on  these  traditional  be- 
liefs ?  The  whole  analogy,  not  merely  of  the  writings  of  St 
Paul,  but  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  his  object  was,  not  to  reassert  them,  but  to  teach, 
through  them,  a  new  and  nobler  lesson.  The  Jewish  Rabbis 
would  have  spoken  of  the  first  and  second  Adam ;  but  which 
o£  them  would  have  made  the  application  of  the  figure  to  all 
mankind  ?  A  figure  of  speech  it  remains  still,  an  allegory 
after  the  manner  of  that  age  and  country,  but  yet  with  no 
uncertain  or  ambiguous  interpretation.    It  means  that  ^  God 
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hatii  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nadoDS  of  the  earth  " ;  that 
"  he  hath  concluded  all  under  ain,  that  he  may  have  men^ 
nptm  all "  ;  thai  life  aoswera  to  death,  the  timea  before  to  the 
times  after  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  It  means  that  we 
are  one  in  a  common  sinful  nature  which,  even  if  it  be  not 
deiired  from  Ihe  sin  of  Adam,  exists  aa  really  as  if  it  were. 
It  means  that  we  shall  be  made  one  in  Cfaiist  bj  the  grace 
of  God,  in  a  measure  here,  more  fullj  and  perfectly  in 
another  world.  More  than  this  it  also  means,  and  more  than 
language  can  express,  but  not  the  weak  and  beggarly  ele- 
ments of  Rabbinical  tradition.  Wc  nmy  not  encumber  St. 
Faul  with  the  things  which  he  "  destroyed."  What  it  means 
iurther  is  not  to  be  attained  by  theological  distinctions,  but 
1^  putting  off  the  old  man  and  putting  on  the  New  Man. 


ON  CONVERSION   AND  CHANGES  OF 
CHABACTEB. 


Br  BENJAMIN  JOWETT. 


Thus  have  we  the  image  of  the  life-long  Btniggle  gathered 
up  in  a  single  instant.*  In  describing  it  we  pass  beyond  the 
consdotuness  of  the  individual  into  a  world  of  abstractiona  ; 
we  loosen  the  thread  hj  which  the  spiritual  facilities  are  held 
together,  and  view  as  objects  what  can,  strictly  speaking  have 
no  existence,  except  in  relation  to  the  subject  The  divided 
members  of  the  soul  are  ideal,  the  conflict  between  Ihem  is 
ideal,  bo  also  is  the  victory.  What  is  real  that  corresponds 
to  this,  is  not  a  momentary,  but  a  continuous  conflict,  which 
we  feel  rather  than  luiow,  —  which  has  its  different  aspects 
of  hope  and  fear,  triumph  and  despair,  the  action  and  reaction 
of  the  Spirit  of  Giod  in  the  depths  of  the  human  sotil, 
awakening  the  sense  of  sin  and  conveying  the  assurance  of 
forgiveness. 

The  language  in  which  we  describe  this  conflict  is  veij 
different  from  that  of  the  Apostle.  Oar  circumstances  are 
so  changed  that  we  are  hardly  able  to  view  it  in  its  simplest 
elements.  Christianity  is  now  the  established  religion  of  the 
dvilized  portioik  of  mankind.  Ja  oar  own  conntry  it  has 
become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  it  speaks  with  authori^, 
it  ia  embodied  in  a  Church,  it  is  supported  by  almost  tmive»- 
■al  opinion,  and  fortified  by  wealth  and  prescription.  Those 
who  know  least  of  its  spiritual  life,  do  not  deny  its  greatness 
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as  a  power  in  the  world.  Analogous  to  this  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  our  history  and  social  state,  is  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  also  to  the  minds  of  individuals.  We  are 
brought  up  in  it,  and  unconsciously  receive  it  as  the  habit  of 
our  thoughts  and  the  condition  of  our  life.  It  is  without  us, 
and  we  are  within  its  circle ;  we  do  not  become  Christians^ 
we  are  so  from  our  birth.  Even  in  those  who  suppose  them- 
selves to  have  passed  through  some  sudden  and  violent 
change,  and  to  have  tasted  once  for  all  of  the  heavenly  gift, 
the  change  is  hardly  ever  in  the  form  or  substance  of  their 
belief,  but  in  its  quickening  power ;  they  feel,  not  a  new  creed, 
but  a  new  spirit  within  them.  So  that  we  might  truly  say 
of  Christianity,  that  it  is  "  the  daughter  of  time  " ;  it  hangs 
to  the  past,  not  only  because  the  first  century  is  the  era  of 
its  birth,  but  because  each  successive  century  strengthens  its 
form  and  adds  to  its  external  force,  and  entwines  it  with  more 
numerous  links  in  our  social  state.  Not  only  may  we  say, 
that  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  but  part  and 
parcel  of  the  character  of  each  one,  which  even  the  worst  of 
men  cannot  wholly  shake  off. 

But  if  with  ourselves  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  almost 
always  gradual  and  imperceptible,  with  the  first  believers  it 
was  almost  always  sudden.  There  was  no  interval  which 
separated  the  preaching  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
from  the  baptism  of  the  three  thousand.  The  eunuch  of 
Candace  paused  for  a  brief  space  on  a  journey,  and  was  then 
baptized  into  the  name  of  Christ,  which  a  few  hours  previously 
he  had  not  so  much  as  heard.  'There  was  no  period  of  pro- 
bation like  that  which,  a  century  or  two  later,  was  appro- 
priated to  the  instruction  of  the  Catechumens.  It  was  an 
impulse,  an  inspiration  passing  from  the  lips  of  one  to  a 
chosen  few,  and  communicated  by  them  to  the  ear  and  soul 
of  listening  multitudes.  As  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  list- 
eth,  and  we  hear  the  sounds  thereof;  as  the  lightning  shineth 
from  the  one  end  of  the  heaven  to  the  other ;  so  suddenly, 
fitfully,  simultaneously,  new  thoughts  come  into  their  minds, 
not  to  one  only,  but  to  many,  to  whole  cities  almost  at  once. 
They  were  pricked  with  the  sense  of  sin;  they  were  melted 
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with  the  love  of  Christ ;  their  Bpiritual  nature  "  came  again 
like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child."  And  Botne,  like  St.  Paul, 
'  became  the  ver7  opposite  of  their  former  selTea  ;  from  scof- 
fers, believers  ;  from  persecntora,  preachers  ;  the  thing  that 
ihey  were,  was  so  strange  to  them,  that  thej  could  no  hmger 
look  calmlj  on  the  earthly  scene  nliich  they  hardlj  seemed 
lo'  touch,  which  was  already  lighted  up  with  the  wrath  and 
mercy  of  God,  There  were  those  amcmg  them  who  "  saw 
visions  and  dreamed  dreams,"  who  were  "caui^t  up,"  like 
St  Paul,  "into  the  third  heaven,"  or  like  the  twelve,  "spake 
with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  And 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Thessalooion  Church,  the  ecstasy  of  con- 
version led  to  strange  and  wild  opinions,  such  as  the  daily 
expectation  of  Christ's  coming.  The  "round  world"  itself 
began  to  reel  before  them,  as  they  thought  of  the  things  that 
were  shortly  to  come  to  pass. 

But  however  sudden  were  the  converaions  of  the  eaiiiest 
believers,  however  wonderful  the  circumstances  which  oU 
tended  them,  they  were  not  for  that  reason  the  less  lasting  or 
sincere.  Though  many  preached  "  Christ  of  contentMm," 
though  "  Demas  forsook  the  Apostle,"  there  were  few  who, 
having  once  taken  up  the.  cross,  turned  back  from  "  the  love 
of  this  present  World."  They  might  waver  between  Paul 
and  Peter,  between  the  circumcision  and  the  uncircumcision  ; 
they  might  g^ve  ear  to  the  strange  and  bewitching  hereues  of 
the  East ;  but  there  ia  no  trace  that  many  returned  to  "  those 
that  were  no  gods,"  or  put  off  Christ ;  the  impression  of  the 
truth  that  they  had  received  was  cverlas^ng  on  their  minds. 
Even  sins  of  fornication  and  uncleanness,  which  &om  the 
Apostle's  frequent  warnings  agunst  them  we  must  suppose  to 
have  lingered,  as  a  sort  of  remnant  of  heathenism  in  the 
early  Church,  did  not  wholly  destroy  their  inward  relation  to 
God  and  Christ.  Though  "  their  last  state  might  be  worse 
than  the  lirst,"  they  could  never  return  agmn  to  live  the  life 
of  all  men  afler  having  tasted  "  the  heavenly  gift  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come."  , 
Such  was  the  nature  of  conversion  among  the  earl^  Chris- 
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tians,  the  new  birth  of  which  bj  spiritual  descent  we  are  our- 
selves the  ofTspring.  Is  there  anything  in  historj  like  it  ?  anj- 
thing  in  our  own  lives  which  maj  help  us  to  understand  it? 
That  which  the  Scripture  describes  fix)m  within,  we  are  for  a 
while  going  to  look  at  from  a  different  point  of  view,  not  with 
reference  to  the  power  of  Crod,  but  to  those  secondary  causes 
through  which  he  works,  —  the  laws  which  experience  shows 
that  he  himself  imposes  on  the  operations  of  his  spirit.  Such 
an  inquiry  is  not  a  mere  idle  speculation ;  it  is  not  far  from 
the  practical  question,  "  How  we  are  to  become  better."  Im- 
perfect as  any  attempt  to  analyze  our  spiritual  life  must  ever 
be,  the  changes  which  we  •  ourselves  experience  or  observe  in 
others,  compared  with  those  greater  and  more  sudden  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  age  of  the  Apostle,  will  throw  light 
upon  each  other. 

In  the  sudden  conversions  of  the  early  Christians  we  ob- 
serve three  things  which  either  tend  to  discredit,  or  do  not 
accompany,  the  working  of  a  similar  power  among  ourselves. 
First,  that  conversion  was  marked  by  ecstatic  and  unusual 
phenomena;  secondly,  that  it  fell  upon  whole  multitudes  at 
once ;  thirdly,  that,  though  sudden,  it  was  permanent. 

When  we  consider  what  is  implied  in  such  expressions  as 
^'not  many  wise,  not  many  learned,"  were  called  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  that 
there  must  have  b^en  much  in  the  early  Church  which  would  * 
have  been  distasteful  to  us  as  men  of  education ;  much  that 
must  have  worn  the  appearance  of  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm. Is  the  mean  conventicle,  looking  almost  like  a  private 
house,  more  like  that  first  assembly  of  Christians  in  the  large 
upper  room,  or  the  Catholic  church  arrayed  in  all  the  glories 
of  Christian  art  ?  Neither  of  them  is  altogether  like  in  spirit 
perhaps,  but  in  externals  the  first.  Is  the  dignified  hierarchy 
that  occupy  the  seats  around  the  altar,  more  like  the  multi- 
tude of  first  believers,  or  the  lowly  crowd  that  kneel  upon  the 
pavement  ?  If  we  try  to  embody  in  the  mind's  eye  the  fi>rms 
of  the. first  teachers,  and  still  more  of  their  followers,  we* 
cannot  help  reading  the  true  lesson,  however  great  may  be 
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Ifae  illnsions  of  poetry  or  of  art  Not  SL  Paul  standing  on 
Mars'  Hill  in  ttie  fulness  of  maul;^  etrengtb,  as  we  have  him 
in  the  cartoon  of  Raphael,  is  the  true  ima^  ;  but  such  a  ooe 
as  he  himself  would  glory  in,  whose  bodily  presence  was 
weak  and  speech  feeble,  who  had  on  infirmity  in  his  flesh,  and 
bore  in  his  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

And  when  we  look  at  this  picture  "  full  in  the  fece,"  how- 
ever we  might  by  nature  be  inclined  to  turn  aside  from  it,  or 
veil  ita  detuta  in  general  language,  we  cannot  deny  that  many 
things  that  accompany  the  religion  of  the  uneducated  now, 
must  then  also  have  aceompanied  the  Gospel  preached  to  the 
poor.  There  must  have  been,  humanly  speaking,  spiritual 
delusions  where  men  lived  so  eiclusively  in  the'spritual 
world ;  there  were  scenes  which  we  know  took  placo  such  as 
St.  Paul  says  would  make  the  unbeliever  think  that  they 
were  mad.  The  best  and  holiest  persons  among  the  poor 
and  ignorant  are  not  entirely  free  from  superstition,  according 
to  the  notions  of  the  educated  ;  at  best  they  are  apt  to  speak 
<tf  religion  in  a  manner  not  quite  suited  to  our  taste ;  they 
aing  with  a  loud  and  excited  voice ;  they  imagine  themselves 
to  receive  Divine  oracles,  even  about  the  humblest  cares  of 
life.  Is  not  this,  in  externals  at  least,  very  like  the  appear- 
ance which  the  first  disciples  must  have  presented,  who 
obeyed  the  Apostle's  injunction,  "  Is  any  sad  ?  let  him  pray  j 
is  any  merry  F  let  him  sing  psalms."  Could  our  nerves  have 
borne  to  witness  "  tbe  speaking  with  tongue^  or  "  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism,"  or  the  love-feasts  as  they  probably 
existed  in  the  early  Church  ? 

This  difference  between  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  first 
Christians  and  ourselves,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  conversion.  For  as  sudden  changes  are 
more  likely  to  be  met  with  amongst  the  poor  and  uneducated 
in  the  present  day,  it  certainly  throws  light  on  the  subject  of 
the  first  conversions,  that  to  the  poor  and  uneducated  the 
Gospel  was  first  preached.  And  yet  these  suddeo  changes 
were  aa  real,  nay,  more  real  than  any  gradual  changes  which 
take  place  among  ourselTes.    The  BkAo  or  Epicurean  philoo- 
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ophcr  who  had  come  into  an  assembly  of  believers  speaking 
with  tongues,  would  have  remarked,  that  among  the  vulgar 
religious  extravagances  were  usually  short-lived.  But  it  was 
not  so.  Tliere  was  more  tlicre  than  he  had  eyes  to  see,  or 
than  was  dreamed  of  in  a  philosophy  like  his.  Not  only  was 
there  the  superficial  appearance  of  poverty  and  meanness  and 
enthusiasm,  from  a  nearer  view  of  which  we  are  apt  to 
shrink,  but  underneath  tliis,  brighter  from  its  very  obscurity, 
purer  from  the  meanness  of  the  raiment  in  which  it  was 
apparelled,  was  the  hfc  hidden  with  Christ  and  Gk)d.  There, 
and  there  only,  was  the  power  which  made  a  man  humble 
instead  of  proud,  self-denying  instead  of  self-seeking,  spiritual 
instead  of  carnal,  a  Christian  instead  of  a  Jew ;  which  made 
him  embrace,  not  only  the  brethren,  but  the  whole  human 
race,  in  the  arms  of  his  love. 

But  it  is  a  further  difference  between  the  power  of  the 
Grospel  now  and  in  the  first  ages,  that  it  no  longer  converts 
whole  multitudes  at  once.  Perhaps  this  very  individuality  in 
its  mode  of  working,  may  not  be  without  an  advantage  in 
awakening  us  to  its  higher  trutlis  and  more  entire  spiritual 
freedom.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  which  is  not  our  present 
question,  we  seem  to  see  a  diminution  of  its  collective  force 
on  the  hearts  of  men.  In  our  own  days  the  preacher  sees 
the  seed,  so^vn  gradually,  spring  up ;  first  one,  then  another, 
begins  to  lead  a  better  Hfe ;  then  a  change  comes  over  the 
state  of  society,  oflen  from  causes  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol; he  makes  some  steps  forwards  and  a  few  backwards, 
and  trusts  far  more,  if  he  is  wise,  to  the  silent  influence  of 
religious  education  than  to  the  power  of  preaching ;  and,  per- 
haps, the  result  of  a  long  life  of  ministerial  labor  is  far  less 
than  that  of  a  single  discourse  from  the  lips  of  the  Apostles 
or  their  followers.  Even  in  missions  to  the  heathen  the  vital 
energies  of  Christianity  cease  to  operate  to  any  great  extent, 
at  least  on  the  effete  civilization  of  India  and  China ;  the 
limits  of  the  kingdoms  of  light  and  darkness  arc  nearly  the 
same  as  heretofore.  At  any  rate  it  cannot  be  said  that  Chris- 
Uanity  has  wrought  any  sudden  amelioration  of  mankind  by 
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the  immediate  preaching  of  the  word,  since  the  converaion  of 
the  barbnrinDs. '  Even  within  the  Christian  world  there  is  a 
parallel  retardation.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  reformation  and 
coiintcr-re format  ion  bave  hardly  changed  the  {)crinaiient  land- 
marks. The  age  of  spiritual  crises  is  past.  The  growth  of 
Christianity  in  modem  times  maj  be  compared  to  the  change 
of  the  body,  when  it  has  already  arrived  at  its  full  stature. 
In  one  half-century  so  vast  a  progress  was  made,  in  a  few 
centuries  more  the  world  itself  seemed  to  "  have  gone  i^r 
Him,"  and  now  for  near  a  thousand  years  the  voice  of  ex- 
perience is  repeating  to  us,  "Hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  but  no 
further." 

Looking  at  thb  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  conversion 
of  whole  multitudes  at  once,  not  from  its  Divino  bnt  from  ita 
human  aspect,  that  is,  with  reference  to  that  provision  that 
God  himself  baa  made  in  human  nature  for  the  execution 
of  his  will,  the  £rst  cause  to  which  we  ara  naturollj  led  to 
attribute  it,  is  the  power  of  sympathy.  Why  it  is  that  men 
ever  act  together  is  a  mystery  of  which  oar  individual  self- 
consciousness  gives  no  account,  any  more  than  why  we  speak 
a  common  language,  or  form  nations  or  societies,  or  merely  in 
our  physical  nature  are  capable  of  taking  diseases  from  oao 
anottier.  Nature  and  the  God  of  nature  have  mode  ns  thus 
dependent  on  each  other  both  in  body  and  souL  Whoever 
has  seen  human  beings  collected  together  in  masses,  and 
watched  the  movements  tiiat  pass  over  them,  like  "the  trees 
of  the  forest  moving  in  the  wind,"  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
imagining,  if  not  in  understanding,  how  the  same  voice  mi^t 
have  found  its  way  at  the  same  instant  to  a  thousand  hearts, 
without  our  being  able  to  say  where  the  fire  was  Brst  kindled, 
or  by  whom  the  inspiration  was  first  caught.  Such  historical 
events  as  the  Reformation,  or  the  Crusades,  or  the  French 
Revolution,  arc  a  snflicicnt  evidence  that  a  whole  people,  or 
almost,  we  may  say,  half  a  world,  may  be  "  drunk  into  one 
spirit,"  springing  up,  as  it  might  seem,  spontaneously  in  the  - 
breast  of  each,  yet  common  to  all.  A  parallel  yet  nearer  is 
(broiahed  by  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  whose  sudden 
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rebellion,  and  restoration  to  Grod's  favor,  we  recognize  literally 
the  momentary  workings  of,  what  is  to  ourselves  a  figure  of 
fipeech,  a  national  conscience. 

In  ordinary  cases  we  should  truly  say  that  there  must  have 
been  some  predisposing  cause  of  a  great  political  or  religious 
revolution  ;  some  latent  elements  acting  alike  upon  all,  which, 
though  long  smouldering  beneath,  burst  forth  at  last  into  a 
flame.  Such  a  cause  might  be  the  misery  of  mankind,  or  the 
intense  corruption  of  human  society,  which  could  not  be 
quickened  except  it  die,  or  the  long-suppressed  yearnings  of 
the  soul  after  something  higher  than  it  had  hitherto  known 
upon  earth,  or  the  reflected  light  of  one  religion  or  one  move- 
ment of  the  human  mind  upon  another.  Such  causes  were 
actually  at  work,  preparing  the  way  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  law  itself  was  beginning  to  pass  away  in  an 
altered  world,  the  state  of  society  was  hollow,  the  chosen 
people  were  hopelessly  under  the  Roman  yoke.  Good  men 
refrained  from  the  wild  attempt  of  the  Galilean  Judas ;  yet 
the  spirit  which  animated  such  attempts  was  slumbering  in 
their  bosoms.  Looking  back  at  their  own  past  history,  they 
could  not  but  remember,  even  in  an  altered  world,  that  there 
was  one  who  ruled  among  the  kingdoms  of  men,  ''beside 
whom  there  was  no  God."  Were  they  to  suppose  that  his 
arm  was  straitened  to  save  ?  that  he  had  forgotten  his  tender 
mercies  to  the  house  of  David  ?.  that  the  aspirations  of  the 
prophets  were  vain  ?  that  the  blood  of  the  Maccabean  heroes 
had  sunk  like  water  into  the  earth  ?  This  was  a  hard  saying; 
who  could  bear  it  ?  It  was  long  ere  the  nation,  like  the  in- 
dividual, put  ofl^  the  old  man,  that  is,  the  temporal  dispensa- 
tion, and  put  on  the  new  man,  that  is,  the  spiritual  Israel. 
The  very  misery  of  the  people  seemed  to  forbid  them  to 
acquiesce  in  their  present  state.  And  witli  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  nation  sprang  up  also  the  feeling,  not  only 
in  individuals,  but  in  the  race,  that  for  their  sins  they  were 
chastened,  the  feeling  which  their  whole  history  seemed  to 
deepen  and  increase.  At  last  the  scales  fell  from  their  eyes : 
the  veil  that  was  on  the  face  of  Moses,  was  first  trans- 
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figured  before  them,  then  removed ;  the  thoughts  of  many 
hearts  turned  simultaneously  to  the  hope  of  Israel,  "Him 
whom  the  law  and  the  prophets  foretold."  As  they  listened 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  they  seemed  to  hear  a  truth 
bolh  new  and  old ;  what  many  had  (bought,  but  none  had 
uttered ;  which  in  its  comfort  and  joyousness  seemed  to  them 
new,  and  yet,  from  iU  familiarity  and  suitableness  to  their 
condition,  not  the  leas  old. 

Spiritual  life,  no  less  than  natural  life,  is  often  the  very 
op[>ositc  of  the  elements  which  seem  to  give  birth  to  it  The 
preparation  for  the  way  of  the  Lord,  which  John  the  Baptist 
preached,  did  not  consist  in  a  direct  reference  to  the  Saviour. 
Tlie  words  "  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghoat  and 
with  fire,"  and  "  He  sliall  bum  up  the  chaff  with  fire  on- 
quenchahlc,"  could  have  given  the  Jews  no  esact  conception 
of  Him  who  "  did  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the 
smoking  flax."  It  was  in  another  way  that  John  prepared  for 
Christ,  by  quickening  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and 
sounding  in  their  cars  the  voice,  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  Beyond  this  useful  lesson,  there  was  a  kind 
of  vacancy  in  the  preaching  of  John.  He  himself,  as  "  he  was 
finbhing  his  course,"  testified  that  his  work  was  incomplete, 
and  that  he  was  not  the  Christ  The  Jewish  people  were 
prepared  by  his  preaching  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  just  as 
an  individual  might  be  prepared  to  receive  him  by  the  con- 
viction of  sin,  and  the  conscious  need  of  forgiveness. 

Except  from  the  Gospel  history  and  the  writings  of  Josc- 
phus  and  Fhilo,  we  know  but  little  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
Jewish  mind  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  entrance  of  Christianity  into  the  world  was  not  sud- 
den and  abrupt ;  that  is  on  illusion  which  arises  in  the  mind 
from  our  slender  acquaintance  with  contemporary  opinions. 
Better  and  higher  and  holier  as  it  was,  it  was  not  absolutely 
distinct  from  the  teaching  of  the  doctors  of  the  law  either  in 
form  or  substance ;  it  was  not  unconnected  with,  but  gave 
life  and  truth  to,  the  mystic  fancies  of  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phy.    Even  in  the  counsels  of  perfection  of  the  Sermon  on 
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the  Mount,  there  is  probably  nothing  which  mig^t  not  be 
found,  either  in  letter  or  spirit,  in  Philo  or  some  other  Jewish 
or  Eastern  writer.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  is,  not  that 
it  teaches  what  is  wholly  new,  but  that  it  draws  out  of  the 
treasure-house  of  the  human  heart  things  new  and  old,  gath- 
ering together  in  one  the  dispersed  fragments  of  the  truth. 
The  common  people  would  not  have  '^  heard  him  gladly,"  but 
for  the  truth  of  what  He  said.  The  heart  was  its  own  wit- 
ness to  it  The  better  nature  of  man,  though  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, responded  to  it,  spoken  as  it  was  with  authority,  and 
not  as  the  Scribes;  with  simplicity,  and  not  as  the  great 
teachers  of  the  law  ;  and  sanctified  by  the  life  and  actions  of 
Him  from  whose  lips  it  came,  and  '^who  spake  as  never 
man  spake." 

And  yet,  afler  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  there  remains  something  which 
cannot  be  resolved  into  causes  or  antecedents ;  which  eludes 
criticism,  and  can  no  more  be  explained  in  the  world  than 
the  sudden  changes  of  character  in  the  individuaL  There  are 
processes  of  life  and  organization  about  which  we  know  noth- 
ing, and  we  seem  to  know  that  we  shall  never  know  anything. 
"  That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die  " ; 
but  the  mechanism  of  this  new  life  is  too  complex,  and  yet 
too  simple  for  us  to  untwist  its  fibres.  The  figure  which  St 
Paul  applies  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  true  also  of 
the  renewal  of  the  soul,  especially  in  the  first  ages,  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  and  in  which  the  Gospel  seems  to  have 
acted  with  such  far  greater  power  than  among  ourselves. 

Leaving  further  inquiry  into  the  conversion  of  the  first 
Christians  at  the  point  at  which  it  hides  itself  from  us  in 
mystery,  we  have  now  to  turn  to  a  question  hardly  less  mys- 
terious, though  seemingly  more  familiar  to  us,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  question  either  of  moral  philosophy  or  of  theol- 
ogy,—  the  nature  of  conversion  and  changes  of  character 
among  ourselves.  What  traces  are  there  of  a  spiritual  po^er 
still  acting  upon  the  human  heart?  What  is  the  inward 
nature,  and  what  are  the  outward  conditions  of  changes  in 
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huiDan  conduct  ?  Is  our  Ijfo  a  gradual  and  insenaible  progress 
from  infancy  to  age,  irom  birtli  to  death,  governed  hj  fixed 
laws ;  or  is  it  a  inirecle  and  myBtery  of  thirt;-,  or  fifty,  or 
Heventj  years'  etanding,  consisting  of  bo  many  isolated  actions 
or  portions  knit  logetht 

Were  we  to  considei 
could  be  no  doubt  of  tl: 
last  of  these    questioi 
scarcely  even  seem  to 
la  morals,  no  less  than 


r  by  no  common  prindple  ? 

mankind  only  &om  without,  there 

e  answer  which  we  should  give  to  the 

The   order  of    the   world  would 

;  infringed  by  the  free-will  of  man. 

1  physics,  eyerything  would  appear 
lo  proceed  by  regular  law.  Individuals  have  certiun  capaci- 
ties, which  grow  with  their  growth  and  strengthen  with  their 
strength ;  and  no  one  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cnbit  to 
his  stature.  As  the  old  proverb  saya,  "  The  boy  is  &ther  to 
the  man."  The  lives  of  the  great  majority  have  a  sort  of 
continuity  :  as  we  know  them  by  tho  same  look,  walk,  man- 
ner ;  so  when  we  come  lo  converse  with  them,  we  recc^;nize 
the  same  character  as  formerly.  They  may  be  changed; 
but  the  change  In  general  is  such  as  we  expect  to  Hud  in  them 
from  youth  to  maturity,  or  from  maturity  lo  decay.  There 
is  something  which  they  do  not  change,  by  which  we  perceive 
them  to  be  the  same.  If  they  were  weak,  they  remain  so 
still  i  if  they  were  sensitive,  they  remain  so  still ;  if  they 
were  selfish  or  passionate,  such  faults  arc  seldom  cured  by 
increasing  age  or  infirmities.  And  otlen  the  same  nature 
puts  on  many  veils  and  disguises,  difierent  indeed  on  the 
snrface,  but  within  unchanged. 

The  appearance  of  this  sameness  in  human  nature  has 
led  many  to  suppose  that  no  real  change  ever  takes  place. 
Does  a  man  from  a  drunkard  become  sober  ?  tnia  a  knight 
errant  become  a  devotee  ?  from  a  sensualist  a  believer  in 
Christ  7  or  a  woman  from  a  life  of  pleasure  pass  to  a  romantic 
and  devoted  religion  7  It  has  been  maintained  that  they  are 
the  same  still ;  and  that  deeper  similarities  remain  than  the 
differences  which  have  sprung  np  on  the  surface.  Those 
who  make  the  remark  would  say,  that  such  persons  exhibit 
the  same  vanity,  the  same  irritabili^,  the  same  ambiticoit 
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that  sensualism  still  larks  under  the  disguise  of  refinement^ 
or  earthly  and  human  passion  transfuses  itself  into  devo- 
tion. 

This  ^practical  fatalism,"  which  says  that  human  beings 
can  be  what  they  arc  and  nothing  else,  has  a  certain  degree 
of  truth,  or  rather,  of  plausibility,  from  the  circumstance  that 
men  seldom  change  wholly,  and  that  the  part  of  their  nature 
which  changes  least  is  the  weakness  and  infirmity  that  shows 
itself  on  the  surface.  Few,  comparatively,  ever  change  their 
outward  manner,  except  from  the  mere  result  of  altered  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  hence,  to  a  superficial  observer,  they  appear 
to  change  less  than  is  really  the  fact.  Probably,  St  Paul 
never  lost  that  trembling  and  feebleness  which  was  one  of 
the  trials  of  his  life.  Nor,  in  so  far  as  states  of  the  mind 
are  connected  with  the  body,  can  we  pretend  to  be  wholly 
free  agents.  The  mind  docs  indeed  rule  the  body,  but  in  a 
subtle  and  mysterious  way,  as  it  were  by  predisposing  it  to  a 
particular  course  of  action-  The  body  may  enslave  the 
mind :  it  is  the  image  of  freedom,  not  of  slavery,  which 
expresses  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body. 

If  from  this  external  aspect  of  human  things  we  turn  in- 
ward, tlierc  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  changes  which  we 
deem  possible.  At  any  moment  we  can  form  the  resolution 
to  lead  a  new  life ;  in  idea  at  least  no  time  is  required  for 
the  change.  One  instant  we  may  be  proud,  the  next  humble ; 
one  instant  sinning,  at  the  next  repenting ;  one  instant,  like 
St.  Paul,  ready  to  persecute,  at  another,  to  preach  the  Gros- 
pel ;  full  of  malice  and  hatred  one  hour,  melting  into  tender- 
ness the  next  As  we  hear  the  words  of  the  preacher,  there 
is  a  voice  within  telling  us,  that  "  now,  even  now,  is  the  day 
of  salvation  " ;  and  if  certain  clogs  and  hinderances  of  earth 
could  only  be  removed,  we  seem  ready  to  pass  immediately 
into  another  state.  But  besides  such  feelings  as  these,  which 
we  know  to  be  partly  true,  pkrtly  illusive,  every  one's  ex- 
perience of  himself  appears  to  teach  him,  that  he  has  gone 
through  many  changes  and  had  many  special  providences  in 
life;  he  says  to  himself  that  he  has  been  led  In  a  mysterious 
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and  peculiar  waj',  not  like  tlie  vaj  of  other  men,  and  had 
feelinga  not  common  to  others ;  he  compares  different  times 
and  places,  and  coDlrasta  his  own  conduct  here  and  there, 
now  and  then.  In  other  men  he  remarks  similarity  of  char- 
acter ;  ia  himself  he  sees  chiefly  diversity.  Other  men  seem 
to  move  by  regular  rule  and  order,  while  hia  own  actions  are 
instinct  with  will  and  life.  Is  he  then  the  only  exception,  or 
do  other  men  appear  to  themselves  to  be  exceptions  too? 

Common  sense,  of  course,  replies,  that  what  our  inward 
experience  assures  us  of,  every  other  person  of  the  same 
reflection  and  sensibility  is  assured  of  too.  And  yet  it  does 
not  follow,  that  this  inward  fact  is  to  be  set  aside  as  the  result 
of  egotism  and  Eclf-fonsciousness.  It  may  be  not  merely  the 
dreamy  reflection  of  our  life  and  actions  in  the  mirror  of  self, 
but  the  subtle  and  delicate  spring  of  (he  whole  machine.  To 
purify  the  feelings  or  to  move  the  will,  the  first  sense  may  he 
as  necessary  lo  us  as  the  second  is  to  regulate  and  sustain 
them.  Even  to  the  formula  of  the  fatalist,  that  "  freedom  ia 
the  consciousness  of  necessity,"  it  may  be  replied,  that  that 
very  consciousness,  as  he  terms  it,  is  as  essential  as  any  other 
link  in  the  chain  in  which  "  he  binds  fast  the  world."  With- 
out touching  further  on  the  metaphysical  question  of  the  free- 
dom  of  the  will,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  some  practical 
aspects  of  this  supposed  regularity  or  irregularity  in  human 
conduct. 

For  the  doctrine  of  conversion,  the  moralist  substitutes 
the  theory  of  habits.  Good  actions,  he  says,  produce  good 
habits ;  and  the  repetition  of  good  actions  makes  them  easier 
to  perform,  and  "fortifies  ua  indefinitely  against  temptation." 
There  are  bodily  and  mental  habits,  —  habits  of  reflection, 
and  habits  of  action.  Practice  g^vcs  skill  or  sleight  of  hand ; 
constant  attention,  the  faculty  of  abstraction  ;  so  the  practice 
of  virtue  makes  ua  virtuous,  that  of  vice,  vicious.  The  more 
meat  we  eat,  to  use  the  illustration  of  Aristotle,  in  whom  we 
find  a  cruder  form  of  the  same  theory,  the  more  we  are  able 
to  eat  meat ;  the  more  we  wresdc,  the  more  able  we  are  to 
wrestle ;  and  so  Sstth.    If  a  person  has  some  duty  to  peribnn. 
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gay  of  common  and  trivial  sort,  to  rise  at  a  particular  hour  in 
the  morning,  to  be  at  a  particular  place  at  such  an  hour,  to 
conform  to  some  rule  about  abstinence,  we  tell  him  that  he 
will  find  the  first  occasion  difficult,  the  second  easy,  and  the 
difficulty  is  supposed  to  vanish  by  degrees  until  it  wholly 
disappears.  If  a  man  has  to  march  into  a  battle,  or  to  per- 
form a  surgical  operation,  or.  to  do  anything  else  from  which 
human  nature  slirinks,  his  nerves,  we  say,  are  gradually 
strengthened;  his  head,  as  was  said  of  a  famous  soldier, 
clears  up  at  the  sound  of  the  cannon ;  like  the  gravedigger  in 
Hamlet,  he  has  soon  no  ^'  feeling  of  his  occupation." 

From  a  consideration  of  such  instances  as  these  the  rule 
has  been  laid  down,  tliat  "  as  the  passive  impression  weakens, 
the  active  habit  strengthens."  But  is  not  this  saying  of  a 
great  man  founded  on  a  narrow  and  partial  contemplation  of 
human  nature  ?  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  leaves  altogether 
out  of  siglit  the  motives  of  human  action ;  it  is  equally  suited 
to  the  most  rigid  formalist,  and  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  being. 
Secondly,  it  takes  no  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  habits,  which,  neither  in  mind  nor  body,  can  be  extended 
beyond  a  certain  point ;  nor  of  the  original  capacity  or  pecu- 
liar character  of  individuals ;  nor  of  the  different  kinds  of 
habits,  nor  of  the  degrees  of  strength  and  weakness  in  differ- 
ent minds ;  nor  of  the  enormous  difference  between  youth 
and  age,  chDdhood  and  manhood,  in  the  capacity  for  acquiring 
habits.  Old  age  does  not  move  with  accumulated  force,  either 
upwards  or  downwards ;  they  are  the  lesser  habits,  not  the 
great  springs  of  life,  that  show  themselves  in  it  with  in- 
creased power.  Nor  can  the  man  who  has  neglected  to  form 
habits  in  youth,  acquire  them  in  mature  life ;  like  the  body, 
the  mind  ceases  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  particular  form. 
Lastly,  such  a  description  of  human  nature  agrees  with  no 
man's  account  of  himself;  whatever  moralists  may  say,  he 
knows  himself  to  be  a  spiritual  being.  "  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listetli,"  and  he  cannot  "  tell  whence  it  cometh,  or 
whither  it  goeth." 

All  that  is  true  in  the  theory  of  habits  seems  to  be  implied 
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in  (be  notion  of  order  or  regularity.  Etch  this  is  inadequate 
to  give  a  conception  of  the  structure  of  human  beings.  Order 
is  the  beginning,  but  freedom  is  the  perfection,  of  our  moral 
nature.  Men  do  not  live  at  random,  or  act  one  instant  with- 
out reference  to  their  actions  just  before.  And  in  youth 
especially,  the  very  sameness  of  our  occupations  is  a  sort  of 
stay  and  support  to  us,  as  in  age  it  may  be  described  as 
a  kind  of  rest.  Uut  no  one  will  say  that  the  mere  repe- 
tition of  actions  until  they  constitute  a  babit,  gives  any  ex- 
planation of  the  higher  and  nobler  forms  of  human  virtue,  or 
the  finer  moulds  of  cliaracter.  Life  eannot  be  explained  as 
the  working  of  a  mere  machine,  Etill  less  con  moral  or 
spiritual  life  be  reduced  to  merely  mechanical  laws. 

But  if,  while  acknowledging  that  a  great  proportion  of  man- 
kind are  the  creatures  of  liabil,  and  that  a  great  part  of  our 
actions  are  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  habit,  we  go  on 
to  aak  ourselves  about  the  changes  of  our  life,  and  fix  our 
minds  on  the  critical  points,  we  are  led  to  view  human  nature, 
not  only  in  a  wider  and  more  liberal  spirit,  but  also  in  a 
way  more  accordant  with  the  language  of  Scripture.  We  no 
longer  measure  ourselves  by  days  or  by  weeks  5  we  are  con- 
scious that  at  particular  times  we  liave  undergone  great  revo- 
lutions or  emotions  ;  and  then,  again,  have  inte^^'ened  periods 
lasting  perhaps  for  years,  in  which  we  have  pursued  the  even 
current  of  our  way.  Our  jn-ogresa  towards  good  may  have 
been  in  idea  an  imperceptible  and  regular  advance ;  in  fact, 
we  know  it  to  have  been  otherwise.  We  have  taken  plunges 
in  life ;  there  ore  many  eras  noted  in  our  existence.  The 
greatest  changes  are  those  of  which  we  are  the  least  able  to 
give  an  account,  and  which  we  feel  the  most  disposed  to  refer 
to  a  superior  power.  That  they  were  simply  mysterious,  like 
some  utterly  unknown  natural  phenomena,  is  our  first  thought 
about  them.  But  alttiough  unable  to  fathom  their  true  na- 
ture, we  are  capable  of  analyzing  many  of  the  circumstances 
which  accompany  them,  and  of  observing  the  impulses  out 
of  which  they  arise. 

Every  man  has  the   power  of  forming  a  resalution,  or. 
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without  previous  resolution,  in  anj  particular  instancCi  acting 
as  he  will.  As  thoughts  come  into  the  mind  one  cannot  tell 
how,  so  too  motives  spring  up,  without  our  being  able  to  trace 
their  origin.  Why  we  suddenly  see  a  thing  in  a  new  light, 
is  oflen  hard  to  explain  ;  why  we  feel  an  action  to  be  right  or 
wrong  which  has  previously  seemed  indifferent,  is  not  less 
inexplicable.  We  fix  the  passing  dream  or  sentiment  in 
action ;  the  thought  is  nothing,  the  deed  may  be  everything. 
That  day  af^er  day,  to  use  a  familiar  instance,  the  drunkard 
will  find  abstinence  easier,  is  probably  untrue ;  but  that  fix>m 
once  abstaining  he  will  gain  a  fresh  experience,  and  receive  a 
new  strength  and  inward  satisfaction,  which  may  result  in 
endless  consequences,  is  what  every  one  is  aware  of.  It  is 
not  the  sameness  of  what  we  do,  but  its  novelty,  which  seems 
to  have  such  a  peculiar  power  over  us ;  not  the  repetition  of 
many  blind  actions,  but  the  performance  of  a  single  consdoos 
one,  that  is  the  birth  to  a  new  life.  Indeed,  the  very  same- 
nfts  of  actions  is  oflen  accompanied  with  a  sort  of  weariness, 
which  makes  men  desirous  of  change. 

Nor  is  it  less  true,  that  by  the  commission,  not  of  many, 
but  a  single  act  of  vice  or  crime,  an  inroad  is  made  into  our 
whole  moral  constitution,  which  is  not  proportionably  in- 
creased by  its  repetition.  The  first  act  of  theft,  falsehood,  or 
other  immorality,  is  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  perpetrator 
which  he  never  forgets.  It  may  often  happen  that  no  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  it;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
education,  nor  in  the  antecedents  of  the  person,  that  would 
lead  us,  or  even  himself,  to  suspect  it  In  the  weaker  sort 
of  persons  especially,  suggestions  of  evil  spring  up  we  cannot 
tell  how.  Human  beings  are  the  creatures  of  habit;  bat 
they  are  the  creatures  of  impulse  too ;  and  from  the  greater 
variableness  of  the  outward  circumstances  of  life,  and  espe- 
cially of  particular  periods  of  life,  and  the  greater  freedom 
of  individuals,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  found  that  human  actions, 
though  less  liable  to  wide-spread  or  sudden  changes,  have 
also  become  more  capricious,  and  less  reducible  to  simple 
causes,  than  formerly. 
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Changes  in  character  come  more  ofleo  in  the  form  of  feeling 
than  of  reason,  from  some  new  affection  or  attachment,  or 
alienadon  of  our  former  self,  rather  than  from  the  slow 
growth  of  experience,  or  a  deliberate  sense  of  right  and 
duty.  The  meeting  with  gome  particular  person,  the  remem- 
brance of  some  particular  scene,  the  lost  words  of  a  parent 
or  friend,  the  reading  of  a  sentence  in  a  book,  may  call  forth 
a  worid  within  ua  of  the  very  existence  of  which  we  were 
previously  unconscious.  New  interests  arise  such  as  we 
never  before  knew,  and  we  can  no  longer  lie  grovelling  in  the 
mire,  but  must  be  up  and  doing ;  new  affections  seem  to  be 
drawn  out,  such  as  worm  our  inmost  soul  and  make  action 
and  exertion  a  delight  to  us.  Mere  human  love  at  first  si^t, 
as  we  say,  has  been  known  to  change  the  whole  character  and 
produce  an  earthly  effect,  analogous  to  that  heavenly  love  of 
Christ  and  the  brethren,  of  which  the  New  Testament  speaks. 
Have  we  not  seen  the  passionate  become  calm,  the  licentious 
pure,  the  weak  strong,  the  scoffer  devout?  We  may  not 
venture  to  say  with  St  Paul,  "  This  is  a  great  mystery,  but 
I  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  Church."  But  such  in- 
stances serve,  at  least,  to  quicken  our  sense  of  the  depth  and 
subtlety  of  .human  nature. 

Of  many  of  these  changes  no  other  reason  can  be  given 
than  that  nature  and  the  God  of  nature  have  made  men 
capable  of  them.  There  are  others,  agwn,  which  we  seem  to 
trace,  not  only  to  particular  times,  but  to  definite  actions, 
from  which  they  flow  in  the  same  manner  that  other  effects 
follow  from  their  causes.  Among  such  causes  none  are  more 
powerful  than  acts  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  A  single 
deed  of  hertosm  makes  a  man  a  hero  ;  it  becomes  a  part  of 
him,  and,  strengthened  by  the  approbation  and  sympatliy  of 
his  fellow-men,  a  sort  of  power  which  he  gains  over  himse-If 
and  them.  Something  like  this  is  true  of  the  lesser  occasions 
of  life  no  less  than  of  the  greatest ;  provided  in  either  case 
they  are  not  of  such  a  kind  that  the  performance  of  them  is 
a  mere  violence  to  our  nature.  Many  a  one  has  elrelched 
himielf  on  the  rack  of  asceticism,  wtthoot  on  the   whole 
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raising  his  nature;  oflen  he  has  seemed  to  have  gained  in 
self-control  only  what  he  has  lost  in  the  kindlier  afiectioDS, 
and  by  his  very  isolation  to  have  wasted  the  opportunities 
which  nature  oftered  him  of  self-improvement.  But  no  one 
with  a  heart  open  to  human  feelings,  loving  not  man  the  less, 
but  God  more,  sensitive  to  the  happiness  of  this  world,  yet 
aiming  at  a  higher,  —  no  man  of  such  a  nature  ever  made  a 
great  sacrifice,  or  performed  a  great  act  of  self-denial,  with- 
out impressing  a  change  on  his  character,  which  lasted  to  his 
latest  breath.  No  man  ever  took  his  besetting  sin,  it  may  be 
lust,  or  pride,  or  love  of  rank  and  position,  and,  as  it  were, 
cut  it  out  by  voluntarily  placing  himself  where  to  gratify  it 
was  impossible,  whhout  sensibly  receiving  a  new  strength  of 
character.  In  one  day,  almost  in  an  hour,  he  may  become  aa 
altered  man ;  he  may  stand,  as  it  were,  on  a  different  stage 
of  moral  and  religious  life  ;  he  may  feel  himself  in  new  relar 
tions  to  an  altered  world. 

Nor,  in  considering  the  effects  of  action,  must  the  influence 
of  impressions  be  lost  sight  of.  Good  resolutions  are  apt  to 
have  a  bad  name ;  they  have  come  to  be  almost  synonymous 
with  the  absence  of  good  actions.  As  they  get  older,  men 
deem  it  a  kind  of  weakness  to  be  guilty  of  making  them ;  so 
often  do  they  end  in  raising  "  pictures  of  virtue,  or  going  over 
the  theory  of  virtue  in  our  minds."  Yet  this  contrast  be- 
tween passive  impression  and  active  habit,  is  hardly  justified 
by  our  experience  of  ourselves  or  others.  Valueless  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  good  resolutions  are  suggestive  of  great 
good ;  they  are  seldom  wholly  without  influence  on  our  con- 
duct; in  the  weakest  of  men  they  are  still  the  embryo  of 
action.  They  may  meet  with  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
in  which  they  seem  to  grow  spontaneously,  coinciding  with 
some  change  of  place,  or  of  pursuits,  or  of  companions,  or  of 
natural  constitution,  in  which  they  acquire  a  double  power. 
They  are  the  opportunities  of  virtue,  if  not  virtue  itself.  At 
the  worst  they  make  us  think ;  they  give  us  an  experience  of 
ourselves ;  they  prevent  our  passing  our  lives  in  total  nnoon- 
fl^aousness.    A  man  may  go  on  all  his  life  making  and  not 
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keeping  them ;  mieernble  aa  such  a  state  appears,  he  is  per- 
haps not  the  worae,  but  sometbing  the  better,  for  them.  The 
voice  of  the  preacher  is  not  lost,  even  if  he  succeed  but  for  a 
few  instants  in  awakening  them. 

A  iiirLher  cause  of  sudden  changes  in  the  moral  cousUtution 
is  the  determination  of  the  will  by  reason  and  knowledge. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  person  living  in  a  narrow  circle  of 
ideas,  within  the  limits  of  his  early  education,  perplexed  bj 
innumerable  difficulties,  yet  never  venturing  beyond  ^e  wall 
of  prejudices  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up.  A  new  view 
of  his  relation  to  the  world,  and  to  God,  u  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  him ;  such,  for  example,  as  in  St.  Paul's  day  was 
the  grand  acknowledgment  that  God  was  not  the  God  of  the 
Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles ;  such  as  in  our  own  age 
would  be  the  clear  perception  of  the  moral  nature  of  God, 
and  of  bis  infinite  truth  and  justice.  He  is  convinced,  not 
only  of  the  supernatural  character,  but  of  the  reasonableness, 
of  religion,  and  it  becomes  to  him  at  once  a  self-imposed  law. 
No  longer  does  the  human  heart  seem  to  rebel ;  no  longer 
has  he  "  to  pose  his  understanding"  with  that  odd  resolution 
of  Tertullian,  "  eertum  quia  impossibile."  He  perceives  that 
the  perplexities  of  religion  have  been  made,  not  by  the  ap- 
pointment <tf  God,  but  by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

Lastly.  Among  those  influences,  by  the  help  of  which  the 
will  of  man  seems  to  disengage  itaelf  from  the  power  of  habit, 
must  not  be  omitted  the  influence  of  circumstances.  If  men 
are  creatures  of  habit,  much  more  are  they  creatures  of  cir- 
ctunstances.  These  two,  nature  without  us,  and  "  the  second 
nature"  that  is  withm,  are  the  counterbalandng  forces  of  our 
being.  Between  them  (so  we  may  figure  to  ourselves  the 
woridng  of  the  mmd)  the  human  will  inserts  itself,  making  the 
force  of  one  a  lever  against  the  other,  and  seemmg  to  rule 
both.  We  fall  under  the  power  of  habit,  and  feel  ourselves 
weak  and  powerless  to  shake  off  the  almost  physical  influence 
which  it  exerta  upon  us.  The  enfeebled  frame  cannot  rid 
itself  of  the  malady ;  the  palsied  springs  of  action  cannot  be 
BtreDgtbesed  ibr  giMd,  nor  ibrtified  against  evil  TVaiuplaiitad 
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into  anotber  soil,  and  in  a  different  air,  we  renew  onr  strength. 
In  youth  especially,  the  character  seems  to  respond  kindly  to 
the  influence  of  the  external  world.  Nature  and  the  Grod  of  na- 
ture have  given  us  many  aids  in  the  battle  with  self,  the  great- 
est of  which,  humanly  speaking,  is  change  of  circumstances. 


We  have  wandered  far  from  the  subject  of  conversion  in 
the  early  Church,  into  another  sphere  in  which  the  words 
"grace,  faith,  the  spirit,"  have  disappeared,  and  notions  of 
moral  philosophy  have  taken  their  place.  It  is  better,  per- 
haps, that  the  attempt  to  analyze  our  spiritual  nature  should 
assume  this  abstract  form.  We  feel  that  words  cannot  ex- 
press the  life  hidden  with  Christ  in  God ;  we  are  afraid  of 
declaring  on  the  housetop,  what  may  only  be  spoken  in  the 
closet  If  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  elder  dispensation, 
which  have  so  little  iL  them  of  a  spiritual  character,  were  a 
figure  of  the  true,  much  more  may  the  moral  world  be 
regarded  as  a  figure  of  the  spiritual  world  of  which  religion 
speaks  to  us. 

There  is  a  view  of  the  changes  of  the  characters  of  men 
which  begins  where  this  ends,  which  reads  human  nature  by 
a  different  light,  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  seat  of  a  great  struggle 
between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil.  It  would  be  untrue  to 
identify  this  view  with  that  which  has  preceded,  and  scarcely 
less  untrue  to  attempt  to  interweave  the  two  in  a  system  of 
"moral  theology."  No  addition  of  theological  terms  will 
transfigure  Aristotle's  Ethics  into  a  "  Summa  Theologiae.** 
When  St.  Paul  says,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death ? "  "I  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord";  he  is  not  speaking  the 
language  of  moral  philosophy,  but  of  religious  feeling.  He 
expresses  what  few  have  truly  felt  concentrated  in  a  single 
instant,  what  many  have  deluded  themselves  into  the  belief 
of,  what  some  have  experienced  accompanying  them  through 
life,  what  a  great  portion  even  of  the  better  sort  of  mankind 
are  wholly  unconscious  of.  It  seems  as  if  Providence  allowed 
as  to  regard  the  truths  of  religion  and  morality  in  many  ways 
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wHcb  are  not  wholly  unconnected  witli  each  other,  jet 
parallel  rather  than  intersecting ;  proriding  for  the  varieties 
of  human  character,  and  not  leaving  those  altogether  withont 
law,  who  are  incapable  in  a  world  of  eight  of  entering  within 
the  veiL 

As  we  return  to  that  "  hidden  life  "  of  which  the  Scripture 
speaks,  our  analysis  of  human  nature  seems  to  become  more 
imperfect,  less  reducible  to  rule  or  measure,  less  capable  of 
being  described  in  a  language  which  all  men  understand. 
What  the  behever  rect^izcs  as  the  record  of  his  experience 
is  apt  to  seem  mystical  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  "We  do  not 
seek  to  thread  the  mazes  of  the  human  soul,  or  to  draw  forth 
to  the  light  its  hidden  communion  with  its  Maker,  but  only  to 
present  in  general  outline  the  power  of  religion  among  other 
causes  of  human  action. 

Directly,  religious  influences  may  be  summed  up  under 
three  heads :  The  power  of  God ;  the  love  of  Christ ;  the 
«ffica<7  of  prayer. 

(1.)  So  far  OS  the  influence  of  the  first  of  these  is  capa- 
ble of  analysis,  it  consists  in  the  practical  sense  that  we  are 
dependent  beings,  and  that  oar  souls  are  in  the  hands  of 
God,  who  is  acting  through  ns,  and  ever  present  with  ns  in 
the  trials  of  life  and  in  the  work  of  life.  The  believer  is  a 
minister  who  ezccatcs  this  work,  hardly  the  partner  in  it ;  it 
is  not  his  own,  but  God's.  He  does  it  with  the  greatest  care, 
as  unto  the  Lord  and  not  to  men,  yet  is  indifferent  as  to  the 
result,  knowing  that  all  things,  even  through  his  imperfect 
agency,  are  working  together  for  good.  The  attitude  of  hia 
soul  towards  God  is  such  as  to  produce  the  strongest  effects 
on  his  power  of  action.  It  leaves  his  faculties  clear  and 
unimpassioned ;  it  raises  him  into  communion  with  nature  and 
God ;  it  places  him  above  accidents ;  it  pGrfects  strength  in 
wcaknesB.  It  gives  the  asstmmce  of  a  real  and  present 
possession  of  all  things,  as  St.  Paul  says :  "  All  things  ore 
ours,  whether  life  or  death,  or  things  present  or  things  to 
oome."  It  is  the  source  of  power  and  freedom.  It  afibrda 
the  perfect  peftce  of  a  eool  stayed  on  God. 

83* 
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In  merely  human  things,  the  aid  and  Byuipathy  of  others 
increase  our  poircr  to  act :  it  ia  also  the  fact,  ne  can  wor^ 
more  cSectualiy  and  think  more  truly,  where  the  issue  b  not 
staked  on  the  result  of  our  thought  and  irork.  The  confi- 
dence of  success  would  be  more  than  half  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess, did  it  not  nl^o  load  to  the  relaxation  of  our  efibrls. 
But  in  the  life  of  the  believer,  the  sympathy,  if  such  a  figure 
of  speech  may  be  allowed,  is  not  human,  but  Divine ;  the 
confidence  is  not  a  cotifidcncc  in  ourselves,  but  in  the  power 
of  God,  wliich  at  once  takes  us  out  of  ourselves  and  increaaes 
our  obligation  to  excnion.  The  instances  just  mentioned 
have  an  analogy,  though  but  a  faint  one,  with  that  which  we 
are  considering.  They  arc  shadows  of  the  support  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Infinilc  and  Everlasting.  As  the  philosopher 
said  that  his  tticory  of  fatalism  was  absolutely  required  to 
insure  the  repose  necessary  for  moral  action,  it  may  be  said, 
in  a  far  higher  sense,  that  the  consciousness  of  a  IKvine 
Providence  is  necessary  to  enable  a  rational  being  to  meet 
the  present  trials  of  life,  and  to  look  without  fear  on  his 
future  destiny. 

(3.)  But  yet  more  strongly  is  it  felt  that  the  love  of  Christ 
has  this  constraining  power  over  souls,  that  here,  if  any- 
where, we  arc  unlocking  the  twisted  chain  of  sympathy,  and 
reaching  the  inmost  mystery  of  human  nature.  The  light, 
once  for  all,  of  Christ  crucified,  rccalUng  the  thought  of  wtiat, 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  yeai-s  ago,  he  suffered  for  us,  has 
ravished  the  heart  and  melted  the  affections,  and  made  the 
world  seem  new,  and  covered  the  earth  itself  with  a  fidr 
vbion,  that  is,  a  heavenly  one.  The  strength  of  this  feeling 
arises  from  its  being  directed  towards  a  person,  a  real  being, 
an  individual  like  ourselves,  who  has  actually  endured  all 
this  for  our  sakes,  who  was  so  much  above  us,  and  yet  became 
one  of  us  and  felt  as  we  did,  and  was,  like  ourselves,  a  tme 
man.  The  love  whieii  he  felt  towards  us,  we  seek  to  retnm 
to  him ;  the  unity  which  he  has  with  God,  he  commnnicateB 
to  as.  By  looking  upon  him  we  become  like  bim,  and  at 
length  we  see  him  as  he  is.     Mere  human  love  rests  on  in* 
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Btincts,  the  wooing  of  which  we  cannot  ezplun,  but  which 
nevertheless  touch  the  inmost  springs  of  our  being.  So  to(^ 
we  have  spiritual  instincia,  acting  towards  higher  objects,  still 
more  suddenly  and  wonderfully  capturing  our  souls  in  an 
instant,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  all  things  else.  Such 
instincts  show  themselves  in  ihe  weak  no  less  than  in  the 
Btrong ;  they  seem  to  be  not  so  much  on  original  part  of  out 
nature,  as  to  fulfil  our  nature,  and  add  to  it,  and  draw  it  out, 
until  they  make  us  different  beings  to  ourselves  and  others. 
It  was  the  quaint  fancy  of  a  Bentimcntalist  to  ask  whether 
any  one  who  remembers  the  £rst  sight  of  a  beloved  person, 
could  doubt  the  existence  of  magic.  Much  more  truly  we 
may  ask.  Can  any  one  who  has  ever  once  known  the  love 
of  Christ  doubt  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  power? 

(3.)  Another  power  or  instrument  by  the  help  of  which 
we  become  servants  of  God,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  feeling  and  action,  and 
to  partake  of  both,  is  prayer.  Frayer  is  the  concentration  of 
faith  in  a  definite  act,  wliich  is  at  once  inward  and  outward, 
the  influence  of  which  on  the  character,  like  that  of  any  other 
act,  is  proportioned  to  its  intensity.  The  imagination  of  doing 
rightly  adds  little  to  our  strength ;  even  the  wish  to  do  so  is 
not  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  change  of  heart  and  con- 
duct. But  in  prayer  we  imagine,  and  wish,  and  perform  all 
in  one.  Our  imperfect  resolutions  arc  brought  into  the  prea- 
cnce  of  God ;  our  weakness  becomes  Btrength,  our  words 
deeds.  No  other  action  is  so  mysterious ;  there  is  none  in 
which  we  seem,  in  the  same  manner,  to  renounce  ounelves 
that  we  may  be  one  with  God. 

Of  what  nature  that  prayer  is  which  is  effectual  to  the  ob- 
taining of  these  results,  is  a  question  of  the  some  kind  as  what 
constitutes  a  true  faith.  That  prayer,  we  should  answer, 
which  is  itself  most  of  an  act,  which  is  most  immediately 
followed  by  action,  which  is  most  truthful,  manly,  self-con* 
trolled,  which  seems  to  lead  and  direct,  rather  than  to  follow, 
our  natural  emotions.  Prayer  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
SKertioa  of  ourselves  before  God ;  yet  in  kneeling  before 
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him,  while  we  remember  that  he  is  Grod,  he  bids  ns  remem- 
ber also  that  we  are  men,  whom,  even  when  humbled  before 
him,  he  would  not  have  fall  below  the  reason  that  he  has 
given  us. 

In  prayer,  as  in  all  religion,  there  is  something  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  and  that  seems  to  be  untrue  the 
moment  it  is  expressed  in  words.  In  the  communion  of  man 
with  God,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  separate  what  belongs  to 
the  finite  and  what  to  the  infinite.  We  can  feel,  but  we  can- 
not analyze  it.  We  can  lay  down  practical  rules  for  it,  but 
can  give  no  adequate  account  of  it.  It  is  a  mystery  which 
we  do  not  seek  to  fathom.  In  all  religion  there  is  an  element 
of  which  we  are  conscious ;  there  is  that  beyond  which  we 
feel  rather  than  know. 

This  indistinctness  in  the  very  subject  of  religion,  even 
independent  of  mysticism  or  superstition,  may  become  to 
intellectual  minds  a  ground  for  doubting  the  truth  of  that 
which  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary  tests  of  human 
knowledge,  which  seems  to  elude  our  grasp,  and  retire  into 
the  recesses  of  the  soul  the  moment  we  ask  for  the  demon- 
stration of  its  existence.  Against  this  natural  suspicion  let 
us  set  the  fact,  that,  judged  by  its  effects,  the  power  of  re- 
ligion is  of  all  powers  the  greatest.  Knowledge  itself  is  a 
weak  instrument  to  stir  the  soul  compared  with  religion ; 
morality  has  no  way  to  the  heart  of  man ;  but  the  Gospel 
reaches  the  feelings  and  the  intellect  at  once.  In  nations  as 
well  as  individuals,  in  barbarous  times  as  well  as  civilized,  in 
the  great  crises  of  history  especially,  even  in  the  latest  ages, 
when  the  minds  of  men  seem  to  wax  cold,  and  all  things  re- 
main the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  it  has  shown  itself  to  be 
a  reality  without  which  human  nature  would  cease  to  be  what 
it  is.  Almost  every  one  has  had  the  witness  of  it  in  himself. 
No  one,  says  Plato,  ever  passed  from  youth  to  age  in  un- 
belief of  the  gods,  in  heathen  times.  Hardly  any  educated 
person  in  a  Christian  land  has  passed  from  youth  to  age 
without  some  aspiration  afler  a  better  life,  some  thought 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  going* 
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Aa  a  fact  it  would  be  admitted  b^  most,  that  at  some  period 
of  their  lives  the  thought  of  the  world  to  come  and  of  future 
jadgment,  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  sense  of  the  sborlneas  of  our  days  here,  have  wrought 
a  more  quickening  and  ponerflil  etlect  than  any  moral  truths 
or  prudential  maaims.  Many  a  one  would  acknowledge  that 
he  has  been  carried  whither  he  knew  not;  and  had  nobler 
Ihougbls,  and  felt  higher  aspirations,  than  the  course  of  hia 
ordinary  life  seemed  to  allow.  These  were  the  most  im- 
portant moments  of  hb  life  for  good  or  for  evil ;  the  critical 
points  which  have  miule  hiia  what  he  is,  either  as  he  used 
or  neglected  them.  They  came  he  knew  not  how,  sometimes 
with  some  outward  and  apparent  cause,  at  other  times  without, 
—  the  result  of  afiliction  or  sickness,  or  "  the  wind  blowing 
where  it  listeth." 

And  if  such  changes  and  such  critical  points  should  be 
found  to  occur  in  youth  more  ot^eu  than  in  age,  in  the  poor 
and  ignorant  rather  than  in  the  educated,  in  women  more 
oflen  than  in  men,  —  if  reason  and  reflection  seem  to  weaken 
as  they  regulate  the  springs  of  human  action,  this  very  &ct 
may  lead  us  to  consider  that  reason,  and  reflection,  and  edu- 
cation, and  the  experience  of  age,  and  the  force  of  manly 
sense,  are  not  the  links  which  bind  us  to  the  commuuion  of 
the  body  of  Christ ;  that  it  is  rather  to  those  qualities  which 
we  have,  or  may  hove,  in  common  with  our  fellow-men,  that 
the  Gospel  is  promised ;  and  that  it  is  with  the  weak,  the 
poor,  the  babes  in  Christ,  not  with  the  strong-minded,  the 
resolute,  the  consistent,  that  we  shall  sit  down  in  the  kin^ 
dom  of  heaven. 
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Belioion  and  morality  seem  ofleD  to  become  entangled  in 
drciunstsnces.  The  truth  which  came,  not  "  to  bring  peace 
npon  earth,  bnt  a  sword,"  could  not  but  ^ve  rise  to  many 
new  and  conflicting  obligations.  The  kingdom  of  God  had 
to  adjust  itself  witb  the  kingdoms  of  this  world ;  though  "  the 
children  were  free,"  they  could  not  escape  the  fulfilment  <^ 
duties  to  their  Jewish  or  Boman  goTemore  ;  in  the  boeom  of 
a  family  there  were  duties  too  ;  in  society  there  were  many 
points  of  contact  with  the  heathen.  A  hew  clement  of  com- 
plexity had  beeu  introduced  in  all  the  relations  between  man 
and  man,  giving  rise  to  many  new  questions,  which  might  be 
termed,  in  the  phraseology  of  modem  times,  "  cases  of  con- 
Bcience." 

Of  these  the  one  which  most  frequently  recurs  in  the 
Epbtles  of  St.  Pan^  is  the  question  respecting  meats  and 
drinks,  which  appears  to  have  agitated  both  the  Roman  and 
Corinthian  Churches,  as  well  as  those  of  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch,  and  probably,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every 
other  Christian  community  in  the  days  of  the  Apostle.  The 
Bcrnple  which  gave  birth  to  it  was  not  confined  to  Cliristian- 
ity :  it  was  Eastern  rather  than  Christian,  and  originated  in  a 
feeling  into  which  entered,  not  only  Oriental  notions  i^  phyd- 
cal  purity  and  impurity,  bnt  also  those  ol  caste  and  of  race. 
Witti  other  Eaitem  inflaeiuwa  it  spread  towards  the  Wee^  fat 
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Wheo  they  saw  the  worshippers  ctf-  the  idol  revelling  in  im- 
purity, they  could  not  but  believe  that  a  spirit  of  some  kind 
was  there.  Their  war&re,  as  the  Apostle  himself  had  told 
them,  was  not  against  Hesh  and  hlood,  but  agiunst  principali- 
ties, against  powers,  agunst  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world.  And  if  they  had  been  completely  free  from  super- 
stition, and  could  have  regarded  the  heathen  religions  which 
they  saw  enthroned  over  the  world  simply  with  contempt,  still 
the  question  would  have  arisen,  What  connection  were  they 
to  have  with  them  and  with  their  worshippers  ?  a  question 
not  easy  to  be  answered  in  the  bustle  of  Borne  and  Corinth, 
where  every  drcumstance  of  duly  life,  every  amusement, 
every  political  and  legal  right,  was  in  some  way  bound  up 
with  the  heathen  religions.  Were  they  to  go  out  of  the 
world?  if  not,  what  was  to  be  their  relatiou  to  those  without? 
It  was  a  branch  of  tJus  more  general  question,  the  beginning 
of  the  difficult  so  strongly  felt  and  so  vehemently  disputed 
about  in  the  days  of  TertuUian,  which  St.  Paul  discusses  in 
reference  to  meals  offered  to  idols.  Where  was  the  line  to 
be  drawn  7  Wore  they  to  visit  the  idol's  temple,  to  sacrifice 
like  other  men  to  Diana  or  Jupiter  ?  That  could  hardly  be 
consbtent  with  their  Christian  profession.  But  granting  this, 
where  were  they  to  slop  ?  Wa?  it  lawful  to  eat  meats  offered 
to  idols  ?  But  if  not,  then  how  careful  should  they  bo  to 
discover  what  was  offered  to  idols  I  How  easily  might  they 
fall  into  sin  unawares  I  The  scruple  once  indulged  would 
soon  gather  strength,  until  the  very  provision  of  their  daily 
food  would  become  difficult  by  their  disuse  of  the  markets  of 
the  heathen. 

A  third  instance  of  the  same  ceremonialism  so  natural  to 
that  age,  and  to  ourselves  so  strange  and  unmeaning,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  words  of  the  Jerusalem  Christians  to  the  Apos- 
tle, "  Thou  wentest  in  unto  men  uncircumcised,  and  didst  eat 
with  them";  a  scruple  so  strong  that,  probably,  Su  Fetor 
himself  was  never  entirely  free  from  it,  and  at  any  rate 
yielded  to  the  fear  of  it  in  others  when  withstood  by  St.  Paul 
at  Antioch.    This  scruple  may  be  awd  in  one  aense  notio  be 
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capable  of  an  explanation,  and  in  another  not  to  need  one. 
For,  probably,  nothing  can  give  our  minds  anj  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  feeling,  the  intense  hold  which  it  exercised, 
the  concentration  which  it  was  of  every  national  and  religioos 
prejudice,  the  constraint  which  was  required  to  get  rid  of  it 
as  a  sort  of  ^'  horror  naturalis  "  in  the  minds  of  Jews ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  feelings  at  the  present  daj  not  very  dis- 
similar exist,  not  only  in  Eastern  countries,  but  among  our- 
selves. There  is  nothing  strange  in  human  nature  being 
liable  to  them,  or  in  their  long  lingering  and  often  returning, 
even  when  reason  and  charity  alike  condemn  them.  We 
ourselves  are  not  insensible  to  differences  of  race  and  color, 
and  may  therefore  be  able  partially  to  comprehend  (allowing 
for  the  difference  of  East  and  West)  what  was  the  feeling  of 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians  towards  men  uncircumcised. 

On  the  last  point  St.  Paul  maintains  but  one  language: 
'^  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  circumcision  nor  imcircom- 
cision."  No  compromise  could  be  allowed  here,  without 
destroying  the  Gospel  that  he  preached.  But  the  other  ques- 
tion of  meats  and  drinks,  Avhen  separated  from  that  of  cir- 
cumcision, admitted  of  various  answers  and  points  of  view. 
Accordingly,  there  is  an  appearance  of  inconsistency  in  the 
modes  in  which  the  Apostle  resolves  it  All  these  modes 
have  a  use  and  interest  for  ourselves.  Though  our  difficulties 
are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  early  Christians,  the  words 
speak  to  us,  so  long  as  prudence,  and  faith,  and  charity  are 
the  guides  of  Christian  life.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Apos- 
tle that  liis  answers  run  into  one  another,  as  though  each  of 
them  to  different  individuals,  and  all  in  their  turn,  might 
present  the  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Separating  them  under  different  heads,  we  may  bc^n  with 
1  Cor.  X.  25,  which  may  be  termed  the  rule  of  Christian 
prudence:  " ^Vliatsocver  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat, 
asking  no  question  for  conscience'  sake.'*  That  is  to  say: 
"  Buy  food  as  other  men  do.  Perhaps  what  you  purchase  has 
come  from  the  idol's  temple,  perhaps  not  Do  not  encourage 
yonr  <;onscience  in  raising  scruples :  life  will  become  impossi* 
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ble  if  you  do.  One  qaestioii  inToIves  another  and  anotliGr  and 
nnotticr  without  end.  The  maoly  and  the  Christian  way  is  to 
cut  them  ^hort ;  both  as  tending  to  weaken  the  character,  and 
as  incoDsistcnt  with  the  very  nature  of  ppiritual  reli^on." 

So  we  may  venture  to  amplify  the  Apostle's  precept,  which 
bronihes  the  same  spirit  of  moderation  as  bis  decisions  re- 
specting celibacy  and  marriage.  Among  ourselves  the  remartc 
is  often  made  that  "  cxtremeg  are  practically  untrue."  This 
is  another  way  of  pulling  the_  same  lesson :  If  I  may  not  sit 
in  the  idol's  temple,  it  may  be  plausibly  argued,  neither  may 
I  eat  meals  offered  to  idols ;  and  if  I  may  not  cat  meats 
offered  to  idols,  then  it  It^cally  follows  that  I  ought  not 
to  go  into  the  market  where  idols'  meat  is  sold.  The 
Apostle  snaps  the  chain  of  this  mi^pplied  logic  :  there 
must  be  a  limit  aomewhero;  wo  must  not  push  consistency 
where  it  is  practically  impossible.  A  trifling  scruple  is  nused 
to  the  level  of  a  reli^ous  duly,  and  another  and  another, 
until  reUgion  is  made  up  of  scruples,  and  the  light  of  life 
fades,  and  the  ways  of  life  narrow  themselves. 

It  is  not  bard  to  translate  the  Apostle's  precept  into  the 
language  of  our  time.  Instances  occur  in  politics,  in  theol<^y, 
in  our  or^nary  occupations,  in  which  beyond  a  certain  point 
consistency  is  impossible.  Take  for  example  the  following: 
A  person  feels  that  he  would  be  wrong  in  carrying  on  his 
business,  or  going  to  public  amusements,  on  a  Sunday.  He 
says :  If  it  be  wrong  for  me  to  work,  it  is  wrong  to  make  the 
servants  in  my  bouse  work  ;  or  if  it  be  wrong  to  go  to  public 
amusements,  it  is  wrong  to  enjoy  the  recreation  of  walking  on 
a  Sunday.  So  it  may  be  argued  that,  because  slavery  is 
wrong,  therefore  it  is  not  right  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
slavery,  or  that  of  which  the  produce  of  slavery  is  a  part ; 
and  so  on  without  end,  until  we  are  forced  out  of  the  world 
from  a  remote  fear  of  contagion  with  evil.  Or  I  am  engaged 
in  an  employment  which  may  be  in  some  degree  deleterious 
to  the  health  or  injurious  to  the  morals  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  it,  or  I  let  a  house  to  another  who  is  so  en- 
gaged.   Nnmberleas  questions  of  the  ume  kind  relating  to 
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the  profession  of  on  advocate,  a  soldier,  or  a  dei^gyman,  hava 
been  pursued  into  endless  consequences.  In  all  these  casea 
there  is  a  point  at  which  necessity  cornea  in  and  cotnpeb  lu 
to  adopt  the  rule  of  the  Apostle,  which  may  be  porsphrased, 
■*  Do  aa  otlier  men  do  in  a  Christian  country."  Consdence 
may  say,  "  He  ^'ho  is  guilty  of  the  least,  is  guilty  of  alL" 
In  the  Apostle's  language  it  then  becomes  "the  strength  of 
sin,"  encouraging  us  to  despair  of  aU ;  because  in  that  mixed 
condition  of  life  in  which  God  has  placed  us,  we  cannot 
fulfil  all. 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  same  principle  of  dtnng 
as  other  men  do,  the  Apostle  further  implies  that  helieTers 
are  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  heathen.  (1  Cor.  x.  27.) 
But  here  a  modification  comes  in,  which  may  be  termed  the 
law  of  Christian  charity  or  courtesy :  Avoid  giving  o&encc, 
or,  as  wc  might  say,  "  Do  not  defy  opinion."  Eat  what  ia 
set  before  you ;  but  if  a  person  sitting  at  meat  pointedly  says 
to  you,  "  This  was  offered  to  idols,"  do  not  eat.  All  things 
arc  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  not  expedient  class.  There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  in- 
consistency in  this  advice,  as  there  must  always  be  incon- 
Mstency  in  the  rules  of  practical  life  which  are  relative  to 
circumstances.  It  might  be  said :  "  We  cannot  do  one  thing 
at  one  time,  and  onolber-thing  at  another ;  now  be  guided  by 
another  man's  conscience,  now  by  our  own."  It  might  be 
retorted:  "Is  not  this  the  dissimulation  which  you  blame  in 
St  Peter  ?  "  To  which  it  may  be  answered  in  turn ;  "  But  a 
man  may  do  one  thing  at  one  lime,  another-thing  at  another 
time,  '  becoming  to  (he  Jews  a  Jew,'  if  he  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  misconstruction."  And  this 
again  admits  of  the  retort :  "  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  miscon- 
etmclion  ?  Is  it  not  belter  to  dare  to  be  ourselves,  to, act  like 
ourselves,  to  speak  like  ourselves,  to  lliink  like  oursetveB?" 
We  seem  to  have  lighted  unawares  on  two  varieties  of  human 
disposition :  the  one  harmonizing  and  adapting  itself  to  the 
perplexities  of  hfe,  the  other  rebelling  against  them,  and  aeeL- 
ing  to  disentangle  itself  from  them.    Which  side  of  this  arga- 
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ment  shall  we  take ;  neither,  or  both  P  The  Apoetle  appears 
to  take  both  sidca ;  for  in  the  abrupt  transition  that  follows, 
be  immediately  adds,  "  Why  ia  my  liberty  to  be  judged  of 
anolhcr  man's  conscience?  what  right  has  onothcr  man  to 
i>.ttaek  mo  for  what  I  do  in  the  innocence  of  my  heart  ?  "  It 
is  good  advice  to  say,  "  Regard  the  opinions  of  others  "  ;  and 
equally  good  advice  to  say,  "  Do  not  regard  the  opinions  of 
olliers"  We  must  balance  between  two;  and  over  all,  ad- 
)(i.-ting  the  scales,  is  the  law  of  Christian  lore. 

l^th  in  1  Cor.  viii.  and  Rom.  xiv.  the  Apostle  adds  another 
principle,  which  may  be  termed  the  law  of  individual  con- 
Miience,  which  we  must  listen  to  in  ourselves  and  regard  in 
others.  "  He  that  doubleth  is  damned ;  whatsoever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin."  All  things  are  lawful  to  him  who  feels  them  to 
be  lawful,  but  the  conscience  may  be  polluted  by  the  most  in- 
different things.  When  we  eat,  we  should  remember  that 
the  consequence  of  following  our  example  may  be  serious  to 
others.  For  not  only  may  our  brother  be  offended  at  us,  but 
also  by  our  ezaiDple  be  drawn  into  sin  ;  that  is,  to  do  what, 
though  indifferent  in  itself,  is  sin  to  him.  And  so  the  weak 
brother,  for  whom  Chiist  died,  may  perish  through  our  &alt ; 
that  is,  he  may  lose  his  peace  and  harmony  of  soul  and  con- 
science void  of  offence,  and  all  through  our  heedlessness  in  do- 
ing some  unnecessary  thing,  which  were  far  better  left  undone. 

Cases  may  be  readily  imngined,  in  whieli,.  like  the  preced- 
ing, the  rule  of  conduct  here  Iwd  down  by  the  Apostle  would 
involve  dissimulation.  So  many  thousand  scruples  and  opin- 
ions as  there  are  in  the  world,  wo  should  have  to  go  out  of 
the  world  to  fulfil  it  honestly.  All  reserve,  it  may  be  ar- 
gued, tends  to  break  up  the  confidence  between  man  and 
man;  and  there  are  times  in  which  concealment  of  our  opin- 
ions, even  respecting  things  indifferent,  would  be  trcoeherouB 
and  mischievous  ;  there  arc  times,  too,  in  which  things  cease 
to  be  indlflTerent,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  speak  out  respecting  the 
(alse  importance  which  they  h.ive  acquired.  But,  after  all 
qualifications  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  the  secondary 
duty  yet  remuna,  of  consideration  for  others,  which  should 
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form  an  element  in  our  conduct  If  tmth  is  the  first  principle 
of  our  speech  and  action,  the  good  of  others  should,  at  any 
rate,  be  the  second.  ^'  If  anj  man  (not  see  thee  who  hast 
knowledge  sitting  in  the  idol's  temple,  but)  hear  thee  discours- 
ing rashly  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Churchy 
shall  not  the  faith  of  thy  younger  brother  become  confused  ? 
and  his  conscience  being  weak  shall  cease  to  discern  between 
good  and  evil.  And  so  thy  weak  brother  shall  perish  for 
whom  Christ  died." 

The  Apostle  adds  a  fourth  principle,  which  may  be  termed 
the  law  of  Christian  freedom,  as  the  last  solution  of  the  difii- 
culty :  "  Therefore,  whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  Grod."  From  the  perplexities  of  casuistry,  and  the 
conflicting  rights  of  a  man's  own  conscience  and  that  of  an- 
other, he  falls  back  on  the  simple  rule,  "  Whatever  you  do, 
sanctify  the  act."  It  cannot  be  said  that  all  contradictorj 
obligations  vanish  the  moment  we  try  to  act  with  simplicity 
and  truth ;  we  cannot  change  the  current  of  life  and  its  cir- 
cumstances by  a  wish  or  an  intention ;  we  caflnot  dispel  that 
which  is  without,  though  we  may  clear  that  which  is  within. 
But  we  have  taken  the  first  step,  and  are  in  the  way  to  solve 
the  riddle.  The  insane  scruple,  the  fixed  idea,  the  ever- 
increasing  doubt  begins  to  pass  away ;  the  spirit  of  the  child 
returns  to  us ;  the  mind  is  again  free,  and  the  road  of  life 
open.  "Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
Grod  " ;  that  is,  determine  to  seek  only  the  will  of  Grod,  and 
you  may  have  a  larger  measure  of  Christian  liberty  allowed 
to  you ;  things,  perhaps,  wrong  in  others  may  be  right  for 
you. 

The  law,  then,  of  Christian  prudence,  using  that  modera- 
tion which  we  show  in  things  pertaining  to  this  life ;  or  the 
law  of  Christian  charity,  resolving  and,  as  it  were,  absorbing 
our  scruples  in  the  love  of  other  men ;  or  the  law  of  the 
individual  conscience,  making  that  right  to  a  man,  in  matters 
in  themselves  indifferent,  which  seems  to  be  so ;  or  the  law 
of  freedom,  giving  us  a  spirit,  instead  of  a  letter,  and  enlarg- 
ing the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of   Christ ;    or  aU 
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together,  shall  fuiniBh  the  doubting  betiever  with  a  snffldent 
rule  of  faith  and  conduct.  Even  the  taw  of  ChrisUan  charity 
is  a  rule  of  freedom  rather  than  of  restraint,  in  proportion  as 
it  places  men  above  questions  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  en- 
ables them  to  regard  such  disputes  only  by  the  light  of  lore 
to  God  and  man.  For  there  is  a  tyrannj  which  even  free- 
dom may  exercise,  when  it  makes  us  intolerant  of  other  men's 
difficulties.  "Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty  " ;  but  there  is  also  a  liberty  without  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord.  To  eat  with  unwashcn  hands  defileth  not  a  man ;  but 
to  denounce  those  who  do,  or  do  not  do  so,  may,  in  St.  Paul's 
language,  cause,  not  only  the  weak  brother,  hut  him  that 
fancieth  he  standeth,  to  fall ;  and  eo,  in  a  false  endeavor  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  men  "  may  perish  for  whom 
Christ  died." 

The  general  rule  of  the  Apostle  is,  "  Neither  circumcision 
araileth  anything,  nor  uncircumdBion  " ;  "  neither  if  we  eat  not 
are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  worse."  But 
then  "all  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient," 
even  in  reference  to  ourselves,  and  still  more  as  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another.  There  is  a  further  counsel  of  prudence : 
"  Beceive  such  an  one,  but  not  to  the  determination  of  his 
doubts."  And  lastly,  as  the  guide  to  the  spirit  of  our  actions, 
remember  the  words :  "  I  will  eat  no  meat  as  long  as  the 
world  Btandeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend." 

Questions  of  meats  and  drinks,  of  eating  with  washen  or 
unwBshen  hands,  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  reli^ous 
ordinances,  to  that  of  proprieties  and  decencies  of  life.  Nei- 
ther the  purifications  of  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah,  are  any  longer  binding  upon  Christians. 
Nature  herself  teaches  all  things  necessary  for  health  and 
comfort  But  the  spirit  of  casuistry  in  every  age  finds  fresh 
materials  to  employ  itself  opon,  laying  hold  of  some  question 
c^  a  new  moon  or  a  Sabbath,  some  fragment  of  antiquity, 
some  inconsistency  of  custom,  some  subtlety  of  thought,  some 
nkety  of  morality,  analyzing  and  dividing  the  actitNU  of  daily 
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life;  separating  the  letter  from  the  spirit,  and  words  fiom 
things ;  ^vinding  its  toils  around  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
and  linking  itself  to  the  sensihilitj  of  the  intellect  Out  of 
this  labyrinth  of  the  soul  the  believer  finds  his  way,  by  keep- 
ing his  eye  fixed  on  that  landmai^  which  the  Apostle  himself 
has  set  up :  "  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth 
anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature." 

There  is  no  one  probably,  of  any  religious  experience,  who 
has  not  at  times  felt  the  power  of  a  scrupulous  conscience* 
In  speaking  of  a  scnipulous  conscience,  the  sense  of  remorse 
for  greater  offences  is  not  intended  to  be  included.  These 
may  press  more  or  less  heavily  on  the  soul ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  may  ingrain  themselves,  with  different  de- 
grees of  depth,  on  different  temperaments ;  but  whether  deep 
or  shallow,  the  sorrow  for  them  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
head  of  scniples  of  conscience.  There  are  "  many  things  in 
which  we  offend  all,"  about  whicl>  there  can  be  no  mistake, 
the  impression  of  which  on  our  minds  it  would  be  fiital  to 
weaken  or  do  away.  But  quite  independently  of  real  sorrows 
for  sin,  most  religious  persons  in  the  course  of  their  lives  have 
felt  unreal  scruples  or  difficulties,  or  exaggerated  real  but 
slight  ones ;  they  have  abridged  their  Christian  freedom,  and 
thereby  their  means  of  doing  good ;  they  have  cherished 
imaginary  obligations,  and  artificially  hedged  themselves  in  a 
particular  course  of  action.  Honor  or  truth  seems  to  be  at 
stake  about  trifies  light  as  air,  or  conscience  has  become  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear  in  some  doubtful  matter  of 
conduct.  Scruples  of  this  kind  are  ever  liable  to  increase : 
as  one  vanishes,  another  appears ;  the  circumstances  of  the 
world  and  of  the  tDhurch,  and  even  the  complication  of  mod- 
em society,  have  a  tendency  to  create  them.  The  very  form 
in  which  they  come  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  put  us  on  our 
guard  against  them ;  for  we  can  give  no  account  of  them  to 
ourselves  ;  they  are  seldom  affected  by  the  opinion  of  others ; 
they  are  more  often  put  down  by  the  exercise  of  authority 
than  by  reasoning  or  judgment  They  gain  hold  on  the 
weaker  sort  of  men,  or  on  those  not  naturally  weak,  in 
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moments  of  weakness.  They  ofUn  nm  counter  to  onr  wish 
or  interest,  and  for  this  veiy  reason  acquire  &  kind  of  tenaci^. 
They  seem  innocent  mistakes,  at  worst  on  the  safe  side,  cliai> 
acteriatic  of  the  ingenuousness  of  youth,  or  indicative  of  a 
heart  imcorrupted  by  the  world.  But  this  is  not  so.  Crea- 
tures as  we  are  of  circum  stances,  we  cannot  safely  afibrd  to 
give  np  things  indifferent,  means  of  usefuhiess,  instrmnents  of 
happiness  to  ourselves,  which  may  effect  our  Uvea  and  those 
of  our  children  to  the  latest  posterity.  The^*^  are  few  greater 
dangers  in  religion  than  the  indulgence  of  such  scruples,  the 
consequences  of  which  can  never  be  seen  until  too  late,  and 
which  affect  the  moral  character  of  a  man  at  least  as  much 
as  his  temporal  interests. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
scruples  about  lesser  matters  almost  always  involve  some 
dereliction  of  duty  in  greater  and  more  obvious  ones.  A 
tender  consdence  is  a  conscience  imeqnal  to  the  struggles  of 
life.  At  first  sight  it  seems  as  if,  when  lesser  duties  were 
cared  for,  the  greater  would  take  care  of  themselves.  Btit 
this  is  not  the  lesson  which  experience  teaches.  In  our  moral, 
as  in  our  physical  nature,  we  are  finite  beings,  capable  only 
of  a  certain  degree  of  tension,  ever  Uable  to  suffer  disorder 
and  derangement,  to  be  over-exercised  in  one  part  and  weak- 
ened in  another.  No  one  can  fix  his  mind  intently  on  a 
trifling  scruple,  or  become  absorbed  in  on  eccentric  fancy, 
without  finding  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  justice  in- 
senubly  depart  from  him.  He  has  been  looking  through  a 
microeoope  at  life,  and  cannot  take  in  its  general  scope.  The 
moral  proportions  of  things  are  lost  to  him  ;  the  question  of  a 
new  moon  or  a  Sabbath  has  taken  the  place  of  diligence  or  of 
honesty.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  illusions  which  he  may 
practise  on  himself  There  are  those,  all  whose  interests  and 
prejudices  at  once  take  the  form  of  duties  and  scmples,  partly 
from  dishonesty,  but  also  from  weakness,  and  because  that  is 
the  form  in  which  they  can  with  the  best  grace  maintain 
them  against  other  men,  and  conceal  their  tma  nature  &om 
diemselves. 
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Scruples  are  daogeroua  in  anoUier  way,  as  they  tend  to 
drive  men  into  a  comer  in  which  the  perfonnance  of  onr 
duty  becomes  so  dilTiculC  as  to  bo  almost  impossible.  A  vir- 
tuous am]  religious  life  does  not  consist  merely  in  abstaining 
fi-om  evil,  but  in  doing  what  b  gtM>d.  It  has  to  find  oppor- 
tunities and  occofions  for  itself,  without  which  it  languiehea. 
A  man  has  a  scruple  about  the  choice  of  a  profession ;  as  a 
Christian,  he  believes  war  to  be  unlawful ;  in  frm'liftr  Ian- 
guage,  he  has  doubts  respecting  orders,  difficulties  about  the 
law.  Eren  the  ordinary  ways  of  conducting  trade  appear 
deficient  to  his  nicer  sense  of  honesty ;  or  perhaps  he  has 
already  unlcred  on  one  of  these  lines  of  life,  and  finds  it 
necessary  to  quit  it.  At  last,  there  comes  the  difficulty  at 
"  how  he  is  to  live."  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than 
to  suppose  that  a  good  resolution  is  sufficient  in  such  a  cue 
to  carry  a  man  through  a  long  life. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  the  case  of  one  who  is  endowed 
with  every  earthly  good  and  instrument  of  prosperity,  who 
can  afford,  as  is  sometimes  said,  to  trifle  with  the  opporttmi- 
ties  of  life,  still  the  mental  consequences  will  be  hardly  less 
iiyurious  to  him.  For  he  nho  feels  scruples  about  the  ordi- 
nary enjoj'ments  and  occupations  of  his  fellows,  does  eo  &r 
cut  himself  off  from  his  common  nature.  He  is  an  isolated 
being,  incapable  of  acting  with  his  fellow-men.  There  are 
plants  whidi,  though  the  sun  shine  upon  them,  and  the  devn 
water  them,  peak  and  pine  from  some  internal  disorder,  and 
appear  to  have  no  sympathy  with  the  influences  around  them. 
So  is  the  mind  corroded  by  scruples  of  conscience.  It  cannot 
expand  to  sun  or  sliower;  it  belongs  not  to  the  world  of  light; 
it  has  no  intelligence  of,  or  harmony  with,  mankind  around. 
It  is  insensible  to  tlie  great  trutli,  that  though  wc  may  not  do 
evil  that  good  may  come,  yet  Ihiit  good  and  evil,  truth  and 
falsehood,  arc  bound  together  on  eailh,  and  that  we  cannot 
separate  ourselves  from  tlicm. 

It  ia  one  of  tlic  peculiar  dntigcrs  of  scruples  of  conscience 
that  the  consequence  of  giving  way  to  them  is  never  felt  at 
the  time  that  they  press  upon  us.     When  the  mind  la  wonied 
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bj  a  thought  secretly  working  in  it,  and  its  trial  becomes 
greater  than  it- can  bear,  it  is  eager  to  take  the  plunge  in  life 
that  may  put  it  out  of  ita  misery ;  to  throw  aside  a  profession 
it  may  be,  or  to  enter  a  new  religious  communion.  We  shall 
not  be  wrong  in  promising  ourselrcs  a  few  weeks  of  peace 
and  placid  enjoyment.  Tbe  yc^^  that  are  to  follow  we  are 
incapable  of  realizing :  whether  the  weary  spirit  will  require 
some  fresh  posture,  will  invent  for  itself  some  new  doubt; 
whether  its  change  is  a  return  to  nature  or  not,  it  is  imposu- 
ble  for  us  to  anticipate.  Whether  it  has  in  iteelf  that  hidden 
strength  which,  under  every  change  of  circumstances,  is  capa- 
ble of  bearing  up,  is  a  quesUon  which  we  are  the  least  able  to 
determine  for  ourselves.  In  general  we  may  observe,  that 
the  weakest  minds  and  those  least  capable  of  enduring  such 
consequences,  are  the  most  likely  to  indulge  the  scruples. 
We  know  beforehand  tbe  passionate  character,  the  active  yet 
half-reasoning  intellect,  which  falls  under  the  power  of  sudi 
illusions. 

In  the  Apostolic  Church  "  cases  of  conscience  "  arose  ont 
of  religious  traditions,  and  what  may  be  termed  the  cero- 
mooial  cast  of  the  age ;  in  modem  times  the  most  frequent 
source  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  the  desire  of  logical  or 
practical  consistency,  such  as  b  irrecondlable  with  the  mised 
state  of  human  afiain  and  tbe  feebleness  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. There  is  no  lever  like  the  argument  from  consistent^, 
with  which  (o  bring  men  over  to  our  opinions.  A  particular 
system  or  view,  Calvinism  perhaps,  or  Catholicism,  has  taken 
possession  of  the  mind.  Shall  we  stop  short  of  pushing  its 
premises  to  their  conclusions  ?  Shall  we  stand  in  the  mid- 
way, where  we  are  liable  to  be  over-ridden  by  the  combatants 
on  either  side  in  the  strug^e  F  Shall  we  place  ourselves 
between  our  reason  and  our  affections ;  between  our  practical 
duties  and  our  intellectual  convictions  ?  Logic  would  have  us 
go  forward,  and  take  our  stand  at  the  most  advanced  point,  ^ 
we  are  there  already,  it  is  urged,  if  we  were  true  to  ourselves, 
— but  feelmg,  and  hatat,and  common  sense  bid  us  stay  where 
we  are,  unable  to  pve  an  account  <f  ourselves,  yet  convinced 
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that  we  are  right.  We  may  listen  to  the  one  TtMCe,  we  nmj 
listen  also  to  the  other.  The  true  way  of  gniding  either  is 
to  acknowlciJge  both ;  to  use  them  for  a  time  against  each 
other,  until  experience  of  life  and  of  ourselTCS  has  taught  ua 
to  harmonize  them  in  a  single  principle. 

So,  again,  in  daily  life  cases  often  occur,  in  which  we  most 
do  as  other  men  do,  and  act  upon  a  general  nnderslandtng, 
even  though  unable  to  reccmdle  a  particnlar  practice  to  the 
letter  of  tnithfuhiesa  or  even  to  our  individual  conscience.  It 
is  hard  in  such  cases  to  lay  down  a.  definite  rule.  Bat  in 
general  we  should  be  suspicious  of  any  conscientious  scruples 
in  which  other  good  men  do  not  share.  We  shall  do  right  to 
male  a  large  allowance  for  the  perplexitdes  and  entanglements 
of  human  things ;  we  shall  obseire  that  men  of  strong  minds 
brush  away  our  scruples  ;  we  shall  consider  that  not  he  who 
has  most,  but  be  who  lias  fewest  scruples,  approaches  most 
nearly  the  true  Christian.  For,  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  What- 
Bocver  b  not  of  faith  is  sin " ;  and  "  Blessed  is  he  who  con- 
demnelh  not  himself  in  tliaC  which  he  allonetb." 

So  far  we  seem  to  arrive  at  a  general  conclusion  like  Sl 
Paul's:  "Whether  ye  cat  or  drink,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God " ;  "  Have  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free  "  ;  and  the  entanglements  of  words  and  the  perplexi- 
ties of  action  shall  disappear.  But  there  is  another  way  in 
which  such  difficulties  have  been  resolved,  which  meets  them 
in  detail ;  namely,  the  practice  of  confession,  and  the  rules  of 
casuistry  which  are  the  guides  of  the  confessor.  When  the 
spirit  is  disordered  within  us,  it  may  be  ut^d  that  we  ought 
to  go  out  of  ourselves  and  confess  our  sins  one  to  another. 
But  ho  who  leads,  and  he  who  is  ted,  alike  require  some  rules 
for  the  examination  of  conscience,  to  quicken  or  moderate  the 
sense  of  sin,  to  assist  experience,  to  show  men  to  themselves 
as  they  really  are,  neither  better  nor  worse.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  casuistry. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  what  is  in  idea  so  excellent  that  it 
may  be  almost  described  in  St.  Paul's  language  as  "holy, 
just,  and  good,"  should  have  become  a  by-word  among  man* 
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kind  for  hjpocriay  and  diehoneatj.  In  popular  estimadon,  no 
one  is  supposed  to  resort  to  casoistiT'  but  with  the  view  of 
evading  a  duty.  The  moral  instincts  of  the  world  have  risen 
up  and  condemned  it ;  comiptio  optim  ptuima.  Bad  as  it 
is,  it  has  a  good  side,  which  is  the  chief  source  of  its  influence- 
It  will  be  proper  for  ua  to  consider  it  from  both  sides, — in  its 
origin,  and  in  its  perversion.  Vfhf  it  existed,  and  why  it  has 
failed,  fiimiah  a  lesson  in  the  histoiy  of  the  hnman  mind  of 
importance  and  instruction. 

The  unaeen  power  by  which  the  sj^tems  of  tlie  casuists 
were  brought  into  being  was  the  necessity  of  the  Roman 
CaUiolic  Church.  Like  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, thej  formed  a  link  between  the  present  and  the  post. 
At  the  time  of  the  Reformadoa  the  doctrines  of  the  ancieat^ 
DO  less  than  of  the  Befonned  faith  awakened  into  life.  But 
they  required  to  be  put  in  a  new  form,  to  reconcile  them  to 
the  moral  sense  of  mankind.  Luther  ended  the  woric  of  self- 
examinalion  by  casting  all  his  sins  on  Christ  But  the 
casuists  could  not  thus  meet  the  awakening  of  men's  con- 
sciences and  the  fearful  looking  for  judgment.  They  had  to 
deal  with  an  altered  worid,  in  which  the  spectres  d*  the  past, 
purgatory,  penance,  mortal  sin,  were  again  ri^g  up.  Hol- 
lowed as  they  were  by  authority  and  antiquity,  they  could  not 
cast  them  aside,  they  could  but  explain  them  away.  If  they 
had  placed  distinctly  before  men's  eyes,  that  for  some  one  act 
of  immorality  or  dishmtesty  they  were  in  a  state  of  mortal 
sin,  the  heart  trae  to  itself  would  have  recoiled  from  such  a 
doctrine,  and  the  connection  between  the  Church  and  the 
world  would  have  been  for  ever  severed!  And  yet  the  doc- 
trine was  a  part  of  ecclesiastical  tradition ;  it  could  not  be 
held,  it  could  not  be  given  up.  The  Jesuits  escaped  the 
dilemma  by  holding  and  evading  it. 

So  far  it  would  not  be  untrue  to  say,  that  casuistry  bad 
originated  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  Bomau  Catholic  ffuth 
with  nature  and  experience.  The  Boman  system  was,  if 
strictly  carried  out,  horrible  and  impossible  {  a  doctrine  not, 
as  it  has  been  lometimea  described,  c^  salvation  made  easy. 
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but  of  universal  condemnation.  From  these  fearful  ocmcla- 
eions  of  logic  the  subtlety  of  the  human  intellect  was  now  to 
save  it.  The  analogy  of  law,  as  worked  out  by  jurists  and 
canoni:sts,  supplied  the  means.  What  was  repugnant  to  hu- 
man justice  could  not  be  agreeable  to  Divine.  The  scholastic 
philosophy,  which  had  begun  to  die  out  and  fade  away  before 
the  light  of  classical  learning,  was  to  revive  in  a  new  fonxiy 
no  longer  hovering  between  heaven  and  earth,  out  of  the 
reach  of  experience,  yet  below  the  region  of  spiritual  truth, 
but,  as  it  seemed,  firmly  based  in  the  life  and  actions  of  man- 
kind. It  was  the*  same  sort  of  wisdom  which  defined  the 
numbers  and  order  of  the  celestial  liierarchy,  which  was  now 
to  be  adapted  to  the  infinite  modifications  of  which  the  actions 
of  men  are  capable. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  endless  points  of  view  in  which 
the  simplest  duties  may  be  regarded.  Common  sense  says, 
"  A  man  is  to  be  judged  by  his  acts,"  "  There  can  be  no  mis- 
take about  a  lie,"  and  so  on.  The  casuists  proceed  by  a 
different  road.  Fixing  the  mind,  not  on  the  simplicity,  bat 
on  the  intricacy  of  human  action,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  sim- 
plicity they  study  every  point  of  view,  and  introduce  every 
conceivable  distinction.  A  first  most  obvious  distinction  ia 
that  of  the  intention  and  the  act ;  ought  the  one  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other?  The  law  itself  seems  to  teac^  that 
this  may  hardly  be ;  rather  the  intention  is  held  to  be  that 
which  gives  form  and  color  to  the  act.  Then  the  act  by  itself 
is  nothing,  and  the  intention  by  itself  almost  innocent.  As 
we  play  between  the  two  difiereut  points  of  view,  the  act  and 
the  intention  together  evanesce.  But,  secondly,  as  we  con- 
sider the  intention,  must  we  not  also  consider  the  circumstances 
of  the  agent  ?  For,  plainly,  a  being  deprived  of  free-will  can- 
not be  responsible  for  his  actions.  Place  him  in  thought 
under  the  conditions  of  a  necessary  agent,  and  his  actions  are 
innocent.  Or  suppose  a  man  ignonmt,  or  half  ignorant,  of 
what  is  the  teaclimg  of  the  Church,  or  the  law  of  the  land, 
here  another  abstract  point  of  view  arises,  leading  us  out  of 
the  region  of  common  sense  to  difficult  and  equitable  con* 
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dderations,  which  may  bo  determined  fiMy,  but  which  we 
have  the  greateat  motive  to  decide  in  favor  of  oarsclvea.  Or 
again,  fry  to  conceive  an  act  without  reference  to  ita  conse- 
quences, or  in  reference  to  Bomc  single  consequence,  without 
reganling  it  as  a  violation  of  morality  or  of  nature,  or  in 
reference  solely  to  the  individual  conscience.  Or  imagine 
the  will  half  consenting  lo,  half  withdrawing  from  its  act }  or 
acting  by  another,  or  in  obedience  to  another,  or  with  Bome 
good  object,  or  under  the  influence  of  eomc  imperfect  obli- 
gation, or  of  opposite  obligations.  Even  conscience  itself  maj 
be  at  last  played  off  against  the  plainest  tnitlin. 

By  the  aid  of  such  distinctions  the  simplest  prindples  of 
morality  multiply  to  infinity.  An  instrument  haa  t)een  intro- 
duced of  euch  subtlety  and  elasticity  that  it  can  accommodate 
the  canons  of  the  Churcli  to  any  consciences,  to  any  state  of 
the  world.  Sin  need  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  dreadfiil 
distinction  of  mortal  and  venial  sin ;  it  has  lost  its  infinite  and 
myBt«rioua  character ;  it  has  become  a  thing  of  degrees,  to 
be  aggravated  or  mitigated  in  idea,  according  to  the  expe- 
diency of  the  case  or  the  pliability  of  the  confessor.  It  be- 
comes difficult  to  perpetrate  a  perfect  sin.  No  roan  need  die 
of  despair ;  in  some  page  of  the  writings-of  the  casuists  will 
be  found  a  distinction  suited  to  his  case.  And  this  without  in 
any  degree  interfering  with  n  single  doctrine  of  the  Churcb, 
or  withdrawing  one  of  its  anathemas  against  heresy. 

The  sjfstem  of  casuistry,  destined  to  work  such  great  r*. 
suits,  in  reconciling  the  Church  to  the  world,  and  to  htmum 
nature,  like'a  torn  web,  needing  to  be  knit  together,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  science  or  profession.  It  is  a  classification  ef 
human  actions,  made  in  one  sense  without  any  reference  to 
practice.  For  nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  the  casuist 
thiui  to  inquire  whether  a  particular  distinction  would  have  a 
good  or  bad  eScci,  was  liable  to  perversion  or  not.  His  object 
was  only  to  make  such  distinctions  as  the  human  mind  was 
capable  of  perceiving  and  acknowledging.  As  to  the  physi- 
ologist  objects  in  themselves  loathsome  and  disgusting  may  be 
of  Oia  deepest  interest,  so  to  the  ounist  the  foulest  and  moit 
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loaduome  vices  of  mankind  are  not  matten  of  abbrannoe^ 
but  of  Bdcnce,  to  be  arranged  and  classified,  juat  like  ajtj 
otber  varieties  of  buman  action.  It  is  true  tbat  tbe  study  of 
tbo  teacher  nu3  not  supposed  to  be  also  open  to  the  penitent. 
But  it  inevitably  followed  that  tbe  spirit  of  the  teacher  cooa- 
municated  itself  to  the  taughL  He  could  import  no  higb  or 
esalted  idea  of  morality  or  religion,  who  was  measuring  it 
out,  as  it  were,  by  inches,  not  deepening  men's  idea  of  sii^ 
but  altenoaling  it,  and  doing  away  its  awful  and  myBterious 
nature. 

The  science  was  further  complicated  by  tbe  "  doctiine  of 
probabiUty,"  wbicb  consisted  in  making  anything  approved  or 
^provable  that  was  confirmed  by  autborily ;  even  as  was 
said  by  some  of  a  Eibgle  casuist.  That  could  not  be  veij 
wrong  wbicb  a  wise  and  good  man  bad  once  ttiongbt  to  be 
right,  —  a  better  than  ourselves  peibaps,  surveying  tbe  dr- 
cumslances  cobnly  and  impartially.  Wbo  would  wish  that 
tbo  rule  of  bis  daily  life  should  go  beyond  that  of  a  saint 
and  doctor  of  the  Church  ?  Who  would  require  such  a  rule 
to  be  observed  by  another  ?  Who  would  refuse  another  such 
an  escape  out  of  the  labyrintb  of  human  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities ?  As  in  all  the  Jesuit  distinctions,  there  was  a  kind 
4^  reasonableness  in  tbe  theory  of  this ;  it  did  but  go  on  tbe 
prindple  of  cutting  short  scniplcs  by  the  rale  of  common 
sense. 

And  yet  wbat  a  door  was  here  opened  for  tbe  disbones^  of 
mankind  I  The  sdence  itself  had  dissected  moral  action  until 
nothing  of  life  or  meaning  remiuncd  in  it.  It  had  thrown 
aside,  at  tbe  same  time,  Ihe  natural  restraint  which  the  moral 
sense  itself  exercises  in  determining  such  questions.  And 
now  for  the  application  of  this  system,  so  difficult  and  conw 
plicated  in  itself,  so  incapable  of  receiving  any  check  from 
the  opbions  of  mankind,  the  authority,  not  of  Ihe  Church,  but 
of  individuals,  was  to  be  added  as  a  new  lever  to  overthrow 
the  last  remiuus  of  natural  religion  and  morality. 

The  marveb  of  this  science  are  not  yet  ended.  For  tbe 
ume  changes  admit  of  being  rung  upon  speech  as  well  aa 
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npOD  action,  until  troth  and  falsehood  becomo  alike  impoarible. 
I^gnage  itself  dissolves  before  the  decomposing  power; 
oaths,  like  actions,  vanish  into  nir  when  separated  from  the 
intention  of  the  speaker;  the  shield  of  custom  protects  felse- 
hood.  It  would  be  a  curious  though  needless  task  to  follow 
the  subject  into  further  details.  He  who  has  read  one  page 
of  the  casuists  has  read  all.  There  is  nothing  that  is  not 
right  in  some  particular  point  of  view, —  nothing  that  is  not 
true  under  some  previous  supposition. 

Such  a  system  might  be  leil  to  refute  itself.  Those  who 
have  strayed  so  far  awaj  from  truth  and  virtue  are  self- 
condemned.  Tel  it  is  not  without  interest  to  trace  bj  what  ■ 
false  lights  of  philosophy  or  religion  good  men,  revolting 
themselves  at  the  commission  of  evil,  were  led,  step  by  step, 
to  the  unnatural  result  We  should  expect  to  find  that  such  a 
result  had  originated,  not  in  any  settled  purpose  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  mankind,  but  in  an  intellectual  error ;  and  we  could 
hardly  avoid  reflecting  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  onr 
moral  nature  was  composed,  when  an  intellectual  error  had 
the  power  to  produce  such  consequences.  Such  we  find  to  be 
the  &ct.  The  conception  of  moral  action  on  which  the  sys- 
tem  depends,  is  as  emineous  and  imperfect  as  that  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy  respecting  the  nature  of  ideas. 

1.  It  ignores  the  difference  between  thought  and  action. 
Actions  are  necessarily  external.  The  spoken  word  con- 
stitutes the  lie ;  the  outward  performance,  the  crime.  The 
Invest  wisdom,  it  is  true,  has  identified  the  two.  "  He  that 
looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  already  committed 
adultery  with  her  in  his  heart."  But  this  is  not  the  rule  by 
which  we  are  to  judge  our  past  actions,  hut  to  guard  onr 
future  ones.  He  who  has  thoughts  of  lust  or  passion  is  not 
innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  b  liable  to  be  carried  on  to 
perform  the  act  on  which  he  suffers  himself  to  dwell.  And, 
in  looking  forward,  he  will  do  well  to  remember  this  caution 
of  Christ;  but  in  looking  backward,  in  thinking  of  others,  in 
endeavoring  to  estimate  die  actual  amount  of  guilt  or  tres- 
pass, if  he  begins  by  placing  thought  <m  the  level  of  action, 
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he  will  end  bj  placing  action  on  the  level  of  thought.  It 
would  be  a  monstrous  state  of  mind  in  which  we  regarded 
mere  imagination  of  evil  as  the  same  with  action ;  hatred  as 
the  same  with  murder ;  thoughts  of  impuritj  as  the  same 
with  adultery.  It  is  not  so  that  we  must  learn  Christ.  Ac- 
tions are  one  tiling,  and  thoughts  another,  in  the  eye  of  con- 
science, no  less  than  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  of  Grod  as  well 
as  man.  Morality  ventures  a  little  way  into  the  spiritual 
world ;  it  would  be  apt  to  lose  its  nature  if  it  went  further. 
However  important  it  may  be  to  us  to  remember  that  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  God  tncs  tlie  reins,  it  is  no  less  important  to 
remember  also  that  morality  consists  in  definite  acts,  capable 
of  being  seen  and  judged  of  by  our  fellow-creatures,  impossi- 
ble to  escape  ourselves. 

2.  It  is  quite  true  that  actions  the  same  in  name,  are, 
in  the  scale  of  right  and  wrong,  as  different  as  can  be  im- 
agined ;  varying  with  the  age,  temperament,  education,  cir- 
cumstances of  each  individual.  The  casuist  is  not  in  &nlt 
for  maintaining  this  difference,  but  for  supposing  that  he  can 
classify  or  distinguish  them  so  as  to  give  any  conception  of 
their  innumerable  shades  and  gradations.  All  his  folios  are 
but  the  weary  effort  to  abstract  or  make  a  brief  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  man.  The  very  actions  which  he  classifies 
change  their  nature  as  he  writes  them  down.  Know  our- 
selves we  sometimes  truly  may,  but  we  cannot  know  otherSy 
and  no  other  can  know  us.  No  other  can  know  or  under- 
stand us  in  the  same  wonderful  or  mysterious  way ;  no  other 
can  be  conscious  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  have  lived.  No 
other  can  see  that  which  is  within.  God  has  placed  a  veil  of 
fiesh  between  ourselves  and  other  men,  to  screen  the  naked- 
ness of  our  soul.  Into  the  secret  chamber  he  does  not  require 
that  we  should  admit  any  other  judge  or  counsellor  but  him- 
self. Two  eyes  only  are  upon  us,  —  the  eye  of  our  own  soul, 
tlie  eye  of  God,  —  and  the  one  is  assisted  by  the  other.  The 
knowledge  which  they  give  us  of  our  own  nature  is  different 
in  kind  from  that  which  the  confessor  extracts  from  the  books 
of  the  casuists. 
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S.  Then  an  idbdj  cases  in  which  oar  flnt  thonghts,  or,  to 
Bpeak  more  correctly,  our  imdnctiTe  perceptions,  are  true  and 
right ;  in  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  mj,  that  he  who  deliln 
crates  b  loat  The  very  act  of  turning  to  a  book,  or  referring 
lo  another,  enfeebles  onr  power  of  action.  In  the  arts  we  pro- 
duce an  effect,  we  know  not  how,  bj  some  simnltaneons  move- 
ment of  hand  and  thought,  winch  seem  to  lend  lo  each  other 
force  and  meaning.  So  in  moral  action,  the  true  view  does  not 
Beparate  the  intention  from  the  act,  or  the  act  from  the  cir- 
cumstances  which  surround  it,  hut  regards  them  aa  (Hie  and 
absolutely  indiviaible.  In  the  perfonnance  of  the  act  and  in 
the  judgment  of  it,  the  will  and  the  execution,  the  hand  and 
the  thou^t,  are  to  be  considered  as  one.  Those  who  act 
most  energeticall}',  who  in  difficult  circumstances  judge  the 
most  truly,  do  not  separately  pass  in  review  the  ndes,  and 
prindples,  and  counter-principles  of  action,  but  grasp  them  at 
once,  in  a  sm^  instant.  Those  who  act  most  tmthfnllj, 
honestly,  firmly,  manfully,  consbteutly,  take  least  time  to 
deliberate.  Such  should  be  the  attitude  of  our  minds  in  all 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  fabehood :  we  may 
not  tnquiro,  but  act 

4.  Casuistry  not  only  renders  us  independent  of  our  own  con- 
victions, it  renders  ns  independent  also  of  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind in  general  Ix  puts  the  confessor  in  the  place  of  ourselves, 
and  in  the  place  of  the  world.  By  making  tlie  ocliong  of  men 
matters  of  science,  it  cuts  away  the  supports  and  safeguards 
which  public  opinion  gives  to  morality.  The  confessor,  in  the 
ulence  of  the  closet,  easily  introduces  principles  from  which 
the  common  sense  or  conscience  of  mankind  would  have 
shrunk  back.  Espedally  in  matters  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
in  the  nice  sense  of  honor  shown  in  the  unwillingness  to  get 
others  within  our  power,  his  standard  will  probably  &11  short 
of  that  of  the  world  at  "large.  Public  opinion,  it  is  true, 
drives  men's  vices  inwards  ;  it  teaches  them  to  conceal  their 
&ultB  from  others,  and  if  possible  from  themselres,  and  this 
very  concealment  may  sink  them  in  despair,  or  cover  them 
with  self-deceit.  Yet  the  good  of  this  is,  on  the  whole,  greater 
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than  the  eviL  Not  only  is  the  /mtward  aspect  of  sodetj 
more  decorous,  and  the  confidence  between  man  and  man  less 
liable  to  be  impaired,  but  the  mere  fact  of  men's  sins  being 
known  to  themselves  and  God  onlj,  and  the  support  afibrded 
even  by  the  undeserved  opinion  of  their  fellows,  are  of  them- 
selves great  helps  to  a  moral  and  religious  life.  Many  a  one 
by  being  thought  better  than  he  was  has  become  better ;  by 
being  thought  as  bad  or  worse,  has  become  worse.  To  com- 
municate our  sins  to  those  who  have  no  right  to  know  them 
is  of  itself  a  diminution  of  our  moral  strength. 

To  conclude,  the  errors  and  evils  of  casuistry  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  It  makes  that  abstract  which  is  con- 
crete, scientific  which  is  contingent,  artificial  which  is  natoral, 
positive  wliich  is  moral,  theoretical  which  is  intuitive  and 
immediate.  It  puts  the  parts  in  the  place  of  the  whole,  ex- 
ceptions in  the  place  of  rules,  system  in  the  place  of  expe- 
rience, dependence  m  the  place  of  responsibility,  reflection  in 
the  place  of  conscience.  It  lowers  the  heavenly  to  the  eartli- 
ly,  the  principles  of  men  to  their  practice,  the  tone  of  the 
preacher  to  the  standard  of  oixlinary  life.  It  sends  us  to 
another  for  that  which  can  only  be  found  in  ourselves.  It 
leaves  the  highway  of  public  opinion,  to  wander  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  an  imaginary  science ;  the  light  of  the  world,  for 
the  darkness  of  the  closet.  It  is  to  human  nature  what 
anatomy  is  to  our  bodily  frame ;  instead  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual  being,  preserving  only  "  a  body  of  death." 


ON  THE  CONNECTION  OF  IMMORAUTy  AlTD 
IDOLATRY. 


Bt  BENJAMDJ  jowett. 


"  Air  idol  ii  nothing  in  the  world,"  says  the  Apoetle ;  "  jet 
he  that  commits  fornication  sins  agiunst  his  own  bodj."  It  is 
fboliahnesa  to  bow  to  an  idol ;  but  iiiiinonilit7  and  licentioiu- 
neBB  ore  real  and  essential  evil.  No  mere  outward  act  can 
make  a  man  difierent  from  what  he  was  before,  while  no  in- 
ward act  can  leave  him  the  same  aAer  as  before  its  peifoim- 
ance.  A  belief  aboat  Jupiter  or  Hades  is  not  necessarily 
incoQsislent  with  truth  and  purity  of  life.  The  evils,  whether 
of  a  heathen  or  of  a  Christian  country,  are  not  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  corruptions  of  religion.  Whence,  then,  the 
connection  often  spoken  of  by  theologians,  and  not  uofelt  by 
the  heathen  themselves,  between  immorality  and  idolatry  ? 

It  is  Srat  to  be  sought  for  in  their  origin.  As  the  Chria- 
tian  religion  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  pillar  and  rocic  of 
morality,  so  the  heathen  religions  Epnmg  up  in  an  age  prior 
to  morality.  We  see  men,  in  the  dawn  of  the  world's  history, 
just  raised  above  the  worship  of  stoclis  and  stones,  "  making 
themselves  gods  to  go  before  them."  These  gods  represent 
partly  the  maxims  and  opinions  of  uncivilized  races,  partly 
the  actions  and  passions  of  mankind  in  general,  partly  the 
irregularity  of  tlie  course  of  the  world  itself,  the  fearful  law 
of  which  is  the  wayward  fancy  of  heaven.  Must  not  sueh 
on  enthronement  of  ii^ustice  above  tend  to  confuse  and  BtQOt 
the  TuUaral  ideas  of  morality  ?    The  God  who  had  poBsession 
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of  tlie  heart  of  man  was  a  half  phTsical,  half  demoniaca], 
and  in  part  also  human,  hcing,  who  represented  the  vices  of 
mankind  on  an  ideal  stage  in  aggrayated  proportions,  yet  not 
without  a  certain  affinity  to  man  himself.  The  worst  side  of 
humanity,  the  false  notion  of  the  order  of  the  world,  the 
capricious  passions  of  indiyiduals,  the  enmities  of  nations, 
were  deified  and  perpetuated  in  him.  Homan  nature  grew 
and  human  beings  spread  oyer  the  earth ;  but  they  carried 
with  them,  whereyer  they  went,  the  weary  load  of  super- 
stition, the  chains  of  servitude  to  their  former  belief,  with 
which  their  separate  existence  as  a  nation  seemed  to  be  bound 
up.  Far  otherwise  would  it  have  been  if  the  good  of  states, 
or  the  dictates  of  natural  feeling  and  afiection,  had  been  made 
the  standard  to  which  religion  was  to  conform.  And  accord- 
ingly it  has  everywhere  happened,  that,  as  reflection  has 
gained  ground,  or  civilization  spread,  mankind  have  risen  up 
against  the  barbarities  of  early  mythology,  cither  openly  dis- 
owning them  or  secretly  explaining  them  away ;  and  thus  in 
either  case  bearing  witness  that  idolatry  is  not  on  a  level 
with  man's  reason,  but  below  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks, 
especially,  many  of  the  grosser  forms  of  religion  disappeared 
from  the  light  of  day  into  the  seclusion  of  the  mysteries. 

But  the  connection  between  idolatry  and  immorality  does 
not  arise  merely  out  of  the  degradation  of  the  nature  of  Giod, 
or  the  consecration  of  the  vices  of  one  age,  as  examples  for 
another.  Idolatry  is  a  sort  of  religious  passion,  almost  on  a 
level  with  a  physical  want,  which  from  time  to  time  bursts 
forth  and  gives  rein  to  every  other  passion.  In  the  presence 
of  the  gods  themselves  in  the  idol's  temple,  as  the  festive 
pomp  passes,  or  the  mystic  hymn  sounds,  there  is  a  place  for 
sensuality.  It  is  not  repugnant,  but  acceptable  to  them,  and 
a  part  of  their  service.  Impure  religious  rites  are  not  the 
invention  of  magicians  or  priests,  but  deeply  rooted  in  human 
nature  itself.  Like  every  other  impulse  of  man,  sensual  love 
seeks  to  find  expression,  and  perceives  likenesses  and  resem- 
blances of  itself  in  the  world  around.  It  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  nature-worship,  consecrated  by  antiqui^,  and  in 
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later  timea  graced  and  half  concealed  by  art  The  deification 
of  it  belongs  to  the  earliest,  simplest,  grogaest  forms  of  human 
belief.  The  iutivdnction  of  the  Bacchanalia  at  a  comparar 
lively  lale  period  in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  the  attempted 
introduction  of  them  at  Borne,  is  an  indication  of  the  partial 
reawakening  of  the  same  religions  passions  when  older  modes 
of  faith  failed  to  satbfy  them.  Yet  more  monstrous  forms  of 
evil  aro^  when  in  things  not  to  be  named  men  seemed  to  see 
a  likeness  to  the  operations  and  powers  of  nature.  The 
civilized  Greek  and  Roman  knew  well  that  there  were  fren- 
zies of  religious  licentiousness  unworthy  of  a  rational  bein^ 
improper  and  dangeroos  for  a  government  to  allow.  As  £aat 
and  West  met  and  mingled,  the  more  did  these  strange  rites 
spread  themselves,  passing  from  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to 
Greece,  from  the  mountains  of  Pbrygia  to  the  streets  and 
temples  of  Borne. 

But,  besides  this  direct  connection  between  idolatry  and 
every  form  of  moral  evil,  there  is  also  an  indirect  and  general 
influence  which  it  exercised,  even  in  its  better  form,  adverse 
to  morality.  Not  from  religion,  but  from  philosophy,  come 
the  higher  aspirations  of  the  htunan  soul  in  Greece  and  Borne. 
Idolatry  detiuna  men  in  the  world  of  sight ;  it  offers  an  ont- 
ward  form  to  the  eye  and  imagery  to  the  fkncy  ;  it  draws  the 
many^colored  veil  of  art  over  the  corruption  of  human  nature. 
It  heals  the  strife  of  man  with  himself  superficially.  It  takei 
away  the  conscious  want  of  the  higher  life,  but  leaves  the  real 
need.  But  morality  has  to  do  with  an  unseen  world  ;  it  has 
no  form  nor  comeliness,  when  separated  from  the  hope  which 
the  Gospel  holds  out ;  it  is  severe  and  stoical  in  its  demands. 
It  tells  men  to  look  within ;  it  deepens  the  battle  with  self. 
It  presents  duty  almost  as  an  abstraction  which  in  the  face 
of  death  they  must  pursue,  though  there  be  no  reward  here, 
diough  their  name  perish  for  evermore.  The  spirit  of  all 
idolatry  is  the  very  opposite  of  this;  it  bids  men  rest  in 
this  world,  it  padfles  tiiem  aboat  another.  The  nature  of 
God,  who  is  the  ideal  and  perfection  of  all  morality,  it  lowers 
to  the  level  of  man ;  the  virtae  which  is  above,  the  tmlfa 
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which  is  beyond  us,  it  embodies  in  the  likeness  of  the  human 
form,  or  the  wayward  and  grotesque  fismcies  of  the  human 
mind.  It  bids  us  seek  without  for  what  can  only  be  found 
witliin. 

There  remains  yet  a  further  parallel  to  be  drawn  between 
immorality  and  idolatry  in  the  age  in  which  St  Paul  himself 
lived,  when  the  ancient  religions  had  already  begun  to  be 
discredited  and  explained  away.  At  this  time  they  had  be- 
come customs  rather  than  beliefs,  —  maxims  of  state,  rather 
than  opinions.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  determine  how  far 
in  any  minds  they  commanded  respect,  or  how  much  of  the 
reverence  that  was  refused  to  established  modes  of  worship 
was  accorded  to  the  claims  of  newly-imported  deities.  They 
were  in  harmony  with  the  outer  world  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
—  that  is,  with  its  laws,  institutions,  traditions,  buildings ;  but 
strangely  out  of  harmony  with  its  inner  life.  No  one  turned 
to  the  n\ythology  of  Greece  and  Home  to  find  a  rule  of  life. 
Perhaps  no  one  had  ever  done  so,  but  now  least  of  alL  Their 
hold  was  going  or  gone ;  there  was  a  space  in  the  mind  of 
man  which  they  could  not  longer  fill  up,  in  which  Stoic  and 
Epicurean  philosophers  were  free  to  walk ;  the  chill  darkness 
of  which  might  receive  a  ray  of  light  and  warmth  from  the 
Alexandrian  mystic ;  where,  too,  true  voices  of  philosophy 
and  experience  might  faintly  make  themselves  heard,  and  the 
heart  ask  itself  and  find  its  own  solution  of  the  problem, 
"  What  is  truth  ? "  In  all  this  latter  period  the  relation  of 
morality  to  religion  might  be  said  to  be  one  of  separation  and 
antagonism.  And,  upon  the  whole,  this  very  freedom  was 
favorable  to  right  and  truth.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  the  spectacle  of  a  religion  which  has  outlived  its  time 
may  corrupt  the  moral  sense,  how  far  the  necessary  disbelief 
of  an  existing  superstition  tends  to  weaken  and  undeimine 
the  intellectual  faculties  of  mankind ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  does  so  less  than  if  it  were  still  believed,  and 
still  ministered  to  the  sensuality  or  ignorance  of  the  world. 


THE  OLD   TESTAMENT. 

bt  benjamin  jowett. 

HniHi  t'  ir  t«t9Tpri|fo irpii  nipwr,  m puuptirai  ri  aSkviijia. — 3 Cor. 
iiL  IS. 

Thub  we  hare  reached  another  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  great  theme.  The  new  commandment  has  become 
old;  fiiith  is  taught  in  the  Sook  of  the  Law.  "Abraham 
had  &ith  in  God,  and  it  waa  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
nesa."  David  spdce  of  the  for^veness  of  sins  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  The  Old  Testament  b  not  dead,  but 
alive  again.  It  refers  not  to  the  past,  but  to  the  present. 
There  are  the  truths  that  we  feel  most  deeply  written  for  our 
instruction.  There  are  the  consciousness  of  ein,  and  the  ' 
sense  of  acceptance.  There  is  the  Tciled  remembrance  of  a 
former  world,  which  is  also  the  veiled  image  of  a  future  one. 

To  U6  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  two  books,  or  two 
parts  of  the  same  book,  which  £t  into  one  another,  and  can 
never  be  separated  or  torn  asunder.  They  double  one 
against  the  other,  and  the  New  Testament  is  the  revelation 
of  the  Old.  To  the  first  believers  it  was  otherwise  :  as  yet 
there  was  no  New  Testament ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  tliat 
the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  ever  eipecled  their  own 
writings  to  he  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Old.  We  can 
scarcely  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  feeling  of  St. 
Paul,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  later  ages  would  looh,  not 
to  the  futh  of  Abraham  in  the  Law,  but  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  as  the  highest  authority  <m  the  doctrine  of  juslificar- 
tara  by  fiuth ;  or  that  they  wonld  hare  regarded  the  allegory 
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of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  in  the  Galatians,  as  a  difficulty  to  be 
resolved  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostle.  Neither  he  who 
wrote,  nor  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  could  ever  have  thought, 
that  wonls  which  were  meant  for  a  particular  church  were  to 
give  life  also  to  all  mankind ;  and  that  the  Epistles  in  which 
they  occurred  were  one  day  to  be  placed  on  a  level 'with  the 
Books  of  Moses  themselves. 

But  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  regarded 
by  the  contemporaries  of  the  Apostle  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  of  later  ages,  there  was  a  difference  which  it  is  fiur 
more  dilRcult  for  us  to  appreciate,  in  their  manner  of  reading 
the  Old  Testament  To  them  it  was  not  half,  but  the  whole, 
needing  nothing  to  be  added  to  it  or  to  counteract  it,  but  con- 
taining everything  in  itself.  It  seemed  to  come  home  to 
them ;  to  be  meant  specially  for  their  age ;  to  be  understood 
by  them  as  its  words  had  never  been  understood  before. 
"  Did  not  their  hearts  bum  within  them  ?  "  as  the  Apostles 
expounded  to  them  tlus  Psalms  and  Prophets.  The  manner 
of  this  exposition  was  that  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
They  brought  to  the  understanding  of  it,  not  a  knowledge  of 
the  volume  of  the  NeW  Testament,  but  the  mind  of  Christ. 
Sometimes  they  found  the  lesson  which  they  sought  in  the 
plain  language  of  Scripture ;  at  other  times,  coming  round  to 
the  same  lesson  by  the  paths  of  allegory,  or  seeming  even  in 
the  sound  of  a  word  to  catch  an  echo  of  the  Redeemer's 
name.  Various  as  are  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
composed  by  such  numerous  authors,  at  so  many  different 
times,  so  diverse  in  style  and  subject,  in  them  aU  they  read 
only  —  the  truth  of  Christ  They  read  without  distinctions  of 
moral  and  ceremonial,  type  and  antitype,  history  or  prophecy, 
without  critical  inquiries  into  the  original  meaning  of  passages, 
without  theories  of  the  relation  of  the  Old  and  *  New  Testa- 
ments. Whatever  contrast  existed  was  of  another  kind,  not 
of  the  parts  of  a  book,  but  of  the  law  and  faith ;  of  the  earlier 
and  later  dispensations.  The  words  of  the  book  were  all 
equally  for  their  instruction;  the  whole  volume  lighted  up 
with  now  meaning. 
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Tltej  read  the  OU  Testamnit  aflep  the  maimer  of  their 
age,  and  found  eveiy  veiee  suggestive  of  the  cinnunstances 
of  the  Chnrch,  and  of  the  life  and  death  of  Cluist.  Are  yre 
doing  more  than  folloning  their  example,  if  we  read  the 
Scriptures  hj  the  light  of  those  principles,  whether  of  criti- 
cism or  of  morality,  which,  in  our  own  age,  no  cannot  but 
feel  and  know,  and  of  which  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  direst 
ourselves,  aa  it  would  have  been  for  them  to  fail  of  seeing 
Qmet  in  the  lives  of  the  Fatriarchs  ? 


ON  THE  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  OLD  TES- 
TAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 


Bt  bekjamin  jowett. 


The  New  Testament  ia  ever  old,  and  the  Old  is  ever  en- 
twined with  tlie  New.  Not  only  are  the  ^pes  of  the  Old 
Testament  ehadowa  of  good  things  to  come ;  not  only  are  the 
narratires  of  events  and  lives  of  persons  in  Jewish  histoiy 
"  written  for  our  instruction  " ;  not  only  is  there  a  deep-rooted 
identity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  the  revelation  of 
one  God  of  perfect  justice  and  truth;  not  only  ia  " the  law 
fulfilled  in  Christ  to  aU  them  that  believe  "  ;  not  only  are  the 
spiritnal  Israel  the  true  people  of  God :  a  still  nearer,  though 
more  superficial  conncctioii  is  formed  by  the  volume  of  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  which,  like  some  closely-fitting  vesture, 
enfolds  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  dispensation  in  its  language 
and  imagery,  the  words  themselves,  as  well  as  the  thoughts 
contained  in  them,  becoming  instinct  with  a  new  life,  and 
seeming  to  interpenetrate  with  the  Gospel. 

This  verltal  connection  of  new  and  old  is  not  peculiar  to 
Christianity.  All  nations  who  have  ancient  writings  have 
endeavored  to  read  in  them  the  riddle  of  the  past.  The 
Brahmin,  repeating  his  Yedic  hymns,  sees  them  pervaded  by 
a  thoasand  meanings,  which  have  been  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition :  the  one  of  which  he  is  igooTant  is  that  which  we 
perceive  to  be  the  true  one.  Without  more  reason,  and 
almost  with  ao  equal  disregard  or  neglect  of  its  natnml  im- 
port, the  Jewish  Alexandrian  and  Babbinical  writers  analyzed 
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the  Old  Testament;  in  a  similar  spirit  Gnostics  and  Neo- 
platonists  cited  lines  of  Homer  or  Pindar.  Not  unlike  is  the 
way  in  which  the  Fathers  cite  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  quote  from  the  Old  has  more  in  common  with  this 
last  than  with  modem  critical  interpretations  of  either.  That 
13  to  Sivy,  the  quotations  are  made  almost  always  without 
reference  to  the  connection  in  which  they  originally  occur, 
and  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  the  Prophet  or 
Psalmist  intended  them.  They  are  fragments  culled  out  and 
brought  into  some  new  combination ;  jewels,  and  precious 
stones,  and  corner-stones  disposed  afler  a  new  pattern,  to  be 
the  ornaments  of  another  temple.  It  is  their  place  in  that 
new  temple,  not  their  relation  to  the  old,  which  gives  them 
their  effect  and  meaning. 

Such  '^  tessellated  work  '*  was  after  the  manner  of  the  age : 
it  was  no  new  invention  or  introduction  of  the  sacred  writers. 
Closely  as  it  is  wrought  into  the  New  Testament,  it  belongs 
to  its  externals  rather  than  to  its  true  life.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  traces  of  it  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  himself, 
though  it  frequently  recurs  in  the  comments  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. The  fact  that  all  religions  wliicK  are  possessed  of 
sacred  books,  and  many  even  without  them,  have  passed 
through  a  like  secondary  stage,  however  different  may  have 
been  their  relation  to  the  earlier  forms  of  the  same  religions 
from  that  in  wliicli  the  Gospel  stands  to  the  Old  Testament, 
leads  us  to  regard  this  verbal  connection  as  a  phenomenon  of 
tlie  mind  which  may  receive  light  from  heathen  parallels. 
There  seem  to  be  times  in  which  human  nature  yearns  toward 
the  post,  though  it  has  lost  the  power  of  interpreting  it 
Overlooking  the  chasm  of  a  thousand  years,  it  seeks  to  ex- 
tract from  ancient  writings  food  for  dally  life.  The  mystery 
of  a  former  world  lies  heavj  upon  it,  hardly  less  than  of 
the  future,  and  it  lightens  this  burden  by  attributing  to  ''them 
of  old  time "  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  contemporaries. 
It  feels  the  unity  of  God  and  man  in  all  ages,  and  it  attempts 
to  prove  this  unity  by  reading  the  same  thoughts  in  every 
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word  which  baa  been  uttered  from  the  beguming.  Even  the 
words  themaelves  it  will  somedmes  alter  in  conformity  with 
the  new  spirit  which  appears  to  pervade  them. 

The  Gnostic  and  Aiezandiian  writings  are  a  meeting-point 
between  the  past  and  the  future,  in  which  the  present  is  lost 
sight  of,  and  ideas  supersede  facts.  But  something  analogous 
h  obseoablo  in  the  New  Teelament  itself;  which  may  be 
described  also  na  the  meeting-point  of  past  and  future  on  the 
ground  of  tlio  present,  taking  its  origin,  not  from  ideas,  but 
facts.  The  mode  of  thought  of  the  age  by  which  the  old  is 
ever  new,  and  the  new  ever  entwined  with  the  old,  is  common 
to  both  ;  and  language,  equally  with  thought,  secina  to  relax 
its  bonds,  and  lose  those  harder  lines  of  demarcation  and 
dcfinitioa  which  make  it  incapable  of  spiritual  life.  Grad- 
ually and  naturally,  as  it  were  a  soul  entering  into  a  body 
that  had  been  prepared  for  il,  the  new  takes  the  form  of  the 
old.  Yet  the  very  truth  and  power  of  the  Groepel  prevent 
this  new  creation  from  resembling  the  fantastic  process  of 
Eastern  heresy.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  adopt 
the  modes  of  speech  and  citation  of  their  age,  but  they  also 
ennoble  and  enlighten  them.  That  traces  of  their  age  should 
appear  in  theoi  is  the  necessary  condition  of  their  speaking 
to  the  men  of  their  age.  To  mankind  then,  as  to  individuals 
now,  God  would  have  us  speak  in  a  language  that  they  can 
understand. 

Slill,  however  striking  may  bo  the  superficial  similarity, 
essential  differences  lie  beneath.  There  arc  three  poinia 
which  may  be  stud  to  distinguish  the  manner  in  which  the 
Old  Testament  is  quoted  in  the  New,  from  the  manner  in 
which  early  poets  are  quoted  by  heathen  writers,  or  the 
Old  Testament  itself  by  Alexandrian  or  Christian  authors. 
First,  the  Old  Testament  looks  forward  to  the  New,  as  the 
New  Testament  looks  backward  on  the  Old.  Reading  the 
Psalmists  or  Prophets,  even  with  the  veil  on  our  eyes,  which 
was  also  on  theirs,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  were  pil- 
grims and  Btrongen,  looking  for  more  than  was  on  the  earth, 
whose   sadness   was   not  yet  turned  into  joy.     There  are 
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passages  in  which  the  Old  Testament  goes  beyond  itself  in 
which  it  almost  seems  to  renomice  itself;  even  solitaiy  ex- 
pressions, of  which  it  might  be  said,  either  in  Christian  or 
heathen  language,  ^  that  it  speaks  not  of  itself" ;  or,  that 
"  its  voice  reaches  to  a  thousand  years."    It  is  otherwise  with 
heathen  literature.     There  is  no  future  to  which  Homer  or 
Hesiod  looked  forward ;  no  higher  moral  truth  beyond  them- 
selves which  they  dimly  see.    The  life  of  the  world  was  not 
to  awaken  in  their  song.    They  were  poetry  only,  out  of 
which  came  statues  of  gods  and  heroes.     Secondly,  if  the 
connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  be  on  the 
surface  arbitrary,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  age,  that  deeper  connection  which  lies  below  is 
founded  on  reason  and  conscience.    The  language  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  natural,  may  we  not 
say  the  most  true  and  inward,  expression  of  Christian  feeling. 
In  the  hour  of  sorrow,  or  joy,  or  repentance,  or  triumph,  wo 
seem  to  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  even  more  readily  than 
to  the  New.    Thirdly.and  lastly,  not  to  speak  of  the  great 
difference  in  degree,  a  difference  in  kind  is  observable  be- 
tween the  way  in  which  quotations  are  made  use  of  by  the 
Alexandrian  writers  and  in  the  New  Testament    In  the  one 
they  are  the  form  of  thought ;  in  the  other,  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression.   That  is  to  say,  while  in  the  one  they  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  thought ;  in  the  other,  they  are  controlled  by 
it,  and  are  but  a  sort  of  incrustation  on  it,  or  ornament  of  it ; 
in  some  coses  the  illustration  or  allegory  through  which  it  is 
conveyed.    The  writings  of  St.  Paul  are  not  the  less  one  in 
feeling  and  spirit  because   the  language   in  which  he  con- 
tinually clothes  his  thoughts  is  either  avowedly  or  uncon- 
sdously  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 

Even  in  our  own  use  of  quotations  we  may  observe  a  sort . 
of  necessary  inconsistency  which  illustrates  the  mode  of  cita- 
tion in  the  New  Testament.  We  resort  to  quotation  not  only 
as  an  ingenious  device  for  expressing  our  meaning;  it  is  also 
an  appeal  to  an  authority.  And  yet  its  point  or  force  fre- 
quently consists  in  a  slight,  or  even  a  great,  deviation  from 
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the  sense  in  which  a  qootadon  was  altered  by  its  author. 
Its  aptness  lies  in  its  beiog  at  once  old  and  new ;  often  in 
bringing  into  juxtaposition  things  so  remote,  that  we  should 
not  have  imagined  they  were  connected ;  sometimes  in  a  word 
rather  than  in  a  sentence,  even  in  the  substitution  of  a  word, 
or  in  a  logical  inference  not  wholly  warranted. 

Something  analogous  to  this  we  find  in  the  quotations  of 
the  New  Testament  They  imite  a  kind  of  authority  with  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  passage  quoted.  Sometimes  the 
applicatoi  of  them  is  a  sort  of  argument  from  their  exact 
rhetorical  or  even  grammatical  form,  llieir  connection  often 
bangs  upon  a  word,  and  there  ore  passages  in  which  the  word 
on  which  the  connection  turns  is  itself  inserted.  There  are 
citations  too,  which  are  a  composition  of  more  than  one 
passage,  in  which  the  spirit  is  taken  from  one  and  the  words 
from  another.  There  are  other  citations  in  which  a  simi- 
larity of  spirit,  rather  than  of  language,  is  caught  up  and 
made  use  of  by  the  Apostle.  There  are  passages  which  are 
altered  to  suit  the  meaning  given  to  them  ;  or  in  whidt  the 
spirit  of  the  Kew  Testament  is  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Old;  or  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  expands  into  that 
of  the  New.  Lastly,  there  are  passages,  though  but  few  <d 
them  occur  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  which  have  one  sense 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  have  an  entirely  different  or 
<^posite  one  in  the  New.  Almost  all  gradations  occur  be- 
tween exact  verbal  correspondence  with  the  Greek  of  the 
LSX. ;  and  discrepancy  in  which  resemblance  is  all  but  lost: 
between  the  greatest  similarity  and  difiercace,  almost  oppo- 
eilion,  of  spirit  in  the  original  passage  and  its  application. 
In  uo  passage  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  is  there  any 
certain  evidence  that  the  first  connection  was  present  to  the 
Apostle's  mind. 

The  quotations  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul  may  be  classi- 
fied under  the  following  heads:  — 

L  Passages  in  which  (a.)  the  meaning,  and  {$.)  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  altered,  or  (y.)  both :  the  altera- 
tions, sometimes  arising  from  no  asugnable  cause,  s 
from  a  composition  of  passages. 
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EL  Passages  in  which  (a.)  the  spirit  or  (fi.)  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  exactly  retained,  or  with  no  greater 
variation  of  words  than  maj  be  supposed  to  arise  out  of  dif- 
ference of  texts,  and  no  greater  diversitj  of  spirit  than  neces- 
sarily arises  from  the  transfer  of  any  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  into  another  connection  in  the  New. 

ni.  Allegorical  passages. 

I.  (1.)  An  instance  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  quotation 
has  been  altered,  and  also  in  which  the  new  meaning  given 
to  it  is  derived  from  another  passage,  occurs  in  Rom.  ii.  24 : 
t6  y^p  ivofMi  Tov  B€ov  di*  vfuis  p\a(r<f>rifieircu  iv  rois  tBpttnw  *  where 

the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  scandal  caused  by  the  violence 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  Jews.     The  words  are  taken  from  Isa. 

lii.  5  :  dt  vfuis  dtajrairrbs  ro  Svoftd  yuov  Pkaaifnffuirat  ^proUt&iwn  * 
where,  however,  they  refer,  not  to  the  sins  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  but  to  their  sufferings  at  the  hand  of  their  enemies. 
The  turn  which  the  Apostle  has  given  the  passage  is  gathered 
from  Ezck.  xxxvi.  21  -23  :  Ka\  €<f>€i(rdfiri¥  air&v  dUt  rd  ipo/t/£ 
fiov  TO  6yiOP  t  ffiffiqXwrap  oikos  'laparjX  ip  rois  tOvtfrtp  nZ  ttirr^^ 
Boaap  €K€iy  «.  r.  X. 

A  composition  of  passages  occurs  also  in  Bom.  xi.  8,  which 
appears  to  be  a  union  of  Isa.  vi.  9,  10  and  xxix.  10.  The 
play  upon  the  word  tBmj  (nations  =  Gentiles)  is  repeated  in 
Rom.  iv.  17  (Gen.  xvii.  5),  Gal.  iii.  8  (G^n.  xii.  8). 

(2.)  A  similar  instance  in  which  the  general  tone  of  a 
quotation  is  taken  from  one  passage,  and  a  few  words  added 
from  another,  is  to  be  found  in  Rom.  ix.  83 :  IM  riBtifu  h 
Ziiap  \l$op  frpoa'K6fifUMTOs  koL  irrrpav  aKavboKov  KtiL  6  martvtuf  hr* 
aCrf  ov  Kar(u<rxyp6ri<r€rat.  The  greater  part  of  this  passage 
occurs  in  Isa.  xxviii.  IG  :  Idov  tya>  cfi^aXX»  tU  rh  B€fUXia  2t«^v 
\l$op  iroXvrvXi;,  IxXcjcrov,  oKpcyt^Piaiop^  tprifiop^  tls  rii  BtfifXui  oMjSf 
Kal  6  irurr^v^p  ov  firj  icaratcrxvy^.  But  the  words  \iBop  irpoo' 
K6iifuiTog  are  introduced  from  Isa.  viii.  14.  And  the  remainder 
of  the  passage  (naJ  ....  KaTaiaxwO^arrat)  is  rcaUy  inconsist- 
ent with  these  words,  though  both  parts  are  harmonized  in 
Him  who  is  in  one  sense  a  stumbling-stone  and  rock  of  of^ 
fence ;  in  another,  a  foundation-stone  and  chief  corner-stone. 
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(3.)  A  Blighter  example  c£  alteration  occurs  in  1  Cor.  ill 
19,  where  the  Apostle  quotes  from  Vs.  xciv.  11:  nv/msyivA- 
imt  To^  SuAoyur/ioSit  riw  inf^v  ori  ilirl  fiuruun-  Here  th< 
words  rw  triipur  are  substituted  for  rar  afSoJmM'  in  the 
LXX.,  which  in  this  passage  agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  They 
arc  required  to  cuinect  the  quotation  in  the  Epistle  with  the 
previous  verses.  A  aimilar  instance  of  the  introduction  of  a 
word  (irai)  on  which  the  point  of  an  argument  lum^  occurs 
in  Rom.  x.  11 :  Xiyti  yip  7  ypa^  •  vat  i  nurrtoitf  iir  awry  oi 
KOTataxin^iiirrTat  ■  where  the  addition  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  Apoatle  had  quirted  the  words  without  nw  a  few  verses 
previously. 

(i.)  Another  instance  of  addition,  rather  than  alteration,  is 
furnished  by  1  Cor.  xiv.  21 :  ir  r^  rd/iy  ytyptanai  •  8ti  h  h-tp<y 
yXacnrmc  kbI  ir  ](itk4trai  Mpar  XoX^irni  i-f  Xa^  rovr^ ,  ui  aid 
ovntt  tltnuoiirarTal  fUni,  Xiyti  Kvpiot-  This  quotation,  which  is 
said  to  be  "  written  in  the  law  "  (comp.  John  x.  34,  xii.  34, 
XV.  25),  is  from  Isa.  xxviii.  11,  12,  where  the  words  in  the 
T.TCTC.  are  Aid  ^xmXur/tir  xtMuy,  tia  yXwrinic  frtpat,  Sri  AoXq- 
rowi  T^  Xay  TowTw,  and  in  tlie  English  translation,  "with 
stammering  lips  and  another  tongue  will  he  speak  imto  this 
people."  But  the  last  words,  oW  ovrvt  tltranoiaayTat,  are 
taken  from  the  following  verse,  where  a,  clause  nearly  similar 
occurs  in  a  different  connection :  Xiyorru  almiit,  tovto  ri  iva- 

nnifu  T^  iTftiwri,  cai  tqvto  to  trivrpiitjia,  lal  OUK  ^tKjjinui  amv- 

(iK,  V,  12.  The  whole  is  referred  by  the  Apostle  to  the  gift  of 
tongues,  which  he  infers  from  thb  passage  "to  be  a  sign 
to  unbelievers." 

(5.)  An  adaptation,  which  bos  led  to  an  alteration  of 
word^,  occurs  in  Bom.  x.  C  —  9 :  1;  M  <■  nlurtias  Suurwvvij 
atrra  Xr^i '  /ii^  toTBt  iv  T^  Kapila  aou  '  rlt  ai^li<rrrai  tit  rov 
oiptair  1  tiAt  '  J<m  Jipurrov  Karayayi^r  •  ^  ris  Kora^iiirrrtu  lis 
rlfr  SfioiTim'!  tpDt  t<m  jyKuToip  «ir  wjcpuv  oittyiiyiTv.  oXXtk  tI 
Xcy(( ;  'yy^  '^'"^  ^^  P^i'^  *&Tt¥,  «v  T^  (TTOfuiri  irov  jcal  iV  ttj  ko^ 
S19  aoo  •  tovt'  tint  to  p^/ux  r^t  iriiTTduc,  i  aipuaaoiuy  •  ori  i6r 
ifaKoyiiajH  iv  ^  trnSfiari  irou  nipior  'lijiroCi-,  ul  vurrtvirjit  tr  ij 
KOpUp  <nn>  ori  i  6tot  nvriv  tfytipm  i*  Mifwv,  {mS^vg.     The  SUI>- 
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stance  of  this  passage  is  taken  from  Deut  xxx.  11  - 14 :  Sn^ 

iyroKfj  avn]  fju  cya>  ci/rcXXo/xai  trot  arjfitpoif  ovx  \m4poyK6^  c'oriy,  cnibk 
fioKpav  airo  <rov  iariv  •  ovk  cV  r^  ohpav^  ofto  ror^,  Xeyooy  •  ris  aim' 
pri<r€Tai  rifiiv  cir  tov  ovpavov,  Koi  X^yftcrai  fjfuv  avrtiv^  xal  ajcovcraiTvr 
avTTiv  TToiTjaofiiv ;  oifBi  iripav  r$(  Oakdatnis  i(rr\,  Xcyo»y  *  ris  dtairr- 
oaa'€i  Tiiuv  fls  TO  tripav  r^(  OctkeuraTjSf  ml  Xa^u  ^fuv  avn;^,  jca2 
dKov(rrTjv  ^fiiv  ytoi^ot;  aMiPf  Koi  iroifiavfuv ;  iyyvs  aov  tori  to  prjfUL 
(r(t>6iipaj  €v  rf  (rrSfuiTi  crov  Koi  Iv  t§   naphlq.  crov  cat  cy  ratr  X^P^^ 

aov,  iroulv  avro.  To  these  verscs  the  Apostle  has  added  what 
may  be  termed  a  running  commentary,  applying  them  to 
Clirist.  To  make  the  words  ntpav  Tijg  Bakaaaris  thus  appli- 
cable, the  Apostle  has  altered  them  to  eZr  ttjp  Sfivaaop,  a 
change  which  we  should  hesitate  to  attribute  to  him,  but  for 
the  other  examples  which  have  been  already  quoted  of  similar 
changes.  (Compare  also  Rom.  xi.  8 ;  xii.  19 ;  Eph.  v.  14 
The  latter  passage,  in  which  the  name  of  Christ  is  introduced 
as  here,  being  probably  an  adaptation  of  Isa.  Iz.  1.)  Con- 
sidering the  frequency  of  such  changes,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism  to  attribute  the  introduction  of 
the  words  to  a  difference  of  text  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(G.)  The  words  of  1  Cor.  xv.  45,  ovrm  koi  ytypanrtu  •  'Eyt- 
vcro  6  npcaTos  *Abap,  €ip  ^l^vxr^v  (aa-av  •  6  ttrxoTos  'Ad^/ui  tU  wptvfia 
(cdonoiovv,  afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  discrepancy,  both 
in  words  and  meaning,  from  Gen.  ii.  7 :  cw^wi/ow  cZ^  tA 
irp6aojrov  avrov  irvofiv  (arjs  •  koi  cyei^eTo  6  SvBptmos  cZr  ^X^9 
Cmaav  •  to  the  two  clauses  of  which  the  Apostle  appears  to 
have  applied  a  distinction  analogous  to  that  which  Philo 
draws  (De  Legum  AUeg.,  I.  12 ;  De  Creat.  Mun.,  24,  46) 
between  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  man  (Gen.  ii.  7  and 
i.  27). 

II.  A  good  example  of  the  second  class  of  quotations  is 
the  passage  from  Hab.  ii.  4,  quoted  in  Rom.  i.  17  :  6  dc  dixatot 
€K  »r/crr€o)f  (fjatTat  •  which  occurs  also  in  two  other  places, 
Hcb.  X.  88,  Gal.  iii.  11,  which  the  LXX.  read,  6  ^  ^Uatot  U 
ntoTtos  fiov  (riarrai,  and  the  English  version  translates  from 
the  Hebrew,  "  but  the  just  shall  live  by  his  faith."  It  is 
remarkable,  that  in  Rom.  i.  17,  Gal.  iiL  11,  it  should  be 
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qnoted  in  the  same  maimer,  and  that  Bligbtlj  different  either 
from  the  LXX.  or  the  Hebrew  ;  in  Heb.  x.  S8  it  agrees  pre- 
cisely with  the  T.TCY.  Like  the  other  great  text  of  the 
Apostle,  "Abraham  beUeved  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him 
for  righleousness,"  it  is  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
langaoge  of  the  Old  Testament  was  enlarged  and  nniver- 
salized '  in  the  New ;  the  particular  fiuth  of  Abraham  or  of 
the  Israelite  becoming  the  type  of  faith  generally  for  all 
manUnd  in  all  ages. 

Other  examples  of  the  second  class  of  quotations  are  to 
be  found  in  ncfa  passages  as  the  following :  "  Ulessed  is  the 
man  whose  iniqaity  is  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  pardoned ; 
blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  doth  not  impute  sin," 
Bom.  ir.  7,  from  Fs.  xxxii.  1,  2.  "The  reproaches  of  tbem 
that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me,"  Bom.  xv.  3,  from  Ps.  box. 
9.  "Who  hath  believed  our  report?"  Bom.  x.  16,  from 
Isa.  liii.  1 ;  in  which  the  instinct  of  the  Apostle  has  canght 
the  common  spirit  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  though 
the  t«xta  quoted  contain  no  word  which  is  a  symbol  of  his 
doctrine. 

Passages  which  might  be  placed  under  either  head  are 
Bom.  X.  18,  "Jacob  have  I  loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated," 
the  words  of  which  exactly  agree  with  the  LXX.,  although 
their  original  meaning  in  Mai.  i.  2,  3,  whence  they  are  taken, 
has  to  do,  not  with  the  individuals  Jacob  and  Esau,  but  with 
the  nadves  of  Edom  and  Israel :  the  cento  of  quotations  in 
Bom.  iiL  descriptive  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Psolmisfa 
enemies,  or  of  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  prophetical 
denunciations,  which  are  transferred  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
worid  in  general,  Bom.  xii.  20,  "Therefore  if  thine  enemy 
hnnger,  feed  htm  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ;  for  in  so  doing 
thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  bead,"  the  words  of  which 
are  exactly  quoted  from  the  LXX.  (Prov.  xxv.  21,  23), 
though  the  meaning  given  lo  tbem  is  ironical ;  ibr  which 
reason  the  succeeding  clause,  "But  the  Lord  shall  reward 
thee,"  which  would  have  destroyed  the  irony,  is  omitted, 

in.  Once  more.     In  a  few  passages  only  the  Apostle,  aft«r 
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the  manner  of  his  time,  has  recourse  to  allegory.  These  are : 
1.  The  allegory  of  the  woman  who  had  lost  her  husband^  in 
Rom.  vii. ;  2.  Of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  in 
1  Cor.  X. ;  3.  Of  Hagar  and  Sarah,  in  Gal.  iii. ;  4.  Of  the 
veil  on  the  face  of  Moses,  in  2  Cor.  iii. ;  5.  Abraham  himself, 
who  is  a  kind  of  centre  of  allegory,  the  actions  of  whose  life, 
as  well  as  the  promises  of  Ood  to  him,  are  symbols  of  the 
coming  dispensation ;  G.  The  history  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
cutting  short  of  the  house  of  Israel,  in  Rom.  ix.,  x.  Of  these 
examples,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  are  what  we  should  term 
illustrations ;  while  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  have  not  mere- 
ly an  analogous  or  metaphorical  meaning,  but  a  real  inward 
connection  with  the  life  and  state  of  the  first  believers. 

A  few  general  results  of  an  examination  of  the  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  St  Paul's  Epistles,  may  be 
summed  as  follows:  — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  quotations  is  about  eighty-seven, 
of  which  about  fifly-three  are  found  in  the  Romans,  fifteen  in 
1  Corinthians,  six  in  2  Corinthians,  ten  in  Galadans,  two  in 
the  Ephcsians,  one  in  1  Timothy.  Of  these  nearly  half  show 
a  precise  verbal  agreement  with  the  LXX. ;  while,  of  the 
remaining  passages,  at  least  two  thirds  exhibit  a  degree  of 
verbal  similarity  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  LXX. 

2.  None  of  these  passages  offer  any  certain  proof  that  the 
Apostle  was  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  originaL  That  he 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
yet  it  seems  improbable  that  he  could  have  familiarly  known 
it  without  straying  into  parallelisms  with  the  Hebrew  text,  in 
those  passages  in  which  it  varies  from  the  LXX.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  it  was  probably  of  such  a  kind  as  we  might 
acquire  of  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  not  in  the  vernacular. 
No  Englishman  incidentally  quoting  the  English  version  from 
memory  would  adapt  it  to  the  Greek,  though  he  might  very 
probably  adapt  the  Greek  to  the  English.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Apostle  must  have  possessed  a  minute  knowledge 
of  the  LXX.,  as  is  found  by  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
quotations,  no  less  than  their  verbal  agreement 
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3.  Several  of  these  quotations  are  what  itaj  be  termed 
latent  quotations,  as,  for  example,  Rom.  ili.  4 ;  x.  18  ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  2 ;  ix.  7  ;  xt.  25,  27  ;  while  a  few  others,  as,  for  example, 
Bom.  xK.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xr.  45,  are  hardly,  if  at  all,  diacernible 
in  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  veiy  familiarity  with 
the  Old  Testament  which'has  led  to  the  first  of  these  two 
pheuomena,  maj  be  in  part  also  the  cause  of  the  second.  A» 
Yhe  words  surest  themselves  unconsdouglj,  so  the  spirit 
without  the  words  occasionally  comes  into  the  Apostle's  mind ; 
or  the  language  and  spirit  of  different  passages  blend  in  one. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Apostle  remembered  the 
verbal  connection  in  which  any  of  the  passages  quoted  bj  him 
originally  occurred.  He  isolates  them  wholly  from  their  con- 
text; he  reasons  from  them  as  he  might  from  statements  of 
his  own,  "  going  off  upon  a  word,"  as  it  has  been  called,  in 
one  instance  almost  upon  a  letter  (GaL  ill.  16),  drawing  in- 
ferences  which  in  strict  logic  can  hardly  be  allowed,  extend- 
ing the  meaning  of  words  beyond  their  first  and  natural 
sense.  But  all  this  only  implies  that  he  uses  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament  aficr  the  manner  of  his  age ;  clinging 
more  than  his  contemporaries  to  the  spirit  and  less  to  the 
letter,  his  very  inaccuracy  about  the  letter  arising  partly 
from  bis  feeling  for  the  spirit. 

5.  It  seems  strange  that  the  Apostle  should  use  the  law  to 
establish  the  law,  and  at  the  same  Umc  condemn  the  law  by 
itself.  What  made  him  apply  one  text  to  the  law,  "  The  man 
that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  in  them,"  and  another  to  the 
Gospel,  "The  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  even  in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thy  heart  ?  "  Ho  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question.  To  separate  the  Old  Testament  into  two  parts,  to 
throw  away  one  half,  and  make  the  other  the  means  of  con- 
veying the  Gospel  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  to  bring  forth 
&om  his  treasury  ttiiogs  new  and  old,  and  to  harmonize  all  in 
one  spirit,  is  a  part  of  his  appointed  mission. 
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FRAGMENT  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
ST.  PAUL. 

Br  BENJAMIN  JOWETT. 

OtSoTt  S j  Sti  Si  '  ioBinuai  iTft  irapmt  riifyyAiiraii^r  ufuv  ri  irfxtrc 

t^rmaoTi,  oXXtk  at  ^yyiXov  0«n'  iti^aaBi  fu,  at  Xpurric  'IijtraSv. 
—  Gal.  ir.  13,  14. 

The  narrative  of  the  Gospel  gives  no  full  or  perfect  likfr- 
ness  of  the  character  of  the  Apostles.  Human  beings  do  not 
admit  of  being  constructed  out  of  a  single  feature ;  nor  is 
imagination  able  to  supply  details  which  are  reallj  wanting. 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  the  two  Apostles  whose  names  are 
most  prominent  in  the  Gospels  and  early  portion  of  the  Acta, 
lioth  seem  to  unite  two  extremes  in  the  same  person ;  the 
character  of  St.  John  combining  gentleness  with  vehemence, 
ahnost  with  fierceness ;  while  in  St.  Peter  we  seem  to  trace 
rashness  and  timidity  at  once,  the  spirit  of  freedom  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  and  of  narrowness  and  exclusiveoess  at 
another.  He  is  the  first  to  confess,  and  the  first  to  denj 
Christ.  Himself  the  captain  of  the  Apostles,  and  yet  want- 
ing in  the  rery  qualities  necessary  to  constitute  a  leader. 
Such  extremes  may  easily  meet  in  the  same  person  ;  bnt  we 
do  not  possess  sufficient  knowledge  to  say  how  they  wore 
really  reconciled.  Each  of  the  Apostles  grew  up  to  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Btotnre  of  the  perfect  man.  Even  those,  who  to 
us  are  little  more  than  names,  had  individual  features  aa 
lively  ail  our  own  contemporaries.  But  the  mention  of  thdr 
sayings  or  acts  on  four  or  five  occasions  while  they  followed 
the  footsteps  of  the  Lord  on  eanh,  and  then  on  two  or  three 
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occasions  soon  after  he  was  taken  from  them,  then  once  again 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  whole  character.  We  maj 
distinguish  Peter  from  John,  or  James  from  either ;  but  we 
cannot  set  them  up  as  a  study  to  be  compared  with  each 
other. 

More  features  appear  of  the  character  of  St.  Paul,  jet  nol 
sufficient  to  give  a  perfect  picture.  We  should  lose  the  in- 
dividuality which  we  have,  by  seeking  to  idealize  and  gen- 
eralize from  some  more  common  type  of  Christian  life.  It 
has  not  been  unusual  to  describe  St.  Paul  as  a  man  of  reso- 
lute will,  of  commanding  energy,  of  high-souled  eloquence,  of 
classic  taste.  Not  of  such  a  one  would  the  Apostle  himself 
"  have  gloried."  It  was  not  the  wisdom  of  this  world  which 
he  spoke,  but  "the  hidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery." 
All  his  life  long  he  felt  himself  to  be  one  ^  whose  strength 
was  perfected  in  weakness  '* ;  he  was  aware  of  the  impression 
of  feebleness  which  his  own  appearance  and  discourse  made 
upon  his  converts ;  who  was  sometimes  in  weakness  and  fear 
and  trembling  before  them,  "  having  the  sentence  of  death  in 
himself,*'  and  at  other  times  "  in  power  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  in  much  assurance  ** ;  and  so  far  from  having  one  un- 
changing purpose  or  insight,  that  though  determined  to  know 
one  thing  only,  '^  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,''  yet  in  his 
manner  of  teaching  he  wavers  between  opposite  views  or 
precepts  in  successive  verses.  He  is  ever  feeling,  if  haply 
he  may  find  them,  after  the  hearts  of  men.  He  is  carried 
away  by  sympathy,  at  times  even  for  his  opponents.  He  is 
struggling  to  express  what  is  in  process  of  revelation  to  him. 
Such  are  some  of  the  individual  traits  which  he  has  left  in  his 
writings ;  they  are  traits  far  more  interesting  and  more  like 
himself  than  any  general  image  of  heroism  or  goodness. 
Whatever  other  impression  he  might  have  made  upon  us, 
could  we  have  seen  him  face  to  face,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  lefl  the  impression  of  what  was  remark- 
able and  uncommon. 

There  are  questions  which  it  is  interesting  to  suggest)  even 
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when  th^  cas  never  receive  a  perfect  and  miisfMtary  an- 
swer. One  of  these  qneslions  may  be  asked  respecting  St. 
Paul :  "  What  was  the  relation  in  which  bis  ftrmer  life  stood 
to  the  great  fact  of  his  conversion  7  "  He  himself,  in  looking 
back  upon  the  times  in  which  he  persecuted  the  Church  of 
God,  thought  of  them  chiefly  as  an  increasing  evidence  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  which  was  afterwards  ext^ided  to  him.  It 
seemed  bo  strange  to  have  been  what  he  had  been,  and  to  be 
what  he  was.  Nor  does  our  own  conception  of  him,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  former  self,  commonly  reach  beyond  this  contrast 
of  tlte  old  and  new  man ;  the  persecutor  and  Uie  preacher 
of  the  Gospel ;  the  young  man  at  whose  feet  the  witnesses 
against  Stephen  laid  down  tlicir  clothes,  and  the  same  Paul 
disputing  against  the  Gredaos,  full  of  visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord,  on  whom  in  later  life  came  daily  the  care  of  all 
the  churches. 

Tet  we  cannot  but  admit  also  the  possibility,  or  rather  the 
probable  truth,  of  another  point  of  view.  If  there  were  any 
among  the  contemporaries  of  St.  Paul  who  had  known  him 
in  youth  and  in  age,  they  would  have  seen  similarities  such  as 
escape  as  in  the  character  of  the  Apostle  at  different  periods 
of  his  life.  The  zeakit  against  the  Gospel  mi^t  have  seemed 
to  them  transfigured  into  the  opponent  of  the  law;  they 
would  have  found  something  in  common  in  the  Pharisee  of 
the  Pharisees,  brought  np  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  the 
man  who  had  a  vow  on  his  lost  journey  to  Jerusalem.  And 
when  they  heard  the  narrative  of  his  conversion  irom  his 
own  lips,  they  might  have  remarked  tliat  to-  one  of  his  tem- 
perament only  could  such  an  event  have  happened,  and  would 
have  noted  many  superficial  resemblances  which  showed  him 
to  be  the  same  man,  while  the  great  inward  change  which 
had  overflowed  upon  the  world  was  hid  from  their  eyes. 

The  gifls  of  God  to  man  have  ever  some  reference  to 
natural  disposition.  He  who  becomes  the  servant  of  God 
does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  himself.  Often  the  transition  is 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  from  its  very  sudden- 
ness.   There  is  a  kind  of  rebellion  against  self  and  nature 
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and  Gpd,  which,  through  the  mercj  of  Grod  to  the  sonl,  seems 
ahnost  necessarily  to  lead  to  reaction.  Persons  have  been 
worse  than  their  fellow-men  in  outward  appearance,  and  jet 
there  was  within  them  the  spirit  of  a  child  waiting  to  return 
home  to  their  father*s  house.  A  change  passes  upon  them 
which  we  may  figure  to  ourselves,  not  only  as  the  new  miui 
taking  the  place  of  the  old,  but  as  the  inner  man  taking  the 
place  of  the  outer.  So  fearfully  and  wonderfully  are  we 
made,  that  the  very  contrast  to  what  we  are  has  often  an 
inexpressible  power  over  us.  It  seems  sometimes  as  if  the 
same  religious  education  had  tended  to  contrary  results ;  in 
one  case  to  a  devout  life,  in  another  to  a  reaction  against  it ; 
sometimes  to  one  form  of  faith,  at  other  times  to  another. 
Many  parents  have  wept  to  see  the  early  religious  training  of 
their  children  draw  them,  by  a  kind  of  repulsion,  to  a  com- 
munion which  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  that  in  which  thej 
have  been  brought  up.  Such  facts  as  these  have  but  a 
remote  bearing  on  the  character  of  St  Paul ;  but  they  serve 
to  make  us  think,  that  all  spiritual  influences,  however  an- 
tagonistic they  may  appear,  have  more  in  common  with  each 
other  than  they  have  with  the  temper  of  the  world ;  and  that 
it  is  easier  to  pass  from  one  form  of  faith  to  another,  than 
from  leading  the  life  of  all  men  to  either.  There  is  more  in 
common  between  those  who  anathematize  each  other,  than 
between  either  and  the  spirit  of  toleration  which  characterizes 
the  ordinary  dealings  of  man  and  man,  or  much  more  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  for  whom  they  are  alike  contending. 

Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  concluding,  that 
those  who  have  undergone  great  religious  changes,  have  been 
of  a  fervid,  imaginative  cast  of  mind ;  looking  .for  more  in 
this  world  than  it  was  capable  of  yielding ;  easily  touched  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  past,  or  inspired  by  some  ideal  of  the 
future.  When  with  this  has  been  combined  a  zeal  for  the- 
good  of  their  fellow-men,  they  have  become  the  heralds  and 
champions  of  the  religious  movements  of  the  world.  The 
change  has  begun  within,  but  has  overflowed  without  them. 
"  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren,**  is  the 
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order  of  nature  and  of  grace.  In  secret  the;  brood  over 
their  own  state ;  weary  and  profitless  their  soul  faiiiteth  with- 
in them.  The  religion  they  profess  is  a  religion  not  of  life  to 
them,  but  of  death ;  they  lose  their  interest  in  the  world,  and 
arc  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  their  fellow-men.  "Wliile 
they  are  musing,  the  fire  kindles,  and  at  the  last  "  they  speak 
with  their  tongue."  Then  poors  forth  uTcpresBibly  the  pent- 
up  stream  "unto  all  and  upon  all"  their  fellow-men;  the 
intense  flame  of  inward  enthusiasm  warms  and  U^ts  up  the 
world.  First,  Ihey  are  the  evidence  to  others ;  then,  agun, 
others  are  the  evidence  to  them.  All  religions  leaders  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  single  type  of  character ;  jet  in  all,  perhaps, 
two  characteristics  may  be  observed ;  the  first,  great  self- 
reflection;  the  second,  intense  symjlathy  with  other  men. 
They  are  not  the  creatures  of  habit  or  of  circumstance,  lead- 
ing a  blind  life,  unconscious  of  what  they  are ;  their  whole 
effort  is  to  realize  their  inward  nature,  and  to  make  it  palp^ 
ble  and  visible  to  their  fellows.  Unlike  other  men  who  are 
confined  to  the  circle  of  themselves  or  of  their  famOy,  their 
affections  are  never  stnuteoed ;  they  embrace  with  their  love 
all  men  who  are  like-minded  with  them ;  almost  all  men  too, 
who  are  unlike  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  become 
like. 

Such  men  have  generally  appeared  at  &Torable  conjunc- 
tures of  circumstances,  when  the  old  was  about  to  vanish 
away,  and  the  new  to  appear.  The  world  has  yearned 
towards  them,  and  they  towards  the  world.  They  have 
uttered  what  all  men  were  feeling ;  they  have  interpreted  the 
age  to  itself  But  for  the  concurrence  of  circumstances,  they 
might  have  been  stranded  on  the  solitary  shore,  they  might 
have  died  without  a  follower  or  convert.  Bnt  when  the 
world  has  needed  them  and  Giod  has  intended  them  for  the 
world,  they  are  endued  with  power  frcan  on  high ;  they  use 
all  other  men  as  their  instruments,  uniting  them  to  them- 
selves. 

Oflen  such  men  have  been  brought  up  in  the  futh  which 
diej  afterwards  oppose,  and  a  part  of  their  power  has  ooo- 
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sisted  in  their  acquaintance  with  the  enemy.  Thej  see  odier 
men,  like  themselTCS  fonjierlj,  wandering  out  of  the  waj  in 
the  idol's  temple,  amid  a  burdensome  ceremonial,  with  prayers 
and  sacrifices  unable  to  free  the  soul.  They  lead  them  by 
the  way  themselves  came  to  the  home  of  Christ  Sometimes 
they  represent  the  new  as  the  truth  of  the  old ;  at  other  times 
as  contrasted  with  it,  as  life  and  death,  as  good  and  eyil,  as 
Christ  and  anti-Christ  They  relax  the  force  of  habit,  they 
melt  the  pride  and  fanaticism  of  the  souL  They  suggest  to 
others  their  own  doubts,  they  inspire  them  with  their  own 
hopes,  they  supply  their  own  motives,  they  draw  men  to  them 
with  cords  of  sympathy  and  bonds  of  love ;  they  themselves 
seem  a  sufficient  stay  to  support  the  world.  Such  was  La- 
ther at  the  Reformation ;  such,  in  a  far  higher  sense,  was  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul. 

There  have  been  heroes  in  the  world,  and  there  have  been 
prophets  in  the  world.  The  first  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes ;  either  they  have  been  men  of  strong  will  and  character, 
or  of  great  power  and  range  of  intellect ;  in  a  few  instances, 
combining  both.  They  have  been  the  natural  leaders  of  man- 
kind, compelling  others  by  their  acknowledged  superiority  as 
rulers  and  generals ;  or  in  the  paths  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy, drawing  the  world  after  them  by  a  yet  more  inevitable 
necessity.  The  prophet  belongs  to  another  order  of  beings : 
he  does  not  master  his  thoughts ;  they  carry  him  away.  He 
does  not  see  clearly  into  the  laws  of  this  world  or  the  affairs 
of  this  world,  but  has  a  light  beyond,  which  reveals  them 
partially  in  their  relation  to  another.  Often  he  seems  to  be 
at  once  both  the  weakest  and  the  stirongest  of  men ;  the  first 
to  yield  to  his  own  impulses,  the  mightiest  to  arouse  them  in 
others.  Calmness,  or  reason,  or  philosophy  are  not  the  words 
which  describe  the  appeals  which  he  makes  to  the  hearts  of 
men.  He  sways  them  to  and  fro  rather  than  governs  or  con- 
trols them.  He  is  a  poet,  and  more  than  a  poet,  the  inspired 
teacher  of  mankind ;  but  the  intellectual  gifls  which  he  pos- 
sesses are  independent  of  knowledge,  or  learning,  or  capadtj; 
what  they  are  much  more  akin  to  is  the  fire  and  sabdety  of 
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genius.  He  too,  for  a  time,  has  ruled  kingdoms  and  even  led 
armies  ;  "  an  ApostlCi  not  of  man,  nor  by  men  " ;  acting,  not 
b;  authority  or  commisaion  of  any  prince,  but  by  an  imme- 
diate inspiration  from  on  high  commimicating  itself  to  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Saul  of  Tarsus  is  called  an  Apostle  rather  than  a  prophet, 
because  Hebrew  prophecy  belongs  to  an  age  of  the  world 
before  Christianity.  Now  that  in  the  Gospel  that  which  is 
perfect  is  come,  that  which  is  in  part  is  done  away.  Yet,  in 
a  secondary  sense,  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  is  also  "  among  the 
prophets."  He,  too,  has  "visions  and  revelations  of  tho 
Ixird,"  though  he  has  not  written  them  down  "for  our  in- 
stroction,"  in  which  he  would  fain  glory  because  they  are  not 
his  own.  Even  to  the  outward  eye  he  has  the  signs  of  a 
prophet  There  ia  in  him  the  some  emotion,  tho  same  sym- 
pathy, the  same  "strength  made  perfect  in  weakness,"  the 
same  absence  of  human  knowledge,  the  same  subtilty  in  the 
use  of  language,  the  same  singleness  in  the  delivery  of  his 
message.  He  speaks  more  as  a  man,  and  less  immediately 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  more  to  individuals, 
and  less  to  the  nation  at  large  ;  he  is  less  of  a  poet,  and  DU)re 
of  a  teacher  or  preacher.  But  these  differences  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  general  resemblance.  Like  Isaiah,  he  bids  us 
look  to  "  the  man  of  sorrows  "  ;  hke  Ezekiel,  he  arouses  men 
to  a  truer  sense  of  the  ways  of  God  in  his  dealings  with  them ; 
like  Jeremiah,  he  mourns  over  his  countrymen  ;  like  all  the 
prophets  who  have  ever  been,  he  is  lifted  above  this  world, 
and  is  "  in  the  Spirit  at  the  day  of  the  Lord."     (Rev.  i.  10.) 

Reflections  of  this  kind  are  suggested  by  the  absence  of 
materials  such  as  throw  any  light  on  the  early  life  of  St. 
Paul.  All  that  wc  know  of  him  before  his  conversion  is 
summed  up  in  two  facts,  "  that  the  witnesses  laid  down  their 
clothes  with  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Saul,"  and  that  he 
was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  one  of  the  few  Rab- 
binical teachers  of  Greek  learning  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
We  cannot  venture  to  assign  him  either  to  the  "  choleric  "  or 
the  "  melancholic  "  temperament.    [Tholuck.]    We  are  nn- 
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able  to  determine  what  were  his  natural  gifts  or  capacities ;  or 
how  far,  as  we  often  observe  to  be  the  case,  the  gifts  which  he 
had  were  called  out  by  the  mission  on  which  he  was  sent,  or 
the  th<?atre  on  which  he  felt  himself  placed  ^  a  spectacle  to 
the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men."  Far  more  interesting  is  it 
to  trace  the  simple  feelings  with  which  he  himself  regarded 
his  former  life.  ^  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  who 
am  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  that  am  not  worthy  to  be  called 
an  Apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God."  Yet 
there  was  a  sense  also  that  he  was  excusable,  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  why  the  mercy  of  Grod  extended  itself  to  him. 
"  Yet  I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbe- 
lief." And  in  one  passage  he  dwells  on  the  fact,  not  only 
that  he  had  been  an  Israelite,  but  more,  that  after  the  strictest 
sect  of  the  Jews'  religion  he  lived  a  Pharisee,  as  though  that 
were  an  evidence  to  himself,  and  should  be  so  to  others,  that 
no  human  power  could  have  changed  him ;  that  he  was  no 
half  Jew,  who  had  never  properly  known  what  the  law  was^ 
but  one  who  had  both  known  and  strictly  practised  it 

We  are  apt  to  judge  extraordinary  men  by  our  own  stand- 
ard ;  that  is  to  say,  we  often  suppose  them  to  possess,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  those  qualities  which  we  are  conscious 
of  in  ourselves  or  others.  This  is  the  easiest  way  of  con- 
ceiving their  characters,  but  not  the  truest  They  differ  in 
kind  rather  than  in  degree.  Even  to  understand  them  truly 
seems  to  require  a  power  analogous  to  their  own.  Their 
natures  are  more  subtile,  and  yet  more  simple,  than  we  readily 
imagine.  No  one  can  read  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  First,  or 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  without  feeling  how  different  the  Apostle  St 
Paul  must  have  been  from  good  men  among  ourselves.  We 
marvel  how  such  various  traits  of  character  come  together 
in  the  same  individual.  He  who  was  '^full  of  visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord,"  who  spake  with  tongues  more  than 
they  all,  was  not  ^  mad,  but  uttered  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness."  He  who  was  the  most  enthusiastic  of  all  men, 
was  also  the  most  prudent ;  the  Apostle  of  freedom,  and  yot 
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the  most  moderate.  He  who  was  the  stroDgest  and  moet 
eolighteDed  of  all  men,  waa  also  (would  he  have  himself  re- 
frained from  eaying  ?)  at  times  the  weakest ;  oa  whom  there 
came  the  care  of  all  the  churches,  yet  seeming  alao  to  lose 
the  power  of  acting  in  the  absence  of  human  sympathy. 

Qualities  so  like  and  unlike  are  hard  to  recoadle ;  perhaps 
they  have  nerer  been  united  in  the  same  degree  in  any  other 
human  being.  The  contradiction  in  part  arises,  not  only  from 
the  Apostle  being  an  extraordinary  man,  but  from  his  being  a 
man  like  ourselves  in  an  estraordinaiy  state.  Creation  was 
not  to  him  that  fixed  order  of  things  which  it  is  to  ns ;  rather 
it  waa  an  atmosphere  of  evil  just  broken  by  the  light  beyond. 
To  us  the  repose  of  the  scene  around  contrasts  with  the  tur- 
moil of  man's  own  spirit;  to  the  Apostle  peace  was  to  be 
sought  only  fixim  within,  half  hidden  even  fix>m  the  inner  man. 
There  was  a  veil  npon  the  heart  itself  which  had  to  be  re- 
moved. He  himself  seemed  to  fall  asunder  at  times  into  two 
parts,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ;  end  the  world  to  be  divided 
into  two  hemispheres,  the  one  of  the  rulers  of  darkness,  the 
other  bright  with  that  inward  presenee  which  should  one  day 
be  revealed.  In  this  twilight  he  lived.  What  to  us  is  far  off 
both  in  time  and  place,  if  such  on  expressbn  may  be  allowed, 
to  him  was  near  and  present,  separated  by  a  thin  film  from 
the  world  we  see,  ever  ready  to  break  ibrth  and  gather  into 
itself  the  frame  of  nature.  That  sense  of  the  invisible  which 
to  most  men  it  is  so  difBcult  to  impart,  was  like  a  second  na- 
ture to  St.  Paul  He  walked  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight; 
what  was  strange  to  him  waa  the  life  he  now  led ;  which  in 
his  own  ol^en  repeated  language  was  death  rather  than  life, 
the  place  of  shadows,  and  not  of  realities.  The  Greek  philos- 
ophers spoke  of  a  world  of  phenomena,  of  true  bein^  of 
knowledge,  and  opinion ;  and  we  know  that  what  they  meant 
by  these  distinctions  is  something  different  from  the  tenets  of 
any  philosophical  school  of  the  present-  day.  But  not  less 
different  is  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  the  life  hidden  with  Christ 
in  God,  the  communion  of  the  spirit,  the  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Christ ;  only  that  this  was  not  a  mere  difference  q[ 
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speculation,  but  of  practice  also.  Could  any  (me  say  now,— 
"  the  life,"  not  that  I  live,  but  that  "  Christ  liveth  in  me  "  ? 
Such  lanjniage  with  St.  Paul  is  no  mere  phraseology,  such  as 
is  repeated  from  habit  in  prayers,  but  the  original  conscious- 
ness of  the  Ai>ostle  respecting  his  own  state.  Self  is  banished 
from  him,  and  has  no  more  place  in  him,  as  he  goes  on  liis 
way  to  fulfil  the  work  of  Christ.  No  figure  is  too  strong  to 
express  his  humiliation  in  himself,  or  his  exaltation  in  Christ. 

Could  we  expect  this  to  be  otherwise  when  we  look  back  at 
the  manner  of  his  conversion  ?  Could  he  have  looked  upon 
the  world  with  the  same  eyes  that  we  do,  or  heard  its  many 
voices  with  the  same  ears,  who  had  been  caught  up  into  the 
seventh  heaven,  whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  he 
could  not  tell  ?  Must  not  his  whole  life  have  seemed  to  him 
like  a  gradual  revelation,  an  inspiration,  an  ecstasy  ?  Once 
he  had  looked  upon  the  face  of  Christ,  and  heard  Him  speak 
from  heaven.  All  that  followed  in  the  Apostle's  history  was 
continuous  with  that  event,  a  stream  of  light  flowing  from  it^ 
"  planting  eyes  **  in  his  soul,  transfiguring  him  "  from  gloiy  to 
glory,"  clothing  him  with  the  elect  "  in  the  exceeding  glory." 

Yet  this  glory  was  not  that  of  the  princes  of  this  world, 
'^  who  come  to  naught " :  it  is  another  image  which  he  gives 
us  of  himself ;  —  not  the  figure  on  Mars*  hill,  in  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael,  nor  the  orator  with  noble  mien  and  eloquent  ges- 
ture before  Festus  and  Agrippa ;  but  the  image  of  one  lowly 
and  cast  down,  whose  bodily  presence  was  weak,  and  speech 
contemptible  ;  of  one  who  must  have  appeared  to  the  rest  of 
mankind  like  a  visionar}",  pierced  by  the  thorn  in  the  flesh, 
waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  body.  The  saints  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  in  many  respects  unlike  St.  Paul,  and  yet 
many  of  them  bear  a  far  closer  resemblance  to  him  than  Is  to 
be  found  in  Luther  and  the  Reformers.  The  points  of  resem- 
blance which  we  seem  to  see  in  them  are  the  same  withdrawal 
from  the  tilings  of  earth,  the  same  ecstasy,  the  same  conscious- 
ness of  the  person  of  Christ.  Who  would  describe  Luther  by 
the  woixls  "  crucified  with  Christ "  ?  It  is  in  another  manner 
that  the  Reformer  was  called  upon  to  war, — with  weapoDB 
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earthly  as  well  as  BpiriCual,  with  a  strong  right  hand  and  a 
mighty  arm. 

There  have  been  thoae  who,  although  deformed  by  nature, 
haye  worn  the  expression  of  a  calm  and  heavenly  beauty  ;  in 
whom  ihe  flashing  eye  haa  attested  the  presence  of  thought  in 
the  poor,  withered,  and  palsied  frame.  There  have  been 
otiiers  again,  who  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  their  lives 
in  intense  bodily  suffering,  who  have,  nevertheless,  directed 
stales  or  led  armies,  the  keenness  of  whose  intellect  has  not 
been  dulled,  nor  their  natural  force  of  mind  abated.  There 
have  been  those  also,  on  whose  faces  men  have  gazed  "  as 
upon  the  face  of  an  angel,"  while  they  pierced  or  stoned  them. 
Of  such  an  one,  perhaps,  the  Apostle  himself  might  have  glo- 
ried ;  not  of  those  whom  men  term  great  or  noble.  He  who 
felt  the  whole  creation  groaning  and  travoiiing  together  until 
now,  was  not  like  the  Greek  drinking  in  (he  life  of  nature  at 
every  pore.  He  who  through  Christ  was  crucified  to  the 
world,  and  the  world  to  Inm,  was  not  in  harmony  with  nature, 
nor  nature  with  him.  The  manly  form,  the  erect  step,  the 
fulness  of  life  and  beauty,  could  not  have  gone  along  with 
such  a  consciousness  as  this  ;  any  more  than  the  taste  for  lit- 
erature and  art  could  have  consisted  with  the  thought,  "  not 
many  wise,  not  many  learned,  not  many  mighty."  Instead  of 
these,  we  have  the  visage  marred  more  than  the  sons  of  men, 
the  cross  of  Christ  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  the  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  the  marks  in  his  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Often  the  Apostle  St  Paul  has  been  described  as  a  person 
the  furthest  removed  from  enthusiasm  ;  incapable  of  spiritual 
illusion ;  by  his  natural  temperament  averse  to  -credulity  or 
superstition.  By  such  considerations  as  these  a  celebrated 
author  confesses  himself  to  have  been  converted  to  the  belief 
in  Christianity.  And  yet,  if  it  is  intended  to  reduce  St.  Paul 
to  the  type  of  what  is  termed  "  good  sense  "  in  the  present 
day,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  view  which  thus  describes 
him  is  but  partially  true.  Far  nearer  the  truth  is  that  other 
quaint  notion  of  a  modern  writer,  "  that  St.  Paul  was  the 
flnest  gentlenuui  that  ever  lived";  fi>r  no  man  had  nobler 
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forma  of  courtesy,  or  a  deeper  r^ard  fbr  the  feelingB  of  othei^ 
But  "good  sense"  is  a.  term  not  well  adapted  to  express 
either  the  individual,  or  the  age  and  country  in  which  he 
lived.  He  who  wrought  miracles,  who  had  handkerchiefs 
carried  to  him  from  the  sick,  who  spake  with  tongues  more 
than  they  all,  who  lived  amid  Galons  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord,  who  did  not  appeal  to  the  Gospel  as  a  thing  long  set- 
tled, but,  himself,  saw  the  process  of  revelation  actoally  gtung 
on  before  his  eyes,  and  communicated  it  to  his  fellow-men, 
could  never  have  been  such  an  one  as  ourselves.  Nor  cao 
wo  pretend  to  estimate  whether,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  he  was  capable  of  weighing  evidence ;  or  how  fai  he 
would  havo  attempted  to  sever  between  the  workings  of  his 
own  mind  and  the  Spirit  which  was  imparted  to  him. 

What  bos  given  rise  to  tMs  conception  of  the  Apostle's 
character  bos  been  the  circumstance,  that  with  what  the  world 
terms  mysticism  and  enthusiasm  are  tmited  a  singular  pru- 
dence and  moderation^  and  a  perfect  humanity,  searching  the 
feelings  and  knowing  the  hearts  of  all  men.  "  I  become  all 
things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  win  some  " ;  not  only,  we  may 
believe,  as  a  sort  of  accommodation,  but  as  the  expression 
of  the  natural  compassion  and  love  which  he  felt  for  them. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  took  any  in- 
terest in  the  daily  life  of  men,  in  the  great  events  which  were 
be&lling  the  Boman  Empire,  or  in  the  temporal  fortunes  of 
the  Jewish  people.  But  when  they  came  before  him  as  un- 
ners,  lying  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  God's  wrath,  igno- 
rant of  the  mystery  that  was  being  revealed  before  their  eye^ 
then  his  love  was  quickened  for  them,  then  they  seemed  to 
him  as  his  kindred  and  brethiren  ;  there  was  no  sacrifice  too 
great  for  him  to  moke ;  he  was  willing  to  die  with  Christ, 
yea,  even  to  be  accursed  from  Him,  that  he  might "  save  some 
of  them." 

Mysticism,  or  enthusiasm,  or  intense  benevolence  and  phi- 
lanthropy, seem  to  us,  as  they  commonly  are,  at  variance  with 
worldly  prudence  and  moderation.  But  in  the  Apostle  these 
different  and  contrasted  qualities  are  mingled  and  harmonised. 
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The  molher  watching  over  the  life  of  her  child  has  all  her 
faculties  aroused  and  stimulated;  she  knows  almost  hj  in- 
stinct how  to  say  or  do  tbo  right  thing  at  the  right  time ;  she 
regards  his  faults  with  mingled  love  and  sorrow.  So,  in  the 
Apostle,  we  seem  to  trace  a  sort  of  refinement  or  nicety  of 
feeling,  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  souls  of  men.  All  his 
knowledge  of  mankind  ehows  itself  fbr  their  sakcs;  and  yel 
not  that  knowledge  of  mankind  which  comes  from  without,  re- 
vealing itself  by  experience  of  men  and  manners,  by  taking  a 
part  in  events,  hy  the  insensible  course  of  years  making  us 
Icarn  from  what  wc  have  seen  and  suffered.  There  is  another 
experience  that  comes  &bm  within,  which  begins  with  the 
knowledge  of  self,  with  the  consciousnesa  of  our  own  weak- 
ness and  infirmities  ;  which  is  continued  in  love  to  others,  and 
in  works  of  good  to  them ;  which  grows  by  singleness  and 
simplicity  of  heart.  Love  becomes  the  interpreter  of  how 
men  think,  and  feel,  and  act,  and  supplies  the  plac«  of,  or 
passes  into,  a  worldly  prudence  wiser  than  the  prudence  of  t!us 
world.    Such  is  the  worldly  prudence  of  St.  PauL 

Once  more :  there  is  in  the  Apostle,  not  only  prudence  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  a  kind  of  subtilty  of  moderation, 
which  considera  every  conceivable  case,  and  balances  one 
with  another  ;  in  the  last  resort  giving  no  rale,  but  allowing 
all  to  be  superseded  by  a  more  general  principle.  An  in- 
stance of  this  subtile  moderation  is  his  determination,  or  rather 
omission,  to  determine  the  question  of  meats  and  drinks,  which 
he  first  regards  as  indifferent,  secondly,  as  depending  on  men's 
own  consdence,  and  this  again  as  limited  by  the  consciences 
of  others,  and  lastly  resolves  all  these  finer  precepts  into  the 
general  principle,  "  Whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God."  The  same  qualification  of  ono  prindple  by  another 
recurs  again  in  hb  rales  respecting  marriage.  First,  "  do  not 
marry  unbelievers,"  and  "let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her 
husband."  But  if  you  are  married,  and  the  unbeliever  is  wil- 
ling to  remain,  then  the  spirit  of  the  second  precept  must 
prevail  over  the  first.  Only  in  an  extreme  case,  where  both 
parties  are  willing  to  dissolve  the  ^e,  the  first  prindple  in  turn 
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tnxy  again  supersede  the  second.  It  maj  be  >^d  ia  the  odb 
caae,  "  Your  children  are  hoXj  " ;  in  the  other,  **  What  Imoweat 
thou,  O  wife,  if  thou  Bhalt  save  thy  hiuband  ?  "  In  «  etmilar 
spirit  he  withdraws  his  censure  on  the  incestuoua  pereoD,  leat 
Euch  an  one,  criminal  as  he  waa,  shAuld  be  swallowed  op  with 
oYcnnuch  Borrow.  There  is  a  reli^oa  aspect  of  either  coone 
of  conduct,  and  either  may  .be  ri^t  under  given  drcmn- 
alanccs.  So  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  admit  of  bong  re< 
gardcd  almost  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  reference  (o  our 
duties  towards  their  rulers  ;  and  yet  touching  the  going  to  law 
before  unbelievers,  we  are  to  think  rather  of  that  other  king- 
dom  in  which  we  shall  judge  angeU. 

The  Gospel,  it  has  been  often  rcnuirkcd,  lays  down  prind- 
ples  rather  than  rales.  The  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  which  seem .  to  be  exceptions  to  this  statement,  are  ex- 
ceptions in  appearance  rather  tlian  reality.  They  are  relatire 
to  tlie  drc-jmstances  of  those  whom  he  is  addressing.  He 
who  became  "  all  things  to  all  men,"  would  have  been  the  last 
to  insist  on  temporal^  regulations  for  his  converts  being  made 
the  rule  of  Christian  life  in  all  ages.  Hi^  manner  of  church 
government  was  the  very  reverse  of  an  immutable  and  un- 
bending law.  In  all  his  instructions  to  the  churches,  the 
Apostle  is  ever  with  them,  and  seems  to  follow  in  his  mind's 
eye  their  working  and  effect ;  whither  his  Epistles  go,  ho 
goes  in  thought ;  absent,  in  his  own-  language,  in  the  body, 
but  present  in  spirit.  What  he  says  to  the  chnrches,  be 
seems  to  make  them  say ;  what  he  directs  them  to  do,  they 
are  to  do  in  that  common  spirit  in  which  they  are  united  with 
him ;  if  they  live,  he  lives ;  Ume  and  distance  never  snap 
the  cord  of  synipathy.  His  government  of  them  is  a  sort  of 
communion  with  them ;  a  receiving  of  their  feelings  and  a 
pouring  forth  of  his  own,  hanlly  ever  bore  command ;  a  spirit 
which  he  seeks  to  infuse  into  them,  not  a  law  by  which  he 
rules  them. 

Great  men  ore  sometimes  said  to  possess  the  power  of  com- 
mand, but  not  the  power  of  entering  into  the  feelings  of  others. 
They  have  no  fear  of  their  fellows,  but  neither  are  they  al- 
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ways  capable  of  iminedlBtel;  impressmg  them,  or  of  perceir- 
iDg  the  impression  which  their  words  or  Bcdona  make  upon 
them.  Often  they  live  in  a  kind  of  solitude,  on  which  other 
men  do  not  venture  to  intrade ;  patting  ibrth  their  Btrengib  on 
particular  occasions,  careless  or  abstracted  about  the  duly 
concerns  of  life.  Such  was  not  the  greatness  of  the  Apostle 
St  Paul ;  not  only  in  the  sense  in  which  he  says  that  "  he 
could  do  all  things  through  Christ,"  bnt  in  a  more  eaithly  and 
human  one,  was  it  true  that  his  strength  was  his  weakness,  and 
his  weakness  his  strength.  His  dependence  on  others  was  in 
part  also  the  source  of  his  influence  over  them.  His  natural 
character  was  the  type  of  that  communion  of  the  Spirit  which 
he  preached  ;  the  meanness  of  appearance  which  he  attributes 
to  himself,  the  image  of  that  contrast  which  the  Gospel  pre- 
sents to  human  greatness.  Glorying  and  humiliation,  life  and 
death,  a  Tision  of  angels  strengthening  him,  the  "  thorn  in  the 
flesh  "  rebuking  him,  the  greatest  tenderness  not  without  stem< 
ness,  sorrows  above  measure,  consolations  above  measure,  are 
some  of  the  contradictions  which  were  reconciled  in  the  sams 
man.  The  centre  in  which  things  so  strange  met  and  moved 
was  the  cross  of  Christ,  "whose  marks  in  his  body  he  bore"; 
what  was  "  behind  of  whose  afflictions  "  he  rejoiced  to  fill  up. 
Let  us  look  once  more,  a  little  closer,  at  that  "  visage  marred  " 
in  lus  Master's  service.  A  poor  decrepit  being,  afflicted  per- 
haps with  paky,  certwnly  with  some  bodily  defect,  —  led  out 
of  prison  between  Roman  soldiers,  probably  at  times  faltering 
in  his  speech,  the  creature,  as  he  seemed  to  spectators,  of  ner- 
vous sensibili^, — yearning,  almost  with  a  sort  of  fondness,  to 
save  the  souls  of  those  whom  he  saw  around  him,  —  spoke  a 
few  eloquent  words  in  tiie  cause  of  Christian  truth,  at  which 
kings  were  awed,  telling  the  tale  of  his  own  conversion  with 
such  simple  pathos,  that  after  ages  have  hardly  heard  the 
like. 

Such  is  the  image,  not  which  Christoan  art  has  delighted  to 
consecrate,  but  which  the  Apostie  has  left  in  his  own  writings 
of  himself;  an  image  of  true  wisdom,  and  nobleness,  and  af- 
fection, but  of  a  wisdom  unlike  the  wisdom  of  this  world ;  of 
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ft  nobleness  which  mtut  not  be  tnuufenned  into  that  of  the 
heroes  of  tbo  world ;  an  affection  whicli  seemed  to  be  as 
strong  and  aa  individual  towards  all  mankind,  as  other  men 
are  capable  of  feeling  towards  a  aiD^e  persML 


ST.  PAUL  AND  THE  TWELVE. 

Bt  BEMJAJQN  jowett. 


The  narmtive  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  suggests  on  inquiry,  which  lies  &t  the  foundation  of 
all  inquiries  into  the  histoi;  of  the  earljr  Church;  "In  what 
relation  did  St.  Paul  stand  to  the  Apostles  at  Jenisalem  P " 
To  which  inquiry  three  answers  may  be  given:  (1.)  the 
answer  which  identifies  the  preaching  of  Sl  Paul  and  the 
Twelve ;  or,  (2.)  which  opposes  them ;  or,  (3.)  which,  without 
absolutely  either  identifying  or  opposing  them,  allows  for  im- 
portant differences  arising  from  variety  of  external  circum- 
stances and  of  individual  character.  The  first  answer  is  that 
which  would  be  gathered  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
which  presents  only  the  picture  of  an  unbroken  unity  j  a 
view  to  which  the  Church  in  after  ages  naturally  inclined, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  be  caricatured  in  the  explanaUon 
of  Chrysoslom  and  Jerome,  that  the  dispute  between  the 
Apostles  at  Antioch  was  only  a  concerted  fiction.  Secondly, 
the  answer  which  would  be  supplied  by  the  Clementine  homi- 
lies, in  which  St.  Paul  sustauis  the  character  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  St.  Peter  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  such  an  answer 
as  would  probably  have  been  given  also  in  the  writings  (had 
they  been  preserved  to  us)  of  Marcion,  by  whom  St  Paul  in 
turn  was  magnified  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Twelve.  The 
tlurd  answer  is  that  which  we  believe  would  be  drawn  from 
«  careful  examination  of  the  E[Hstlea  of  St.  Paul  himself,  the 
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011I7  contemponuj  documents :  "  SepBration  not  oppositioii, 
antngonum  of  tlie  followers  rather  than  of  the  leaders,  pei^ 
Eonal  antipallij  of  the  Judaizcrs  to  St  Paul  rather  than  of 
St.  Paul  to  ihc  Twelve." 

Tlic  inquiry  to  irhich  these  three  answers  have  been  given, 
unavoidably  run!;  up  iuto  the  more  general  question  of  the 
relation  of  Ihc  Gospel  of  the  circumcision  and  the  tmcircum- 
ci^ion,  and  of  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile.  If  in  the  second 
cenlury  these  dbtincliona  yet  Enrvived,  if  animosities  against 
St.  Paul  were  burning  still,  if  a  party  without  the  Church 
ranged  itself  under  his  name,  if  later  controversies  haye  any* 
thing  in  common  with  that  first  difference  of  drcumciuon  and 
nncircumcision,  if  In  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  history  we  find 
a  silence  respecting  the  person  and  an  absence  of  the  spirit 
of  St.  Paul,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these  facts  from  the 
record  of  the  Apostle  himself,  that  on  a  great  occasion  the  • 
other  Apostles  "  added  nothing  to  him  " ;  and  that  at  Antioch, 
which  was  more  peculiarly  his  own  sphere,  he  withstood  Peter 
to  the  face.  Wo  recognize  in  the  personal  narrattro  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  -the  germ  of  what  reappears  aftei<- 
wards  as  the  history  of  the  Church.  And  had  no  record  of 
either  kind  survived,  hod  there  been  no  hint  anywhere 
dropped  of  divisions  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve,  do 
memorial  exlont  of  Judaizing  heresies,  we  should  feel  that 
some  account  was  still  needed  of  the  manner  in  which  circum- 
dsion  became  nncircumcliiion,  and  the  Jew  was  lost  in  the 
Gentile.  Probably  we  might  conjecture  not  in  all  places  with 
equal  readiness,  nor  equally  ailer  and  before  the  destrnctioa 
of  Jerusalem  or  the  revolt  under  Adrian,  nor  without  impart- 
ing many  elements  of  Ilie  Law  to  the  Gospel,  nor,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  laws  of  human  nature,  without  some 
violence  of  party  and  opinion. 

Events  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind are  not  always  seen  to  bo  important,  until  the  lime  for 
preserving  them  is  past  They  have  vanished  into  outline, 
and  the  details  are  filled  up  by  the  imagination  or  by  the 
feelings  of  a  later  generation.    This  is  espeeiallj  the  case 
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irith  sucb  events  as  stand  in  no  relation  to  the  public  life  of 
iLc  time.  Events  of  this  kind,  the  most  fruitful  in  results, 
may  disappear  themaelves  as  though  they  had  never  been  j 
they  may  also  be  magnified  by  present  interests  into  false  and 
txaggerated  proportions.  "Who  can  tell  what  went  on  in  a 
"  large  upper  room  "  about  (he  year  40  ?  which  may,  never- 
theless have  had  vital  consequences  for  the  history  of  the 
world  and  the  Church.  AUusioDS  in  contemporary  writings 
will  be  often  insufficient  to  retain  the  true  meaning  of  institu- 
tions or  events,  or  to  dispel  the  errors  that  may  distort  or 
cover  them.  And  the  events  which  of  all  others  are  least 
likely  to  preserve  their  real  aspect,  —  most  subject  lo  be  foi^ 
gotten  on  the  one  band,  or  to  be  exaggerated  on  the  other,  — 
the  most  liable  to  be  perverted,  the  least  possible  to  read 
aright  even  in  contemporary  writings,  —  are  the  differences  of 
'  the  first  teachers  of  a  religion,  when  they  leave  no  permanent 
impress  on  its  after  history. 

These  are  the  reasons  why,  'on  such  a  subject  as  the  one 
we  are  considering,  so  mach  is  lefl  for  speculation  and  for 
conjecture  i  why  the  result  of  so  many  books  is  so  small; 
why  there  is  so  much  criticism,  and  so  little  history,  Not 
only  are  the  materials  slender,  but  the  light  by  which  they 
are  seen  is  feeble ;  and  hence  the  new  combinations  and  con- 
Btnictiona  of  them  are  necessarily  uncertain.  They  cannot 
be  left  to  lie  flat  upon  the  page  of  Scripture ;  least  of  all  can 
they  be  put  together  on  the  pattern  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
Church  history,  like  other  history,  may  be  made  by  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  mind  to  acquire  a  deceitful  unity  ;  it  may 
gather  to  itself  form  and  feature ;  it  may  convey  a  harmo- 
nious impression,  which,  from  its  mere  internal  consistency,  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  The  philosophy  of  history  readily  weaves 
the  tangle,  developing  the  growth  of  ideas  and  coonectiiiff 
together  causes  and  effects ;  but  the  unity  which  it  creates  is 
only  artificial.  Some  other  combination  may  be  equally 
possible.  Tradition,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  natural  unity; 
but  it  is  the  unity  of  idea,  which  a  later  age  gives  to  the  past. 
It  tells  not  what  a  former  generation  was,  but  what  an  after 
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one  thought  it  should  have  been.  Many  things  came  to  hfjtd 
in  the  second  century,  which  were  unknown  in  the  first  StiH 
more  in  the  third,  that  were  unknown  in  the  second.  We 
turn  from  *'  this  idol  of  the  temple  "  to  our  earliest  materials, 
the  least  hint  in  which,  slender  as  thej  are,  will  be  often  of 
more  value  than  all  later  traditions  put  together. 

Many  causes  combine  to  produce  a  singular  illusion  in 
reference  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic  age.  There  is  the 
universal  temptation  to  look  back  to  a  time  when  human 
nature  was  better  than  it  is,  when  virtue  and  brotherly  love 
were  not  an  ideal  only,  but  had  an  actual  habitation  on  the 
earth  among  men.  The  times  of  the  Apostles  are  the  golden 
age  of  the  Church,  in  which,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing,  it  seems  to  come  from  the  hands  of  its  Divine 
Author,  —  the  New  Jerusalem  descending  from  heaven,  ar- 
rayed in  a  portion  of  that  glory  with  which  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles  clothed  it.  Such  is  the  idea  which  we  instinctively 
form  of  the  primitive  Church,  prior  to  any  examination  of 
the  New  Testament;  an  idea  which  is  with  difficulty  laid 
aside  in  the  face  of  the  plainest  facts.  The  misconception  is 
further  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  modem  times 
even  more  than  in  ancient,  we  liave  made  the  first  century 
the  battle-field  of  our  controversies ;  instead  of  asking  what 
was  right,  or  true,  or  probable,  what  was  the  spirit  or  mind  of 
Christ,  we  have  constantly  repeated  the  question,  "  What  was 
the  belief,  constitution,  practice,  of  the  primitive  Church?" — 
a  question  which  we  had,  in  reality,  the  smallest  materials  for 
answering,  and  which  we  had,  therefore,  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion to  answer  according  to  our  previous  conception.  The 
vacant  space  was  in  some  way  to  be  filled  up.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  natural  than  that  it  should  be  filled  up  with  the 
features  of  the  third  century  ?  If  we  analyze  closely  what 
is  the  origin  of  many  familiar  conceptions  respecting  the 
Apostolic  Church,  we  shall  find  that  they  consist  of  a  sort  of 
ideal,  clothed  in  some  of  the  externals  of  Tertullian  or  of 
Augustine,  and  conforming,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  use 
and  practice  of  our  own  time. 
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Tha  slighleet  knowledgo  of  bnman  nature  is  fluffldent  to 
assure  us,  that  in  the  primitiTe  Church  there  must  have 
existed  all  the  varieties  of  practice,  belief,  speculation,  doc- 
trine, which  the  different  circumstances  of  the  converts,  anti 
the  different  natures  of  men  acting  on  those  circumslances, 
would  be  likely  to  produce.  The  least  examination  cf  the 
Epistles  is  sufficient  to  show,  not  only  what  most  have  been, 
but  what  was.  Even  the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  fol- 
lowers did  not  work  t^^ther  in  the  spirit  of  an  order;  but 
like  meit  of  strongly  marked  individual  character,  going  bj 
different  roads  to  what  did  not  always  prove  to  be  a  common 
end.  Kot  to  anticipate  the  great  division  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak,  Paul,  and  Barnabas,  and  ApolloB,  and  even 
Priscilla  and  AquIIa,  seem  to  have  their  separate  spheres  of 
hbor  and  ways  of  acting ;  and  a  similar  difference,  though 
slightly  marked,  is  observable  in  the  relation  of  St.  Peter  to 
St  James.  When  the  Apostles  were  withdrawn,  the  differ- 
ences which  had  commenced  during  their  lifetime  were  not 
likely  to  disappear ;  in  all  that  conflict  of  opinions,  philoso- 
phies, religions,  nices,  they  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  have 
found  food,  and  gathered  strength. 

Leaving  such  general  speculations,  wo  will  now  go  back 
to  the  subject  out  of  which  they  arose,  —  the  difference  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  Twelve,  "  the  little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,"  the  sign  of  that  greater  difference  which  spread 
itself  over  the  face  of  the  Church  and  the  world. 

The  narrative  of  this  difference  is  contained  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  Aposlle  be^ns 
by  asserting  bis  Divine  commissioQ  and  independence  of 
human  authority,  with  an  emphasis  which  implies  that  this 
could  not  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Judaidng  Chris- 
tians. After  a  few  sharp  words  of  remonstrance,  ho  touches 
on  such  points  in  his  personal  history  as  tended  to  show  that 
he  had  no  connection  with  the  Twelve.  It  was  not  by  their 
ministry  that  be  was  converied  ;  and  after  his  conversion,  he 
bad  seen  them  only  twice  ;  once  for  so  short  a  time  that  he 
was  unknown  by  face  to  the  churches  of  Judiea  ■,  on  the  latter 
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of  tlio  two  occasions,  tboj'  had  "  added  nothing  to  him  '  iu  i 
conference  About  circumdsion,  Ailcrwards,  at  Antiodi,  whei 
I'l'iiT  slkDwiil  a  diApo:<ition  partLiIlj  to  relnice  his  steps,  al 
the  iiisii<;iiiion  of  certain  nho  cnmc  from  James,  he  wilh^tooii 
him  to  (lie  f:iee,  nnil  rebuked  his  inconsistenej',  even  thougl: 
hi^  lu'lpcr.  Itiinmlins,  niid  nil  the  other  Jcwb,  were  againsl 
liini.  Tbc  rcnson  for  nnirnling  all  this  is  to  show,  not  ho* 
nearly  the  Apostle  ngrceil  with  the  T^'elve,  hut  how  enlirelj 
he  ninintnineil  liis  grotmd,  meeting  them  on  terms  of  free- 
dom and  eqiiatily. 

There  arc  features  in  this  naTTOlive  which  indicate  a  hostile, 
(M  there  arc  otlier  fenturcs  which  also  indicate  n  fricndlj, 
benring  in  tlic  two  parties  who  are  here  gpolten  of.  Among 
tlic  fiKt  may  be  classed  the  mention  of  false  brethren,  "  who 
came  in  to  spy  out  our  liberty  in  Christ  Jesus."  Were  thej 
Jews  or  Christians  ?  and  how  cnmo  fhey  to  be  present  if  the 
Apoiitlea  nt  Jerusalem  could  Imve  prevented  tbem?  Hie 
numl>er  of  them  seems  to  indicnic  that  thero  was  no  strong 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  Jews  and  Cluistians  at  Jeru- 
snien) ;  and  from  the  tone  of  the  nnrratiro  we  can  hardly 
avoid  drawing  the  conclusion,  that  the  other  Apostles  scarcely 
resintcil  them,  but  left  the  bnlllc  to  be  fouglit  by  St.  FauL 
Tlie  second  point  whiL-li  lea<ls  to  the  unfaTombIc  inference  ii 
the  manner  in  which  the  Apostles  of  Jerusalem  ore  spoken 
of,  —  "those  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat,  whalEoevcr  Ihey 
were,  it  niaketh  no  matter  to  me  "  ;  o!  doKovn-cc  tiiai  n,  v.  6, 
who  arc  ^hown  by  the  form  of  the  sentence  to  be  tho  some  as 
ol  toitovt'Tit  (TTvXcK  iiKu,  in  v.  9.  Thirdly,  the  distinction  of 
the  Gospels  of  the  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  wliich 
was  not  merely  one  of  places,  but  in  some  degree  of  doctrine 
also.  Fourthly,  the  use  of  the  words  (Otrdnpiait)  "  hypocrisy," 
and  (tariywfffunt)  "  condemned,"  in  reference  to  Peter'a 
conduct;  and,  lastly,  in  v,  12,  the  mention  of  certain  who 
cnmc  from  James,  under  whose  influence  the  Apostle  sup- 
posed I'eler  to  luive  acted ;  which  raises  the  suspicion  of  a 
regular  opposition  to  St.  Paul,  acting  in'  concert  with  the 
beads  of  the  Church  at  Jcmsalem.     In  the  end,  the  other 
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Apostlea  were  detenniDed  by  the  fiict,  tlikt  a  Church  had 
grown  up  external  to  them,  which  was  its  own  witness. 

Yet  in  this  very  passage  there  are  also  kindlier  features, 
which  restore  ns  more  nearly  to  our  previous  conception  of 
the  AposloUc  Church.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion here,  any  more  than  elsewhere  in  the  Epistles,  of  aa 
open  schbm  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve,  which,  had  it 
existed,  could  not  have  failed  to  appear.  Secondly,  the 
differences  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  from  receiving,  t/t  the  Apostle  from  giving,  the 
alms  of  the  Gentiles.  Lastly,  the  expression,  of  imtoivnt 
<uv(  ri,  "  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat,"  although  ironical,  is 
softened  by  what  follows,  oj  Sotoirm  frroi  otAm,  "who 
seemed  to  be  pillars,"  in  which  the  Apostle  expresses  the  real 
greatness  and  high  authority  of  the  Twelve  in  their  separate 
field  of  labor.  Singular  as  the  juxtaposition  is  of  the  false 
brethren,  the  Apostles  "  who  added  nothing  to  him,"  "  the 
persons  who  came  from  James,"  the  tone  of  the  passage,  aa 
well  aa  of  every  passage  in  which  they  are  named,  shows 
that  on  St.  Faul'a  part  there  could  have  been  no  personal 
antagonism  to  the  Twelve. 

But  not  to  anticipate  the  conclusion,  we  must  here  enter  on 
a  further  stage  of  the  same  inquiry,  the  evidence  supplied  by 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  other  portions  of  the-New  Tes- 
tament, on  the  subject  which  wc  are  considering.  Is  it  a 
mere  passing  incidental  drcumslance,  happening  for  once  in 
ibeir  lives,  that  the  Apostica  of  Jerusalem  and  St.  Paul  met 
and  had  a  partial  difference  ?  or  is  the  difierence  alluded  to, 
in  a  manner  so  unlike  the  violence  of  later  controversy, 
merely  an  indication  of  a  greater  and  more  radical  difference 
in  the  Church  iUelf,  f^lly  discernible  in  the  persons  of  ita 
leaders  ?  We  might  be  disposed  to  answer  "  yes  "  to  the  first 
altemodve,  were  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Galatians  all 
that  retmuned  to  us ;  we  are  compelled  to  say  "  yes  "  to  the 
second,  when  we  extend  our  view  to  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

Everywhere  in  the  Epistles  of  SL  Paul  and  in  the  Ads  of 
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ti)c  Apo^iloa,  wc  find  traces  of  sn  opposition  between  tbo 
Jew  and  GcDtilc,  tho  drcumcision  and  tbe  undrcumdakni. 
It  ill  tuiind,  not  only  in  tlio  Epbtle  to  tlio  Golatians,  but  in  a 
Knrc<r1j-  Icifs  uggnivatcd  foim  in  tho  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthiiin?,  Eoftencd,  indeed,  in  the  Epbtle  to  the  Bomans, 
and  3'ut  diEtinctl/  traceable  in  tho  Bpistle  to  (he  Fhilippions ; 
the  i>»rty  of  the  circumcision  appearing  to  triumph  in  A^ia, 
nt  the  very  close  of  lliQ  Apostle'^  life,  in  tho  second  Epistle 
to  Timothy.  In  all  lliese  EpLstles  we  hare  proofs  of  a  reac- 
tion lo  Judiusm,  but,  though  tliey  are  addressed  to  churches 
i^iefly  of  Gentile  origin,  uerer  of  a  reaction  to  heathenism. 
Could  this  huve  been  iho  case,  unless  within  (he  Chnrch  itself 
there  had  been  a  Jewish  party  urging  upon  tbo  Diembcrs  of 
tlio  Church  the  performance  of  a  rite  repulsive  in  itself,  if 
noi  as  necessary  lo  salvation,  nt  any  rale  as  a  counsel  of  per^ 
fection,  seeking  to  make  them,  in  Jewish  language,  not  merely 
proselytes  of  the  gate,  but  proselytes  of  righteousness  ?  What, 
if  not  this,  is  the  reverse  side  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul? 
that  is  to  say,  tho  niotires,  object,  or  basis  of  teaching  of  bis 
opponents,  wlio  came  with  "  epistles  of  commendation  "  to  tho 
church  of  Corinth,  2  Cor.  iii.  1 ;  who  profess  themselves  "  to 
he  Christ's  "  in  a  special  sense,  2  Cor.  x.  7 ;  who  say  they 
arc  of  A[>ollos,  or  Cephas,  or  Christ,  1  Cor.  i.  12 ;  or  James, 
Gal.  ii.  12  ;  who  preach  Christ  of  contention,  l*hiL  i.  15,  17  ; 
who  deny  St.  Paul's  authority,  1  Cor.  ix.  I,  Gal.  iv.  16;  who 
slander  his  life,  1  Cor.  ix.  3,  7.  We  meet  these  persons  at 
every  turn.  Are  they  the  Mime,  or  dificrent?  Are  they 
mere  chance  opponents  ?  or  do  Ibey  represent  to  us  one  spirit 
.  one  mission,  one  dclerminalion  lo  root  out  the  Apostle  and  his 
doctrine  from  the  Christian  Church? 

Nothing  but  the  fragmentary  character  of  Si.  Panl's  writ- 
ings would  conceal  from  us  (he  fact,  that  here  was  a  concerted 
and  continuous  opposition.  The  same  features  recur,  the 
same  spirit  breathes,  the  same  accusations  are  repeated 
against  the  Apostle.  Of  going  bock  to  dumb  idols  there  is 
never  a  word ;  it  is  not  that  sort  of  return  which  Paul  fean, 
but  the  enforcement  of  circumcisioo,  the  observattce  of  days 
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and  weeks,  the  lou  of  the  freedom  of  the  GrospeL  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  proved,  that  St.  Paul  everywhere  and  at  aH  times 
met  with  oppoeition;  it  is  equally  evident  on  the  surface  of 
tlic  Epistles,  that  this  opposition  chiefly  proceeded  frwn  Ju< 
(luzing  Christians.  Slill  the  qoestioD  recurs,  In  what  reht- 
tion  did  its  leaders  stand  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem?  Be- 
fore atiempting  to  answer  this  question  finaUy,  we  must  pame 
a  moment  to  collect  in  one  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

That  from  the  beginning  the  elements  of  a  divi«0D  existed 
in  the  Christian  Church  is  clear  from  the  murmuring  of  the 
Grecians  against  the  Hebrews  for  the  neglect  of  their  widows 
in  the  daily  ministration,  which  led  to  the  appoinlment  of  the 
seven  deacons.  Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  have  pre-existed 
In  the  Jewish  and  Gientile  world;  many  "schoolmasteis" 
were  bringing  men  to  Christ,  and  the  past  history  of  man, 
then  as  now,  seemed  occasionally  to  reawaken  in  the  feelings 
of  individuals.  A  Urst  epoch  io  the  history  of  the  division  is 
marked  by  the  death  of  Stephen,  which  scattered  a  portion 
of  the  Church,  whom  the  very  circumstance  of  their  persecu- 
tion, as  well  as  their  dispersion  in  foreign  countries,  would 
tend  to  aUenate  from  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  A 
second  epoch  is  distmguished  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul 
at  Antioch ;  immediately  after  which  we  are  informed  that 
the  disciples  were  Gr^t  called  Chrbtlans.  Then  follows  the 
Council,  the  more  exact  account  of  which  is  supplied  by  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  which,  however,  one  point  is 
added  in  the  nairalive  of  the  Acts,  —  the  mention  of  certain 
who  came  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  saying,  "  Except  ye  . 
he  circumcised,  ye  cannot  be  saved."  Passing  onwards  a 
Uttle,  we  arrive  at  the  address  of  St  Paul  to  the  elders  of 
the  church  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  29,  30),  which  seems  to 
allude  to  the  same  alienation  from  himself  which  had  actually 
taken  place  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Tunothy  (2  Tim.  L  15). 
At  length  we  come  to  St.  Paul's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
and  his  iuterview  with  James,  which  was  the  occasion  oa 
whidi,  by  the  advice  of  James,  he  took  ft  tow  upon  him,  in 
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hope  of  calming  the  apprehensions  of  the  multitude  of  ^  Che 
many  thousand  Jews  who  belieTed  and  were  all  zealous  for 
the  law/'  in  which  passage  express  reference  is  made  to  the 
decree  of  the  CounciL  These  leadmg  facts  are  interspersed 
with  slighter  allusions,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  as 
unimportant.  Such  arc  the  words,  ''.  Of  the  rest  durst  no 
man  join  himself  to  them,^  indicating  the  way  of  life  of  the 
Apostles ;  ^  A  great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient 
unto  the  faith,"  vi.  7  ;  "  Thej  that  were  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  persecution  of  Stephen,  preached  the  word  to  Jews  only," 
Tiii.  4 ;  the  priority  attributed  to  James  in  Acts  xiL  17,  ^  Gio 
show  these  things  to  James  and  the  brethren  " ;  the  mention 
of  the  alms  brought  by  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar,  xi.  29.  Such  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  Acts  (xxiii.  C)  is  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul  tliat  he 
is  a  Pharisee.  Nor  is  it  without  significance,  that,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  no 
reference  is  made  to  the  command  of  the  Gospels,  "  Go  and 
baptize  all  nations,"  nor  to  the  intercourse  of  Peter  with  Cor- 
nelius ;  and  that  nowhere  are  the  other  Apostles  described  as 
at  yariance  with  the  Jewish  Christians;  nor  in  the  whole 
later  history  of  the  Acts  as  suffering  persecution  from  the 
Jews,  or  as  taking  any  share  in  the  persecution  of  St.  Paul. 
Now,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  us, 
what  shall  we  say  in  reply  to  the  question  from  which  we 
digressed  ?  What  was  the  relation  of  the  Judaizing  Chris- 
tians to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  ?  Did  those  who  renuuned 
behind  in  the  Church  regard  the  death  of  the  martyr  Stephen 
with  the  same  feelings  as  those  who  were  scattered  abroad  ? 
Were  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  one  in  heart  with  the  breth- 
ren at  Antioch  ?  Were  the  teachers  who  came  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Antioch,  saying,  "Except  ye  be  circumcised,  ye 
cannot  be  saved,"  commissioned  by  the  Twelve  ?  Were  the 
Twelve  absolutely  at  one  among  themselves  ?  Are  the  com- 
mendatory epistles  spoken  of  in  the  Epbtle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, to  be  ascribed  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem?  Can 
"the  grievous  wolves,"  whose  entrance  into  the  Church  of 
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Ephcsiis  the  Apostle  foresaw,  be  other  than  the  Juduzing 
tcBchcra  ?  Lastly,  Were  the  multitude  of  believing  Jbwb, 
zealous  for  the  law,  and  qoickeaed  in  their  seal  for  it  hy  the 
very  sight  of  St.  Fatil,  engaged  in  the  tumult  which  follows? 
These  arc  difierent  ways  of  stoUng  the  same  question,  or  eub- 
ordinate  questions  connected  with  it,  which  of  themselves 
assist  in  supplying  an  answer. 

If  we  conceive  of  the  Apostles  as  exerdung  a  strict  and 
defioite  authority  over  the  multitude  c^  their  converts,  living 
heads  of  the  Church  as  they  might  be  termed,  Peter  or 
James  of  the  circumnsion,  and  Paul  of  the  uncircumduon, 
it  would  be  hard  to  avoid  contiecUng  them  with  the  acts  of 
their  followers.  One  would  think  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  concordat,  they  should  have  "  delivered  over 
to  Satan  "  the  opponents  of  SL  Paul,  rather  than  have  lived  in 
communion  and  company  with  them.  To  hold  out  the  right 
hand  of  fellowslup  to  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  yet  secretly  to 
support  or  not  to  discountenance  those  who  <^posed  tbem, 
would  be  little  short  of  treachery  to  their  coromoo  Master, 
especially  when  we  observe  how  strongly  the  Judtuzers  are 
characterized  by  St.  Paul  as  the  false  brethren  who  came  in 
unaware.'!,  the  false  Apostles  transfornung  themselves  into 
Apostles  of  Christ,  "  grievous  wolves  entering  in,"  &c  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  St.  Paid  treats  his  Judaizbg  antagonists, 
and  the  gentleness  or  silence  which  ho  never  foils  to  preserve 
towards  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem. 

Yet  it  may  bo  quesdoned  whether  the  whole  difficulty  does 
not  arise  from  a  false  conception  of  the  authority  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  the  early  Church.  Although  the  first  teachers  of  the 
word  of  Christ,  they  wero  not  the  acknowledged  rulers  of  ibe 
Catholic  Church ;  they  were  its  prophets,  not  its  bishops. 
The  infiueuce  which  they  ezerdsed  was  personal  rather  than 
offiraal,  derived  doubtless  from  their  having  seen  the  Lord, 
and  the  fact  of  their  appointment  by  himself,  yet  confined 
also  to  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere ;  it  was  exercised  in 
places  in  which  they  were,  but  hardly  extended  to  places 
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vhere  they  were  not.  The  Gospel  grew  np  arooDd  tboa, 
thcj  could  not  tell  how ;  nod  the  spirit  which  their  preacJung 
awakened  soon  passed  out  of  their  control.  Thej  Beemed  do 
longer  to  be  tljc  prime  movers,  but  ratlier  the  Bpectaton  of 
the  work  of  God  wliich  went  on  before  their  ejes.  lite 
thousands  of  Jows  that  beUeved  &Dd  were  zealoiu  for  the  law, 
n-ould  not  lay  aside  the  garb  of  Judaism  at  the  bidding  o[ 
James  or  I'etiir ;  the  false  teachers  of  Corinth  or  of  Ephesua 
would  not  have  been  less  likelj  to  gain  foUowers,  had  they 
been  excommunicated  by  them.  The  movement  which,  in 
twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Christ,  iiad  spread  so  widely 
oyer  (ho  eartli,  tliey  no  moro  eouglit  to  reduce  to  nde  and 
c(Hnpass>  It  was  out  of  their  power,  Ijeyond  their  reach,  ex- 
tending to  churches  which  had  no  coimection  with  themselves, 
of  the  circumstances  of  which  (hey  were  hardly  informed,  aod 
in  which,  therefore,  it  was  not  natural  that  they  should  intei^ 
fere  between  SL  Paul  and  his  opponents. 

The  moment  we  tlilnk  of  (he  Chureh,  not  as  an  eccleuao- 
tical  or  political  institution,  but  as  it  was  in  the  first  age,  a 
spiritual  body,  thtit  is  to  say,  a  body  partly  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  but  dependent  also  on  the  tempers  and  sympa- 
thies of  men,  and  swayed  (o  and  fro  by  religious  emotion,  the 
narrative  of  Scripture  seems  perfectly  trutiifal  and  naturnL 
When  the  waves  are  high,  wc  see  but  a  Utde  way  over  the 
ocean ;  the  very  intensity  of  religious  feeling  is  inconsistent 
with  a  uniform  level  of  church  government.  It  ia  not  a  r^n- 
lar  hierorcby,  but  "  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evan- 
gelists, others  pastors  and  teachers,"  who  grew  together  "  into 
the  body  of  Christ"  The  image  of  the  earlier  Church  that 
is  everywhere  presented  to  us  in  the  Episdes  implies  great 
freedom  of  individual  action.  ApoUos  and  Barnabas  were  not 
under  the  guidance  of  Paul ;  those  "  who  were  distinguished 
among  the  Apostles  before  him  "  could  iiardly  have  owned  his 
authority.  Nor  is  any  attempt  made  to  bring  the  difierent 
churches  under  a  common  system.  We  cannot  imagine  any 
bond  by  which  they  could  have  been  linked  together,  without 
an  order  of  dergy  or  form  of  church  government  oommoo  to 
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them  all ;  and  of  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Epistles  of  8t> 
Paid.  It  was  hard  to  keep  the  church  at  Corinth  at  oni^ 
with  itself;  bov  macb  harder  to  have  brought  other  churches 
into  union  with  it  I 

Of  this  fi  actuating  state  of  the  Chnrch,  which  was  not  yet 
addicted  to  any  one  rule,  we  find  an  indication  of  a  different 
kind  in  the  freedom,  almost  levity,  with  which  professing 
Christians  embraced  "  traditions  of  men."  Nothing  was  less 
like  the  attitude  of  the  church  of  Corinth  towards  the  Apos- 
tle, than  the  impUcit  belief  in  a  fiuth  "  once  delivered  to  the 
saints."  We  know  not  whether  Apollos  was  or  was  not  ft 
teacher  of  Alexandrian  learning  among  its  members,  or  what 
was  the  exact  niUure  of  "  the  party  of  Christ,"  1  Cor.  i.  12. 
That  Lcotlien  as  well  as  Jewish  elements  Imd  found  tbeir  way 
into  the  Church  is  indicated  by  the  false  "  wisdom,"  the  denial 
of  the  resurrection,  and  the  resort  to  the  idol's  temple.  In  the 
church  at  Colossce,  again,  somelhing  was  suspected  by  the 
Apostle,  which  is  dimly  seen  by  us,  and  seems  to  have  held 
on  intermediate  position  between  Judaism  and  heathenism ;  or 
rather  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  both.  It  was  wis- 
dom the  Greek  sought  after,  the  want  of  whidi  in  the  Gospel 
was  his  great  stumhUng-block,  which  he  was  most  likely, 
therefore,  to  intrude  upon  its  teaching.  The  tendency  of  the 
Jew  was  at  once  to  humanize  and  mysticize  it ;  be  could  never 
have  enough  of  wonders  ^l  Cor.  i.  22),  yet  was  unable  to 
onderstand  its  true  wonder,  "  the  cro^  of  Christ" 

Amid  sud)  fluctuation  and  variety  of  opinions  wc  con  im^< 
ine  Paul  and  ApoUos,  or  Paid  and  Peter,  preaching  side  by 
side  in  the  cburch  of  Corinth  or  of  Antioch,  like  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  in  the  lost  century,  or  Luther  and  Calvin  at  the 
Reformation,  with  a  sincere  reverence  for  each  other,  not 
abstaining  from  commenting  on  or  condemning  each  other's 
doctrine  or  practice,  and  yet  also  forgetting  their  differences 
in  their  conunon  zeal  to  save  tlte  souls  of  men.  Personal  re- 
gard is  quite  consistent  with  differences  of  religious  belief ; 
Bwae  of  which,  with  good  men,  are  a  kind  of  form,  belonging 
«xdy  to  their  outer  nature,  most  of  which,  as  we  hope,  exist 
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only  on  this  side  the  graye.  We  can  imagine  the  followers  of 
such  men  as  we  have  been  describing  incf^mble  of  acting  in 
their  noble  spirit,  with  a  feebler  sense  of  their  high  calling, 
and  a  stronger  one  of- their  points  of  disagreement;  losing 
the  great  principle  for  which  thej  were  alike  contending  in 
^oppositions  of  knowledge,"  in  prejudice  and  personalitj. 
And  lastly,  we  may  conceive  the  disciples  of  Wesley  or  of 
Wliitcfield  (for  of  the  Apostles  themselves  we  forbear  to 
move  the  question)  reacting  upon  their  masters,  and  drawing 
them  into  the  vicious  circle  of  controversy,  disuniting  them  in 
their  lives,  though  at  the  last  hour  incapable  of  making  a  sep- 
aration between  them. 

Of  such  a  nature  we  believe  the  differences  to  have  been 
which  separated  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve,  arising  in  some 
degree  from  differences  of  individual  character,  but  much 
more  from  their  followers,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  lives. 
They  were  differences  which  seldom  brought  them  into  con- 
tact, and  once  or  twice  only  into  collision ;  they  did  not  with 
logical  exactness  divide  the  world.  It  may  have  been,  **  I 
unto  the  heatlien,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision  " ;  and  yet 
St  Paul  may  have  felt  a  deep  respect  for  those  ^  that  seemed 
to  be  pillars,"  and  they  may  have  acknowledged  thankfully  the 
success  of  his  labors.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  agreement  of  the  Council,  the  terms  of  which  are  dif- 
ferently described  in  Galatians  ii.  and  Acts  xv.,  was  minutely 
observed  for  a  long  period  of  years.  The  freedcmi  which 
made  it  possible  that  the  differences  between  Jew  and  Gentile 
should  coexist,  made  it  impossible  that  the  Twelve  should 
always  be  able  to  control  their  followers,  and  unlikely  that 
they  themselves  should  wholly  abstain  from  showing  their 
sympathy  towards  those  who  seemed  to  be  joined  to  them  by 
the  ties  of  nationality.  A  party  in  the  church  of  Corinth 
sought  to  call  itself  by  their  name,  in  opposition  to  that  of  St. 
Paul :  it  was  they,  probably,  who  gave  "  the  epistles  of  oom^ 
mendation  "  to  those  who  taught  at  Corinth :  they,  or  at  least 
one  of  their  number,  sent  messengers  i^m  Jerusalem  to  An- 
tiochy  at  a  critical  moment,  in  the  diai^^ote  aboot  circomcisiQiL 
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Admitting  even  the  darkest  color  that  can  be  put  upon 
these  latter  facts,  still  the  absence  of  all  hostile  allusicHi  to  the 
Twelve  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  circumstance  of  the 
Jerusalem  church  being  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  other  circumstance  of  teachers  of  the  cir- 
cumcision being  among  the  companions  of  St.  Paul  in  his 
imprisonment  (Col.  iv.  10,  11),  the  appeal  to  the  witness 
and  example  of  the  other  Apostles  (1  Cor.  xv.  5,  bt.  5),  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  view  which  we  took  at  the  outset  of 
the  relation  c^  St.  Panl  to  the  Twelve :  "  Separation,  not 
oppoution,  antagonism  of  the  followers  rather  than  of  the 
leaders,  personal  antipathj  of  the  Judaizers  to  St.  Paul,  more 
than  of  St.  Panl  to  the  Judmzers."  Manj  things  must  have 
been  done  by  the  fitnaticism  of  professing  adherents,  of  which 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Twelve  to  approve,  —  which,  when 
separated  by  distance,  it  was  equaUy  impossible  for  thqm  to 
repress.  Even  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  eye  of  the  Apostles, 
though  it  may  he  uncertain  whether  "  the  multitude  zealous 
for  the  law "  were  the  same  or  partly  the  same  with  that 
which  was  engaged  in  the  tumult  agunst  St.  Paul,  it  is  plmn 
that  James  speaks  of  them  as  incapable  of  being  swayed  by 
his  authori^.  It  was  the  impossibility  of  exercising  this 
authority  that  justified  the  Twelve,  and  made  it  possible,  in 
spite  of  their  adherents,  that  they  should  remain  in  the  love 
of  their  common  Lord  towards  St.  PauL 

Regarding,  then,  the  whole  number  of  believers  in  Judtea,  in 
Greece,  in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  in  Asia,  as  a  sort  of  fluctuating 
mass,  of  whom  there  were  not  many  wise,  not  many  learned, 
not  all  governed  by  the  maxims  of  common  prudence,  needing 
many  times  to  have  the  way  of  God  expounded  to  them  more 
perfectly,  and,  from  their  imperfect  knowledge,  arrayed  against 
one  another,  subject  to  spiritual  impulses,  and  often  mingling 
with  the  truth  Jewish  and  sometimes  heathen  notions ;  we 
seem  to  see  the  Twelve  placed  on  nn  eminence  above  ihcm, 
and,  as  it  were,  apart  frran  them,  acting  upon  lliem  rather  than 
governing  them,  retired  from  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  labors, 
and  therefore  hardly  coming  into  conflict  with  him,  either  by 
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word  or  bj  letter.  They  led  a  life  Buch  aa  St.  James  is 
described  as  leading  by  Hegesippns,  "going  up  into  the 
temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,"  reTerenced  by  a  multitude  of 
foUowcrs  zealous  for  the  law,  themaelves,  lilce  Peter,  half 
conscious  of  B.  higher  truth,  aud  yet  by  their  veiy  position 
debarred  from  being  its  ministers.  Though  bearing  the  com- 
mon name  of  Christ,  it  was  not  by  accident,  bnt  by  agreement, 
that  they  were  led  to  tabor  in  different  spheres.  The  world, 
aa  we  might  sny,  was  wide  enough  for  them  both.  The  Apos- 
tle St.  Paul's  rule  is  not  to  intrude  upon  another  man's  labors, 
but  he  does  not  aim  at  confining  any  province  or  district  to 
himself  or  to  his  followers.  lie  makes  no  claim  to  be  the  Tib- 
bie head  of  any  section  of  the  Church,  but  only  the  servant  of 
Christ.  Even  the  hold  he  retiuns  over  his  own  converts  is 
precarious  and  tuicertmn.  The  idea  of  a  CathoUc  Church 
one  and  indivisible  throughout  the  earth  bad  not  as  yet  CfHne 
into  existence,  though  the  way  for  it  was  preparing  and  tite 
elements  out  of  which  it  arose  were  already  wot^ung. 

The  inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which  Sl  Paul  stood  to 
the  Twelve  runs  up  into  a  further  question  respecting  the 
Giospel  which  they  preached.  "  What  was  that  different 
form  or  aspect  of  Christian  truth  which  was  called  the  Gospel 
of  the  circumcision,  us  compared  with  that  of  the  uncircam- 
oisioD?"  Was  it  a  difference  of  doctrine  or  of  practice,  of 
belief  or  of  spirit  ?  Viewed  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  we  are 
almost  surprised  to  lind  into  how  small  a  compass  the  differ- 
ence reduces  itself.  So  St  Paul  himself  seems  to  have  felt, 
even  amid  his  strongest  denunciations  of  the  Judaizing  teach- 
ers. All  were  baptized  in  tlic  name  of  Christ,  with  whom 
the  Twelve  had  walked  while  he  was  upon  caith ;  whom  SL 
Paul,  equally  with  them,  liad  seen  with  the  spiritual  eye,  as 
"  one  born  out  of  due  time,"  It  was  the  same  Christ  whom 
they  preached  (there  was  no  dispute  about  this),  though  the 
manner  of  preaching  may  have  differed  with  difference  of 
natural  character  or  education,  or  the  different  manner  of  his 
revelation  to  them.  "  Other  foundaUon  could  no  man  lay,"  as 
the  Apostle  says  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  though  he  migjht 
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build  many  snpentrnctores.  It  was  not  "lutotber  Gospel," 
as  lie  iadignontlj  declarea  to  the  church  in  Gal&tin,  for  there 
was  not  and  could  not  be  another.  Or,  according  to  another 
nuinner  of  speaking  (2  Cor.  xi.  4),  it  was  etiU  Jesus,  though 
another  Jesus ;  and  the  spirit,  though  another  spirit.  In  the 
chorch  of  Rome,  as  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  Fbilippians, 
there  were  those  who  preached  Christ  of  contenticm,  in  which 
the  Apostle  nevertheless  rejoiced,  as  an  honor  to  the  name  of 
Christ.  That  in  the  Judaizing  teachers,  as  well  as  the  Apos- 
tles themselres,  St.  Paul  saw  at  Bay  tinia  true  thon^  mis- 
taken preachers  of  the  Word,  is  a  fact  of  great  sigtuficance  in 
reference  to  our  present  purpose.  The  cross  of  Cliriit  was 
peculiarly  the  symbol  of  St.  Paul,  yet  all  probably,  or  almost 
all,  looked  with  common  feelings  of  affectioa  to  Him  who  died 
for  them. 

Hut  not  only  did  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  regard  the  name 
of  Christ  with  the  same  feelings  (a  statement  which  might  be 
made  almost  equally  of  nearly  all  the  earliest  heretical  sects), 
'  but  they  agreed  also  in  considering  the  Old  Testament,  rightly 
understood,  as  the  source  of  the  New.  The  mystery  <^  past 
ages  was  latent  there.  Through  so  many  centuries,  it  had 
been  misundentood  or  unknown :  it  had  now  come  to  light. 
The  same  God  who  at  sandiy  times  and  in  divers  manners 
spake  in  times  post  to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  had  in 
these  last  days  spoken  to  men  by  his  Son,  There  was  no 
opposition  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  ;  it  was 
the  law,  with  its  burden  on  the  conscience,  and  its  questions 
respecting  meats  and  drinks,  and  new  moons  and  Sabbaths, 
which  contrasted  with  the  Gospel. 

Once  more  :  besides  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  connection 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  another  point  common  to  St. 
Paul  and  the  Twelve  was  their  expectation  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  Nowhere  does  the  Apostle  appear  so  much  "  a  He- 
brew of  the  Hebrews,"  as  in  speaking  of  the  invisible  world. 
He  opposes  this  world  and  the  next,  aa  the  times  before  and 
after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  were  divided  by  the  Jews 
diemselves ;  he  sees  them  peopled  with  a  celestial  hierarchy 
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of  good  and  evil  angels.  He  is  wniting  fbr  the  reTelation  ot 
Antichrist,  and  ilie  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  l!litt 
same  signs  follow  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  the  chnrchee 
founded  by  the  Twelve  and  by  Sl  Paul ;  «  The  Holy  Ghost 
fell  upon  them  as  upon  ua  at  the  beginning,"  might  have  been 
the  description  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  no  less  than  of  the 
chureh  at  Jerusalem.  And,  as  St  Paul  says,  in  the  Epi^a 
to  the  Romans,  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  the  Goitile*, 
"  God  is  no  respecter  of  persona,"  Peter  commenoefl  his 
address  lo  Cornelius  with  the  words,  "  Of  a  truth  I  perceira 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 

Even  setting  aside  the  last  passage,  as  bard  to  reconcile 
with  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Feter,  siiU  enough  remains  to 
show  that  the  Gospel  preached  by  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve 
vas  in  substance  the  same.  To  preach  to  Ihe  Gentilefl,  it 
must  be  remembered,  was  a  command  of  Christ  himself.  If, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  we  have  so 
epistles  extant  which  bear  the  impress  of  Jewish  Christiauity, 
Gtill  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  three  firat  Gospels  repre- 
sent in  the  main  the  model  on  which  was  based  the  teaching  of 
the  Twelve ;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between  St.  Paal'a 
Epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  &  fair  measure  of 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  distance  which  separated  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  from  the  Ap<>3t^cB  of  the  Circumcision. 

Admittmg  such  points  of  agreement,  the  differences  lie 
within  narrow  limits  ;  they  could  not  have  originated  in  any- 
thing that  we  should  consider  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Christian  feith.  They  may  have  arisen  out  of  a  sympathy 
for,  or  antipathy  towards,  the  Alexandrian  learning.  T%e 
mere  difference  of  language  may  have  made  the  same  kind 
of  difference  between  the  church  at  Jerusalem  and  those 
founded  by  St  Pad,  as  divides  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
later  Apocryphal  books.  Much  also,  humanly  speaking,  may 
have  arisen  from  the  difference  in  their  way  of  life.  Those 
who  went  up  to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  who  lived 
amid  the  smoke  of  the  daily  sacrifices,  could  hardly  have  felt 
and  tboog^t  and  spoken  aa  the  Apostle  of  the  Qentilei^ 
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wimderiiig  thioogh  Greece  and  Asia,  foun  dty  to  dty,  ia 
barbarous  aa  well  aa  ctvilized  countries ;  they  at  least  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  e&y,  "  Let  no  nutn  judge  70a  of  a 
new  moon  or  a  Sabbatk  day."  Like  our  Lord  remainuig 
within  the  confines  of  Jodiea,  there  were  many  truths  which 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  utter  in  the  same  emphatic  way 
as  SU  Paul. 

Such  arc  a  few  conjectures  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
difference  which  separated  St.  Paul  from  the  Twelve.  The 
point  that  is  independent  of'  conjecture  is,  that  it  related  to 
the  obligation  on  the  Gentiles  to  keep  the  Mosaic -law.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  earliest  times  of  the  Church,  that  the 
dispute  referred  rather  to  a  matter  of  practice  than  of  doo- 
trine.  Long  ere  the  Gospel  was  drawn  out  in  a  Bystem  of 
doctrine,  the  difference  between  Judtusm  and  Christianity  woa 
ingtinctiTely.felt.  There  were  times  and  places  in  which, 
even  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  Jewish  prejtidices  seemed 
too  strong  for  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ  had  made  him 
free.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  allowing  that  all  nalitmi 
were  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  that  there  was 
to  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd.  This  had  been  deternuDed 
by  an  authority  from  which  there  could  be  no  appeal  The 
difficult  was  to  go  in  "to  men  undrcumcised,  and  eat  with 
them,"  amid  the  derision  or  persecution  of  Jews,  or  Jewish 
Christians.  Our  Lord  had  decided  that  Gentiles  were  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Church ;  but  on  what  conditions  they  were  to 
be  BO  admitted,  was  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  spirit  of  hia 
teaching.  There  was  no  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy ; 
and  the  timidilj  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  condliatory  temper  of 
SL  Paul,  indicate  a  disposition  to  maintiun  these  scruples,  or 
an  onwillingnesB  to  disturb  them. 

The  adoption  of  a  theory,  which,  however  inaocenUy,  we 
^  to  carry  out  in  practice,  almost  necessarily  involves  incon- 
ustency.  Suppose  a  person  miuntaining  liberty  of  conscience, 
yet  refusing  to  avail  himself  of  that  liberty,  or  to  act  as 
though  he  maintained  it,  is  it  not  nearly  certain  that,  when 
■nnomided  by  particular  inflaences,  be  would  cease  to  maintain 
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it  ?  Few,  conipara)4Tel7,  hare  soffldent  Btrength  of  charactCT 
to  carry  a  single  epeculative  principle  Uiroagh  life.  Expe- 
ricQce  Bhows  that  in  consistency,  so  fiir  (com  being  rare,  is  the 
commonest  of  all  failings.  Narrowness  of  intellect,  and  fee- 
bleness of  perception,  are  quite  as  common  causes  of  it  as 
weakness  of  character.  The  mind,  pnder  the  pressure  of  new 
tircumstancca,  and  in  a  strange  place,  ceases  to  perceiye  that 
old  principles  are  still  applicable.  Its  sympathies  draw  it  one 
way,  its  sense  of  right  another.  The  habits  of  jouth,  or  the 
instincts  of  childhood,  reassert  themselves  in  mature  life.  He 
who  is  the  first,  and  even  the  ablest,  to  speak,  may  be  often 
deficient  in  firmness  of  will  or  grasp  of  mind.  Such  reflec- 
tions on  human  nature  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
Peter,  and  they  are  confinned  by  what  we  know  of  him. 

Adding  to  our  former  indications  of  the  relations  in  which 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  stood  to  the  Twelve  such  further 
evidences  as  we  are  able  to  glean  from  the  teaching  and 
character  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  we  hare  to  carry  our 
inquiry  into  a  third  stage,  as  it  reappears, once  mora  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  twilight  of  ecclesiastical  history,  —  that 
century  afler  the  Ncronian  persecution,  of  which  we  know 
BO  little,  and  desire  to  know  so  much ;  the  aching  rind  of 
which  we  are  tempted  to  fill  up  with  the  image  of  the  centmr 
which  succeeds  it  To  collect  together  all  the  scattered  rays 
which  might  illustrate  our  subject,  would  carry  us  too  fiir  into 
the  general  history  of  the  Church,  and  lead  to  di3CUSsi<HiB 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  Patristic  wtitings,  and  the  tmth 
of  events  narrated  in  them.  The  "  romance  of  heresy " 
would  be  the  mist  of  fiction,  through  which  we  should  ei>> 
deavor  to  penetrate  to  the  light.  The  ori^  of  episcopal 
government,  which  seems  to  stand  in  a  sort  of  antagonism  to 
heresy,  would  be  one  of  the  elements  of  our  uncertainty. 
Wc  should  have  to  begin  by  forming  a  criterion  of  the  credi- 
bility of  IreuBSUS,  Clement,  TertuUian,  Origen,  and  EnseEMus. 
But  a  subject  so  wide  is  matter  not  for  an  essay,  but  for  a 
book ;  it  is  the  history  of  the  Church  of  the  first  two  oen- 
tories.     We  must  therefore  narrow  our  fi,eld  of  vieioii  as 
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much  as  possible,  u>d  confine  onnelTes  to  tlie  c(maidcnU3oa 
of  this  third  stage  of  our  subject,  bo  far  as  it  throws  a  remote 
light  back  on  the  differences  of  the  Apostles,  drawing  cod- 
clusions  only  which  rest  on  facts  tW  are  generally  admitted. 

Two  general  facts  meet  us  at  the  outset,  which  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  attempt  to  balance  the  more  pa> 
ticular  statements  that  foiiow.  First,  the  utter  ignorance  of 
the  third  century  respecting  the  first,  and  earlier  half  of  the 
second.  We  cannot  err  in  supposing  that  those  who  could 
odd  nothing  to  what  is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
life  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  had  no  real  knowledge  of 
Icsaer  matters,  as,  for  example,  the  origin  of  episcopacy. 
They  could  not  appreciate  ;  they  had  no  means  of  pre^rring 
the  memory  of  a  State  of  the  Church  which  was  unlike  their 
own.  IreneeuB,  whd  lived  within  a  century  of  St.  Paul,  has 
not  added  a  single  circumstance  to  what  we  gather  from  the 
Hew  Testament.  Eusebius,  with  the  writings  of  Fapias  and 
HegesippuB,  and  all  ecclesiastical  antiquity  before  him,  has 
preserved  nothing  which  relates  to  the  difference  of  St.  Paul 
and  the  Twelve,  or  which  throws  the  smallest  light  on  any 
other  difficulty  in  the  Hew  TestamenL  The  image  of  the 
primitdve  Church  which  ihcy  seemed  to  see,  when  it  was  not 
mere  vacancy,  was  the  image  of  themselves. 

The  second  general  fact  is  the  unconsciousness  of  this  igno- 
rance, and  the  readiness  with  which  the  vacant  space  is  filled 
up,  and  the  Cburc))  of  the  second  century  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  third  and  fourth.  Human  nature  tends  to  conceal  that 
which  is  discordant  to  its  preconceived  notions  ;  silently 
dropping  some  &ots,  exaggerating  others,  adding)  where 
needed,  new  tone  and  coloring,  until  the  disguise  of  history 
can  no  longer  be  detected.  By  some  such  process  has  the 
circumstance  we  are  inquiring  into  been  forgotten  and  re- 
produced. Hot  only  what  maybe  termed  the  "animus"  of 
concealment  is  traceable  in  the  strange  account  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Apostles,  given  by  Jerome  and  Chiysostom,  but 
in  earUer  writings,  in  which  the  two  Apostles  appear  side  by 
nde  as  ofounden,  not  only  of  the  Roman,  but  also  of  the 
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CoriDtliian  church;  as  pleading  their  cansc  together  befinc 
Tiberius  ;  dTiDg  on  the  same  day  ;  buried,  according  to  eome, 
in  the  same  grarc.  The  motive,  or,  more  strictly  speaking 
the  unconscious  instinct,  nhich  gave  birth  to  this  acknowl- 
edged liciian  was,  probably,  the  desire  to  throw  a  veil  over 
that  occasion  on  which  they  withstood  one  another  to  the  &oe. 
And  tlic  truth  indistinctly  shines  through  this  legend  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  when  it  b  further  recorded 
that  St.  Paul  was  the  head  of  the  GenUle  Chnrch,  Peter  of 
the  circumcision. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  general  facts,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  throw  a  degree  of  doubt  on  the  early  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  and  so  to  lead  us  to  seek  for  indications  out  of  the 
reg»ilar  course  of  history,  we  have  to  consider,  in  reference  to 
onr  present  subject,  the  following  statements ;  — 

1.  That  Justin,  and  probably  Hegesippus  and  Papias,  liv- 
ing at  n  time  when  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  must  have  beem 
widely  spread,  were  unacquainted  with  them  or  their  author. 

2.  That  Mflrcion,  who  was  their  cootempoiary,  appealed 
exclusively  lo  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  in  opposition  to  the 
Twelve. 

3.  Tlmt  in  the  account  of  James  the  Just,  given  by  Jose- 
phus  and  Hegesippus,  he  is  represented  as  a  Jew  among 
Jews ;  living,  according  to  Hegesippus,  the  life  of  a  Nazsrite  j 
praying  in  the  temple  untjt  liis  knees  became  hard  as  s 
camel's,  and  so  entirely  a  Jew  as  to  be  unknown  to  the  people 
for  a  Christian ;  a  picture  wliich,  though  its  features  may  be 
exaggerated,  yet  lias  the  trace  of  a  true  resemblance  to  the 
part  which  we  find  him  acting  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

4.  That  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  A.  D.  160,  thou^  a 
work  otlierwise  orthodox,  St.  Paul  is  covertly  introduced 
under  the  name  of  Simon  Magus,  as  tlie  enemy  who  had  pre- 
tended visions  and  revelations,  and  who  withstood  and  blamed 
Peter,  No  Writer  doubts  the  allusion  in  these  passages  to 
the  Epistle  to  the  Gahitians.  Assuming  their  eoonectioii,  we 
cannot  but  ask,  as  bearing  on  our  present  inquiry,  What  ww 
the  state  of  mind  which  could  have  led  an  orthodox  Christian, 
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who  lived  probablj  at  Borne,  aboat  the  middle  of  the  second 
cenlurf,  to  affix  each  a  character  to  St.  Paul  F  and  what  was 
the  motive  which  induced  him  to  veil  his  meaning  ?  What, 
too,  could  have  been  the  state  of  the  Church  in  which  such  a 
romance  could  have  grown  up?  and  how  could  the  next 
generation  have  read  it  without  perceiving  its  true  umF  • 
Doubtful  OS  may  be  the  precise  answer  to  these  qnestions,  wo 
cannot  attribute  this  remarkable  work  to  the  wajward  taaej 
of  an  individnal ;  it  is  an  indication  of  a  real  tendency  of  the 
first  and  second  ccntuiy,  at  a  lime  when  the  flame  was  almost 
extinguished,  but  still  slumbered  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
the  Clementine  Homilies. 

5.  Lastly,  that  in  later  wridn^  we  find  no  trace  of  the 
mind  of  St.  Paul.  His  influence,  for  a  season,  seems  to 
vanish  from  the  world.  On  such  a  basis  as  "  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,"  it  might  have  been 
impossible  to  rear  the  fabric  of  a  hierarchy.  But  the  tide  of 
ecclesiastical  feeling  set  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  was  not 
merely  that  ailer-writers  fell  short  of  St  Paul,  or  imperfectly 
interpreted  him,  hut  that  they  formed  themselves  on  a  differ- 
ent model.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  external  conadtuticm 
of  the  Church  had  received  a  definite  form  and  shape,  but 
that  the  inward  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  was 
different.  No  writer  of  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century 
would  have  spoken  aa  St.  Paul  has  done  of  the  Law,  of  the 
Sabbath,  of  justification  by  faith  only,  of  the  Spirit,  of  grace. 
An  echo  of  a  part  of  his  teaching  is  heard  in  Augusdne ; 
with  this  exception,  the  voice  of  him  who  withstood  Peter  to 
the  ioce  at  Antioch  was  silent  in  the  Church  until  the  Befor- 
mation. 

Gathering  aivund  us,  then,  once  more,  the  grounds  on 
which  our  jadgment  most  be  formed  from  the  Epbtles  of  St. 
Paul,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
tradition,  we  arrive  once  more  at  the  thrice-repeated  conclu- 
sion, that  the  relation  of  Sl  Paul  and  the  Twelve  was  separa- 
tion, not  opposition ;  antagonism  of  the  followeni,  rather  than 
of  the  leaders ;  enmi^  of  the  Jndaizers  to  St.  Fanl,  not  at 
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St  Pwil  to  the  Jndauers.  NatnTallj,  the  principle  of  the 
Apostle  was  triumphant ;  commencing  like  the  struggle  of 
Athanastiia  against  the  worid,  it  ended  as  the  straggle  of  the 
world  must  end  against  the  half-«xtinct  remnant  of  the  Jewisk 
race.  But  the  good  fight  which  the  Apoetle  fought,  was  not 
immedialelf  crowned  by  the  final  victoiy.  In  the  dawn  ti( 
ecclesiastical  history,  as  the  Twelve  were  one  bj  one  with- 
drawn from  the  scene,  the  battle  was  still  going  on,  dimly 
seen  by  us  within  and  without  the  Chnrch ;  its  last  shadows 
seeming  to  retire  from  view  in  the  Easter  amtroversy  of  the 
second  century.  Two  events  especially  exerdsed  a  great 
influence  on  it  First,  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
flight  to  Pella  of  the  Chrislian  community;  secondly,  the 
revolt  under  Barchocab ;  both  tending  to  separate,  incH«  and 
more,  both  in  fact  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  the  Christian 
from  the  Jew.  At  length,  the  succession  of  Jewish  Ch^stian 
episcopacy  ceased;  the  first  Bishop  of  Mila  Capitolina  being 
aGendle. 

That  that  intermediate  century  of  which  we  know  so  little 
was  not  a  period  in  which  the  Chnrch  had  reason  to  ^ory,  is 
witnessed  to  by  the  veiy  absence  of  memorials  respecting  it 
There  was  a  want  of  great  teachers  afler  the  Apmtles  were 
withdrawn ;  then,  according  to  the  idea  of  a  later  generation, 
when  there  were  no  more  living  heads,  heresy  sprang  ap. 
There  was  something  in  that  century  which  those  who  fill- 
lowed  it  were  either  unwiUing  to  recall,  or  unable  to  compre- 
hend. The  Church  was  in  process  of  organizalion,  fendng 
itself  with  creeds  and  liturgies,  taking  possession  of  the  earth 
with  its  hierarchy.  The  principle  of  St.  Paul  triumphs,  and 
yet  it  seema  to  have  lost  the  spirit  and  power  of  St  FauL 
There  is  no  more  question  of  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  hut  neither 
is  there  any  trace  of  the  freedom  of  the  Apostle.  The  lesson 
which  that  age  silently  learned,  was  that  of  ecclesiastical 
OTder  and  government  It  built  up  the  body  of  Christ  from 
without,  as  St  Paul  had  built  it  up  from  within.  And  there 
would  have  been  the  same  inconsistency  in  supposing  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Apostle  could  have  been  fully  received  in  the 
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second  centni7,  as  in  sapposiog  that  he  hinuelf  would  have 
preached  it  in  Palestine  in  the  first. 

It  would  be  Tfun  to  cany  our  inqniiy  AirUier,  with  a  riew 
to  glean  a  few  doubtful  results  respecting  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century.  Bemote  probabilities  and  isolated  facts  are 
hardly  worth  balancing.  By  some  course  of  erents  with 
which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  the  provideoce  <^  God 
leading  the  way,  and  the  thoughts  of  man  following  the  Jewish 
Passover  became  the  Christian  Easter ;  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
the  Christian  Sunday ;  circumcision  passed  into  undrcum- 
dsion ;  the  law  was  done  away  in  Christy  while  the  Old  Tes- 
tament retted  its  authori^  over  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish 
Christians ;  and  the  party  which  would  hare  excommunicated 
St.  Paul,  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  had  itself  left 
the  Church.  The  relation  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Twelve  may  be 
regarded  as  the  t^e  and  symbol,  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
cause  of  that  final  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  Jew 
and  Gentile,  without  which  it  would  not  have  been  poesible, 
humanly  speakings  that  the  Gospel  could  have  become  an 
ilreli^on. 


EVILS    IN  THE   CHURCH    OP   THE    APOS- 
TOLICAL   AGE. 


Br  BENJAMIH  JOWBTT. 


Webe  we,  with  the  view  of  fonning  a  judgment  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  early  Church,  to  examine  the  Bubjecta  of 
rebuke  most  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Apostles,  these 
would  be  found  to  range  themselves  under  four  beads: 
fint,  licentiousness;  secondly,  disorder;  thirdly,  scruples  of 
Gonsdence ;  Fourthly,  strifes  about  doctrine  and  teachers.  The 
consideration  of  these  four  subjects,  the  two  fonner  falling  in 
with  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Tbessatonians,  the 
two  latter  more  closely  connected  with  the  Romans  and  the 
G&ladans,  will  give  what  may  be  termed  the  darker  side  of 
the  primitiTO  Church. 

1.  Licentiousness  was  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Roman 
world.  Except  by  a  miracle,  it  was  impossible  that  the  new 
converts  could  be  at  once  and  whoUy  freed  from  iU  It  lin- 
gered in  the  flesh  when  the  spirit  had  cast  it  off.  It  had 
interwoven  itself  In  the  pagan  religions ;  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  writings  of  adversaries,  was  ever  reappearing  oa 
the  confines  of  the  Church  in  the  earliest  heresies.  Even 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it  might  assume  the  form  of  a 
mystic  Christianity.  The  very  ecstasy  of  conversion  would 
often  lead  to  a  reaction.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
in  a  licentious  city,  like  Corinth  or  Ephesus,  those  who  were 
impressed  by  St  Paul's  teaching  should  have  gone  their  way, 
and  returned  to  their  former  life.     In  this  case  it  would 
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seldom  happen  tliat  they  i^MMbdised  into  the  raoks  of  the 
hcAthcn:  the  same  impulse  which  led  them  to  the  Gospel 
would  lead  them  also  to  bridge  the  golf  which  separated  them 
from  its  purer  morality.  Many  may  have  smned  and  repent- 
ed again  and  again,  unable  to  stand  themselves  in  the  general 
corruption,  yet  unable  to  cast  aside  utterly  the  image  of  inno- 
cence and  goodness  wfiich  the  Apostle  had  set  before  them. 
There  were  those,  again,  who  consdously  sought  to  lead  the 
double  life,  and  imagined  themselves  to  have  found  in  licen- 
tiousness the  true  freedom  of  the  Gospel. 

The  tone  which  Ihe  Apostle  adopts  respecting  gina  of  the 
flesh  differs  in  many  ways  from  the  manner  of  speaking  of 
them  among  moralists  of  modem  tunes.  He  says  nothing  <£ 
the  poison  which  they  infuse  into  society,  or  the  consequences 
to  the  individual  himself.  It  is  not  in  tins  way  that  moral 
evils  are  presented  to  us  in  Scripture.  Neither  does  he 
appeal  to  public  opinion  as  condemning  them,  or  dwell  on  the 
ruin  involved  in  them  to  one  half  of  the  human  race.  True 
and  forcible  as  these  aspects  of  such  sins  are,  they  are  the 
result  of  modem  reflection,  not  the  first  instincts  of  reason 
and  conscience.  They  strengthen  the  moral  principles  of 
mankind,  but  are  not  of  a  kind  to  touch  the  mdividual  souL 
They  are  a  good  defence  for  Ihe  existing  order  of  society; 
but  they  will  not  purify  the  nature  of  man,  or  extinguish  the 
flames  of  lust. 

Moral  evib  in  the  New  Testament  ore  always  spokoi  of  ai 
spiritual.  They  corrupt  the  soul ;  they  defile  the  temple  rf 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  they  cut  men  off  from  the  body  of  Christ. 
Of  morahty,  as  distinct  from  religion,  there  is  hardly  a  trace 
in  the  Epistles  of  SL  Paul.  What  he  seeks  to  penetrate  is 
the  inward  nature  of  sin,  not  its  outward  effects.  Even  its 
consequences  in  another  state  of  being  are  but  sUghtly  touched 
upon,  in  comparison  with  that  living  death  which  itself  is.  It 
is  not  merely  a  vice  or  crime,  or  even  an  offence  against  the 
law  of  God,  to  be  punished  here  or  hereafter.  It  is  more 
than  this.  It  is  what  men  feel  within,  not  what  they  observe 
without  them, — not  what  shall  be,  but  what  is,  —  a  terrible 
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consciousnesa,  a  mjsteij  of  iniquity,  a  commonion  with  un- 
seen powers  of  eviL 

All  sin  is  spoken  of  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  as  rooted 
in  human  nature,  and  quickened  bj  the  consciousness  of  law  ; 
but  especiallj  is  this  the  case  with  the  sin  which  is  more  than 
any  other  the  type  of  sin  in  genersl,  —  fornication.  It  is,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  the  sin  of  the  flesh,  with  which  the  very  idea 
of  the  corruption  of  the  flesh  is  closely  connected,'  just  as,  in 
1  ThesB.  iv.  3,  the  idea  of  holiness  is  regarded  as  almost 
equivalent  to  abstinence  from  the  commission  (^  it.  It  is  a 
un  against  a  man's  own  body,  distinguished  from  all  other 
sins  by  its  personal  and  individual  nature.  No  other  is  at  the 
same  lime  so  gross  and  so  insidious ;  no  other  partakes  so 
much  of  the  slavery  of  sin.  As  marriage  is  the  type  of  the 
communion  of  Christ  and  bis  Church,  as  the  body  is  the 
member  of  Christ,  so  the  sin  of  fomicaticai  is  a  strange  and 
mysterious  union  with  evil. 

But  although  such  is  the  tone  of  the  Apostle,  there  is  no 
violence  to  human  nature  in  his  commands  respecting  it  He 
knew  how  easily  extremes  meet,  how  hard  it  is  for  asceticism 
to  make  clean  that  which  is  within,  how  quickly  it  might  itself 
pass  into  its  opposite.  Nothing  can  be  more  different  from 
the  spirit  of  early  ecclesiastical  history  on  this  subject,  than 
the  moderation  of  St.  Paul.  The  remedy  for  sin  is  not  celi- 
bacy, but  marriage.  Even  second  marriages  are,  for  the 
prevention  of  sin,  to  be  encouraged.  In  the  same  spirit  is  his 
treatment  of  the  incestuous  person.  He  had  committed  a  sin 
not  even  named  among  the  Gentiles,  for  which  he  was  to  he 
delivered  unto  Satan,  for  which  all  the  Church  should  humble 
themselves ;  yet  upon  his  true  repentance,  no  ban  is  to  sepa- 
rate him  from  the  rest  of  the  brethren,  no  doom  of  endless 
penance  is  recorded  against  him.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  enormity  of  his  offence,  ho  was  to  be  forgiven,  as  in 
heaven,  bo  on  earth. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Corinthian  church  are  described 
aa  regarding  this  offence,  before  the  Apostle's  rebuke  to  them, 
no  less  than  the  lenient  sentence  of  the  Apostle  himself  after- 
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w&rds,  as  well  aa  his  coostant  adinoiuti<His  on  the  same  snV 
ject  in  all  his  Epistles,  must  be  regarded  as  indicationB  of  the 
state  of  morality  among  the  first  converts.  Above  all  other 
things,  the  Apostle  insisted  on  puri^  as  the  first  note  of  the 
Christian  character ;  and  f  et  the  vety  earaealness  and  fre- 
quency of  his  warnings  show  that  he  ia  speaking,  not  of  a  sin 
hardly  named  among  sfunts,  bnt  of  one  the  victory  over  which 
was  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  triumph  of  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

2.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  impressiou  which  naturally  arises 
in  our  minds,  that  the  early  Church  was  without  spot,  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  as  it  were,  a  bride  adorned  for 
her  husband,  the  type  of  Christian  purity,  the  model  of  Apos- 
tolical order.  The  real  image  is  marred  with  human  &ail^ ; 
its  evils,  perhaps,  arising  more  from  this  cause  than  any  other, 
that  in  its  commencement  it  was  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world; 
in  other  words,  it  had  no  political  existence  or  legal  suppoit; 
hence  there  is  no  evil  more  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
Epistles  than  disorder. 

Thb  spirit  of  disorder  was  manifested  in  various  ways.  In 
the  church  of  Corinth  the  communion  of  the  Jxad'a  Supper 
was  administered  so  as  to  be  a  scandal ;  "  one  was  Iiangry, 
and  another  was  drunken."  There  was  as  yet  no  lite  or 
custom  to  which  all  conformed.  In  the  same  church  the 
spiritual  gif^  were  manifested  without  rule  or  order.  It 
seemed  as  if  God  was  not  the  author  of  peace,  but  of  confh- 
Bion.  All  spoke  together,  men  and  women,  apparently  with- 
out  distinction,  singing,  praying,  teaching,  uttering  words 
unintelligible  to  the  rest,  with  no  regular  succession  or  subor- 
dination (1  Cor.  xiv.).  The  scene  in  their  assemblies  was 
such,  that  if  an  unbeliever  had  come  in,  he  would  have  said 
they  were  mad. 

Evils  of  this  kind  in  a  great  measure  arose  from  the  ab- 
sence of  church  authority.  Even  the  Apostle  himself  per> 
Buades  more  often  than  commands,  and  often  uses  language 
which  implies  a  sort  of  hesitation  whether  his  rule  wonld  be 
acknowledged  or  not     The  diverse  offices,  the  flgoie  of  the 
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members  and  the  bod^,  do  not  refer  to  what  whs,  bnt  to  what 
ought  to  be,  to  an  ideal  of  harmonious  life  and  action,  which 
the  Apostle  holds  Dp  I>efore  them,  which  in  practice  was  &r 
from  being  realized.  The  Church  was  not  orgiuiized,  but  was 
in  process  of  organization.  Its  only  punishment  was  excom- 
munication, which,  as  in  modem  eo  in  primitive  times,  could 
not  be  enforced  against  the  wishes  of  the  nugoritj.  In  two 
cases  only  are  members  of  the  Cborch  "  delivered  anto  Satan  " 
(1  Cor.  T.  5  ;  1  Tim.  i.  20).  It  was  a  moral  and  spiritual, 
not  a  legal  control,  that  was  exercised.  Hence  the  frequent 
admoniUons  given,  doabtless  because  thej  were  needed : 
"  Obey  them  that  have  the  mie  over  you." 

A  second  kind  <J  disorder  arose  from  nnsettlement  of  mind. 
Of  such  nnsettlement  we  find  traces  in  the  levity  and  vanity 
of  the  CorintiiiaDB ;  in  the  fickleness  with  which  the  Galo- 
tians  left  St  Faol  for  the  false  feacheis  ;  almost  (may  we  not 
say  7)  in  the  veiy  passion  with  which  the  Apostle  addresses 
them  ;  above  all,  in  the  case  of  the  Thessalonians.  How  few 
among  all  the  converts  were  there  capable  of  Imly  discern- 
ing their  relation  to  the  worid  around !  or  of  supporting  them- 
selves alone  when  the  fervor  of  conversion  had  passed  away, 
and  the  Apostle  was  no  longer  present  with  them  1  They  had 
entered  into  a  state  so  different  &om  that  of  their  fellow- 
men,  that  it  might  well  be  termed  Bnpematural.  The  ordi- 
nary experience  of  men  was  no  longer  their  guide.  They  left 
their  duly  employments.  The  great  change  which  they  fdt 
within  seemed  to  extend  itself  without,  and  involve  the  world 
in  its  shadow.  So  "  palpable  to  sense  "  was  the  vbion  of 
Christ^s  coming  again,  that  their  only  fear  or  doubt  was  how 
the  departed  would  have  a  share  in  it.  No  religious  belief 
could  be  more  unsettling  than  this :  that  to-day,  or  to-morrow, 
or  the  third  day,  before  the  stm  set  or  the  dawn  arose,  the 
ngn  of  the  Son  of  Uao  might  appear  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
It  was  not  possible  to  lake  thought  for  the  morrow,  to  study 
to  be  quiet  and  get  tfadr  own  living,  when  men  hardly  ex- 
pected the  morrow.  Death  comes  to  individuals  now,  as 
nature  prepares  them  for  it ;  bnt  the  imineiiiafft  expectation 
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of  Christ^s  coming  is  oat  cf  the  oooTBe  of  nature,  foang 
and  old  alike  look  for  it  It  is  a  reanrrection  of  the  world 
itself,  and  implies  a  corresponding  revolution  in  tLe  thouglils, 
feelings,  and  purposes  of  men. 

A  third  kind  of  disorder  loaj  have  aiisen  &om  the  same 
causes,  but  seems  to  have  assumed  another  character.  As 
amoog  the  Jews,  so  among  the  first  Christiaaa,  there  were 
those  who  needed  to  be  perpetually  reminded,  that  the  powers 
that  be  were  ordained  of  Grod.  The  heathen  converts  could 
not  at  once  lay  aside  the  licentionsaess  of  manners  amid 
which  they  had  been  'brought  up ;  no  more  could  the  Jew- 
ish converts  give  up  their  aspirations,  that  at  this  time  "  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  restored  to  Israel,"  which  had  periiaps 
been  in  some  cases  their  first  attraction  to  the  Gospel.  A 
community  springing  up  in  Palestine  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Itomans,  could  not  be  expected  exactly  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  things  that  were  Ctesar's  and  the  things 
that  were  God's,  or  to  understand  in  what  sense "  the  chil- 
dren were  free,"  in  what  sense  it  was  nevertheless  their 
du^  to  pay  tribute.  The  frequent  exhortadons  to  obey 
magistrates,  are  a  proof  at  once  of  the  tendency  to  rebellion, 
and  of  the  energy  with  which  the  Apostles  set  ihemselres 
agtunst  it. 

3.  The  third  head  of  our  inquiry  related  to  scruples  of 
conscience,  which  were  chiefly  of  two  kinds ;  regarding  either 
the  observance  of  days,  or  the  eating  with  the  imclean  of  unbe- 
lievers. Were  they,  or  were  they  not,  to  observe  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  or  new  moon,  or  passover  ?  Such  questions  as  these 
are  not  to  be  considered  the  fandes  or  opinions  of  individuals ; 
but,  as  mankind  are  quick  enough  to  discover,  involve  general 
principles,  and  are  but  the  outward  signs  of  some  deep  and 
radical  difference.  In  the  question  of  the  observance  of 
Jewish  feasts,  and  still  more  in  the  question  of  going  in  unto 
men  uncircumcised  and  eating  with  them,  was  implied  the 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  disciple  of  Christ  to  the 
Jew,  just  as  (he  question  of  sitting  at  meat  in  the  idoTs  tern* 
pie  was  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  disdple  of  Christ 
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to  the  G«iiljle.  Waa  the  Chrutdan  to  preserve  his  caste,  and 
remain  within  the  pale  of  Jadaism  ?  Was  he  in  his  dail^  life 
to  ctutrj  hia  religions  scruples  so  far  as  to  exclude  himself 
from  the  social  life  of  the  heathen  world  ?  How  much  pm- 
dence  and  libert7  and  charitj  was  necessary  for  the  solution 
of  such  difficulties  ? 

Freedom  is  the  kej-note  of  the  Gospel,  as  preached  bj  St 
Paul.  "All  things  are  lawful"  "  There  is  no  distinction  of 
Jew  or  Greek,  barbarian  or  Scythian,  bond  or  free."  "  Let 
no  man  judge  you  of  a  new  moon  or  a  Sabbath."  "  "Where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  And  yet,  if  we  go 
bock  to  its  origin,  the  Christian  Chnrcji  was  bom  into  the 
world  marked  and  diversified  with  the  features  of  the  reli^ 
ions  that  had  preceded  it,  bound  within  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  colored  with  Oriental  opinions  that  re&sed  to  be 
washed  out  a£  the  minds  of  men.  The  scmplea  of  indiTiduals 
are  but  indications  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the  Chnrch 
was  composed.  There  were  narrow  paths  in  which  men 
walked,  customs  which  clung  to  them  long  afler  the  reason  of 
them  hod  ceased,  observances  which  they  were  unable  to 
gjve  up,  though  conscience  and  reason  alike  disowned  them, 
which  were  based  on  the  traditions  of  half  the  worid,  and 
could  not  be  relinquished,  however  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  Slowly  and  gradually,  as  Christianity  itself  became 
more  spread,  these  remnants  of  Judmsm  or  Orientalism  dis- 
appeared, and  the  spirit  which  had  been  taught  from  the 
beginning,  made  itself  felt  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Church. 

4.  The  heresies  of  the  Apostolical  age  are  a  subject  too 
wide  for  illustration  in  a  note.  We  shall  attempt  no  more 
than  to  bring  together  the  names  and  heads  of  opinion  which 
occur  in  Scripture,  with  the  view  of  completing  the'preced* 
ing  sketch. 

There  was  the  parly  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  of  the  circnm- 
dsion  and  of  the  undrcomdaion.  There  were  those  who 
knew  Christ  according  lo  the  flesh ;  those  who,  like  St-  Paol, 
knew  him  mly  aa  revealed  within.    [Oiere  were  others  who, 
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after  casting  aside  dnnunancMi,  vere  still  BtrnggUng  between 
tbe  old  dispensation  and  the  new.  There  were  those  who 
never  went  beyond  the  baptism  of  7ohD ;  others,  again,  to 
whom  the  Gospel  of  Christ  dothed  itself  in  Alexandrian 
language.  There  were  prophets,  speakers  with  tongues,  dis- 
cerners  of  epirits,  interpreters  of  tongaes.  Hiere  were  those 
who  looked  daUj  for  the  coming  of  Christ ;  others  who  said 
that  the  Resurrection  was  passed  already.  There  were  seek- 
ers after  knowledge,  falsely  so  called;  worshippers  of  angels, 
intruders  into  things  they  had  not  seen.  There  were  those 
who  maintained  an  Oriental  asceticism  in  their  Uves,  "forbid- 
ding to  marry,  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats."  There 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans,  the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
who  "  said  that  they  were  Jews  and  are  not,"  "  the  woman 
Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess."  There  were 
wild  heretics,  "many  Antichrists,"  "grievous  wolves,  enter- 
ing into  the  fold,"  apostasy  of  whole  churches  at  once.  There 
were  mingled  anarchy  and  licentiousness,  "  filthy  dreamers, 
despising  dominion,  speaking  evil  of  dignities,"  of  whom  no 
language  is  too  strong  for  St.  Paul  or  St.  John  to  nse,  though 
they  seem  to  have  been  separated  by  no  definite  line  &om  the 
Church  itself.  There  were  fainter  contrasts,  too,  of  those 
who  agreed  iu  the  unity  of  the  same  spirit,  aspects  and  points 
of  view,  as  we  term  them,  of  faith  and  works,  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

How  this  outline  is  to  be  filled  up  must  for  ever  rem^n,  in 
a  great  degree,  matter  of  speculation.  Yet  there  is  not  a 
single  trtut  here  mentioned,  which  does  not  reappear  in  the 
second  century,  either  within  the  Church  or  witLout  it,  nuaa 
or  less  prominent  as  favored  hy  drcumstances  or  the  reverse. 
The  beginning  of  Ebionitism,  Sabaism,  Ginosticism,  Mon- 
tauism,  Alezandrianism,  Orientalism,  and  of  the  wild  licen- 
tiousness which  marked  the  course  of  several  of  them,  are 
all  discemihie  in  the  Apostolical  age.  They  would  be  more 
correctly  regarded,  not  as  oSshoots  of  Christianity,  but  as  the 
soil  in  which  it  arose.  Some  of  them  seem  to  acquire  a  tem- 
porary princ4>Ie  of  life,  and  to  grow  up  parallel  with  the 
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Church  i(sel£  Aa  opinions  and  tendenues  of  the  human 
mind,  mtmy  linger  aaiODg  oa  to  the  present  day.  Onljr  after 
the  destruction  of  Jeitsalem,  with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
over  the  world,  as  the  spirit  of  the  East  moves  towards  the 
West,  Judusm  fades  and  dies  away,  to  rise  again,  as  some 
hold,  in  the  glorified  fbrm  of  a  mediffival  Church. 

Such  is  the  reverse  aide  of  the  pictare  of  the  Apostolical 
age  ;  what  proportions  we  should  give  to  each  feature  it  is 
impossible  to  deteimine.  We  need  not  infer  that  all  churches 
were  in  the  same  disorder  as  Corinth  and  Gslatia ;  nor  can 
we  say  how  far  the  more  flagrant  evils  were  tamely  submitted 
to  by  tbB  Church  itself.  There  was  much  of  good  that  we 
can  never  know ;  much  also  of  evlL  And  perhaps  the  gen- 
eral  lesson  wluch  we  gather  from  the  preceding  considera- 
^ons  is,  not  that  the  state  of  the  primitive  Chm%h  was  better 
or  worse  ihan  our  first  thon^ts  woold  have  sugj^ested,  hut 
that  its  state  was  one  in  which  good  and  evil  exercised  a  more 
vital  power,  were  more  subtly  intermin^ed  with,  and  more 
easily  passed  into,  each  other.  All  things  were  coming  to  tbo 
birth,  some  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  The  supports  rf 
custom,  of  opinion,  of  tradition,  had  given  way ;  human  na- 
ture was,  as  it  were,  thrown  upon  itself  and  the  guidance  of 
the  spirit  of  God.  There  were  as  many  diversitlea  of  human 
character  in  the  world  then  as  now ;  more  strange  influences 
of  religion  and  race  than  have  ever  since  met  in  one ;  a  far 
greater  yearning  of  the  human  intellect  to  solve  the  problems 
of  existence.  Here  was  no  settled  principle  of  morality 
independent  of  and  above  religious  convictions.  All  these 
causes  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  diversities  of  opinion 
or  practice,  as  weU  as  for  the  extremes  which  met  in  the 
bosom  of  the  primitive  Church. 


« 


ON  THE  BELIEF  IN  THE  COMING  OF  CHEIST 
IN  THE  APOSTOLICAL  AGE. 


Br  BENJAMIN  JOWBTT. 


The  belief  in  the  near  approach  of  the  coming  of  Christ  is 
spoken  of,  or  implied,  in  almost  every  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  himself  as  well  aa  in 
(be  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  Epistlea  of  St  Paul  no  less 
than  in  the  Book  of  the  Bevelation.  The  remains  of  such  a 
belief  are  discernible  in  the  Montaoisra  of  the  second  centnij, 
which  is  separated  by  a  scarcely  definable  line  from  the 
Church  itsel£  Nor  is  there  wanting  in  oar  own  day  a  dim 
and  meagre  shadow  of  the  same  primitive  faith,  though  the 
world  appears  dead  to  it,  and  all  things  remain  the  same  as  at 
the  beginning.  There  are  BtUl  those  who  argue  from  the  very 
lapse  of  time,  that  "  now  is  their  salvation  nearer  than  when 
they  believed."  All  religions  men  have  at  times  blended  in 
their  thoughts  earth  and  heaven,  while  there  are  some  who 
have  nused  their  passing  feelings  into  doctrinal  truth,  and 
have  seemed  to  see  in  the  temporary  state  of  the  first  con- 
verts the  type  of  Christian  life  in  all  ages. 

The  great  influence  which  this  behef  exercised  on  the 
bcginnmgs  of  the  Church,  and  the  degree  of  influence  which 
it  still  retains,  render  tde  consideration  of  it  necessary  for  the 
right  understanding  of  Sl  Paul's  Epistles.  Tet  it  is  a  sub- 
ject from  which  the  interpreter  of  Scriptnre  would  gladly 
turn  aside.  For  it  seems  as  if  he  were  compelled  to  say  at 
the  outset,  "  that  St.  Paul  was  mistaken,  and  that  in  support 
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of  hia  mistake  he  could  appeal  to  tlie  words  of  Christ  bimBeK" 
Nothing  can  be  phuner  than  the  meaning  of  those  words,  and 
jet  they  seem  to  he  contradicted  hj  the  veiy  fact  that,  after 
eighteen  centuries,  the  worid  is  as  it  was.  In  the  words 
which  are  attributed,  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  onbe- 
hcvers  of  that  day,  we  might  tmlj  saj  that,  uoce  the  fathers 
have  fallen  asleep,  all  things  remain  the  same  fcom  the  be- 
ginning. Not  only  do  "  all  things  remain  the  same,"  but  the 
very  belief  itself  (in  the  sense  in  wliich  it  was  held  by  the 
first  Christians)  has  been  ready  to  vanish  away. 

Why,  then,  were  the  traces  of  such  a  belief  permitted  to 
appear  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Some  will  say,  "  As  a  brial 
of  our  faith  " ;  others  will  hare  recourse  to  the  doable  senses 
of  prophecy,  to  divide  the  past  from  the  fiiture,  the  seen  bwa 
the  unseen.  Others  will  dte  its  existence  as  a  proof  that  the 
boolia  of  Scripture  were  compiled  at  a  time  when  such  a  belief 
was  still  living,  and  this  not  without^  but  within,  the  circle  of 
the  Churdi  itself.  It  may  be  also  regarded  as  an  indlcatioo 
that  we  were  not  intended  to  interpret  Scripture  opart  from 
the  light  cS  experience,  or  violently  to  bend  life  and  troth 
into  agreement  with  isolated  texts.  Lastly,  so  far  as  we  can 
venture  to  move  such  a  question  of  our  Lord  himself,  we  may 
observe  that  his  teaching  here,  as  in  other  places,  is  on  a  level 
with  the  modes  of  thought  of  his  age,  clothed  in  figures,  as  it 
must  necessarily  be,  to  express  "  the  things  that  eye  hath  not 
seen,"  limited  by  time,  as  if  to  give  the  sense  of  reality  to 
what  otherwise  would  be  vague  and  infinite,  yet  mysterious  in 
this  respect  too,  for  of  "  that  hour  knoweth  no  man " ;  and 
that  however  these  figures  of  speech  are  explained,  or  these 
opposite  aspects  reconciled,  their  meaning  dimly  seen  has 
been  the  stay  and  hope  of  the  l>eliever  in  all  ages,  who  knows, 
nevertheless,  that  since  the  Apostles  have  passed  away,  all 
things  remain  the  same  from  the  b^ioning,  and  that  "  the 
round  world  is  set  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved." 

The  surprise  that  we  naturally  feel,  when  the  attention  is 
first  called  to  this  singular  discrepancy  between  faith  and  ex- 
perience, ia  greatly  lessened  by  our  observing  that  even  the 
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language  of  Scripture  is  not  free  from  inconsistencf.  For  the 
worda  of  our  Lord  himself  are  not  more  in  i^parent  contra- 
diction with  the  course  of  experience,  than  the;  are  with 
other  words  which  are  equall;  attributed  to  him  by  the  Evan- 
gelisla.  He  who  says,  "  Tiaa  generation  shall  not  pass  away 
until  all  these  things  be  fulfiUed,"  is  the  same  as  he  who  tell« 
his  discipleg, "  It  is  not  for  yon  to  know  the  times  and  the 
seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power^  and 
"  Of  that  hour  knowetli  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  God,  nor 
the  Son,  bat  the  Father."  Is  it  reverent,  or  irreTerent,  to 
say  that  Christ  knew  what  he  himself  declares  "  that  he  did 
not  know  "  ?  Is  it  consistent,  or  inconsistent,  with  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  the  Gospels,  that  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  should  at  first 
have  known  no  more  than  onr  Lord  had  taught  bis  disciples  ? 
or  that  in  the  coarse  of  years  (mly  he  should  have  grown  up 
to  another  and  a  higher  truth,  that  *  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ  was  &r  better  "7  la  it  strange  that,  frttm  time  to  time, 
he  should  change  bis  tone,  seeming  by  this  very  change  to  say, 
"Whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell"; 
when  our  Ix)rd  himself  at  one  time  speaks  of  "  Jerusalem 
being  encompassed  by  armies  " ;  at  another,  gives  no  answer 
to  the  qnes^on,  "  Where,  Lord  P  "  but, "  Where  the  carcass  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together "  ?  Our  concep- 
tion, both  of  place  and  time,  becomes  indistinct  as  we  enter 
into  the  unseen  world.  And  does  not  the  Scripture  itself 
acknowledge  these  necessary  limits  of  its  own  revelation  to 
man? 

But  instead  of  regarding  this  or  any  other  fact  of  Scripture 
as  a  difficulty  to  be  explained  away,  it  will  be  more  inslrao- 
tive  for  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  belief,  and  its  prob- 
able effect  on  the  io&nt  communion.  Strit^y  speaking,  the 
expectation  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  not  a  belief,  bat  a 
necessity,  in  the  early  Church;  clinging,  as  it  did,  to  th« 
thought  of  Christ,  it  could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  himi 
it  was  his  absence,  not  his  presence,  that'the  first  believers 
feond  it  bard  to  realise.  "  Tet  a  little  while,  and  they  did 
Dot  see  him ;  bat  yet  a  little  while,  and  they  would  agaia  see 
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bim."  Kor  was  it  possible  for  them  at  once  to  lay  aside  Hie 
material  images  in  which  the  faitli  of  prophets  and  psalmists 
had  clothed  Uie  daj  of  the  Lord.  We  readily  admit  that 
they  lingered  around  "  the  elements  of  the  law  "  ;  but  we  mnst 
admit  also  that  the  imagery  of  the  prophets  had  a  reality  and 
tact  to  them  which  it  has  not  to  as,  who  arc  taught  by  time 
itself  that  all  these  things  "  are  a  shadow,  but  the  Bubatance  is 
of  Chiisl." 

We  naturally  ask,  Why  a  future  life,  as  distinct  from  this, 
was  not  made  a  part  of  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel? 
Why,  in  other  words,  the  faith  of  the  first  Christians  did  not 
exactly  coindde  with  our  own?  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  answer  to  this  question  may  be  expressed.  The 
philosopher  will  say  that  the  dlfTerettce  in  the  modes  of 
thought  of  that  age  and  our  own,  rendered  it  impofisible,  hu- 
manly speaking,  that  Aa  veil  of  sense  should  be  altogether 
removed.  The  theolc^^ian  will  admit  that  Providence  does 
not  teach  men  that  which  they  can  teach  themselves.  While 
there  are  lessons  which  it  immediately  communicates,  there  is 
much  which  it  leaves  to  he  drawn  forth  by  time  and  events. 
Experience  may  oflen  enlarge  faith,  it  may  also  correct  it. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  eaiiy 
Church,  respecting  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  were  greatly 
altered  by  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  themselves  flocked  in ; 
"  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent 
took  it  by  force."  In  like  manner,  the  faith  respecting  the 
coming  of  Christ  was  modified  by  the  continuance  of  the  world 
itself.  ConunoQ  sense  suggests,  that  those  who  were  in  the 
first  ecstasy  of  conversion,  and  those  who  afler  the  lapse  of 
years  saw  the  world  unchanged,  and  the  fabric  of  the  Church 
on  earth  rising  around  them,  could  not  regard  the  day  of  the 
Lord  with  the  same  feelings.  While  to  the  one  it  seemed 
near  and  present,  at  any  moment  ready  to  burst  forth,  to  the 
other  it  was  a  long  way  ofi*,  separated  by  time,  and  as  it  were 
by  place,  a  world  beyond  the  stars,  yet,  strangely  enough, 
also  having  its  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  it  were  the 
.   atmosphere  in  which  he  lived,  the  mental  world  by  which  he 
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waa  surroanded.  Not  at  once,  but  gradually,  did  the  cloud 
clear  up,  and  the  one  mode  of  &illi  take  the  place  of  the  other. 
Apart  from  the  prophets,  though  then,  beyond  them,  Bpriug- . 
iDg  up  m  a  new  and  living  waj  in  the  soul  of  man,  corrected 
by  long  experience,  as  the  "  fathers  one.by  one  fell  asleep," 
as  the  hope  of  the  Jewish  race  declined,  as  ecstatic  gifU 
ceased,  aa  a  regular  hienixcbj  waa  estabUahed  in  the  Church, 
the  belief  in  tlie  coming  of  Christ  was  transfonned  from  being 
outward  to  becoming  inward,  from  being  national  to  becom- 
ing individual  and  universal,  from  being  Jewiah  to  beoxcoing 
Christian. 

It  must  be  admitted  as  a  fact,  that  the  earlieat  Chriatians 
spoke  and  thought  about  the  comiog  of  Christ  in  a  way  difier- 
ent  from  that  which  prevails  among  ourselves.  Admitting  this 
&ct,  we  have  now  to  consider  some  of  the  many  aspects  of 
this  belief,  and  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  believers.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  define  its  exact  character,  because  it  ia  hard  to  con- 
ceive a  state  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  human  mind  itself, 
unlike  our  own.  In  its  orig^  it  waa  simple  and  childlike,  the 
belief  of  men  who  saw  but  a  little  way  into  the  purposes  of 
Providence,  who  never  dreamed  of  a  vista  of  futurity.  It  was 
not  what  we  should  term  an  article  of  faith,  but  natural  and 
necessary ;  flowing  immediately  oat  of  the  life  and  state  of 
the  eariiest  believers.  It  was  the  feeUng  of  men  who  looked 
for  the  coming  of  Christ  aa  we  might  look  for  the  return  of  a 
lost  friend,  many  of  whom  bad  seen  him  on  earth,  and  could 
not  believe  that  he  was  taken  from  them  for  ever.  But  it  was 
more  than  ttus ;  it  was  the  feeling  of  men  who  bad  an  intense 
sense  of  the  change  that  had  been  wrought  in  themselves,  and 
to  whom  this  change  seemed  like  the  beginning  of  a  greater 
change  that  waa  to  spread  itself  over  the  worldl  It  was  the 
feeling  of  men  who  looked  back  upon  the  past,  of  which  they 
knew  so  little,  and  discerned  in  it  the  workings  of  the  same 
spirit,  one  and  continnoos,  which  they  felt  in  their  own  souls  ; 
to  whom  the  world  within  and  the  world  without  were  reflect- 
ed upon  one  another,  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish  race  was 
a  parable,  an  "  open  secret "  of  the  things  to  come.    It  was 
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the  feeling  of  meD,  each  moment  <tf  vhoee  Uvea  was  the  meeU 
isg-point  to  them  of  heaven  and  eartb^  who  scarcely  thooght 
.either  of  Ihe  past  or  futore  in  the  eternitj  of  the  preaenL 

Let  those  who  think  this  is  an  imaginary  picture  recall  to 
mind,  and  compare  with  Scriptnre,  either  what  thej  may  have 
read  in  books  or  experienced  in  themselTee,  as  the  workings 
of  a  mind  suddenly  converted  to  the  GospeL  Such  an  oae 
seems  to  lose  his  measure  of  eveols,  and  his  trtie  relatioo  to 
the  world.  While  other  men  are  gomg  on  with  their  daily 
occupations,  he  only  is  out  of  sympathy  with  nature,  and  has 
fears  and  joys  in  himself,  which  he  can  neither  communicate 
nor  ezplMn  lo  his  fellows.  It  is  not  that  he  is  thinking  of 
the  endless  ages  in  which  he  will  partake  <^  heavenly  bliss ; 
rather  the  present  consciousness  of  sin,  or  the  present  sense 
of  forgiveness  and  of  peace  in  Christ,  is  already  a  sort  of 
hell  or  heaven  within  him,  which  excludes  the  future.  It  is 
not  that  he  has  an  increased  insight  into  the  ori^nal  meaning 
of  Scripture  ;  rather  he  seems  to  absorb  Scripture  into  Imn- 
self.  Least  of  all  have  persons  in  such  a  state  of  mind  dis- 
tinct or  accurate  conceptions  of  the  world  to  come.  The 
images  in  which  they  express  themselves  are  canial  and 
visible,  ofleu  inconsistent  with  each  other,  if  they  are  unedu- 
cated, wantbg  in  good  taste,  yet  Dot  the  less  the  realiiatiou 
to  them  of  a  true  and  lively  fiuth.  The  last  thing  that  they 
desire,  or  could  comprehend,  is  an  intellectual  theory  of  an- 
other life.  They  seem  hardly  lo  need  either  statements  of 
doctrine  or  the  religions  ministration  of  others  ;  their  concern 
is  with  God  only.   . 

Substitute  now  for  an  individual  a  church,  a  nation,  the 
three  thousand  who  were  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  multitudes  of  Jews  that  believed,  zealous  for  the  law; 
imagine  them  changed  at  the  same  instant  by  one  spirit,  and 
we  seem  to  see  on  a  larger  scale  the  same  effects  following. 
Their  conversion  is  an  exception  to  the  course  of  nature ; 
itself  a  revelation  and  inspiration,  a  wonder  of  which  they  can 
give  no  account  to  themselves  or  others,  not  the  least  w<Mider- 
fnl  part  of  which  is  their  communion  with  one  another.    They 
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come  into  existence  as  a  soae^,  viHx  common  lK^>es  and 
feara,  at  one  with  each  other,  separated  from  mankind  at 
large.  What  they  feel  within  epreads  itself  over  the  world. 
The  good  and  evil  that  they  are  consdous  of  in  themaelves, 
seem  to  exist  without  them  in  aggravated  prc^rtions ;  a  fel- 
lowship of  the  eaiata  on  one  side,  and  a  mjBtery  of  iniquity 
on  the  other.  They  do  not  read  history,  or  comprehend  the 
sort  of  imperfect  necessity  nnder  which  men  act  as  creatures 
of  their  age.  The  same  guilt  which  they  acknowledge  in 
themselves  they  attach  to  other  men;  the  same  judgment 
wluch  would  await  them  is  awwtlng  the  world  everywhere. 
In  the  events  around  them,  in  their  own  sufferings,  in  their 
daily  life,  they  see  the  preparations  for  the  great  conflict  be- 
tneeo  good  and  evil,  between  Christ  and  Belial,  ii^  indeed, 
it  be  not  already  begun.  The  circle  of  their  own  life  in- 
cludes in  it  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  itself,  of  which  it 
is,  as  it  were,  the  microcosm,  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith  and  the 
light  of  inward  experience.  This  is  what  the  law  and  the 
prophets  seemed  to  them  to  have  meant  when  they  spoke  of 
God's  judgments  on  his  enemies,  of  the  Lord  coming  with  ten 
thonsand  of  his  saints.  And  the  signs  which  were  to  accom- 
pany these  things  were  already  seen  among  them,  "  not  in 
word  only,  but  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  ranch 
assurance." 

To  us  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  a  new  beginning 
from  which  we  date  all  things,  beyond  which  we  neither  desire 
nor  are  able  to  inquire.  To  the  first  believers  it  was  other- 
wise ;  not  the  beginning  of  a  new  world,  but  the  end  of  a 
former  one.  They  looked  back  to  the  past,  because  the  veil 
of  the  future  was  not  yet  lifted  up.  They  were  living  in  "  the 
latter  days,"  the  confluence  of  all  times,  the  meeting-point  of 
the  purposes  of  God.  They  read  all  things  in  the  light  of  the 
approBfdiing  end  of  the  world.  They  were  not  taught,  and 
could  not  have  imagined,  that  for  eighteen  centuries  servants 
of  God  should  coDtinne  on  the  earth,  wuting,  like  themselves, 
for  the  promise  of  his  c(»ning.  They  were  not  taught,  and 
could  not  have  imagined,  that  after  three  centuries  the  Churdi 
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which  they  saw  pOTertj-fitrit^en  and  persecuted  ehonld  be  tbe 
mistresa  of  the  earth,  and  that,  in  another  seiiBe  than  they 
bad  hoped,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  should  become  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  hia  ChrisL  Instead  of  it,  thej 
beheld  in  a  figure  the  heavens  opening,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending ;  the  present  ontpouring  of  tlic 
Spirit,  and  the  evil  and  perplcM^  of  the  world  itself,  being 
the  earnest  of  the  things  which  were  shortly  to  come  to  pass. 
It  has  been  oflea  remarked,  that  the  belief  in  the  coming 
of  Christ  stood  in  the  Bame  relation  to  the  Apostolic  Church 
that  the  expectation  of  death  does  to  ourselves.  Certainly 
the  absence  of  exbortationa  baaed  upon  the  shortness  of  life, 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  bo 
familiar  to  our  own  day,  forma  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  a  measure  seems  to 
confirm  such  an  opinion.  And  yet  the  umilari^  is  rather 
apparent  than  real ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the  difference  between 
the  two  ia  not  less  remaikable.  For  the  feeble  ^prehension 
which  each  man  enlert^s  of  his  own  mortality  can  hear  no 
comparison  with  that  hving  sense  of  the  day  of  the  Lord 
which  was  the  habitual  thought  of  the  first  Christians,  which 
was  not  so  much  a  "  coming  "  as  a  "  presence  "  to  them,  as  ita 
very  name  implied  (iropmnrta).  How  different  also  was  the 
event  looked  for,  no  less  than  the  anticipation  of  it  1  There 
is  nothing  terrible  in  death ;  it  is  the  repose  of  wearied  na- 
ture ;  it  steals  men  away  one  by  one,  while  the  world  goes 
still  on  its  way.  We  fear.it  at  a  distance,  but  not  near.  But 
the  day  of  tbe  Lord  was  to  be  a  change,  not  to  the  individnal 
only,  but  to  the  world ;  a  scene  of  great  fear  and  great  joy  at 
once  to  the  whole  Church  and  to  all  mankind,  which  ia  in  its 
veiy  nature  sudden,  unexpected,  coming  "  as  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  as  traviul  upon  a  woman  with  child."  Tet  it 
might  be  said  to  be  expected,  too,  so  strange  and  contradic- 
tory is  its  nature  ;  for  the  first  disciples  were  sitting  waiting 
for  it,  "with  their  lamps  lighted  and  their  loins  girded."  It 
was  not  daikness,  nor  sleep,  nor  death,  but  a  day  i^  light  and 
liie,  in  the  enectadon  of  which  men  '^^^  to  walk  aa  childien  - 
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ol  the  light,  yet  fearful  by  it«  Tery  suddenneaB  and  the  Tea- 
geance  to  be  poured  on  the  Tricked. 

Such  B.  belief  could  not  be  without  ita  effect  on  the  lives  of 
the  first  converts,  and  on  the  state  of  the  Church.  While  it 
increased  the  aw&Iness  <^  life,  it  almost  unavoidablj  with- 
drew men's  thonghts  from  its  ordinary  duties.  It  naturally 
led  to  the  state  described  in  the  Corinthian  chorch,  in  which 
spiritual  gifts  had  taken  the  place  of  moral  duties,  and  of 
those  very  gifts,  the  less  spiritual  vere  preferred  to  the  more 
spiritual.  It  took  the  mind  away  from  the  kingdom  of  God 
within,  to  fix  it  on  signs  and  wonders,  "  the  things  spoken  of 
by  the  prophet  Joel,"  when  the  son  should  be  tamed  into 
darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood.  It  made  men  abnost 
ready  to  act  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Ctesar,  from  the  sense 
of  what  they  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  in  the  world  around  them. 
The  intensi^  of  the  spiritual  state  in  which  they  lived,  so  &r 
beyond  that  of  our  dtuly  life,  is  itself  the  explanation  of  the 
spiritual  disorder  which  seems  so  strange  to  us  in  men  who 
were  ready  to  hazard  their  lives  for  the  truth,  and  whic^  was 
but  the  natural  reaction  against  their  former  state. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  belief  was  inconsistent  with  an  es- 
tablished ecclesiastical  order.  A  succession  of  bishops  could 
have  had  no  meaning  in  a  world  that  was  to  vanish  away. 
Episcopacy,  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  was  in  natural  antag- 
onism to  Montanism ;  and  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles  as  well, 
there  is  an  opposition,  traceable  in  the  Epistles  themselves, 
between  the  supernatural  gifts  and  the  order  and  discipUne  of 
the  Church.  Ecclesiastical  as  well  aa  political  institutions  are 
not  made,  but  grow.  What  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  their 
first  idea  and  design  is  in  reality  their  after  development,  what 
in  the  fulness  of  time  tbey  become,  not  what  they  origiually 
were,  the  former  being  fkintly,  if  at  all,  discernible  in  the  new 
birth  of  the  Chorch  and  of  the  world. 

Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  meagreness  of 
those  historical  memorials  d  the  first  age  which  survived  it, 
has  been  the  result  of  snch  a  belief.  What  interest  would  be 
attached  to  the  events  d  this  world,  if  they  were  bo  soon  to 
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be  lost  in  anotherF  or  to  the  lenons  of  hiatoij,  wlieii  the  n^ 
(tons  of  the  earth  vere  in  a  few  jeors  to  appear  before  the 
jadgment-seat  of  Christ  F  Even  the  narratiTe  of  the  acta 
and  sayings  of  the  Saviour  <tf  mankind  must  have  bad  a  dif- 
ferent degree  of  importance  to  those  who  expected  to  see  with 
their  eyes  the  Word  of  life,  and  to  us,  to  whom  they  are  the 
great  example,  for  after  ages,  of  faith  and  practice.  Among 
miiny  causes  which  may  be  assigned  for  the  great  historical 
chasm  which  separates  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles 
from  after  ages,  this  is  not  the  least  probable.  The  age  of 
the  Apostles  was  an  age,  not  of  history,  but  <^  prophecy. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST,  CONSIDERED  AS  A 
SACRIFICE' 

Br  JAMES  FOSTEB,  B.B.    ^f//-  /fJ^.  ) 


Okb  of  the  positiTe  uutitutions  of  Christuni^  ia  what  we 
commonly  call  the  Lord's  Sapper.  And  aa  in  (bis  accordance, 
the  death  of  Christ  ia  commemorated  under  the  notion  of  a 
tacTifice,  I  shall,  before  I  epecifj  the  moral  nsea  of  it,  en- 
deavor briefly  to  explain  and  vindicate  that  representatjon ; 
which  ia  the  more  necessary,  because  nothing  in  the  vlude 
Christian  doctrine  has  been  more  groaaly  nmrepresented,  or 
given  its  adyersariea,  who  take  their  accounts  of  it  fiwn  par^ 
writers,  and  not  from  the  Now  Testament  itself  (a  method  of 
proceeding  that  argues  great  unfairness  and  prejudice,)  a 
more  plausible  occasion  to  triumph.  But  if  the  matter  be 
rightly  considered,  it  will  appear  that  the  advantages  which 
they  think  they  have  against  the  Christian  religion  upon  this 
head  are  but  imaginary.     For, 

1.  The  Kew  Testament  nowhere  represents  God  as  a 
rigorous,  inexorable  toeing,  who  insisted  upon  JitU  tatitfaction 
for  the  sins  of  men,  before  he  could  be  induced  to  offer  terms 
of  reconciliation.  It  says,  indeed,  not  one  word  of  satisfac- 
tion, much  less  of  strict  and  adequate  sadafaction,  not  a 
pliable  of  the  inJinite  evil  of  un,  of  infinite  justice,  the 
hypoatatical  union,  or  "  the  Dei^s  being  eo  united  to  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  as-  that  the  two  infinitely  distinct  natores 

•  SVom  the  De&QM  oT  the  duistiui  BerelUltal,  in  iqily  to  TindaL 
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conetitnte  one  perMm,"  and,  "hy  viitae  of  this  nnitm,  giring 
an  infinite  value  to  iha  Bofferings  of  the  hamas  nature,  and 
enabling  it  to  pa;  a  strict  equivHlent  to  God's  offended  vio- 
dictivB  justice."  All  tliiB,  I  Bay,  it  lita  invention  of  more 
modem  ages,  (which,  by  sabtle  distinc^na,  and  mett^hjsical 
obscuritiea,  have  deformed  trae  Cbristianitj  to  such  a  degree, 
that  scarce  any  of  its  original  featnres  appear,)  and  beara  not 
ihe  least  similitude  to  the  langoage  of  the  Kew  Testament ; 
in  which  tbc  Divine  Being  is  always  described  aa  alow  to 
anger,  merciful,  and  condescending  to  the  friultiea  and  infinni- 
(ies  of  mankind ;  and  forgiveness  of  sin  represented,  not  as 
a  thing  for  which  a  price  ofequai  value  was  paid,  and  which 
might  consequently  be  demanded  in  strict  justice,  but  as  a 
voluntary  act  of  pure  favor,  and  (hje  effect  of  free  and  un- 
deserved goodness.     Kay,  further, 

2.  The  Mew  Testament  never  asserts,  that  God  could  not 
have  pardoned  sin  without  a  sacrifice,  nor,  oooseqaently,  tfaat 
the  death  of  Christ,  considered  in  that  view,  was,  upon  any  ' 
account,  absolutely  necessary.  If  indeed  it  be  proved  that 
this  method  is  of  Divine  appointment,  this  will  and  i»igfat  to 
satisfy  us,  that  there  are  wise  reasons  for  it,  but  it  cannot  be 
inferred  from  hence,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  that 
the  same  wise  purposes  might  not  have  been  as  efiectually 
answered  some  other  way.     Nor, 

3.  Does  the  Qiristian  religion  anywhere  expressly  declare, 
or  so  much  as  intimate  to  us,  that  natural  reasrai  could  not 
discover  God  to  be  a  propitJO^s  being,  and  ready  to  be  recmi- 
dled  to  his  guil^  creatures  upon  their  repentance ;  but,  tm 
the  contrary,  lays  down  this  as  the  fundamental  point  of  all 
religion,  and  consequendy  aa  a  principle  that  might  be  aigned 
with  great  probabili^,  that  "  God  fa  a  rewarder  of  them  who 
diligendy  seek  him,"  Heb.  ii.  6,  and  supposes,  that  the  great 
goodness,  which  he  has  demonsttuted  in  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  things,  and  conrse  of  providence,  was  a  rational  en- 
couragement  to  the  Gentile  world  to  serve  and  worship  t'im, 
in  hopes  of  acceptance  and  mercy. 

4.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  observe,  that  Ihe  death  of 
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Cfarist,  as  appears,  would  have  h^pened,  if  it  had  never  been 
designed  as  a  sacrifice,  and  consequently  was  not  appointed 
arbitrarily  and  solely  with  a  view  to  that.  Tiie  true  state  of 
the  ca^e  seems  to  be  this.  The  wise  and  merdfiil  God,  hav- 
ing compassion  on  the  ignorance  and  degeneracy  of  the  world, 
determined,  at  a  certain  time  fixed  by  his  infinite  wisdom,  to 
idlerposc,  and  when  they  had  corrupted  the  religion  of  nature, 
and  were  not  likely  to  recover  the  right  knowledge  of  it^  teach 
tbcm  their  duty  by  an  external  revelatlcm.  The  person 
whom  he  chose  to  be  his  messenger  is  characterized  aa  his 
Son,  an  innocent  person,  of  great  dignity  and  excellence, 
whom  he  had  before  employed  in  the  most  important  trans- 
actions, and  who  was  highly  beloved  and  favored  by  him; 
and  the  principal  reason  of  his  employing  one  so  extraor- 
dinary as  his  minister  upon  this  occasion,  we  are  UAd  in  the 
New  Testament,  was  to  conciliate  greater  attention  and  re- 
gard to  his  doctrine.  Matt  xxL  37 ;  Heb.  L  1,  2 ;  ii.  2,  3. 
We  are  to  take  it,  therefore,  I  think,  that  tbe  first  view  of 
God  in  sending  Christ  into  the  world  was,  that,  as  a  prophet, 
he  might  restore  the  true  religion,  and  publish  the  glad  tidings 
of  life  and  immortality,  and  by  this  means  reform  the  errors 
and  vices  of  mankind. 

But,  as  he  was  sent  to  preach  a  most  strict  and  holy  doc- 
trine, among  a  people  abominably  corrupt  and  vidoiis,  to 
recommend  a  rational  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  Deity  to 
those  who  were  fond  of  form  and  ceremony,  and  resolved  the 
whole  of  the  relig^  into  external  rites  and  traditional  supei^ 
fictions,  and  assumed  the  character  of  their  Messiah,  or  king, 
when  both  his  drcumstances  in  life,  and  the  religion  he 
taught,  contradicted  the  expectations  they  had  entertained  of 
temporal  pomp  and  grandeur  under  the  Messiah's  govern- 
ment, and  consequently  disappointed  all  the  views  of  their 
covetousness  and  ambition,  he  gained  comparatively  but  few 
converts,  and  was  abused  and  persecuted  by  the  priests  and 
men  in  power,  whom  the  multitude  blindly  followed,  and  at 
last  put  to  death  with  great  torment  and  ignominy.  From 
this  plun  and  tmqaestionably  true  account  of  the  fact,  it 
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appears  tbat  his  BofferiiiKS  were  the  natyral  eoitaaqneitee  of 
attempting  to  reform  the  nuimers  of  a  degenerate  age,  and 
opposing  the  Bnperstition  and  darling  prejudices  (^  the  Jeirish 
nation  ;  Hud  could  not  be  avcHded,  but  \}j  Bach  a  compliance 
on  his  part,  as  would  have  been  inomsistent  with  virtne  and 
integrity,  or  hj  a  miraculinu  interpoeititM]  of  ProTidence. 
And  God,  who  foresaw  all  this,  ^pointed  that  the  death  of 
Christ,  which  really  happened  in  the  natoral  course  of  things^ 
should  be  considered  aa  a  sacrifice. 

Let  me  observe,  by  the  way,  that  by  considering  the  matter 
in  this  light,  all  Dbjectiona  against  the  justice  oi  God,  in 
determining  that  an  innocent  person  should  sufier  for  the 
guilty,  are  entirely  obviated.  For  the  death  of  Christ  was 
not  appointed  absolutely  and  arbitrarily  with  this  view,  bn^ 
which  is  vastly  different,  and  cannot  sure  have  the  least 
appearance  of  injustice,  it  fell  out  just  as  other  events  do,  in 
the  common  course  of  things ;  and  all  that  can  be  immediately 
attributed  to  Giod  in  the  whole  affiiir  is,  that  ke  sent  him  into 
the  world,  thou|^  he  foresaw  the  consequences  of  it ;  and 
ordered  that  bis  death,  which  would  have  happttied  without  a 
miracle,  if  there  had  been  no  such  design,  should  be  r<^arded 
as  a  sacrifice.  Though,  I  must  own,  I  cannot  see,  if  the 
matter  had  been  otherwise,  how  it  could  be  uiyust,  or  tyran- 
nical, to  propose  even  to  an  innocent  person  to  sufier,  with  his 
own  free  consent,  in  order  to  promote  so  great  a  good  ;  eq>e- 
ciatly  if  we  suppose,  what  the  Christian  revelation  expresdy 
teaches  in  the  present  case,  that  he  would  be  gloriously  and 
amply  rewarded  tor  iL  Having  thus  removed  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  any  moment  th&t  lie  against  this  doctrine,  the  only 
thing  that  remains  is  to  show  what  wise  ends  mi^t  be  served 
byiL 

I  Bhall  not  inquire  into  the  original  of  ezpiattny  sacrifioea, 
which  were  as  early  in  the  world  aa  the  first  accounts  of  his- 
tory ;  whether  they  were  owing  to  anrozpress  appointment  oF 
God,  as  may  seem  probable  from  the  hiatory  of  Moses,  or  had 
their  rise  irom  the  fears  and  superBtititHi  of  manVinil,  wbo^ 
being  uneasy  imder  a  sense  of  guilt,  conAued  in  tlieir  reaaoi^ 
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ings  about  the  goodness  of  the  Dei^,  and  nncerttun  whether 
he  would  accept  them,  notwithstanding  past  offences,  upon 
their  repentance  and  refbrmatkin  only,  (thongh,  I  make  no 
doubt,  they  might  have  argued  this  truth,  with  a  good  deal  of 
prol>abllit7,  even  from  the  li^t  of  nature,)  would  naturally 
Qy  to  every  little  expedient,  that  their  bewildered  imagina- 
tions suggested  might  be  pro{>er;  and  so  began  fint  with 
sacrificing  brute  creation,  and  afierwards,  as  their  dislnut  and 
fears  increased,  had  recourse,  in  many  heathen  nations,  to  Ibe 
abominable  practice  of  hvmian  sacrifices.  Which  shows  plain- 
ly, that  their  reason  was  more  and  more  peiplexed,  and  cor- 
rupted, and  dai^ened  to  a  prodigious  degree,  with  respect  to 
the  very  fundamental  prindples  of  religion  and  virtue. 

If  sacrificing  was  entirely  a  human  iovention,  it  would  be 
hard  to  give  any  accotmt  of  it,  more  than  of  innumerable 
other  BupeiBtitions,  which,  in  the  daifaiess  and  extreme  de- 
pravity  of  the  Pagan  worid,  almost  universaUy  prevuled. 
Human  sacrifices  are  a  disgrace  to  our  nature,  as  well  as  in 
the  highest  degree  dishonorable  to  God.  And  for  others, 
there  is  no  foundation  at  all  in  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
could  expiate  the  guilt  of  moral  ofiences,  or  be  of  the  least 
efficacy  towards  reinstating  the  sinner  in  the  Divine  favor. 
On  the  other  band,  if  sacrifices  were  originally  of  Divine 
appointment,  they  could  not  be  designed  to  propitiate  the 
Deity,  becaose  the  veiy  institution  of  them  necessarily  sup- 
posed that  he  was  already  propitious.  For  what  end  then 
were  they  orduned  ?  Was  it  because  the  ^-wise  and  mere!- 
ful  Governor  of  the  world  delighted  in  tbe  blood  of  innocent 
animals  7  Or  was  he  fond  of  being  served  with  great  ex- 
pense and  ceremony  ?  These  are  low  and  unworthy  concep- 
tions of  bim.  All  the  uses  therefore  that  it  was  possible,  in 
reason,  for  sacrifices  to  serve,  or,  consequently,  that  they 
should  be  designed  to  answer,  if  they  were  of  divine  original, 
may  I  think  be  reduced  to  these  two ;  namely,  keeping  up  a 
firm  belief  of  God's  reooncilableDess,  and  being  ready  to 
fi)Tgive  his  guilty  creatures  upon  their  repentance,  and,  at  the 
some  time,  a  strong  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  their  own 
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demerit  upon  the  accotmt  of  it.  7a  tbia  view  of  stan^ng 
mmnoriala  and  testunonies  to  the  most  important  tmtfas,  tbej 
miglit  be  veiy  useful ;  but  proper  exptoh'otu  they  neither 
wen-,  noi-  could  be,  whether  the^  begim  from  superstition,  or 
immediate  revelation. 

And  non  the  denth  of  Christ  may  be  veij  fitly  represented 
S3  A  sacrifice,  nay,  described  in  the  Btrongeet  sacrifidal 
phrases,  since  it  answered  completely  all  the  rational  pur- 
poses that  expiatory  sacrifices  could  ever  scrre.  It  is  a 
standing  memorial  of  God's  being  propidous,  and  inclined,  a> 
the  Christian  revelation  assures  us,  not  only  to  forgive  tan  in 
part,  but  entirely,  and  not  only  to  remit  the  whije  q£  the 
punislmient,  irhich  the  eiimer  had  deserved,  but  moreover  to 
bestow  on  him  the  glorious  reward  of  eternal  happiness  upon 
his  sincere  repentance  and  reformation,  and  persevering  in  a 
virtuous  course.  So  that  it  removes  the  uncertainty  of  our 
natural  reasonings,  and  is  wisely  calculated  to  maintain  in  all 
ages  a  firm  belief  of  that  fundamental  principle  of  off  re- 
ligion, which  men's  BUperstitiouB  fears  had  very  mueh  cor> 
rupted  and  darkened,  and  gives  the  strongest  possible  en- 
couragement to  virtue. 

Agiun,  the  death  of  Christ  considered  under  the  noti<Hi  of 
a  sacrifice  will  be,  to  the  end  of  tlie  world,  a  roost  lively 
memorial  of  the  evil  and  demerit  of  sin.  Nay,  as  God,  in 
his  infinite  wisdom,  has  ordered  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 
nothing  less  should  be  considered  as  the  sacrifice  for  the  rins 
of  the  world  than  the  death  of  a  person  so  dear  to  him  and 
of  such  transcendent  dignity  and  excellence,  he  has  by  this 
appointment  declared  much  more  strongly  his  displeasure 
against  sin,  and  what  the  sinner  himself  deserved  to  sufier, 
and  cut  off  more  effectually  from  wilful  and  impenitent 
offenders  all  ground  of  presumptuous  hope  and  confidence 
in  his  mercy,  than  it  was  possible  to  do  by  any  sacrifices  of 
brulc  creatures.  So  that  by  the  way  in  which  he  has  cwi- 
descended  to  pardon  us  there  is  the  utmost  discouragement 
g^ven  to  vice,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  that  could  be  by  any 
method  whatever  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  Divine  gov- 
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emmcnt,  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  authorily  of  its  laws. 
For,  besides  what  hath  been  already  suggested,  a  sense  of  our 
ill  deserts  upon  account  of  our  transgressions,  of  which  the 
death  of  Christ  represented  as  a  sacrifice  is  a  most  afiecting 
memorial,  has  a  oatural  tendency  to  inspire  us  with  the  deep- 
cat  humility,  and  fill  us  with  shame  and  remoree  for  having 
deviated  from  the  rule  of  right,  and  consequently  to  make  us 
more  circumspect  and  regular  in  our  future  behavior;  and  a 
sense  of  God's  great  goodness  in  freely  for^ving  our  offences, 
when  we  had  merited  quite  the  contrary,  must,  if  we  have 
any  Bcnlimcnts  of  gratitude  or  honor,  make  us  solicitous  to 
please,  and  fcorfiil  of  offending  him. 

If  it  be  oaked,  how  the  death  of  Christ  can  answer  the 
purpose  of  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  when  it  happened  in  the 
natural  course  (^  things,  and  was  not  appointed  directly,  and 
only  with  that  view,  I  answer,  tliat,  such  sacrifices  b^g 
never  designed  to  propitiate  the  Deity,  or  as  proper  expia- 
lion*,  but  memorials,  in  the  manner  above  explained,  there  ia 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it.  For,  in  all  other  cases,  it 
was  God's  appointing  and  accepting  (he  sacrifice  only,  that 
made  it  a  proper  memorial ;  otherwise  it  could  have  no  sig- 
nificancy,  but  what  the  fancy  and  superstition  of  men  sug- 
gested. The  use  of  sacrifices,  therefore,  depending  entirely 
on  his  institution  of  them,  or  at  least  tlie  use  of  those  which 
were  directly  of  his  ordtuning  being  that,  and  that  only,  which 
he  intended,  it  follows,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  if 
he  is  pleased  to  call  the  death  of  Christ  a  sacrifice,  and  would 
have  it  considered  under  that  character,  it  must  be  a  fit 
memorial  of  all  ho  designed  should  be  represented  by  it. 
And,  besides,  it  has  been  shown,  that  there  aro  several  cir- 
cumstances which  render  it  a  more  useful  memorial,  than 
any  other  sacrifices  that  were  ever  offered. 

Let  me  add  to  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  advan- 
tages of  considering  the  death  of  Clirist  as  a  sacrifice  in 
general,  that  by  its  being  described  as  the  one  offering  which 
has  "  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified,"  Heb.  x. 
14,  the  Christian  religion  has  guarded,  in  the  most  effectual 
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mniincr,  against  ihe  unc  of  all  sacrifices  for  the  fhture,  and 
pnrlk'iiliii'ly  iigninst  liuinnn  Micrifice^  one  of  Ihe  most  mon- 
Flmii-i  coiTiiiiiions  of  anything  which  has  homo  the  name  of 
religion,  tliiil  ever  appeared  in  the  norlil.  And  I  would  hope, 
lliiit  even  iti<  nilversnries  will  allow  this  to  be  a  great  argu- 
ment in  il^  fuvor,  thiit  it  woa  so  wisely  piiitcd  to  the  state  of 
tliu  world  nt  tluil  time,  and  not  only  abolished  sacrificing,  but 
in  a  way  aeronimoduted  in  some  measure  to  the  general  con- 
ceptions and  prejudices  of  mankud,  and  consequently  the 
more  likely  to  take,  guarded  against  the  revival  of  a  custom 
at\em'ard«,  (preserving  however  all  the  rational  uses  of  it,) 
which  liad  been  the  eourco  of  infinite  superstition. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  there  is  no  need  of  such  memorials 
us  sacrifices  were,  and  the  death  of  Christ  is  represented  to 
be,  because  if  the  Christian  reUgion.had  asserted  clcaiiy  that 
God  is  a  propitious  being,  and  particularly  expressed  the 
terms  upon  whicli  his  guilly  creatures  might  be  reconciled  to 
him, — if  it  liad  declared  absolutely  against  the  useof  afi  sacri- 
fices, and  condemned  especially  the  barbarity  and  inhumanity 
of  human  sacrifices,  —  this  alone  would  have  been  sufficient ; 
I  answer,  that  it  might  indeed  have  been  sufficient;  but  how 
docs  it  appear,  which  is  the  point  on  which  the  argument 
wholly  turns,  that  the  apiminting  a  memorial  of  these  things, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  uielesg  ?  Thus  much  is  unde- 
niable, that  these  things  do  not  in  the  least  interfere.  But, 
besides,  was  not  the  great  end  in  view  most  likely  to  be  se- 
cured by  positive  declarations,  and  a  standing  memorial  both, 
tlutt  will  naturally  give  light  to  and  strengthen  each  other? 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  superstition  of  men  will  in 
some  circumstances  pervert  the  phiincst  words ;  but  it  is  not 
so  cosy  to  evade  Ihe  design  of  a  memorial,  especially  in  that 
very  way,  namely,  under  the  notion  of  a  gacnfice,  to  which 
their  superstition  would  directly  tend. 

There  is  nothing,  that  I  can  find,  advanced  by  the  author 
of  Ghrittianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  upon  this  head,  but 
what  has  been  fully  obviated,  or  goes  upon  the  common  mi»- 
taiei  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacrifice.    Only, 
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whereaa,  ho  Bays,  "that  the  reasoiu  assigned  for  it  could 
never  influence  those  who  never  heard  of  Chrbt."  *  I  aliow 
it.  Kut  wliat  then  ?  Is  it  not  enough,  that  they  may  be  of 
great  use  to  those  who  have  heard  of  him  ?  Nay,  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  being  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  is  not  therefore  useless,  because  a  great  part  of  the 
world  know  nothing  of  it,  since  it  is  of  the  highest  moral 
advantage  to  those  who  enjoy  the  Christian  revelation ;  as  it 
represents  to  them  the  universal  goodness  of  the  common 
Father  of  mnnUnd,  and  that  "in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth 
God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him  " ;  and, 
consequently,  encourages  univeraal  benevolence,  and  an  es- 
teem of  the  whole  rational  creation,  however  distinguished  1^ 
external  privileges,  and  restrains  that  spiritual  pride  and 
insolence,  which  prompt  many  Christians,  to  the  reproach  of 
our  holy  religion,  (and  is  indeed  too  common  in  all  religioiu 
sects,  who  imagine  the  superiority  to  be  on  their  side,)  to 
confine  the  favor  of  God  to  themselves,  and  despise,  censure, 
and  condemn  all  others. 

I  proceed  now  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  excellences  and 
eminent  advantages  of  that  positive  institution  of  Christianity, 
in  which  we  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ,  and  partlcu- 
larly  under  the  character  of  a  sacrifice.  And  the  moral  uses 
of  it  are  so  plain,  and  withal  so  various,  and  exceeding  great, 
that  it  may  bo  questioned,  whether  anything  of  a  positive 
nature  can  possibly  be  appointed,  that  has  n  stronger  tendency 
to  promote  the  practice  of  virtue,  nay,  as  will  sufficiently 
appear  by  just  enumerating  them,  of  the  most  amiable,  gen- 
erous, and  heroic  virtue. 

In  general,  as  we  perform  this  ser\ice  in  honor  of  Christ, 
we  thereby,  as  well  as  by  baptism,  solemnly  profess  our  belief 
of  his  religion,  and  consequently  engage  to  make  it  the  rule 
of  our  behavior.  But  to  mention  some  of  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. Frequently  commemorating  the  death  of  Christ, 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  must  maintain  in  us  a  constant,  firm 
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belief  of  that  first  principle  even  of  oataral  reli^oD,  that  God 
13  rendy  to  forgive  all  sincere  penitents,  and  "  a  rewarder  erf 
them  that  diligently  seek  him" ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
sets  before  us  our  own  great  demerit,  must  impress  a  strong 
and  lively  sense  of  ihe  goodness  of  God,  in  freely  pardoniDg 
our  offences,  and  rewarding  to  abundantly  our  sincere  though 
imperfect  virtue  ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  will  be, 
shame  for  lltl^'i^g  done  amiss,  and  affronted  the  government 
of  Eo  gracious  and  compassionate  a  Being,  and  the  highest 
abhorrence  of  Euch  an  ungenerous  conduct  for  the  future. 
If  we  reflect,  with  becoming  gratitude,  on  (Jod's  wonderful 
benevolence  and  mercy  to  mankind,  it  is  impossible  but  this 
must  produce  a  cheerful  obedience  to  all  hia  commands,  and 
especially  a  delight  in  doing  good  after  his  most  excellent  and 
perfect  example.  Again,  when  we  remember,  that  the  reiy 
design  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  "  to  redeem  us  fr(»n  all 
iniquity,"  and  make  us  "  lealous  of  good  works,"  Tit.  ii.  14, 
and  that  upon  these  terms  only  we  are  to  expect  any  ad- 
vantage from  it,  nothing  can  have  a  more  powerful  tendency 
to  excite  to  strict  and  universal  purity. 

Further,  if  wo  consider  our  partaking  of  this  ordinance  83 
a  communion,  "  tho  cup  of  blessing,  which  wo  bless,  as  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  bread,  which  we 
break,  as  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  1  Cor.  i.  16, 
by  which  we  acknowledge  all  sincere  Christians,  however 
denominated  and  distinguished,  as  our  brethren,  members 
together  with  ourselves  of  the  eome  spiritual  body,  or  society, 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  having  the  some  "  hope 
of  their  calling  " ;  that  "  we,  being  many,  aro  one  bread,  and 
one  body,  because  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread," 
ver.  17;  —  this  muat  be  of  excellent  use  to  promote  mutual 
esteem,  concord,  and  harmony ;  and,  if  the  true  intention  ot 
it  was  followed,  would  make  Christ  inns  regard  one  another  ac- 
cording to  their  real  merit,  aud  not  for  the  trifling  peculiarities 
of  any  particular  sect,  and  effectuttlly  reconcile  all  party 
diflTerences ;  by  which  means  impositions  upon  conscience,  vio- 
lent controversies,  unscriptoral  terms  of  communion,  si 
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peraecutions,  which  hsTe  been  of  &tal  coiueqnence  botb  to 
religion  and  civil  socie^,  would  be  entirely  prevented.  Bat 
lest  we  should  etop  here,  and  confine  our  benevolence  to  the 
household  of  faith,  considering  the  death  of  Christ  as  "a  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  erf  the  whole  world,"  1  John  ii.  2,  will 
naturallj  inspire  a  universal  love  of  mnnkinil.  For  there  is 
an  irresistible  force  in  the  Apostle's  argument,  "If  God  so 
bved  us,  we,"  who  are  dependent  upon  and  obliged  to  eadi 
other,  and  cannot  subsist  without  a  mutual  intercourse  of  good 
offices,  "  ought  much  more  to  love  one  another."  Chap.  iv.  11. 
Indeed,  commemorating  the  death  of  Christ  in  a  devout 
and  solemn  manner,  in  its  entire  design,  and  with  all  its  dr- 
cumstances,  will  suggest  the  greatest  and  most  generous  sen- 
timents, and  nfibrd  motives  to  the  most  extensive  and  heroic 
benevolence  that  mankind  can  possibly  practise.  For,  besides 
what  has  been  already  hinted,  if  we  consider  that  God  gave 
his  Son  to  die  for  us  while  we  were  enemies,  Som.  v.  10, 
this  must  kill  all  the  seeds  of  malice  and  revenge  in  us,  and 
T^se  such  a  noble  spirit  of  humanity  and  compassion  as  the 
greatest  injuries  shall  not  bear  down  and  extinguish ;  which 
will  be  further  strengthened  by  reflecting  on  the  behavior  of 
Christ,  who  under  the  greatest  abuses  and  indignities  pitied 
and  prayed  for  his  persecutors.  His  example,  likewise,  in 
choosing  to  die  rather  than  forfeit  his  integrity,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  mankind,  wiU  teach  us,  and  accordingly, 
it  is  thus  inculcated  by  St.  John,  1  John  iii.  16,  to  sacrifice  all 
private  considerations,  nay,  life  itself,  for  the  public  good ; 
and,  besides,  has  a  tendency  to  beget  in  us  an  entire  submis- 
sion to  Providence  under  the  worst  circumstances  that  may 
befall  us,  and  an  undaunted  fortitude,  resolution,  and  eon 
slancy  of  mind,  when  we  are  called  to  suffer  in  a  good  cause, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  truth  and  virtue.  And  all  these 
arguments  will  receive  an  additional  force,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  example  we  commemorato  is  that  of  a  friend  and 
generous  benefactor,  an  example  that  is  in  itself  amiable,  and 
which  we  should  consequently  be  ambitious  to  imitate ;  and 
from  the  innocence  and  dignity  of  the  snfi'erer. 
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Ab  therefore  it  appears  that  we  cannot  commemotate  Uw 
death  of  Christ  in  the  manner  in  which  Christianitj  has  oom- 
mtuidcd  it,  wittiout  liaring  oar  resolutions  to  practise  imiver- 
eal  Tirtuc  strengthened,  and  improTiog  in  the  greatest,  most 
amiable,  useful,  and  godlike  dispositions,  which  thia  in3titnti<»i 
has  a  peculiar  and  most  admirable  aptitnde  to  exdle  and  con- 
firm ;  need  I  add  anything  more  to  prove  that  it  is  worUif 
of  God,  a  being  of  absolute  purify,  a  being  of  most  perfect 
and  universal  goodness.?  Or  that  it  is  hecoming  the  wisdom 
of  liis  providence,  and  euilable  to  the  great  end  he  has  in 
view,  the  rectitude  and  happiness  of  Ibc  moral  creation,  to 
oblige  us  by  a  law  made  on  purpose,  and  the  pmctice  of  a 
pltun,  etgniiicant  rite,  to  enter  frequently  upon  sach  reflec- 
tions as  are  of  the  utmost  moral  qbc,  and  yet,  without  Bomo 
institution  of  this  kind,  (considering  how  little  inclined  the 
hulk  of  mankind  are  to  think,  unless  they  are  put' upon  it,) 
are  likely  to  be  omitted,  or  veiy  much  neglected;  and,  be- 
sides, cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  hare  that  weight 
and  infiuence  in  a  slight,  cursory,  occasional  meditatioD,  aa 
they  will  very  probably,  when  they  are  considered  as  s 
Dolemn  act  of  devotion,  which  we  perform  in  obedience  to 
•D  express  Divine  command? 
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"  H&TB  I  not  Been  Jcani  Chriat  our  Lord  1 "  —  I  Cor.ix.1. 

Thb  two  Epistles  to  tlie  Corinthians,  as  haa  been  alreadj 
observed,  are  eminently  historical ;  and  in  the  conne  of  the 
remarks  mode  upon  them  it  has  been  my  object  to  draw  ont 
as  clearlf  as  possible  every  illustration  or  testimony  which 
thej  afford  to  the  history  of  the  early  Church.  But  there  is 
another  kindred  question,  wbich  is  so  important  in  itself,  that, 
thou^  partially  touched  upon  in  the  several  passages  which 
bear  npon  it,  it  may  yet  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  close  of 
these  Epistles  to  consider  it  as  a  whole. 

The  question  which  the  Apostle  asked  of  his  Judiuzing  op- 
ponents, and  which  his  Judaizing  opponents  asked  of  him, 
"  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  "  is  one  which  in 
our  days  has  been  often  asked  in  a  wider  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  words  were  used  by  the  Apostle  or  hia  adversaries. 
"  Is  the  representation  of  Christ  in  tie  Epistles  the  same  as 
the  representation  of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  ?  —  What  is  the 
evidence,  direct  or  indirect,  furnished  by  St  Paul  to  the  facts 
of  the  Gospel  hielory?  If  the  Gospels  had  perished,  could 
we  from  the  Epistles  form  an  image  of  Christ,  like  to  that 
which  the  Goqtels  present?  Can  we  discover  between  the 
Epistles  and  the  Gospels  any  such  coincidences  and  rcsem< 
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blance  aa  Palcy  ducorered  between  the  Epistles  and  the 
Acts  ?  Is  tho  '  Gospel '  of  the  Erangelical  Apostle  different 
from  the  '  Grospcl '  of  the  Evangelistic  narratives  ?  " 

Such  an  inquiry  has  been  started  sometimes  in  doubt,  some- 
times in  perplexity.  It  is  suggested  partly  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  by  that  attitude  of  separation  and  independent  action 
which  St.  Paul  took  opart  from  the  other  Apostles,  and  wliidi, 
even  irrespectively  of  hU  writings,  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
hb  opponents  the  su.'ipieion  that  "  he  had  not  seen  the  Lord 
Jesus,"  —  that  be  was  not  truly  an  "  Apostle  of  Christ,"  and 
that  therefore  "  be  taught  things  contrary  to  Christ's  teach- 
ing." It  is  su^cstcd  also  by  the  attempts  which  in  later 
times  hare  been  made,  both  by  those  vrithout  and  by  those 
within  the  outward  pale  of  Cbri.ilianity,  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  leaching  of  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  ;  both 
by  those  who  have  been  anxious  to  show  that  the  Christian 
faith  ought  to  be  sought  in  "  not  Paul,  but  Jesus  " ;  and  by 
those  who  believe  nnd  profess  that  "  the  Gospel "  is  contained, 
not  in  the  Evangelical  History,  but  in  the  Pauline  Epbtlea. 

From  many  points  of  view,  and  to  many  minds,  questions 
like  these  will  seem  superfluous  or  unimportant.  But,  touch- 
ing as  Ibey  do  on  various  instructive  subjects,  and  awakening 
in  some  quarters  a  peculiar  interest,  they  may  well  demand  a 
consideration  here.  The  two  Epistles  to  Corinth  are  those 
from  which  an  answer  may  most  readily  be  obtained,  both 
because  they  contain  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  most  important 
allusions  to  the  subject  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  also  be- 
cause they  belong  to  the  earliest,  as  well  as  tho  most  undis- 
puted, portion  of  the  Apostolical  writings.  At  tho  same  time, 
it  wiil  not  interfere  with  the  precision  or  unity  of  the  inquiry, 
if  it  includes  such  illustrations  as  may  be  furnished  by  the 
other  Epistles  also. 

T.  The  first  class  of  coincidences  to  which  we  most  naturally 
turn,  are  those  which  relate  to  isolated  sayings  of  Christ. 
This  (partly  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  hercafWr)  is  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  inquiry.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  are  few  and  scanty,  and  that,  in  these  few,  then 
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is  in  DO  case  an  exact  correapondence  with  the  ezistiiig 
narratives. 

Tbere  ore  in  St.  FaoTs  Epistles  only  two  occasions  on 
i\-hich  our  Lord's  authori^  is  directly  qooted.  Ja  1  Cor.  vii. 
10,  when  speaking  of  marriage,  the  Apostle  refers  to  a  com' 
mnnd  of  the  Lord,  as  distinct  irom  a  command  of  his  own, 
and  as  the  command  he  gives  the  words, "  Ztt  not  the  wift 
depart  from  her  husband."  In  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  when  spealcing 
of  the  right  of  the  Apostles  to  receive  a  maintenance  from 
those  wlKon  Ihej  tau^t,  he  saja,  ".Swt  to  the  Lord  'or- 
dained' (iuToitr)  that  they  lohich  preach  the  Gospel  thovM 
live  of  the  Gospel''  In  neither  case  are  the  exact  words  of 
the  existing  records  quoted ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he 
refers  in  one  case  to  the  prohibition,  "  Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife ....  causeth  her  to  coTomii  eubiiiery"  (Matt.  v. 
32 ;  Mark  x.  11 ;  Luke  xvj.  18)  ;  in  the  other,  to  the  com- 
mand to  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy,  "  Carry  neither  pwte 
nor  gerip  nor  shoes, . . .  .for  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hirv  " 
(Luke  X.  4,  7  ;  MatL  x.  9,  10). 

To  these  quotations  we  may  add,  that  in  tho  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xx.  35),  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesiao  elders, 
"  Senumber  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jetui,  how  he  said,  It  it 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  It  b  also  to  be  observed, 
that,  in  closing  the  discussion  on  the  conduct  of  Christian  as- 
semblies (1  Cor.  xiv.  37),  he  says,  "  If  any  man  think  himself 
to  be  a  prophet,  or  spiritual,  let  him  acknowledge  that  the 
things  that  I  write  unto  you  are  commandments  of  the  Lord" 
(mpioo  JiToXoO.  The  form  of  expression  seems  to  imply  that 
here,  as  in  viL  10,  he  is  referring  to  some  distinct  regulation 
of  Christ,  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  follow  out.  But  if 
so,  this,  like  the  saying  just  quoted  in  Acts  xx.  35,  is  now 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

Four  other  passages  may  be  mentioned,  which,  not  from 
any  distinct  reference  on  the  part  of  the  Apostle,  but  from 
their  likeness  of  expression,  may  seem  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  circle  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  (a.)  "  Being  rmiled,  m 
Hat "  (\aiiopo6itevat  eSKoyaSiitw,  1  Cor.  iv.  28),  may  have  toma 
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relation  to  Lake  vi.  28,  "  Se*t  tAem  that  cone  yon  '  (iOo- 

ytiTt  raft  tarafMiitiroat)-      (fS.)    "  JGlOW  ye  ttdt   tkot   tht  tCUtOM 

MhaUjudffe  the  viorld?"  (1  Cor.  vi.  2)  may  refer  to  Luke 
xxii.  30  (Slntt.  xix.  28),  "  T«  $haJl  tit  on  thronet,  jvdying 
the  taehe  tribfs  of  Israel"  (7.)  In  the  command  that  the 
woman  is  to  "  attend  on  the  Lord  vithotU  dutraetioH  "  {tima- 
pttpo*  ....  iiripunraintn,  1  Cor.  viL  35),  the  two  emphatic 
wonls  are  subslantiallj'  the  same  aa  are  employed  in  the  nar- 
rative containing  the  commendation  of  Mary.  "  Mary  lining  " 
{wapoKaSiaaaa),  "  Alartha  ciimhrred"  (trtpumraTo,  Luke  x.  39, 
40).  (a.)  In  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  "  Faith,  m>  that  I  couhl  remove 
moitnlaim,"  may  be  an  allusion  to  Matt.  xrii.  20 ;  "  If  ye 
have  faith,  ye  shall  say  unto  thU  mountain,  Remove  hence." 
These  inalonccs,  however,  are  all  too  doubtful  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  an  argument. 

Willi  respect  to  all,  however,  three  renuirks  may  be  made, 
more  or  less  important :  First,  their  want  of  exact  agreement 
with  the  words  of  the  Gospel  narrative  implies  (what  indeed 
can  hardly  be  doubted  for  other  reasons),  that,  at  the  time 
when  the  Epistles  to  Corinth  were  written,  the  Gospels  in 
their  present  form  were  not  yet  in  existence.  Secondly,  tins 
same  discrepancy  of  form,  combined  with  an  unquestionable 
likeness  in  spirit,  agrees  with  the  discrepancies  of  a  similar 
kind  which  are  actually  found  between  the  Gospel  narratives ; 
and,  when  contrasted  with  the  totid  dissimilarity  of  such  iso- 
lated sayings  as  are  ascribed  to  Christ  by  Irenmus,  show  that 
the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Giospel  history  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  actually  existing  records,  and  that 
within  that  atmosphere  the  Apostle  was  included.  The  Apos- 
tle, to  whom  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the  saying,  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  has  thereby  become  to 
us  truly  an  "  Evangelist."  Thirdly,  the  manner  in  which  the 
Aposlle  refers  to  these  sayings  proves  the  undisputed  claim 
which  they  had  already  established,  not  only  in  Ids  own  mind, 
but  in  that  of  the  whole  Church.  He  himself  still  argues 
and  entreats  "  as  the  Scribes  "  ;  but  he  quotes  the  sentence  of 
Christ,  as  that  &om  which  there  was  to  be  no  appeal,  "  as  of 
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one  haviiig  outhorily."  "Not  I,  but  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  vii. 
10),  is  the  brond  distinction  drawn  between  his  own  euf^es- 
tiona  respecting  muriage,  and  the  principle  which  the  Lord 
had  laid  down,  and  which  accordingly  is  incorporated  in  three 
out  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  once  in  tbe  discourse  espedallj 
designed  to  fumiab  the  universal  code  of  Christian  morality." 
So,  too,  the  command  that  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel  were 
"  to  live  of  the  Gospel "  (1  Cor.  ix.  14),  had  receired  sach 
entire  and  absolute  acceptance,  that  it  was  turned  by  tlie  Ju- 
daizing  par^  into  a  univereal  and  inflexible  role,  admitting 
of  no  deviation,  even  for  tlie  sake  of  Christian  love.  Already 
the  Iiord's  words  had  become  the  law  of  the  Christian  so- 
ciety; already  they  had  been  subjected  to  that  process  by 
which,  as  in  later  times  so  in  this  particular  instance,  the  less 
enlightened  disciples  have  severed  the  sacred  text  from  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  originally  applied,  and  sacrificed  tha 
spirit  of  the  passage  to  a  devout  but  mistaken  observance  of 
the  letter. 

n.  From  the  particular  sayings,  we  turn  to  the  particular 
acts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  These,  as  might  be  supposed, 
^pear  more  frequently,  Ibough  still  not  so  generally  as  at 
first  sight  we  should  naturally  expect. 

To  the  earlier  events  it  may  be  said  that  the  allusions  are 
nest  to  none.  "  Bom  (ynvfUKtv)  of  the  ued  of  liavid  aAer 
the  flesh"  (Rom.  i.  3),  "bom  of  a  woman"  (yfrdfuKv  Ik 
ywmniJt),  "  bom  under  the  law  "  (ytfAiuron  iiri  m/uw).  Gal.  iv. 
4,  are  the  only  distinct  references  to  the  Nativity  and  its  ac- 
companimenta.  So  far  as  they  go,  they  illustrate  the  stress 
laid  by  the  Evangelists  on  the  lineage  of  David  (Luke  ii.  4, 
23,  Matt.  i.  1),  on  the  announcement  and  manner  of  his 
birth  (Luke  ii.  4,  Matt.  i.  23),  and  on  the  ritual  observances 
which  immediately  followed  (Luke  ii.  21  -  24).  But  this  is 
all ;  and  perht^  the  coinridence  of  silence  between  the 
Apostle  and  the  two  Evangelists,  who  equally  with  himself 
omit  these  earlier  events,  is  more  remarkable  than  his  slight 
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confirmation  of  the  two  who  record  them.  The  likeness  (o 
St.  Murk  and  Si.  John  in  this  respect  may,  if  we  so  consider 
it,  be  rc<:;iirdcd  ns  instructive  as  the  unlikeness  to  St.  Luke 
and  St.  Matthew. 

Neither  is  there  any  detailed  allusion  to  the  ministij  or 
miracles  of  Christ.  To  the  miracles,  indeed,  there  is  none, 
unless  it  be  granted  that  in  the  expression,  "  Ye  ctmnot  par- 
take of  the  I.ord's  table,  and  the  table  of  deviW  (paifumimt) 
(1  Cor.  X.  21),  the  peculiar  stress  laid  on  that  word,  not  else- 
where used  by  Ihe  Apostle,  is  deepened  by  the  recollection 
that  He  wliosc  table  they  thus  profaned  had  bo  long  and 
ofVen  cast  out  the  very  demons  with  which  they  now  brou^t 
themselyes  into  contact.  To  the  general  manner,  however,  rf 
our  I/ord's  mode  of  life,  there  Li  one  strong  tesUmony  wluch 
agrees  perfeclly  both  with  the  fact  and  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel narrative.  2  Cor.  viii.  9,  "  For  your  aakes  He  became 
poor  "  (iwraxrv<rt).  To  this  we  mast  add  the  corresponding, 
thougli  somewhat  more  general,  expression  in  PhiL  ii.  7. 
"He  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  Wans"  (jiop^r ioSiiov)' 
It  lA  possible,  perlmps  probable  from  the  context,  (hat  in  both 
these  passages  the  Apostle  may  have  meant  generally  the 
abnegation  of  more  than  earliilj  wealth  and  power,  the  as- 
sumption of  more  than  earthly  poverty  and  humiliation.  But 
the  context  t>howii,  also,  that  poverty  in  the  one  case,  and 
lowliness  of  life  in  the  other,  encli  in  its  usual  sense,  were  the 
special  thoughts  in  the  Apostle's  mind  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
"  povenly,"  the  word  (inr&x^'")  <^'"'  signify  nothing  less  than 
that  He  led  a  life,  not  only  of  need  and  want,  hot  of  houseless 
wandering  and  distress.  It  points  exactly  to  that  state,  im- 
plied rather  than  expressly  described  in  Ihe  Gospels,  in  which 
"  Ho  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head  " ;  and  in  which  He  per- 
severed "  when  He  was  rich  "  ;  that  is,  when  He  might  have 
taken  the  "  kingdom  of  .Tud»n,"  "  the  kingdoms  of  Ihe  world," 
and  "  twelve  legions  of  angels  "  to  defend  Him. 

But  it  is  in  the  cbsing  scenes  of  our  Ixird's  life  that  the 
Apostle's  allusions  centre.  In  this  respect,  his  practice  is 
confirmed  by  the  outward  form  of  the  four  Gospels,  whidi 
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unite  in  this  portion  of  the  history,  and  in  this  portion  only. 
This  concentration,  however  cDnsed,  is  the  some  both  in  the 
Evangelists  and  in  the  Apostle.  His  "  Giospel,"  it  vould 
eecm,  in  his  nsnutive  of  the  events  of  the  Brongelical  lu»- 
toiy,  began  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  "  First  of  all,  I 
delivered  to  you  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins"  (1  Cor. 
XV.  8).  And  the  main  subject  of  his  preaching  in  Corinth 
and  in  Galalia  was  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  not  merely  thd 
fact  of  his  death,  but  the  horror  and  shame  of  the  manner 
of  his  death.  "  The  erost  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  i.  17,  18)  ; 
"Christ  crucified"  (ib,  ii.  23)  ;  even  vividly,  and,  if  one  may 
so  say,  graphically  portrayed  before  their  eyes ;  "  Jeaus 
Christ  was  evidently  get  for&i  ('as  in  a  picture,'  jtporypaipii) 
crucified  amongst  them  "  (Gal.  iii.  1). 

The  distinct  allusions  to  His  sufferings  are  few,  but  precise ; 
fijr  the  most  part  entirely  agreeing  with  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives, and  implying  much  more  than  is  actually  expressed. 
There  are  two  not  contiuned  in  these  Epistles,  but  certiunlj 
within  the  limits  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle.  One  is  the 
allusion  to  the  agony  in  the  garden,  in  Heb.  v.  7 :  "  Li  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  hod  offered  up  prayers  and  sup- 
plications and  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  Him  that  was  able 
to  save  him  from  death,  and  was  heard  in  that  he  feared." 
That  the  account  is  drawn  from  a  source  independent  of  the 
fonr  Gospels  is  clear  from  the  mention  of  teart,  which  on  that 
occasion  nowhere  occurs,  in  the  Gospel  narratives.  But  the 
general  tendency  is  precisely  similar.  The  other  is  the  allu- 
sion in  1  Tim.  vi.  IS,  to  "  the  good  confession"  which  Christ 
Jesus  "  witnessed  before  Pontius  Pilate."  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because,  although  it  may  be  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  answer,  "Thou  sayest,"  in  Matt,  xxvii.  11,  yet  it 
points  much  more  naturally  to  the  long  and  solemn  interview 
peculiar  to  the  narrative  of  St.  John.  (John  xviii.  28  -  xix. 
12.)  But  the  most  deHnitc  and  exact  agreement  of  the  Apos- 
tle's writings  with  the  Gospel  narratives  is  that  which,  in 
I  Cor.  xL  28  -  26,  contains  the  eariiest  written  account  of  the 
initttution  of  the  Lorf  s  Supper.    It  is  needless  to  point  out 
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in  detail  what  haa  already  been  ehown  in  the  Dotea  on  that 
passage.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  bow  very  much  it 
implie*  a«  to  the  Apostle's  knowledge  of  the  whole  story. 
Not  only  are  the  particulars  of  this  transaction  told  in  almost 
the  same  words,  —  the  evening  meal,  the  night  of  the  be- 
trayal, the  Paschal  loaf,  (ho  Posehal  cup,  the  scdemn  insti- 
tution, —  but  the  form  of  words  ie  such  as  was  evidently 
part  of  A  fixed  and  regular  nairative ;  the  whole  history  of 
the  Passion  mu»t  have  been  known  to  St.  Paul,  and  by  him 
been  lold  in  detail  to  the  Corinthians ;  and,  jf  so,  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  many  other  incidents  of  the  sacred  story 
must  have  bccu  related  to  tticm,  no  less  than  this  which,  but 
for  the  peculiar  confusions  of  the  Corinthian  Church,  would 
have  remained  unrecorded. 

Ttie  Resurrection,  like  the  Death,  of  Christ,  is  the  subject 
of  allusions  too  numerous  to  be  recounted.  But  here,  as  in 
the  caao  of  the  Dcalli,  we  have  one  passage  which  shows  us 
that  not  merely  the  bore  fact  was  stated,  but  also  its  accom- 
panying circumstances.  This  is  the  almost  necessary  infer- 
ence from  the  enumeration  of  the  various  appearances  of 
Christ  atler  his  Resurrection,  ns  recorded  in  1  Cor.  xv,  4-7. 
Here,  as  in  the  four  Gospel  narratives,  a  distinct  prominence 
is  g^ven  to  tlie  Burial  of  Christ,  here,  as  there,  in  connection 
with  the  Resurrection  rather  than  the  Death ;  here,  as  there, 
the  appearances  are  described  as  occasional  only,  not  constant 
or  frequent ;  one  of  those  to  which  the  Apostle  refers  (that  to 
Peter)  is  alluded  to  in  the  Gospels  (Luke  xxiv.  34)  j  the 
appearance  to  the  Twelve  is  described  in  Matt  xxviii.  16  (?) ; 
Mark  xvi.  14 ;  Luke  xxiv.  36  ;  John  xx.  10.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mention  of  the  appearance  to  James,  and  to  the  five 
hundred  brethren,  shows  ttmt,  although  in  substance  the  same 
narrative,  it  is  dificrcnt  in  form  ;  the  source  is  independent ; 
there  arc  still  the  same  lesser  discrepancies  between  the 
Apostle  and  the  Evangelists,  as  between  the  several  Evan- 
gelists themselves. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  concluding  theso  detailed  references 
to  the  Gospel  hiatoiy,  that  they  almost  all,  bo  fkr  as  tbey 
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refer  to  one  Gospel  narratiTe  rather  than  another,  agree  with 
that  of  St.  Lnke.  The  exceptions  are  the  doabtfiil  allusions 
to  the  interview  recorded  bj  St.  John,  in  I  Tim.  vi.  13  ;  the 
sajing  recorded  hj  St.  Matthew,  in  1  Cor.  xiiL  4 ;  and  the 
agreement  with  St.  Jotm  and  St.  Mark,  rather  than  with  St. 
Luke,  in  omission  of  dUlinct  references  to  our  Lord's  earij 
history.  All  the  rest,  even  to  words  and  phrases,  have  a  re- 
tntion  to  St  Luke's  Gospel,  so  intimate  as  to  require  some 
explanation ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  adopt 
the  account  anciently  received,  that  the  author  or  compiler  of 
that  Gospel  was  the  companion  of  the  Apostle. 

These  arc  the  main  facts  which  are  recorded  from  the  Gos- 
pel History.  Perhaps  they  will  not  seem  many ;  yet,  so  far 
as  they  go,  they  are  not  to  be  despised.  From  them  a  story 
might  be  constructed,  even  if  we  knew  no  more,  whicli  would 
not  be  at  variance  —  which,  in  all  essential  points,  wcHild  be 
in  unison  —  with  the  Gtospel  narrative. 

in.  But  the  impression  of  this  unison  will  be  much  con- 
firmed, if  from  particular  sayings  or  facts  we  pass  to  the 
general  character  of  Christ,  as  described  in  these  Epistles. 

(1.)  It  may  be  convenient,  in  the  first  itislonce,  to  recall 
those  passages  which  speak  of  our  Lord  in  the  most  general 
manner,  —  1  Cor.  i.  30,  which  telb  us  that  "  Ho  was  made  unto 
us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion " ;  1  Cor,  viii.  6,  which  speaks  of  "  the  one  Lord  Jesua 
Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by  him  "  ;  1  Cor.  xt. 
45,  in  which  He  is  called  "  the  second  Adam  " ;  2  Cor.  v.  16, 
19,  in  which  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Judge  of  all  men,  and 
that  in  Him  was  God,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself  by 
Him.  Other  passages  to  the  same  effect  might  be  multiplied, 
but  these  will  sufHce. 

We  are  so  familiar  with  the  sound  of  tliesc  words,  and  so 
much  accustomed  to  apply  them  to  other  purposes,  that  we 
rarely  think  of  the  vastness  ond  complexity,  and  at  the  same 
time  freshness  and  newness,  of  the  ideas  implied  in  their  first 
application  to  an  actual,  individual  Man.  Let  us  Ima^e  our- 
selves hearing  them  for  the  first  time,  —  perceiving  that  they 
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went  uttered  by  one  who  hnd  the  deepest  and  moat  sober 
conviction  of  their  truth,  —  perceiving,  also,  tbat  they  were 
spoken,  not  of  eome  remote  or  ideal  character,  but  of  One  who 
hod  lived  and  died  during  the  youth  or  early  manhood  of  him 
who  so  "poke.  Should  we  not  ask,  like  the  Psalmbta  and 
Prophets  of  old,  "  Who  is  thia  Ejng  of  glory?  Who  is  this 
tlint  comelh,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength?" 
With  what  eagerness  should  we  look  for  any  direct  account 
of  the  life  luid  death,  to  whidi  such  passages  referred,  to  see 
whether  or  not  the  one  corresponded  with  the  other  ? 

Let  us  (for  the  sake  of  illustration)  conceive  ourselves,  in 
the  first  instance,  turning  to  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  —  the 
Gospeb  of  the  Infancy,  of  James,  of  Thomas,  and  of  Mcode- 
mu$,  from  which  (it  is  no  imaginary  case)  was  derived  the 
only  picture  of  our  Lord's  life  known  to  the  Arabian  and  Sy- 
rian tribes  of  the  seventh  century,  in  the  time  of  Mahomet ; 
and  wc  should  at  once  feel  that  with  the  utterly  trivial  and 
childish  fables  of  those  narratives  the  Apostle's  representation 
had  no  connection  whatever.  The  Koran,  wishing  to  speak 
with  high  respect  of  "  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,"  contains  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  following  is  the  speech 
which  He  is  represented  as  uttering,  to  commend  himself  to 
the  Jews :  "  I  come  to  you,  accompanied  by  signs  from  the 
Lord.  I  shall  make  of  clay  the  figure  of  a  bird ;  I  shall 
breathe  upon  it,  and,  by  God's  permission,  the  bird  shall  fly. 
I  shall  heal  him  that  was  bom  blind,  and  the  leper ;  I  shall, 
by  God's  permission,  raise  the  dead.  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  have  eaten,  and  what  you  have  hid  in  your  houses.  AU 
these  facts  shall  be  as  signs  to  you,  if  you  will  believe.  I 
come  to  confirm  the  Fenlatcuch,  which  you  have  received 
before  me.  I  will  permit  to  you  the  use  of  certain  things 
which  have  been  forbidden  yoii.  I  come  with  signs  frmn 
your  Lonl.  Fear  Him  and  obey  mc,  —  He  is  my  Lord  and 
yours.  Adore  Him;  this  is  tlie  right  path."*  It  maybe 
that  the  Arabs  to  whom  this  picture  of  Christ  waa  presented 
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oould  not  have  risen  at  the  time  to  anything  higher.  But  we 
cannot  wonder  that  such  a  picture  sliould  have  produced  no 
deep  impression  upon  them,  or  have  seemed  inferior  to  the 
prophet  who  had  himself  risen  up  amongst  them.  And  &om 
feeing  what  might  have  been  the  image  of  Christ  presented  to 
us,  we  may  form  a  livelier  notion  of  that  which  hat  been 
presented  to  us. 

From  these  Apocryphal  Gospels  let  us  suppose  oarselves 
liiming  for  the  first  time  to  those  of  the  New  Testament.  Xo 
one,  even  though  doubting  the  inferences  which  the  Apostle 
draws,  could  doubt  that  the  Christ  there  exhibited  must  have 
been  He  of  whom  he  spoke.  Even  if  the  name  were  difier- 
ent,  we  should  feel  sure  that  the  person  must  bo  the  some. 
Here  alone  in  that  age,  or  any  age,  we  should  find  a  life  and 
character  which  was  truly  the  second  beginning  of  humanity  t 
here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  recognize  God  speaking  to  man. 
In  that  life,  if  in  any  life,  in  those  words  and  deeds,  if  in  any 
words  and  deeds  whatever,  wo  should  see  the  impersonation 
of  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  holiness,  and  redemption. 
As  the  readers  of  the  Prophets  instinctively  acknowledged 
that  to  Him  bare  all  the  Prophets  witness,  so,  if  we  had  up  to 
this  time  been  readers  of  the  Epistles  only,  and  now  first  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Gospel  narratives,  we  should  even 
thus  far  be  constrained  to  say,  "  We  have  found  Him  of 
whom  '  Paul  in  his  Epistles  wrote,'  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
son  of  Joseph."  • 

The  Aposfle's  words,  then,  thus  considered,  may  be  re- 
garded, on  the  one  hand,  as  a  striking  testimony  to  the  general 
truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative  ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  strik- 
ing  prediction  of  what  has  since  token  place.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  presuppose  that  a  character  of  extraordinary  great- 
ness hod  appeared  in  the  world ;  and  such  a  character, 
whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  it,  we  actually  find  in  the 
Gospels.  We  feel  that  each  justifies  the  other.  The  image 
of  Christ  in  the  Gospels  will  be  by  all  confessed  to  approach 
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more  nearly  to  the  description  <^  the  Secmd  Adam,  the  new 
Founder  of  hnnuunty,  than  aaj  other  appearance  in  human 
histoiy ;  and  if  we  aak  what  effect  that  life  and  death  pro- 
duced at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  we  are  met  bj  these  ex- 
pressions of  the  Apoatle,  uttered,  not  aa  if  bj  any  effort,  bat 
as  the  spontaneous  barst  of  Im  own  heart,  within  <me  genera- 
tion from  the  date  of  the  events  themselves.  And  as  these 
expressions  correspond  with  the  past  events  to  whidi  they 
refer,  so  also  do  they  correspond  with  the  foture  to  which 
they  point.  If  the  expression  of  "the  Second  Adam"  was 
meant  to  characterize  a  great  change  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  we  should  expect  to  find  such  a  change  dating 
and  emanating  from  the  time  when  the  Second  Adam  had 
appeared.  Such  a  change  we  do  in  fact  find,  of  which  the 
beginning  is  crowned  with  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that 
the  great  division  of  modem  from  ancient  history  does  not 
commence  till  four  centuries  later ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  influx  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  at  that  time  had  a  most  im- 
portant influence  in  moulding  the  future  destinies  of  the 
civilized  world.  But  still  the  new  life  which  survived  the 
overlhrow  of  the  Empire  had  begun  from  the  Christian  era- 
Christianity,  with  all  that  it  bos  involved  in  the  reli^n,  the 
arts,  the  literature,  the  morals  of  Europe,  beyond  alt  dispute 
originated  with  Christ  alone.  The  very  dales  which  are  now 
in  use  throughout  the  world  are  significant,  though  trivial, 
proofs  of  the  justice  of  the  Apostle's  declaration,  that  Christ 
was  the  Second  Man  ;  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  had  died,  even 
so  in  Christ  all  were  made  alive." 

(2.)  Thus  much  would  be  true,  even  if  nothing  more  pre- 
cise were  reconled.  Bnt  every  shade  of  this  general  cbantc- 
ter  is,  if  one  may  so  say,  deepened  by  the  Apostle's  more 
special  allusions  ;  and  although  perhaps,  without  the  help  of 
the  Gospel  narratives,  we  might  miss  the  point  of  hia  ex- 
pressions, yet  with  ttiat  help  the  image  of  Christ  comes  out 
clearly,  and  we  still  see  it  to  be  no  invention  of  the  Apos- 
tle's imagination,  but  the  same  historical  definite  chancter 
which  is  set  before  us  in  the  Gospels. 
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(a.)  "  Christ  Jesoa  was  made  unto  ns  midom."  (1  Cor.  i. 
30.)  "  In  Him  were  hid  all  tbe  treasures  of  witdom  and 
kntnoUdgt"  (Col.  iL  3.)  " The  spirit  of  vritdom  is  i^vea  to 
ua  in  the  knoteUdge  of  Him."  (Eph.  L  17.)  These  expres- 
sions ma;  be  merelj  general  phrases  of  reverence,  but  how 
much  clearness  do  the;  giun  when  thej  are  compared  with 
the  actual  display  of  wisdom  stored  up  ia  the  living  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  I  There  is  no  special  reference  by  the  Apos- 
tle to  an;  of  the  parables  or  discourses  of  the  Grospels.  But 
how  completely  do  those  "  things  new  and  old,"  "  brought  out 
of  his  treasure  "  (Matt  xiii.  52),  answer  to  this  general  de- 
scripUon  of  Hia  character.  "  'Wisdom  "  is  not  the  attribute 
which  a  zealous  convert  would  necessaril;  think  of  applying 
to  the  founder  of  his  religion.  It  is  so  applied  by  the  Apos- 
tle, and  we  see  Irom  the  Gospels  that  his  application  of  it 
cannot  be  questioned. 

(b.)  He  frequently  speaks  of  "  the  truth  of  Christ,"  and  be 
dwells  especially  on  the  certunty  and  fixedness  which  cbarao* 
terized  all  Hia  life.  "  In  Sim  viat  not  i/ea  and  nay,"  but 
"j/ea  and  Amen."  (2  Cor.  i.  20.)  It  is  at  least  a  striking 
illastration  of  tbese  passages  to  remember  what  Christ  agiun 
and  agiun  says  of  himself  in  St  John's  Gospel,  aa  having 
come  into  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth,  as  being  the  Truth ;  *  it  is  more  than  a  mere  conjec- 
ture to  read  in  the  Apostle's  words  the  echo  of  the  solemn 
asseveration  and  ratification  of  truth  which  runs  through  all 
the  Gospel  discourses,  "  Yerily,  verily,  Amert,  Amen,  I  say 
unto  you." 

(c)  Tbe  Apostle  ui^s  on  his  converts  the  freedom  of  the 
doctrine  which  he  preached,  its  contrast  to  the  narrowness  and 
mysteiy  oad  concealment  of  the  Jewish  lav,  and  he  tells 
them  that  they  must  attain  this  freedom  through  "  the  Spirit 
of  fhe  Lord,"  that  is,  of  Christ,  and  through  contemplation  of 
his  likeness.  We  turn  to  the  Gospels,  and  we  find  in  their 
representation  of  Christ  this  very  freedom  of  which  the  Apos- 

*  John  viiL  83  i  xiT.  6 ;  xriiL  ST. 
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tie  ipeaks  exemplified  in  almost  ever^  page ;  the  sacrifice  of 
the  letter  to  the  spirit,  the  encouragement  of  openness  and 
sincerity,  there  emphatically  nrged  by  precept  and  example, 
at  once  give  on  edge  and  a  viJue  to  the  Ajtostle's  argument, 
which  cbe  it  would  greatly  want 

(d.)  The  Apostle  cxprefisly  appeal)  fo  the  history  of  Christ 
aa  nn  cxiunple  of  surrendering  his  own  will  for  the  sake  of 
the  scruples  of  others.  "  We  that  are  slrong  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmiliea  of  the  iceai,"  and  not  to  please  ourselves,. for 
even  Christ  pleased  not  himself,  but,  as  it  is  written,  "  the  re- 
proaches of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me."  (Bom.  xv. 

1,  3.)    "  Give  none  offence ....  even  as  I  pleaae  all  men 

'BefoUmeen  of  me,  even  as  I  am  o/  Christ."  (1  Cor,  i.  32, 
33  ;  xi.  1.)  Of  litis  consideration  for  human  weakness  and 
narrowness,  the  direct  instances  in  the  Gospel  narrative  are, 
perhaps,  less  striking  tlian  the  genpnil  indication  of  this  pecu- 
liar aspect  of  the  true  Christ-like  character,  Tet  his  con- 
stant, though  not  universal,  acquiescence  in  the  forms  of  the 
Mosaic  law ;  the  limits  within  which  ho  restrained  his  own 
teaching,  and  that  of  his  disciples ;  the  many  things  whidi 
he  withheld,  because  hjs  disciples  wera  not  then  able  to  bear 
them  ;  the  condescension  to  human  weakness  which  nins 
through  the  whole  texture  of  the  Gospel  history,  —  fuDy  jtis- 
tify  the  Apostle's  appeal,  not  the  less  from  the  very  indirect 
ness  of  the  application. 

(e.)  He  beseeches  his  converts  not  to  compel  him  to  say  or 
do  anything  which  shall  be  inconsistent  with  "  the  meekness 
and  gentleness  (irpavnis  koI  (ir«i««a)  of  Christ"  (2  Cor.  Jt.  1.) 
These  words  are  not  the  mere  expressions  of  ideal  adoration; 
they  recall  definite  traits  of  a  living  human  person.  They 
describe  traits  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  specially  exem- 
plified in  the  Apostle  himself,  but  which  were  exemplified  to 
the  fiill  in  the  life  and  leaching  of  Ilim  to  whom  the  Apostle 
ascribes  them. 

({.)  In  many  passages  the  Apostle  speaks  of  Love.  In 
ICoT.xiii.  1-13,  he  describes  it  at  length.  It  is  a  new  virtue. 
Its  name  first  occurs  in  his  Epistles.    Tet  he  speaks  of  it  as 
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fixed,  established,  recc^ized.  To  what  was  this  owing  ?  To 
whom  does  he  ascribe  it  P  Emphatically,  and  repeatedly,  he 
attributes  it  to  OirisL  "  The  love  of  ChridL"  "  The  love  of 
God  in  Christ"  Now  in  all  the  Gospels,  the  self-devoted, 
eelf-sacrificing  energy  for  the  good  of  others  which  the  word 
"  Love "  (ayamf)  denotes,  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  actions  of  Christ ;  in  the  first  three,  the  word  itself  is  not  * 
used  ;  but  in  the  fourth,  it  is  used  even  more  emphatically  and 
repeatedly  than  by  St.  Paul ;  and  thus,  besides  its  general 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  all  the  Gospel  narratives,  it  epecially 
Ecrves  to  knit  together  in  one  the  thoughts  and  words  of  St. 
Paul  and  Sl>  John. 

(g.)  On  one  occasion  only  the  Apostle  gives  as  an  Instance, 
not  of  what  he  had  "  received  "  of  Christ  as  on  earth,  but  of 
mhat  bad  been  revealed  to  him,conccming  Christ  by  himself! 
In  answer  to  his  entreaty  thrice  offered  up  to  Christ  as  to  his 
still  present,  ever-living  friend,  there  had  been  home  in  upon 
his  soul,  how  we  know  not,  a  distinct  message,  expressed  as  at 
his  conversion  in  articulale  words,  "  My  grace  is  enfficient  for 
thee,  my  strength  is  perfected  in  wealcness."  In  the  similar 
mode  of  revelation  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  "  Why  per- 
secntest  thou  me  ? "  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest," 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  expression  is  the  same  as  that  which  in 
the  Gospels  represent  Christ  as  merged  in  the  person  of  the 
least  of  his  disciples.  So  these  words  of  Christ,  reported  by 
the  Apostle  himself  in  his  Epistle,  arc  an  exact  reflex  of  the 
union  of  divine  strength  with  human  weakness  which  per- 
vades the  narrativo  of  all  the  Gospels.  There  is  the  same 
combination  of  majesty  and  tenderness,  the  same  tones  of 
mingled  rebuke  and  love,  that  we  know  so  well  in  the  last 
conversations  •  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  same  strength  and 
virtue  going  forth  to  heal  the  troubled  spirit,  as  of  old  to 
restore  the  sick,  and  comfort  the  afflicted.! 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  enumeration  of  all  the  most 

*  John  xxi.  t  Lake  Ti.  19 ;  viiL  U. 
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important  allusions  to  the  facta  of  the  Gospel  histoiy  wtiidi 
St.  Paul's  epistles  contain,  —  an  enumeration  tedious  per- 
haps in  itself,  and  witliout  profit  to  many.  Tet,  before  we 
proceed,  I  nould  ask  those  who  have  followed  me  thus  fiir  to 
pause  for  a  momcnl,  and  reflect  on  the  additional  strength  or 
liveliness  which  this  enumeration  maj  have  given  to  their 
conccplions  of  the  Gospel  history.  It  is  not  mnch,  but,  con- 
sidering from  wliom  these  instances  have  been  taken,  —  from 
a  source  so  near  the  time,  from  writings  whose  genuineness 
has  never  been  questioned  by  the  severest  criticism,  —  it  b 
something  if  it  may  surest  to  any  one  a  steadier  standing- 
place  and  n  firmer  footing,  of  however  narrow  limits,  amidst 
the  doubts  or  speculations  which  surround  him.  Nor,  I  trust, 
can  it  have  been  wholly  unprofitable  to  have  approached  from 
another  than  the  usual  point  of  view  the  several  features  of 
our  Lord's  life  and  cliaracter  which  I  have  just  enumerated, 

—  to  dwell  on  the  Apostolic  testimony  rendered,  one  by  one, 
to  the  several  acta  and  words,  still  more  to  the  several  traits, 
most  of  all  to  the  collective  cfiect  of  the  characterj  which  we 
naually  gather  only  from  the  Gospels.  His  severe  purity  of 
word  and  deed, —  His  tender  care  for  even  the  temporal 
wants  of  his  disciples,  — -  the  institotion  of  that  aolemii  part- 
ing pledge  of  communion  with  Himself  and  with  each  other, 

—  the  hope  of  a  better  life  which  He  has  opened  to  ns, 
amidst  the  sorrows  and  desolations  of  the  world,  —  His  stead- 
fastness and  calmness  amidst  our  levity  and  littleness,  —  TTi^ 
free  and  wide  sympathy  amidst  our  prejudice  and  narrow- 
ness,—  His  self-denying  poverty,  —  His  gentleness  and  mild- 
ness amidst  our  readiness  to  offer  and  resent  injuries, —  Hia 
love  to  mankind,  —  His  incommunicable  greatness  and  (so 
to  speak)  elevation  above  the  influence  of  time  and  fate, — 
all  this,  at  least  in  general  outline,  we  shonld  have,  even  if 
nothing  else  were  lefl  to  us  of  the  New  Testament  but  the 
passages  which  have  just  been  quoted. 

It  may  still,  however,  be  said,  that  these  indications  of  the 
Apostle's  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  history  are  less  than  we 
might  fairly  expect  i  and  we  may  still  be  inclined  to  aak  why, 
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when  there  are  so  naaj  resemblances,  there  are  not  more  ? 
Tcliy,  if  he  knew  so  mach  aa  these  resemblances  impl^,  he  jet 
Bays  so  little  ? 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  answer  this  full^,  or,  al  an^  rate, 
to  answer  as  it  deserves  within  the  limits  here  prescribed. 
Hut  some  suggestions  ma;  be  made,  which,  even  if  the;  do 
not  entirely  meet  the  case,  may  yet  be  sufficiently  important 
to  deserve  consideration. 

First,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  representation  of  the 
life,  and  work,  and  character  of  Christ,  in  all  probability,  be- 
longed to  the  oral,  and  not  the  written,  leaching  of  the  Apos- 
tle. The  Gospeb  themselves  have  every  appearance  of 
having  grown  up  out  of  oral  communications  of  this  kind ; 
and  the  word  "  Gospel,"  wluch  must  have  been  employed  by 
the  Apostle  substantially  for  the  same  kind  of  instruction  as 
that  to  which  it  ia  applied  in  the  titles  of  the  histories  of  our 
Lord's  life,  is  by  him  usually,  if  not  always,  used  in  reference, 
not  to  what  he  is  actually  communicating  in  his  Epistles,  but 
to  what  he  had  already  communicated  to  his  converts  when 
present.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the 
most  express  quotation  of  a  distinct  saying  of  Christ  occurs, 
not  in  a  letter  of  the  Apostle,  but  in  the  eminently  character- 
istic speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acta  xx.  18  -  35),  and 
that,  in  the  two  passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
where  he  most  clearly  refers  to  what  he  had  "  delivered  "  to 
them  whilst  he  was  with  them  (1  Cor.  xi.  23  -  36  ;  xv.  3  -  7), 
it  is  clear  that  his  instructions  turned  not  merely  on  the  gen- 
eral  truths  of  the  Christian  fdth,  but  on  the  detailed  accounts 
of  the  Last  Supper,  and  of  the  Ecsurrection,  Had  other 
subjects  equally  appropriate  in  the  Gospel  history  been  re- 
quired for  his  special  purpose,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  equally  have  referred  to  these  also,  as 
communicated  by  him  during  his  stay  at  Corinth.  His  oral 
teaching  —  that  is  to  say,  his  first  communication  with  his 
converts  —  would  naturally  touch  on  those  subjects  in  which 
all  believers  took  a  common  interesL  The  instances  of  that 
teaching,  in  other  words,  the  everlastliig  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  are  contained,  not  ia  tradldoo,  nor  yet  (exoe^t  tlai:«a)^ 
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these  general  alluuons)  in  hia  oirn  writings,  but  !□  the  four 
Gospels.  His  Bubsequent  tcochiag  in  the  Epistles  would 
naturally  rclAlo  more  to  his  peculiar  mission,  —  would  turn 
more  on  special  occasions,  —  would  embodj  more  of  his  own 
personal  nnd  indiriiiual  mind.  "  I,  not  the  Lord."  '  And  in 
nndcnt  times,  even  more  than  in  oar  own,  in  sacred  authors 
no  less  thnn  clossicnl,  we  mnst  take  into  account  the  effect  of 
the  entire  absorption  of  the  writer  in  his  immediate  sabject, 
to  the  exclusion  of  persons  and  events  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance immediately  beyond.  Who  woald  infer  from  the  hbtoiy 
of  Thucydides  the  existence  of  hia  contemporary  Socrates  P 
How  different,  again,  is  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon  from  the 
Socrates  of  Plato  !  Except  so  far  as  the  great  truth  of  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  what  he 
occasionally  calls  it,  "his  own"  peculiar  "  Gospd,"  he  had 
already  "  preached  the  Gospel "  to  hia  converts  before  he 
began  his  Epistles  to  tliem.  In  the  Epistles  he  was  not  em- 
ployed in  "  laying  the  foundation  "  (that  was  laid  once  for  all 
in  "Jesus  Christ,"  1  Cor.  iii.  10),  but  in  "building  up," 
"  strengthening,"  "  exhorting,"  "  settling." 

Sut,  over  and  above  this  almost  inevitable  distinction,  he 
was  in  his  Epistles  —  in  his  individual  dealings  with  his  con- 
verts —  swayed  by  n  principle  which,  though  implied  throu^- 
out  his  writings,  is  nowhere  so  strongly  expressed  as  in  these 
two.  When  called  to  reply  to  his  Jewish  opponents,  who 
prided  themselves  on  their  outward  connection  with  Christ,  as 
Hebrews,  as  Israelites,  as  Ministers  of  Clirist,  as  Apostles  of 
Christ,  as  specially  belonging  to  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  12,  x.  7, 
xi.  22,  13),  when  taunted  by  them  with  the  veiy  charge 
whicli,  in  a  somewhat  altered  form,  we  are  now  consideiing, 
that  he  had  "  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  "  (1  Cor.  ix,  1), 
his  reply  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  concession  of  the  fact,  or 
rather  an  assertion  of  the  principle  by  which  he  desired  to 
confront  any  such  accusations.  With  the  etrorfgest  Benae  of 
freedom  from  alt  personal  and  local  ties,  with  the  deepest  coa- 
sdousness  that  from  the  moment  of  his  conversiim  all  his  past 

•  1  Cor.  tU.  1>. 
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life  had  vanished  far  awa7  into  the  distance,  he  answers, 
"Though  we  have  known  Christ  afler  the  fleali,  yet  hence- 
forth know  we  him  no  more."  (2  Cor.  t.  10.)  Startling  as 
tliia  declaration  is,  and  called  forth  hj  a  spedal  occasion,  it 
yet  inTolved  a  general  tmth.  It  is,  in  tact,  the  same  pro- 
found instinct  or  feeling  which  penetrated,  more  or  leas,  the 
whole  Apostolical,  and  even  the  succeeding  age,  with  regard 
to  our  Lord's  earthly  course.  It  is  the  same  feeling  which 
appears  in  the  fact,  strange  if  it  were  not  well  known,  that  no 
authentic  or  even  pretended  likeness  of  Christ  shonld  have 
been  handed  down  from  the  first  century ;  that  the  very  site 
of  his  dwelling-place  at  Capernaum  should  have  been  entire- 
ly obliterated  from  human  memory ;  that  the  veiy  notion  of 
seeking  for  relics  of  his  life  and  death,  though  afterwards  so 
abundant,  first  began  in  the  age  of  Constantine.  It  is  the 
same  feeling  which,  in  the  Gospel  narratives  themselves,  is 
expressed  in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  precision  as  to  time 
and  place,  —  in  the  emphatic  separation  of  our  Lord  from  his 
kinsmen  after  the  flesh,  even  from  hia  mother  herself,  —  in 
his  own  solemn  warning,  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  man  ascend  up  where  he  was  before :  the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  It  ia  the' 
spirit  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  And  this 
is  the  more  observable  when  contrasted  with  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels,  which  do  to  a  great  extent  condescend  to  the  natural 
or  Judaic  tendency,  which  the  Gospeb  of  the  Kew  Testament 
thus  silently  rebuke.  There  we  find  a  "  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy," filled  with  the  ileshly  marvels  that  delighted  afterwards 
the  childish  minds  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  there  first  are 
mentioned  the  local  traditions  of  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation, 
of  the  Nativity,  of  the  abode  in  Egypt ;  there  ia  to  be  found 
the  story,  on  which  bo  great  a  superstnicture  has  been  built  in 
later  ages,  of  the  parents  and  birth  of  her  whom  the  Gospel 
history  calls  "  blessed,"  but  studiously  conceals  from  view.* 
The  Apostle's  reserve  no  doubt  was  strengthened  by  hii 
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antagonism  with  his  Jewish  opponents ;  but  the  princaple  on 
which  he  acted  is  applicable  to  all  times.  It  explains  in  what 
sense  onr  Lord's  life  is  an  example,  and  in  what  eeose  it  is 
not  Tliat  life  is  not,  nor  ever  eould  be,  an  example  to  be 
literallj  and  exactly  copied.  It  has  been  so  understood,  on 
the  one  hiuid,  even  by  such  holy  men  as  Francis  of  Asaisi, 
who  thought  that  the  true  "  Imitation  of  Christ "  was  to  re- 
produce a  fac-sunile  of  all  its  outward  circutostaDcea  in  bis  own 
person.  It  has  been  so  understood,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
some  in  our  own  day,  who  have  attacked  it  on  the  express 
ground  that  it  could  not,  without  impropriety,  be  literally  re* 
enacted  by  any  ordinary  person  in  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  it  is  not  an  example  in  detail  i  and  those  who 
try  to  moke  it  so,  whether  in  defence  or  in  attack,  are  but 
neglecting  the  warning  which  Bacon  so  beautifully  gives  on 
the  story  of  the  rich  young  man  in  the  Gospels :  "  Beware 
how,  in  making  the  portrmture,  thou  breakest  the  pattern."  " 
In  this  sense  the  Christian  Church,  as  well  as  the  Apostle, 
ought  to  "  know  Christ  henceforth  no  more  according  to  the 
flesh."  All  such  considerations  ought  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  oTcnv helming  sense  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  slate  in 
which  we  stand  towards  Him.  In  this  sense  (if  we  mqy  so 
eay)  He  is  more  truly  to  us  the  Son  of  God  than  He  is  the 
Son  of  man.  His  life  is  our  example,  —  not  in  its  outward 
acts,  but  in  the  spirit,  the  atmosphere  which  it  breathes,  —  in 
the  ideal  which  it  seta  before  us, —  in  the  principles,  the  mo- 
tives, the  object  with  which  it  supplies  us. 

This  brings  us  to  yet  "one  more  reason  why  St  Paul's 
Epistles  contain  no  further  detaiU  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  It 
was  because  llicy  were  to  him,  and  to  his  converts,  super- 
seded by  an  evidence  to  himself,  and  to  them,  far  more  con- 
vincing than  any  particular  proofs  or  facta  could  have  for 
them,  —  the  evidence  of  his  own  life,  of  bis  own  constant 
communion  with  Him  in  whom  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
bis  being.  He  had,  no  doubt,  his  own  peculiarities  of  charac- 
ter, his  own  especial  call  to  the  Gentiles.     These  gave  a  tom 

•  Baeon'i  Buayi,  Tol.  L  p.  41. 
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40  his  life,  to  his  teaching,  to  Lis  writings.  These  gave  the 
Epistles  a  character  of  their  own,  which  will  always  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Gospels.  But  still  the  spirit  which  per- 
vaded botli  alike  was  (to  nse  his  own  words,  often  and  often 
repented)  "  of  Christ,"  and  "  in  Christ."  "  TTie  life  that  he 
lived  in  the  flesh,  he  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  died  and  gave  himself  for  him."  And  this  "  faith,"  on 
whicii  he  dwells  with  an  almost  exclusive  reverence,  is  not,  it 
must  be  remembered,  faith  in  anj^  one  fOrt  or  point  of  Christ's 
work,  but  in  the  whole.  "  Faith  in  his  Incarnation,"  "  fiuth 
in  h[3  merits,"  "faith  in  his  blood,"  are  expressions  which, 
Ibongh  employed  in  later  times,  and,  Uke  other  scholastic  or 
theological  terms,  often  justly  employed  as  summaries  of  the 
Apostle's  statements,  yet  are,  in  no  instance,  his  own  state- 
ments of  his  own  belief  or  feeling.*  Measured  by  the  re- 
quirement which  demands  these  precise  forms  of  speech  from 
the  lips  of  all  believers,  the  Apostle  no  less  than  the  Evan^ 
gelists  will  be  found  wanting.  The  one  grand  expression,  in 
which  his  whole  mind  finds  vent,  is  simply  "  the  faith  of 
ChrisL"  It  is,  as  it  were,  his  second  conscience ;  and,  as  men 
do  not  mmutely  analyze  the  constituent  elements  of  conscience, 
so  neither  did  he  earo  minutely  to  describe  or  bring  forward 
the  several  elements  which  made  up  the  character  and  work 
of  his  Master.  And  though  these  elements  are  distinctly  set 
forth  in  the  Gospels,  yet  the  Gospels  agree  even  here  with 
the  Epistles,  in  that  they,  like  the  Epistles,  put  forward  not 
any  one  port,  but  the  complex  whole,  as  the  object  of  adora- 
tion and  &ith.  The  language  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels, 
like  that  of  St.  Paul  regarding  him  in  the  Episties,  is  (not 
"  Believe  in  my  miracles,"  "  Believe  in  my  death,"  "  Believe 
in  ray  resurrection,"  but)  "  Believe  in  me." 

Fmalty,  if  it  be  said  that  this  is  an  impression  too  vague 
and  impalpable  to  be  definitely  traced,  the  answer  is  in  the 
Apostle's  character.  Much  there  was  doubtless  peculiar  to 
himself,  much  that  was  peculiar  to  his  own  especial  mission. 
But^  if  in  any  human  character  we  can  discern  the  effect  pro- 

■  The  kppBieot  exceptioa  in  Bom.  iii.  3S  ii,  it  nood  hardl/  b«  ob- 
MTTsd  to  tboH  acqiuinted  with  tliB  original  Ungnage,  only  i^pmnt. 
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dnced  bj  contact  with  anotber  bigher  and  greater  than  itself 
Buch  nn  effect  may  be  discovered  in  that  of  St.  Paul :  "  Hie 
love  of  Christ,"  •  the  love  which  Christ  had  shown  to  nutn, 
"was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  his  "  construiuDg  "  motive.  That 
love,  with  the  acta  in  which  it  displayed  itsell^,  was  the  great 
event  which  rose  up  behind  him  as  the  background  of  lus  life ; 
as  the  single  point  from  which  all  his  thoughts  diverged  in  the 
past,  and  to  which  they  converged  again  in  the  future.  Unless 
a  love,  surpassing  all  love,  had  been  manifested  to  him,  we 
know  not  how  he  could  have  been  so  constrained ;  and,  we 
must  also  add,  unless  a  freedom  from  his  past  prejudices  and 
passions  had  been  effected  for  him,  by  the  sight  of  some  Ugli- 
er freedom  than  his  own,  we  know  not  bow  he  could  have 
been  thus  emancipated. 

Such  a  love,  and  such  a  freedom,  we  find  in  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  Sach  a  combination  —  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  before, 
rarely,  alas  I  seen  eiace  —  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the 
reality  of  the  original  acts  in  which  that  combmation  was 
firat  manifested.  The  Gospel  narratives,  as  we  now  possess 
them,  were,  in  all  probability,  composed  long  aAer  these  Epis- 
tles. But  the  life  which  they  describe  must  have  been 
anterior.  That  life  is  "  the  glory,"  of  which,  as  the  .Ajtostto 
himself  says,  his  wri^ngs  and  actions  are  "the  reflection." 
Whatever  other  diversities,  peculiarities,  infirmilies,  impass- 
ably divide  the  character  of  the  Apostle  from  that  of  his 
Master,  in  this  union  of  fervor  and  freedom  there  was  a  com- 
mon likeness  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  general  im- 
pulses of  his  new  life  —  "  the  grace  of  God,  by  which  he  was 
what  he  was"  —  could  have  come  from  no  other  source- 
Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  the  particalor  allusions  and 
passages  which  have  been  collected,  the  general  effect  of  hb 
whole  life  and  writings  can  hardly  leave  any  other  impression 
than  lliat  —  whether  by  "  revelation,"  or  by  "  receiving " 
from  others,  whether  "  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,"  f  we 
cannot  tell  —  be  had  indeed  seen,  and  known,  and  loved,  and 
followed  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

•  9,Cor.¥.14.        tOaLi-Ui  1  Cor.  xl.  BS-xr.a;  SOw.xil.l 
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It  ma,j  be  important,  at  tlie  dose  of  this  Section,  contain- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  Apostle's  final  advice  on  CiuisUan  worship, 
to  sum  up  all  that  this  Epistle,  combined  with  the  other  notices 
in  the  New  Testament,  has  presented  to  us  on  this  subject 

First  The  Christian  assemblies  of  the  Apostolical  age,  on- 
like  those  of  later  times,  appear  not  to  have  been  necessarily 
controlled  by  any  fixed  order  of  presiding  ministers.  We 
hear,  indeed,  of  "  presbyters,"  or  "  elders,  **  in  the  churches  of 
Asia  'MiaoT,'  and  of  Jemsalem.t  And  in  the  church  of 
Tbessalonica  mention  is  made  of  "  rulers "  ((rfMurrafuraw 
{•Itm)  i  t  and,  in  the  churches  of  Galatia,  of  "  teachers  "  (ry 
Konixcim').  S  As  the  object  is  here  only  to  give  the  state 
of  the  Church  at  the  time  of  these  Epistles  to  Corinth,  no 
notice  need  be  taken  of  the  allusions  in  Epistles  of  a  later 
dale.  But  no  allusion  is  to  be  found  to  the  connection  of 
these  ministers  or  officers,  if  so  they  ore  to  be  called,  with  the 
worship  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  omission  of  any 
such  is  an  almost  decisive  proof  that  no  such  connection  was 
then  deemed  necessary.  Had  the  Christian  society  at  Corinth 
been  nhat  it  was  at  the  time  when  Clement  addressed  his 
Epistle  to  it,  or  what  that  at  Epheaus  is  implied  to  have  been 


•  Acts  xir.  M. 
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in  the  ^natian  EpsUei,  it  is  almost  ineritable  that  aome 
reference  aboold  hare  been  made  bj  tbe  Apostle  to  the  pre- 
uding  government  which  was  to  eontrol  the  ebullitioiu  c^ 
■ectarian  or  fitnatical  enthusiasm ;  that  he  should  have  spt&en 
of  the  presbyters,  whose  fuucdona  were  infringed  upon  hy 
the  prophets  and  speakers  with  tongues,  or  whose  authority 
would  naturally  modemle  and  restrain  their  excesses.  Noth- 
ing of  tbe  kind  is  to  be  found.  The  gifts  are  to  be  regulated 
by  mutual  acctmunodation,  by  general  considerations  of  order 
and  usefulness ;  and  the  only  rights,  against  the  violation  of 
which  any  safeguards  are  imposed,  are  those  of  the  congre- 
gation, lest  "  he  that  fills  the  place  of  the  unlearned  "  (tbat  is, 
as  we  bare  already  seen,  "  he  that  has  not  the  gift  of  speak- 
ing with  tongues ")  should  be  debarred  from  ratifying  by  his 
solemn  Amen  the  thanksgiving  of  the  speaker.  The  gifts 
are  not,  indeed,  supposed  to  be  equally  distributed,  bat  every 
one  is  pronounced  capable  of  having  some  gift,  and  it  is  im- 
phed  as  a  possibility  that  "  all "  may  have  the  gift  (f  propbe* 
eying  or  of  speaking  with  tongues. 

Secondly.  Through  the  gifts  thus  distributed,  Ae  worship 
was  carried  on.     Four  points  are  specially  mentioned : — 

(1.)  Prayer.  This,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken 
of,  in  connection  with  tbe  tongues,  must  have  been  a  free  outr 
pouring  of  individual  devotion,  and  one  in  which  women  were 
accustomed  to  join,  as  well  as  men,* 

(2.)  What  has  been  said  of  prayer  may  be  said  also  of 
Praite  or  iSini^,  ^nXfidcf  We  may  infer  from  £ph.  v.  19, 
where  it  is  coupled  with  "  hymns  and  odes  "  (S/imt  ml  ySoIr), 
that  il  must  have  been  of  the  nature  of  metre  or  ibythm,  and 
is  thus  the  first  recognition  of  Christian  poetry.  The  Apoc- 
niypse  is  the  nearest  exemplification  of  it  in  tbe  New  Testa- 

(3.)  Closely  connected  with  this,  both  in  itself  and  by  the 
context,  is  T^ankagiving.  The  "song  of  tbe  understanding" 
is  specially  needed  in  tbe  givuig  of  thanks.  X     In  ^^  passage 

•  xir.  I3-16;xL6.  tiiv.  16,86.  t  »»■  1«- 
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we  have  the  earliest  indnuitioD  of  a  litorgical  form.  Althoogh 
the  context  even  here  implies  that  it  most  have  been  a  freo 
effusion,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the 
Eucharistic  thanksgiving  for  the  produce  of  the  earth  ;  such 
as  was  &om  a  very  early  period  incorporated  in  the  great 
Euchoristic  hymn  used,  with  a  few  modifications,  through  all 
the  liturgical  forms  of  the  later  Christian  Church.  And  from 
this  passage  we  learn  that  the  "  Amen,"  or  ratification  of  the 
whole  congregation,  afterwards  regarded  with  peculiar  so- 
lemnity in  this  part  of  the  service,  was  deemed  essential  to 
the  due  utterance  of  the  thanksgiving. 

(4.)  "  Prophesying,"  or  "  teaching,"  is  regarded  (not  by  the 
Corinthians,  but)  by  the  Apostle  aa  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant objects  of  their  assemblies.  The  impulse  to  exercise  thia 
gilt  appears  to  have  been  so  strong  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
be  kept  under  control.*  Women,  it  would  seem  from  the 
Apostle's  allusion  to  the  practice  in  xi.  5,  and  prohibition  of  it 
io  xiv.  34,  35,  had  felt  themselves  entitled  to  speak.  The 
Apostle  rests  his  prohibition  on  the  general  ground  of  the 
liubordination  of  women  to  their  natural  instrndors,  their 
husbands. 

Thirdly.  The  Apostolical  mode  of  administering  the  Eu- 
charist has  already  been  delineated  at  the  close  of  chap.  zi. 
It  is  enough  here  to  recapitulate  ^ts  vmn  features.  It  was 
part  of  the  chief  daily  meal,  and,  as  such,  usually  in  the 
evening ;  the  bread  and  wine  were  brought  by  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  meal,  and  placed  on  a  table ;  of  this  meat  each  one 
partook  himself;  the  bread  was  placed  on  the  table  as  a  loa^ 
and  then  broken  into  parts ;  the  wine  was  given  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meal ;  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  was  offered  by 
one  of  the  congregation,  to  which  the  rest  responded  with  the 
solemn  word  "  Ame^" 

These  points  are  all  that  wo  can  clearly  discern  in  the 
worship  of  Apostolic  times,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  the 
&et  mentiwed  in  Acts  xz.  7,  and  confirmed  by  1  Cor.  xvi.  2, 
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that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  epedallj  derot«d  to  their 
meetings. 

He  total  dis^milaiity  between  (he  outward  aspects  of  this 
worship  and  of  007  whicli  now  exists,  is  the  first  impression 
which  this  summary  leaves  on  ths  mind.  It  would  seem  at 
first  sight  as  if  almost  evciy  vestige  of  the  Apostolic  forms 
was  gone,  and  as  if  the  present  forms  had  no  basis  in  that 
age  on  which  to  ground  themselves.  But  this  impression  is 
relieved  by  various  important  considerations.  First,  when 
we  consider  the  state  of  the  Apostolic  Church  as  described  id 
the  Acts  and  in  this  Epistle,  it  is  evident  that  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances it  never  could  be  a  pattern  for  future  times.  Hie 
fervor  of  the  individuals  who  constituted  the  communities,  the 
smallncss  of  the  communities  themselves,  the  variety  and 
power  of  the  gifts,  the  expectation  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  must  have  prevented  the  perpetuatioa 
of  the  Apostolic  forms.  But  if  Christianity  be,  as  almost 
every  precept  of  its  Founder  and  of  ita  chief  Apostle  pre- 
sumes it  to  be,  a  religion  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the  letter, 
then  this  very  peculiarity  is  one  of  its  most  characteristio 
privileges.  No  existing  form  of  worship  can  lay  claim  to 
muversal  and  eternal  obligation,  as  directly  traceable  to  Apos- 
tolic times.  The  impossibility  of  perpetuating  the  primitiTe 
forms  is  the  best  guarantee  for  future  frceilom  and  progress. 
Few  as  are  the  rules  of  worship  prescribed  in  the  Koran,  yet 
the  inconvenience  which  they  present,  when  transplanted 
into  other  than  Oriental  regions,  shows  the  importance  of  tho 
omission  of  such  in  the  New  Testament. 

But,  secondly,  there  are  in  the  forms  themselves,  and  in 
the  eiptrit  in  which  the  Aposde  handles  them,  principles  im- 
portant for  the  guidance  of  Christian  worship  in  all  times. 
Some  of  these  have  been  already  iadicat«ri.  In  this  bst  con- 
cluding Section,  the  whole  of  this  advice  is  summed  up  in 
two  simple  rules  :  "Let  all  things  be  done  unto  edifying,"  and 
"  let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order." 

"  Ltl  aU  thingt  he  done  onto  edifying."  • 

"EdiQriDg"  (olKi>Aof4)  has,  as  already  noticed  in  zir.  8, 
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the  peculiar  sense  both  of  building  up  fnan  first  principles  to 
their  practical  appliration,  and  of  fitting  each  member  of  the 
society  into  the  proper  place  which  the  growth  and  rise  of  the 
whole  building  require.  It  is  "  derelopment,"  not  only  in 
the  sense  of  unfolding  new  truth,  but  of  unfolding  all  the 
resources  contused  in  the  existing  institution  or  body.  Ilence 
the  stress  lud  on  the  excellence  of  "prophesying,"  as  the 
special  gift  by  which  men  were  led  to  know  themselves  (as 
in  xiv.  24,  25,  "  tho  secrets  of  their  hearts  being  made  mani' 
fest"),  and  by  which  (as  through  the  prophets  of  the  older 
dispensations)  higher  and  more  spiritual  views  of  life  were 
gradually  revealed.  Hence  the  repeated  injunctions  that 
an  the  gifU  should  have  their  proper  honor  j*  that  those 
gifts  should  be  most  honored  by  which  not  a  few,  but  all, 
should  benefit;!  *^^^  **^  ^^  ^^  ^e  gift  of  prophecy 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  that  gift ;  X  that  off 
might  have  an  equal  chance  of  instruction  and  comfort  for 
their  own  special  cases. 

"  Let  aB  thingt  he  done  decently  and  in  order."  § 
"  Decently  "  ((fio^/idtur) ;  that  is,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the 
gravity  and  dignity  of  the  assemblies.  "  la  order "  (fcari 
nifu')  }  that  is,  not  by  hazard  or  impulse,  but  by  design  and 
arrangement.  Tbe  idea  is  not  so  much  of  any  beauty  or 
Buccession  of  parts  in  the  worship,  as  of  that  severe  and 
simple  majesty  which  in  the  ancient  world,  whether  Pagan  or 
Jewish,  seems  to  have  characterized  all  solemn  assemblies, 
cavil  or  ecclesiastical,  as  distinct  from  the  frantic  or  enthu- 
Biastic  ceremonies  which  accompimied  illicit  or  extravagant 
'  communities.  Tbe  Boman  Senate,  the  Athenian  Areopagus, 
were  examples  of  the  former,  as  the  wild  Bacchanalian  or 
Phrygian  or^es  were  of  the  latter.  It  is  to  impress  this 
character  on  Christian  worship,  that  the  Apostle  has  con- 
demned  the  rejection  by  the  women  of  tbe  Greek  custom  of 
the  v^l,  I  the  speaking  of  women  in  the  assemblies,^  the  in- 

•  xU.ao-30.  tiiT.  i-as.  jiiT.ag-si. 
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discriminate  banqnetlng  at  the  liord's  Sapper,*  the  intermp- 
tion  of  tbe  prophets  by  each  other,  f  "  The  Bpirits  of  pn^bets 
are  subject  to  prophets,"  is  a  principle  of  universal  applica- 
tion, and  condemns  every  impulse  of  religious  leal  or  feeling 
Thicb  is  not  strictly  under  the  control  of  those  who  display 
it.  A  world  of  fanaticism  is  exploded  by  this  simple  axiom ; 
and  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  religious  &enzy  vrhich 
attaches  itself  fo  the  various  forms  of  Eaatem  woralup,  this 
advice  of  the  Apostle,  himself  of  Eastern  origin,  will  appear 
the  more  remarkable.  The  wild  gambols,  yearly  celebrated 
at  Blaster  by  tbe  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  ronnd  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  show  what 
Eastern  Christianity  may  become ;  they  are  living  proo&  of 
the  need  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Apostolical  precept. 

To  examine  how  fat  these  two  regulations  have  actually 
affected  the  subsequent  worship  and  ritual  of  Christianity,  to 
measure  each  Christian  liturgy  and  form  of  worship  by  one 
or  other  of  these  two  rules,  would  be  an  instructive  task- 
But  it  is  sufficient  here  to  notice,  that  on  these  two  points 
tbe  Apostle  throws  the  whole  weight  of  his  authori^ ;  these 
two,  and  these  only,  are  the  Rubrics  of  the  Primitive  Chun^h. 
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It  has  been  truly  said,  tboagh  with  some  eza^enition,  that 
for  many  centuries  the  history  of  the  Eucharist  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  certainly 
this  passage  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  in  that  history, 
whether  in  its  narrower  or  lai^r  sphere,  a  point  of  remarkable 
significance.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  take  our  stand  upon 
it,  and  look  back  through  its  medium,  on  some  of  the  instilu- 
lions  and  feelings  most  peculiar  to  the  first  commencement  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  We  see  the  most  sacred  ordinance  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  it  was  celebrated  by  those  in  whose 
minds  the  earibly  and  the  heavenly,  the  sodal  and  the  relig- 
ions aspect  of  life  were  indistinguisliably  blended.  We  see 
the  banquet  spread  in  the  late  evening,  after  tbe  sun  hod  set 
behind  the  western  ridge  of  the  hills  of  Achaia  ;  we  see  the 
many  torches  *  blazing,  as  at  Troas,  to  light  up  the  darkness 
of  tbe  upper  room,  where,  as  was  their  wont,  the  Christiao 
community  assembled ;  we  see  the  couches  laid  and  the  walls 
hungit  oiler  the  manner  of  the  East,  as  on  the  night  of  the 
betrayal ;  we  see  X  the  sacred  loaf,  representing,  in  its  com- 
pact unity,  the  harmony  of  the  whole  sociely ;  we  hear  the 
blessing  or  thanksgiving  on  the  cup§  responded  lo  by  the 
joint  "  Amen,"  such  as  even  three  centuries  later  is  described 
as  like  a  peal  of  thunder ;  we  witness  the  complete  realiza- 
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tkm,  in  outward  form,  of  the  Apostle's  words,  suggested 
doubtless  by  the  sight  of  the  meal  and  the  sacrament  blended 
thus  together,  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  dritik,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  ♦  "  Whatsoever  ye  do  in 
word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  JesuSy  giving 
thanks  to  Gk>d  and  the  Father  by  him."  f 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture ;  but  there  is  another  side, 
which  is  exhibited  here  also,  and  which  imparts  to  this 
passage  its  peculiar  interest  Already  the  diifficulties  of 
bringing  an  ideal  and  an  actual  life  together  make  themselves 
felt  What  the  falsehoods  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  to 
the  community  of  property  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  excesses 
and  disorders  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  were  to~  the  primi- 
tive celebration  of  the  Eucharist  The  time  was  come,  when 
the  secular  and  the  spiritual  had  to  be  disentangled  one  from 
the  other ;  the  ^  simplicity  "  and  *^  gladness  "  of  the  first  Apos- 
tolical conmiunion  was  graduaUy  to  retire  before  the  Apos- 
tolical rebuke.  The  question  arose  whether  the  majesty,  the 
tenderness,  the  awe  of  the  feast  should  be  lost  in  a  senseless 
orgy,  and  it  is  (humanly  speaking)  by  means  of  this  verdict 
of  the  Apostle  against  the  Corinthian  church,  that  the  form 
of  the  primitive  practice  was  altered,  in  order  to  save  the 
spirit  of  the  original  institution.  It  is  of  the  more  impor- 
tance to  remember  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  then  exposed;  because  a 
great  part  of  its  subsequent  history  would  seem  to  be  a 
reaction,  in  part  just,  in  part  exaggjsrated,  against  die  corrup- 
tion which  then  threatened  it ;  a  reaction  encouraged  by  the 
extreme  severity  with  which  that  corruption  is  denounced  by 

*  Col.  iii.  17. 

t  Perhaps  the  nearest  likeness  now  existing,  to  this  union  of  social 
intercourse  with  religious  worship,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  services  of  th« 
Coptic  Church.  The  Eucharist  indeed  is  eren  more  dirested  of  its  char- 
acter of  a  supper,  than  in  the  Western  Churches.  But  there  is  an  air  of 
primitive  freedom,  and  of  innocent  enjoyment,  blended  with  the  prayers 
of  the  general  service,  which,  bearing  as  it  does  the  marks  of  long  an- 
tiquity, conveyed  to  me,  on  the  one  occasion  on  which  I  witnessed  the 
worship  of  the  Copts  in  their  cathedral  at  Cairo,  a  livelier  image  of  the 
early  Christian  asMmbliet  than  anything  else  I  ever  saw. 


the  Apostle,  and  wbicb  was  iUelf  called  forth  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  crisis.  This  is  the  bst  mcnlion  of  the  adminis- 
Iralion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  ancient  feshion ; 
the  "  Supper"  itself  had  ceased  to  be  a  supper,  as  earlj  as 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Kpislles  of  the  younger  Pliny ;  *  and  was  celebrated,  if  not 
very  early  in  the  morning,  at  least  before  the  night,  although 
in  some  Egyptian  cities  the  practice  of  partaking  of  it  on  Uie 
evenings  of  Saturday  still  continued  in  the  fonrth  centtuy.f 
The  social  meal  was  divided  from  it  under  the  name  of 
"  Agape,"  .or  "  Love-feast,"  but  still  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated  within  the  walls  of  churches  as  late  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, aflcr  which  it  disappears,  having  been  already  fxa- 
demned  by  councils  on  account  of  abuses  similar  to  those 
here  described  at  Corinth.}  Thus  the  Eucharist  became 
more  and  more  set  apart  as  a  distinct  sacred  ordinance ;  it 
withdrew  more  and  more  from  the  possibility  of  the  Conn, 
thiaa  desecration,  till  at  last  it  was  wrapt  up  in  the  awfiil 
mystery  which  has  attached  to  it,  in  the  highest  degree,  in 
the  churches  of  the  East,  but  in  some  degree  in  the  churches 
of  the  West  also,  both  Protestant  and  Soman  Catholic 
Beginning  under  the  simple  name  of  "  the  breaking  of  bread," 
and  known  from  this  Epblle  by  the  social  and  almost  festive 
appellations  of  "  the  Communion,"  and  "  the  Lord's  Supper," 
it  first  receives  in  Fliny  the  name  of  "  Sacramenlum,"  and  in 
Justin  Martyr  that  of  "Eucharistia"  ;  bolh,  indeed,  indicating 
ideas  of  strictly  Apostolical  origin,  though  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  words,  and  less  with  the  act,  than  would  hare 
been  the  case  in  the  first  Apostohcal  times ;  till  in  the  days 
of  Chiysostom  it  presents  itself  to  us  under  the  formidable 
name  of  the  "  Dreadful  Sacrifice." 

These  two  views  of  the  Lord's  Supper  have  been  thus 
set  forth  in  this  place  side  by  side ;  because,  as  has  been 
SEud,  they  both  to  a  certain  extent  appear  together  in  this 
chapter.     A  careful  investigation   of  the  passage  will  prob- 

•  X.  97.  t  Soiomen,  A.  £.  viL  19. 

J  BinghoiD'i  Antiquities,  Book  XT.  ch.  7. 
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sbtj  lead  to  the  concluHion,  that  as,  od  the  one  hand,  the 
general  view  of  the  Apostolical  practice,  its  simpUcitj,  and 
ita  festivily,  as  implied  in  the  Apostle's  a^uments  and  in 
liis  designation  of  the  ordinance,  hare  been  in  later  times 
too  much  underrated;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sererity 
of  his  denunciation  against  unworthj  partakers  has  been  too 
generally  and  too  rigorously  enforced;  because  the  partio- 
ular  object,  and  the  particular  need  of  his  rebuke  at  that 
time,  have  not  been  clearly  understood.  The  Holy  Com- 
munion can  never  be  again  exactly  what  it  was  then ;  and 
therefore,  although  his  words  will  always  impart  to  the  great 
ordinance  of  Christian  worship  a  peculiar  solemnity,  yet 
the  real  lesson  which  they  convey  relates  now  more  di< 
rectly  to  such  general  occasions  as  that  out  of  which  hia 
warning  grew,  than  to  the  ordinance  itselfl  The  joy  and 
almost  merriment  of  the  first  Christian  converts  after  the 
day  of  Fcntecost  could  not  now  be  applied  to  the  Eucha- 
rist as  it  was  then,  without  fear  of  great  pro&neness  and 
levity.  But  the  record  of  it  implies  that  with  a  serious  and 
religious  life  generally  there  is  nothing  incompatible  in  the 
freest  play  of  cheerful  and  innocent  gayety.  In  like  manner, 
although  we  cannot  without  superstition  imagine  that  the 
judgments  which  the  Apostle  denounced  will  fall  on  a  dese- 
cration of  the  Communion  different  in  all  its  circumstances 
from  that  which  occurred  at  Corinth,  yet  there  may  still 
be  an  irreverence  towards  sacred  things,  a  want  of  broth- 
erly kindness,  a  dulness  in  discerning  the  presence  of  Christ, 
even  in  our  common  meals,  which  may  make  us  fear  "lest 
we  cat  and  drink  condemnation  to  ourselves."  And  in  the 
Communion  itself  the  Apostle's  words  are  instructive,  as 
reminding  us  that  "the  body  of  the  Lord,"  to  which  bo 
looked,  was,  as  elsewhere  in  his  writings,  so  here,  the  body 
which  is  represented  by  the  whole  Christian  society.  So 
the  Apostle  couceives  it  to  be  in  all  times  and  places,  and  - 
not  Ifast  in  the  Instituljon  especially  intended  to  exhibit  the 
unity  and  community  of  interests,  feelings,  and  affections,  to 
produce  which  is  always  described  as  one  chief  purpose  of 
the  Death  of  Christ,  shown  forth  in  the  Lord's  Snpper. 


UNITY  AND  VARIETY  OF  SPmiTUAL  GIFTS. 


Bt  Rev.  ARTHOB  P.  STAHLEY. 


The  historical  value  of  this  chapter  haa  been  saffidently 
set  forth  in  the  notes.  It  is  the  most  detailed  contemporary 
record  of  the  extraordinary  powers  which  moiiifested  them- 
selves in  the  Chrialian  Bociety  during  the  first  centuiy ;  and 
which,  however  they  may  be  explMned,  confirm  the  narra- 
tive in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  illustrate  that  in  the 
four  Gospels,  especially  the  statement  in  Marii  zvi.  17  -  20 : 
"  They  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  work- 
ing with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following  " ; 
that  is,  "  casting  out  devilei,  speaking  with  tongues,  taking  up 
serpents,  drinldng  poison  without  hurt,  and  laying  hands  on 
the  sick  for  their  recovery."  They  resolve  themselves  into 
two  classes  :  (1.)  Those  which  relate  to  healing  exactly  cor- 
respond with  the  description  of  the  miracles  of  Peler  and 
John,*  and  with  the  allusion  in  James  v.  14,  15;  "Is  any 
sick  among  you  ?  let  him  coll  for  the  elders  of  the  church ; 
and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord :  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  sliall  raise  him  up."  (2.)  The  gifts  of 
teaching  which  are  here  classed  under  the  names  of  "  proph- 
ets,"  "  teachers,"  "  knowledge,"  "  wisdom,"  are  implied  rather 
than  expressly  claimed  in  the  authority  which  the  narrative 
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of  the  ActB  ascribes  to  the  Dpinerons  speeches  of  the  Apos- 
tles. But  to  gifts  of  this  kind  aUusioos  are  expressly  made 
in  the  inlimations  in  Matt.  z.  20,  John  xvi.  13,  of  "the  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  disciples,"  and  "  guiding  them  into  all  truHi.'' 
And  to  the  same  effect  are  the  passages  in  Rom.  xii.  6  —  8 : 
**  Having  then  gifb  differing  according  to  Ibe  grace  that  is 
given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to 
(he  proportion  of  faith ; ....  or  he  that  teacheth,  let  him 
wait  on  teaching,  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation."  £ph. 
iv.  7,  11 :  "  Unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace. ....  He 
gaTc  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evan- 
gelists; and  some,  pastors  and  teachers."  1  PeU  iv.  10, 11: 
"  Aa  every  man  hath  received  the  gift,  even  so  minister  the 
same  one  to  another. ....  If  any  man  speak,  as  the  <aacles 
of  God."  The  Apostle  seems  to  clium  this  gift  for  himself 
both  by  implication  in  all  bis  Epistles,  and  expressly  in  1  Cor. 
vii.  40  :  "  I  think  tbat  I  also  (i.  e.  as  well  as  others)  have  the 
Spirit  of  God."  Of  the  spedal  pfta  of  prophesying,  and  of 
speaking  with  tongues,  there  will  be  another  occasion  to  speak 
in  considering  the  fourteenth  chapter.  It  is  in  the  bigbeat 
development  of  these  various  forms  of  the  gift  of  teaching 
that  we  find  the  only  direct  traces  of  what  in  modem  lan- 
guage is  called  "  inspiration  " ;  and  although  the  limits  of  sodi 
a  gift,  and  the  persons  in  whom  it  existed,  are  never  cleariy 
defined,  the  description  of  it  is  Important,  because,  unlike  the 
other  gifts,  its  results  can  still  be  appreciated.  We  cannot 
judge  of  the  gifts  of  bealing ;  their  effects  have  long  nnce 
passed  away.  But  we  can  judge  of  the  gift  of  teaching  by 
the  remains  which  it  has  left  in  the  writings  of  the  Kew  Te»- 
lament ;  and  these  remains  incoalestahly  prove  that  thera 
was  at  that  time  given  to  men  an  extraordmary  insight  into 
truth,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  communicating  it 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  these  multiplied  allusions 
imply  a  slute  of  things  in  the  Apostolical  age,  which  has 
certainly  not  been  seen  since.  On  particular  occasions,  in- 
deed, both  in  the  first  four  centaries,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  miracles  are  ascribed  by  contemporary  writers 
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to  the  iaflnence  or  the  relics  of  particular  individuals ;  but 
there  has  been  no  occaaion  when  they  have  been  so  emphati- 
cally ascribed  to  whole  Bodeties,  bo  closely  mixed  np  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  life.  It  is  not  maintuned  that  creiy  mem- 
ber of  the  Corinthian  church  bad  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
those  gifls,  but  it  certainly  appears'that  every  one  had  some 
gift ;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  are  enabled  to  realize  the 
toial  difference  of  the  organization  of  the  Apostolical  Churdi 
from  any  through  which  it  has  passed  in  its  later  stages.  It 
was  still  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Every  part  of  the  new  sodety 
was  instinct  with  a  life  of  its  own.  The  whole  atmosphere 
which  it  breathed  must  have  confirmed  the  belief  in  the  im- 
portance and  the  novelty  of  the  crisis. 

But  yet  more  remarkable,  both  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine 
power  and  wisdom  which  accompanied  this  whole  manifesta- 
tion, and  also  as  affording  a  lesson  to  after  times,  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Apostle  approaches  the  subject,  and  the 
inference  which  he  draws  from  it  His  object  in  enumerat- 
ing these  gifls  is,  not  to  enlarge  on  their  importance,  or  to 
appeal  to  them  as  evidences  of  the  Christian  faith ;  it  is  to 
urge  upon  his  readers  the  necessity  of  co-operation  for  some 
useful  purpose.  Such  a  thought  at  such  a  moment  is  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  soberness  and  calmness  which 
pervade  the  Apostle's  writings,  and  affords  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  fanatical  feeling  which  regards  nil  miracles  as  ends  and 
not  as  means  ;  and  which  despises,  as  alien  and  uncongenial, 
the  ideas  of  co-operation,  subordination,  and  order. 

This  chapter  has  a  yet  further  interest.  It  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  idea  into  the  Sacred  Volume.  It  has  been 
truly  observed,  that  the  great  glory  of  the  Mosaic  covenant 
was,  not  so  much  the  revelation  of  a  truth  before  unknown, 
US  the  communication  of  that  truth  to  a  whole  people, — the 
first  and  only  exception  which  the  Eastern  world  presented  to 
the  spirit  of  caste  and  exclusion.  But  even  in  the  chosen 
people  this  universal  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
common  obje«^  of  the  nation,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  fulfilled  as  it  was  intended. 
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The  idea  of  a  whole  community  swayed  by  a  oommon 
feeling  of  interest  and  affection,  was  not  Asiatic,  but  Euro- 
pean. It  was  Greece,  and  not  Judaea,  which  first  presented 
the  sight  of  a  ntSXir  or  state,  in  which  every  citizen  had  his 
own  political  and  social  duties,  and  lived,  not  for  himself^  but 
for  the  state.  It  was  a  Roman  fable,  and  not  an  Eastern 
parable,  which  gave  to  the  world  the  image  of  a  ^body 
politic,^  in  which  tlie  welfare  of  each  member  depended  on 
the  welfare  of  the  rest  And  it  is  precisely  this  thought 
which,  whether  in  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation,  was 
suggested  to  the  Apostle,  by  the  sight  of  the  manifold  and 
various  gifts  of  the  Christian  community. 

The  image  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  the  Apostle 
here  exhibits,  is  that  of  a  living  society  in  which  the  various 
faculties  of  the  various  members  were  to  perform  their  sev- 
eral parts,  —  not  an  inert  mass  of  mere  learners  and  subjects, 
who  were  to  be  authoritatively  taught  and  ruled  by  one  small 
portion  of  its  members.  It  is  a  Christianizadon,  not  of  the 
Levitical  hierarchy,  but  of  the  republic  of  Plato.  It  has 
become  in  aflcr  times  the  basis,  not  of  treatises  on  churdi 
government,  but  of  Butler's  Sermons  on  the  general  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature  and  of  human  society.  The  principle 
of  co-operation,  as  generally  acknowledged  in  the  economical 
and  physical  well-being  of  man,  was  here  to  be  applied  to 
his  moral  and  spiritual  improvement.  The  peculiar  element^ 
which  the  Apostle  blends  with  this  general  idea  of  social  and 
moral  union,  is  that  which  could  only  be  given  by  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  There  would  always  be  the  fear  lest  an  object 
so  high  and  abstract  as  tlie  promotion  of  man's  moral  welfare 
might  seem  indistinct,  and  be  lost  in  the  distance.  Something 
nearer  and  more  personal  was  required  to  be  mixed  up  with 
that  which  was  indistinct  from  its  very  vastness.  The  direct 
object,  therefore,  of  Christian  coK)peration,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  was  to  bring  Christ  into  every  part  of  conmion  life,  to 
make  human  society  one  living  body,  closely  joined  in  oom« 
munion  with  Christ  And  lest  this  comparison  of  the  Qiuich 
with  the  human  body  might  in  one  respect  lead  to  ernxr. 
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because  there  resides  sucli  a  eovereignty  in  the  brain  or  head, 
(lut  in  comparison  of  ila  great  activity  some  of  tbe  other 
members  may  be  called  passive ;  therefore  the  fiinctiotu  of 
the  head  in  the  Christian  Church  are  by  the  Apostle  assigned 
exclusively  to  Christ  himsel£* 

This  idea  of  the  Christian  commtmity  in  the  Apostolical 
age  was  kept  up,  not  only  by  the  universal  diffiision  of  the 
spiritual  gills,  but  by  all  the  outward  institntionB  of  the 
Church ;  by  the  primitive  mode,  as  alreaJy  described,  of 
celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper ;  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
whole  community  in  the  expulsion  or  restoration  of  offend- 
ers ;  by  the  absence,  as  would  appear  froiu  this  chapter,  of 
any  definite  fonn  of  goveniment  or  constitution ;  and,  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  community  of  property. 

Of  these  institutions  most,  if  not  all,  even  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Apostolical  age,  had  been  either  greatly 
modified  or  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  gifts,  from  which 
the  institutions  derived  their  life  and  spirit,  had,  as  the 
Apostle  himself  anticipated,  almost,  if  not  altc^ether,  van- 
ished away.  But  the  general  truth  which  their  existence 
suggested  to  the  Apostle  is  still  applicable  to  the  natural  pda 
which  constitute  the  variety  of  all  uvilized  society. 

If  Christ  be  truly  Lord  of  all,  if  to  him  have  truly  been 
committed  all  thin^  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  then  we 
may  trace  his  hand,  not  only  in  the  extraordinary  and  super- 
natnra],  but  in  the  ordinary  and  natural  {pfis  of  men;  the 
earliest  form  of  the  Christian  society  was,  as  it  were,  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  world  at  large ;  what  was  supplied  to  it  in  its 
first  stage  by  miraculous  intervention,  is  to  be  sought  for  now 
in  the  various  faculties  and  feelings  which  it  has  compre- 
hended within  its  sphere.  And  therefore  it  is  truly  a  part  of 
Christian  edification  to  apply  what  St.  Paul  and  Su  Peter  t 

*  For  this  whole  inbjcct  of  the  ide*  of  Ihe  earlj  Cbnrch  and  iK  reU- 
tioni  to  the  inetitationB  of  Inter  limes,  I  cannot  fbrbear  to  refer  to  the  in- 
ttroctiTe  paMagea  in  Arnold's  Fragment  on  the  Chnrch,  pp.  149,  ISO. 

t  Bom.  xii.  S  -  8 ;  1  Cor.  zil.  88 ;  1  Pet  ir.  10,  11.  Sm  Aniold'i 
I,  Vol  n.  817  i  VL  800. 
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hBTe  said  of  the  divcraity  and  relative  importance  and  fln^l 
canse  of  the  first  eitraordinaty  ^splay  of  the  gifta  of  the 
Spirit,  (o  the  analogons  variet;'  of  the  gifta  of  imoginatioD, 
reasoning  powers,  thought,  octivitj,  means  of  beneficence. 
Variety  and  complexity  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  civili- 
sation ;  and  it  ia  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  nev 
birth  of  the  world  involved  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel, 
that  these  very  same  qualities,  by  which  human  society  is 
now  carried  on  in  nations  and  in  churches,  should  thos  appear 
impressed  on  the  face  of  primitive  Chriatianity. 


THE  GIFT  OF  TONGUES  AND  THE  QW£  OF 
PROPHESYING. 

Bt  Bet.  ABTHUB  F.  STASLET. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  1-40. 

The  Apostle  now  arriTes  at  the  point  to  which  his  arga- 
ment  on  the  spiritual  gifU  has  throagbout  been  conrei^ng,— 
the  special  tendency  of  the  Corinthian  church  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  g^  of  tongues  in  comparison  of  the 
less  extraordinary,  but  more  useful,  gifi  of  prophesying.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  form  some  general _  iMtion  of 
the  nature  of  these  gifU  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 

(1.)  The  gift  of  "prophesying"  or  of  "the  prophets." 
The  word  "prophet"  (irpo^r^t)  is  derived  la  the  first  in- 
stance from  the  interpreters  of  the  pagan  oracles,  who  ^)oh 
forth  or  expounded  the  unintelligible  answers  of  the  Pytho- 
ness of  Delphi,  or  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  Dodona.  In 
a  metaphorical  sense  it  ia  used  of  poets,  as  interpreters  of  the 
Gods  or  Muses.  It  was  then  adopted  by  the  LXX.  as  the 
best  equivalent  of  the  "  nabi "  or  "  seer  "  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  for  a  gift  which, 
though  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  of  Ihe  older  covenant, 
was  a  revival,  rather  than  &  continuation,  of  the  ancient  pro- 
phetical ofiice.  According  to  the  common  Jewish  tradition, 
prophecy  had  expired  with  Malachi ;  and  there  is  no  recorded 
instance  of  it  between  his  time  and  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
true  that  the  application  of  the  name  to  the  Baptist  and  to 
Christ,  shows  that  the  appearance  of  a  prophet  was  not  a 
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thing  unlocked  for.*  Our  Lord  epeaks  as  if  proveibisllT^ 
of  "  a  prophet  baring  no  honor."  t  Zacharias  is  said  "  to 
prophesy."  }  Anna  is  said  to  be  "  a  prophetess."  §  But  the 
frequency  of  the  gill,  if  not  its  existence,  vas  regarded  as  a 
speual  sign  of  a  new  dispensation,  and  as  such  its  imiversal 
difiusion  is  described  at  the  day  of'  Pentecost  "  Your  sona 
and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy, ....  and  on  my  eerraDls 
and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out ....  of  my  Spirit ; 
and  they  shall  prophesy."  j  In  the  subsequent  narTative  of 
the  Acts,  prophets  and  prophetesses  are  spoken  of  as  every- 
wberc  to  be  found  in  Christian  congregations :  "  Then  came 

prophets  from  Jerusalem   unto  Antioch One  of  them 

named  Agabus  signified  by  the  Spirit  lliat  there  should  be 
great  dearth  throughout  all  the  world." T  "There  were  in 
the  church  that  was  at  Antioch  certain  prophets  and  teachers ; 
as  Baraabss,  and  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  Lodua 
of  Cyrene,  and  Manoen,  which  had  been  brought  tip  with 
Herod  the  tetrarch,  and  Saul."  **  "  Judas  and  Silaa  being 
prophets."  tt  At  Ctesarea,  Philip  the  Evangelist  had  four 
daughtcra  "  which  did  prophesy."  tt  In  all  the  Epistles,  the 
gift  of  prophecy  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  enumera- 
tions of  the  (ptla  of  the  Spirit  The  Apocalypse  itself  is 
called  "a  prophecy  "iSS  and  "  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  ||  and 
"  the  prophets  "  as  "  servants  of  God,"  and  "  witnesses,"  are 
often  mentioned  n  as  in  the  Christian  Church.  Not  only 
does  this  wide-spread  appearance  and  variety  of  prophetical 
characters  agree  with  the  fact  of  its  general  difTusicm  throu^ 
the  whole  Corinthian  church,  but  the  meaning  is  substantially 
the  same  in  all  the  cases  nhero  it  occurs.  Throughout  the 
New  Testament,  as  throughout  the  Old,  and,  it  may  be  added, 

*  Matt.  xir.  6;  xxi.  11-46;  itaik  xi.  3!;  Lnke  i.  76;  vii.  26,  88, 
39;  xiii.33;  John  iv.  19;  ix.  17. 
t  Matt.  siiL  ST.  (  L^o  i-  67.  f  Luke  il  36. 

1  Acts  ii.  17,  IS.       H  IWd.  xi.  37,  38.      ••  Ibid.  xiii.  1. 
tt  Ibid.  XV.  33.         It  Ibid.  Kd  9.  ff  Rot.  i  3  ;  xxii.  T,  10,  la 

n  Ibid.  six.  10. 
n  Ii>id.xi.  3,6,  to,  IB;ZTi.ei  xviil.  aO,M;  xziL  6,  gL 
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in  the  use  of  the  Arabic  word  "  nabi "  in  the  Koran,  the 
promiDent  idea  is,  not  that  of  prediction,  but  of  d.elivering 
inspired  messagea  of  warning,  exhortation,  and  instruction: 
and  the  general  object  of  the  gift,  as  elsewhere  implied,  ig 
exactly  that  here  spoken  of:  building  up,  exhorting,  and  com- 
forting "  ;  •  «  convincing,  judging,  and  making  manifest  the 
secrets  of  the  heart-"  t  The  ancient  classical  and  Hebrew 
eeose  prevails  everywhere.  Epimenides  and  Mahomet,  on 
the  one  hand,  EUjah  and  Faul  on  the  other  hand,  are  called 
"  prophets,"  not  because  they  foretold  the  fiiture,  but  because 
they  enlightened  the  present. 

(2.)  We  now  oome  to  the  "gift  of  tongues,"  which  is  a 
much  more  difficult  subject.  The  most  important  passages 
relating  to  it  are  those  contained  in  this  chapter,  and  the 
allusions  to  it  in  xii.  10,  28,  as  "  divers  kinds  of  tongues" 
{yiv^  yXutmAi),  and  xili.  1 :  "  Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels."     To  these  we  must  add  Mat^ 

xvi.  17 :  "These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe 

They  shall  speak  with  new  tongues"  {yXixnmu  XaK^atmn 
naamt).  There  are  also  the  descriptions  of  the  gift  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  3  -  21 ;  at  the  conversion  of  the 
twelve  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  Acta  xix.  6. 

It  is  nowhere  else  mentioned  by  name,  though  several 
other  passages  have  been  thought  to  contain  allusions  to  it. 
Luke  xxi.  15:  "I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which 
all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay."  Eph.  v. 
18 :  "Be  not  drunk  with  wine  wherein  is  excess  (compare 
Acta  ii.  13)  :  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit;  speaking  in  your- 
selves  (XdXoCmt  jovrou)  in  psahns  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
Bongs,  singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  to  the 
Lord."  1  Tbess.  v.  19:  "Quench  not  the  Spirit;  despise 
not  propbesyings."  1  Pet.  iv.  11 ;  "Each  one  as  he  bag 
received  a  gift ....  If  any  man  speak  (XoAf!),  let  him  speak 
as  the  oracles  of  God." 

The  otAj  allusion  to  this  gift  as  still  existing  after  the 

•  Bav.xiT.8.  t  Hud.  xiT.  29. 
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Apostolic  times,  ia  in  Iretuens  adv.  Hecf.  ti.  6 :  «  We  hear 
inanj  breltircn  in  the  Ctiurch,  having  prophetical  gifts,  aai 
bj  the  Spirit  speaking  in  all  kinds  of  langoages."  Manj 
speculations  occur  in  the  later  Fathers  on  the  subject ;  bU 
their  historical  testimonj  to  the  nature  of  the  gifla  roaj  all 
be  Eummed  up  in  one  sentence  of  Ctuysostom,  in  hb  com- 
ment on  this  chapter:  "This  whole  place  is  very  obecare; 
but  the  obscuri^  is  produced  hj  our  ignorance  of  the  &cl8 
described,  which  are  such  as  then  used  to  occur,  but  now  do 
longer  take  place." 

Such  are  the  data  on  which  we  haye  to  proceed.  The  fol- 
lowing conclusions  maj  be  attained  with  tolerable  certaintj : — 

FirsL  The  gift  in  question  is  always  described  as  some- 
thing entirely  new  in  the  Apostolical  age.  "  They  shall 
apeak  with  new  tongues."*  The  effect  on  the  spectatoTB  at 
Pentecost  is  of  universal  bewilderment  and  astooiahmentf 
It  is  described  as  the  special  mark  following  upon  cmrer- 
sion  t  (whether  immediately  before  baptism,  §  or  inunediately 
after  I).  It  is,  moreover,  spoken  of  as  in  an  espedal  mao- 
ner  a  gift  "of  the  l^irit"  that  is,  the  new  manifestation  of 
G>od  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  Hence  its  appearance  at 
the  day  of  Pentecost :  "  They  were  all  filled  with  the  Hrfy 
Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongnes  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance."  T  Hence  "  the  speaking  with  toDgues  " 
was  the  sign  that  Cornelius  had  "  received  the  Hob/  SpiriL"  •• 
Hence,  when  Paul  placed  his  hands  on  the  disciples  at  Ephe- 
Eus,  "  the  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  them,  and  they  spake  with 
tongues." tt  Hence  the  very  name  of  "the  Spirit"  and 
"  spiritual  E^fts  "  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  this  gift, 
at  Corinth  and  elsewhere.  Compare  the  argument  in  xii. 
1  - 13,  and  the  particular  expressions  in  xiv,  1,  12,  14,  87  ; 
and  perhaps  1  Thess.  v.  19 ;  Eph.  v.  18. 

Secondly.     It    was    closely  connected  with    the    gift  of 


*  Mukxvi.  IT. 

S  Acts  X.  46. 

••  IWd.  IX.  44,  «,  47. 

t  Art.  a.  7, 12. 
H  Ibid.  xix.  6. 
tt  It^.  xix.  S. 

t  Muk  xvL  17. 
T  IWd.  ii.  4. 
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propbeeying.  This  ^pean  sot  oalj  from  tbese  chapters 
where  the  two  are  always  compared,  as  being,  though  difier- 
ent,  yet  homogeneous,  in  xiL  10-28,  xiiL  1,  liv.  1-6, 
22  -  25,  but  &om  the  notices  in  the  Acts.  In  Acts  ii.  17-21, 
Peter,  in  his  justification  of  himself  and  the  Apostles,  de- 
scribes it  nnder  no  other  name  than  "  propbesfing " ;  and  in 
Acts  xix.  6,  the  conTerts  are  described  "speaking  with 
tongnes  and  prophesTing."  To  the  same  efiect  is  the  con- 
nection in  1  ThesB.  v.  19,  where  "  quench  not  the  Spirit"  is 
followed  by  "  despise  not  propheByingB." 

Thirdly.  Whilst  it  follows  from  what  has  been  stud,  that 
this  gift,  like  that  of  prophesying,  must  have  been  a  posses- 
sion of  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the  speaker  by  an  extraor- 
dinary influence,  over  which  he  had  little  or  no  control,  it 
would  seem  that  its  especial  distinctioD  from  prophesying 
was,  that  it  consisted  not  of  direct  warning,  exbortati<»i,  or 
prediction,  but  of  thanksgiving,  praise,  prayer,  singing,  and 
other  expressions  of  devotion:  "prog  with  the  tongue"; 
"my  spirit  pnj/t" ;  "I  ting  in  the  spirit";  "thou  givnt 
tAanh  (riXoy^t)  in  the  Spirit-"  *  "  We  hear  them  speaking 
t/u  Konderful  worki  of  God."  f  "  They  heard  them  speaking 
with  tongues,  and  magnifying  God."  X  And  this  is  illus- 
trated, if  not  confinned,  by  Eph.  v. '  19 :  "  Speaking  ....  in 
paalfos  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  making 
melody  ....  to  the  Lord,  giving  tkatiii  always." 

Fourthly.  It  would  appear  that  these  expressions  of  devo- 
tion were  oatpourings  of  the  heart  and  feelings,  rather  than 
of  the  understanding ;  so  that  the  actual  words  and  meaning 
were  almost  always  unintelligible  to  the  by'^tandera,  sometimes 
to  the  speakers  themselves.  "He  that  speaketh  with  a 
tongue  speaketh  not  to  men,  but  to  God;  for  no  one  heareth ; 
and  in  the  Spirit  he  speaketh  mysteries ;  ....  he  that  speak- 
eth with  a  tongue  edifieth  himitlf"  [and  not  the  ChurchJ.S 
"  If  I  come  to  yoQ  speaking  with  tongues,  what  shall  I  profit 

•  I  Cor.  sir.  13  - 16.  t  Acts  U.  II. 

}  lUd.  X.  4S.  S  1  Cor.  xlr.  a,  4. 
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you  ?  "  •  "  Let  him  that  epeaketh  mth  a  tongue  pray  that  he 
may  inlerpret,"  f  "  If  I  pray  with  a  tongue,  my  spirit 
pntycth.  but  my  understanding  is  unfruitful."}  "If  thon 
givest  thanks  in  the  spirit,  how  shall  be  that  fiUeth  the  place 
of  the  unlearned  say  Amen  to  thy  giving  of  llianks ;  for  he 
knoweth  not  what  thou  sayest."S  "I  had  rather  speak  five 
■words  with  my  understanding,  that  I  may  instruct  others  also, 
than  ten  thousand  words  with  a  tongue."  (  "  Making  melody 
tn  your  heartt."  ^  To  the  same  effect  are  the  passages  which 
describe  tbe  impression  produced  on  by-standers :  "  If  all 
apeak  with  tongues,  and  the  unlearned  or  unbelievers  come  in, 
will  they  not  say  that  ye  are  mad  ?  "  •"  "  Others,  mocking, 
Baid,  They  are  full  of  new  wine  " ;  where,  though  t^e  words 
are  described  as  spoken  in  jest,  they  are  deemed  of  sufiicient 
importance  to  be  refuted  by  Fcter-tt  Compare  also  Eph.  t. 
19,  where  the  injunction  "  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit"  and  to 
"  apeak  in  themselves,"  is  preceded  by  the  prohibition,  "  be 
not  filled  with  wine." 

Thus  far  there  is  no  difficulty  in  combining  the  several 
accounts.  It  is  sufficiently  dear  that  it  was  a  trance  or 
ecstasy,  which,  in  moments  of  great  religious  fervor,  espe- 
dally  at  the  moment  of  conversion,  seized  the  early  beUevera ; 
and  that  this  fervor  vented  itself  in  expressions  of  thanks- 
giving, in  fragments  of  psalmody  or  hymnody  and  prayer, 
which  to  the  speaker  himself  conveyed  an  irresistible  sense 
of  communion  with  God,  and  to  the  by-etander  an  impression 
of  some  extraordinary  manifestation  of  power,  but  not  neces- 
sarily any  instruction  or  leaching,  and  sometimes  even  having 
the  appearance  of  wild  excitement,  like  that  of  luadness  or 
intoxication.  It  was  the  most  emphatic  sign  to  each  individ- 
ual believer  that  a  power  mightier  than  his  own  was  come 
mto  the  world;  and  in  those  who,  like  the  Apostle  Paul, 
possessed  this  gift  in  a  high  degree,  "speakiog  with  ti 


•  1  Cor.  I 
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more  than  they  all,"  *  it  ia  easj  to  conc«v«  that,  when  com- 
bined with  the  other  more  remaricoble  gifts  which  he  po»- 
Bessed,  it  would  form  a  fitting  mood  for  the  reception  of 
"God's  secrets"  OiiwTij(i«i),t  and  of  " imfipeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawfiil  for  man  to  utter,"  "being  caught  Into 
the  third  heaven,"  and  into  "  Paradise."  {  And  thus  the 
nearest  written  example  of  this  gift  is  that  exhibited  in  the 
abrupt  Btyle  and  the  strange  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  of 
which  the  author  describes  himself,  almost  in  the  words  of  Sl 
Paul,  03  "  being  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,"  and  "hear- 
ing a  voice  as  of  a  trumpet,"  §  and  "  seeing  a  door  open  in 
heaven,"  and  "a  throne  set  in  heaven," |  and  seeing  "the 
New  Jerusalem,"  "  the  river  of  life,"  and  "  the  tree  of  life,"  % 

But  a  difficulty  arises  when  we  ask.  What  was  the  special 
form  which  these  outpourings  of  devotion  and  these  prophetic 
trances  assumed?  This  must  be  sought  in  the  names  by 
which  they  were  called:  (1.)  "Speaking  with  tongues" 
(XoXtu'  yXairaais)  ; "  "Speaking  with  a  tongue"  (XnX&i- 
y\iiinrji).\t  (2-)  "  The  tongues  "  (d  yXiffwai),  Jt  "a  tongue" 
(■yXruufrai'), 5§  "kinds  of  tongues"  {yiytj  y\m<nr&¥).\l  (8.) 
"Speaking  with  other  tongues"  (XoXetv  trtpoii  yXuircniif),^ 
"  speaking  with  new  tongues  "  (y\i>aaais  XoXiJcrawrw  Kaivais).'*' 

The  use  of  the  word  "  tongue  "  (yXio-o-o)  need  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  distinct  language  of  a  nation.  The  only  occa- 
sions on  which  it  is  ever  so  used  in  the  New  Testament  are 
in  the  poetical  language  of  the  Apocalypse ;  ttt  in  all  which 
it  is  used  in  the  phrase  "  kindreds,  and  nations,  and  peoples, 
and  tonguei"  as  is  the  corresponding  phrase  in  Dan.  iii.  4,  7, 
T.  19,  vi.  25;  Judith  iii.  8.     In  Gen.  xi.  7,  r^y  yXturirav  is 
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used  in  the  phnse,  "  Let  ae  confound  their  lEmgoage,"  as  a 
translation  of  ripip,  which,  however,  in  all  other  places  in 
that  chapter  (veraeB  I,  7, 9)  is  transited  <f>m^  or  j(''^i>i-  The 
word  ordinarily  used,  in  sacred  as  in  classical  Greek,  for  "  the 
language  of  a  nation  or  country"  is  itak^imx,  as  in  Acts  i.  19, 
iL  6,  8,  xxL  40,  xxii  2,  xxvi.  14.  We  may,  therefore,  ocm- 
clude  that  the  word  "tongue"  (ykuwa)  was  applied  to  this 
spiritual  gift,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  word  in  classical 
Greek  was  naturally  applied  to  strange,  uncomnKm  expres- 
sions, as  in  Aristotle,*  partly  frnn  the  drcomstance  that,  in 
the  use  of  this  gift,  "  the  tongue  "  was  literally  the  organ  cm- 
ployed,  the  mind,  as  it  were,  remiuning  pasdre,  whilst  the 
tongue  gave  utterance  to  words  of  which  the  speaker  was 
hardly  conscious.  That  these  meanings  were  both  intended 
to  be  conveyed,  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  kindred 
expressions  are  used.  When,  in  xiii.  I,  the  Apostle  says, 
"  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongnes  of  men  and  of  angA  " 
(nut  yXi^tnnut  rai*  duSpinritv  'XaXi  ital  rtSv  AyyiXm/),  it  18  clear 
from  the  last  word  that  he  was  not  thinking  of  languages  or 
dialects,  but  of  every  conceivable  form  of  speech  or  style. 
And  when,  in  xiv.  9,  he  says,  "  So  ye,  unless  ye  utter  by  tia 
tei^ue  (tii  T^t  yKaavJit)  "  a  clear  sound,"  it  is  clear  that  he 
is  using  the  word  in  reference  to  the  phrase  bo  often  repeated 
in  The  immediate  context,  "  speaking  with  a  tongue  "  (XoXav 
ykJunrg).  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  peculiari^  of 
style  or  speech  was,  if  not  always,  yet  occasionally,  height- 
-  ened  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  words  or  sentences  into  the 
utterances  thus  made.  The  expressions  "  kinds  of  tongues,"  f 
"new  tongues,"  f  "  other  tongues,"  S  though  they  need  not  of 
necessity  imply  anything  more  than  a  variety  or  a  novelty  of 
modes  of  expression,  yet  become  more  appropriate  if  some- 
thing of  ft  new  language,  or  of  different  languages,  were 
united  with  these  new  or  various  modes.  This  is  the  impres- 
^on  conveyed  by   the    compariBon  of  "  the  speaker  with 
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loogaes"  to  "a  bdrbarian "  (i.  e.  n  foreigner),*  and  of  the 
sign  of  tongaea  generally  to  the  sign  of  foreign  languages, 
"other  tongues  and  other  lips"  (irtpoyKiiovoit  ul  ir  x'^""' 
M/Ktr),  spoken  of  in  Isaiah,  xsviii.  ll.f  And  such  certiunly 
must  be  the  meaning  of  the  first  recorded  appearance  of  the 
gift  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  however  it  may  be  expbined  in 
detaih  The  etre»s  laid  on  the  variety  of  nations  there  as* 
semhled,  and  the  expressions,  "  every  man  heard  them  in  hit . 
own  lan^aage  "  (rj  Ibia  luikiimf),  X  "  liow  hear  we  every  man 
in  our  OKU  language,  wherein  we  were  bom?"S  "we  hear 
them  speak  in  our  longvet  (Ir  nic  Tuitripias  yXiavaii)  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,"  |  can  hardly  be  explained  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  the  writer  meant  to  describe  that, 
at  least  to  the  hearers,  the  sounds  spoken  seemed  to  be  those 
of  distinct  languages  and  real  dialects.  If  this  account  is  to 
he  taken  literally,  it  would  imply  that  the  fervent  expressions 
of  thanksgiving  which  on  that  occasion,  aa  on  others,  consti- 
tuted the  essential  part  of  the  gift,  were  so  far  couched  in 
foreign  dialects  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  natives  of  the 
several  countries.  And  viewing  this  passage  in  connection 
with  the  general  spirit  and  object  of  the  Acts,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  seeing,  in  the  emphatic  record  of  this  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  gift,  the  design  of  pointing  it  out  as  the  natural 
result  and  the  natural  sign  of  the  first  powerful  and  public 
manifestation  of  a  religion  whose  especial  mission  it  was  to 
break  through  the  harriers  which  divide  man  from  man  and 
nation  from  nation.  Such  a  signification,  however  suitable  to 
the  occasion  of  the  first  revelation  of  a  Universal  Church, 
woold  not  be  equally  appropriate,  and  is  certainly  not  re- 
quired, in  the  more  ordinary  manifestations  of  the  gift.  But 
it  ia  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  effect  described  as  occurring 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  might  grow  out  of,  and  form  part  of 
the  more  general  nature  of  "  ihc  tongues,"  as  described  in  the 
rest  of  the  New  Testament.     As  Xavter   is  said  to  have 
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understood  uid  made  himself  understood  b;  the  Indumi, 
witlioat  knowing  their  language,  and  as,  even  in  ordinaiy 
matters,  persons  in  a  higlil^  wrought  state  of  tiseling  are 
enabled  to  understand  each  other,  though  not  speaking  the 
•ame  language,  so  this  gifl,  which,  above  all  others,  lifted  the 
speaker  out  of  himself,  might  have  the  same  effect  And 
the  peculiar  fonn  of  language  ordinarily  used  as  the  vehicle 
tt  communication  at  that  time  would  contribute  to  the  same 
leeulL  Hellenistic  Greek,  compounded  as  it  was  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  instinct  with  that  peculiar  life  and 
toeigj  which  we  see  it  a^umc  in  the  various  styles  of  the 
Ifew  Testament,  especially  in  St.  Paul  and  in  the  Apoca- 
Ijpae,  was  almost  in  itself  "  a  speaking  "  in  divers  "kinds  of 
iMignes."  It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  spread  of  this 
dialect  by  the  conquests  of  Aleinnder  was  a  providential 
preparation  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing more  strange  in  the  development  of  this  peculiar  lan- 
guage into  the  gift  of  tongues,  than  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  powers  of  strength  and  intellect  into  the  gifts  of 
*  ministry,"  of  "  wisdom,"  and  of  "  knowledge."  All  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  Aramaic  and  Hellenic  speech,  latent  in  the 
nsuol  language  of  the  time,  would  be  quickened  under  the 
power  of  this  gift  into  a  new  life,  sometimes  intelligible, 
sometimes  unintelligible,  to  those  who  heard  it,  but  always 
expressive  of  the  vitality  and  energy  of  the  Spirit  by  which 
it  was  animated. 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  observed  after  this  comparison  of  the 
various  passages  which  speak  of  this  gift,  that,  even  if  foreign 
wurds  were  always  part  of  its  czerdsc  (of  which  there  is  no 
proof),  there  is  no  instance  and  no  probability  of  its  having 
been  ever  used  as  a  means  of  instructing  foreign  nations,  or 
of  superseding  the  necessity  of  learning  foreign  languages. 
Frabably  in  no  age  of  the  world  was  such  a  gift  less  needed. 
Tlie  chief  sphere  of  the  Apostles  must  have  been  within  the 
Bomaa  S^pu*e,  and  within  that  sphere  Greek  or  Latin,  but 
espedallj  Greek,  must  have  been  everywhere  uuderBlood. 
Even  on  the  day  c^  Pentecost,  the  speech  of  Peter,  by  which 
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the  fint  great  coDTenion  vu  effected,  seenu  to  have  been  in 
Greek,  which  probably  all  the  natioas  Maembled  would  suffi- 
ciently understand ;  and  the  speaking  of  foreign  dialects  is 
nowhere  alluded  to  by  him  as  any  part  of  the  event  which  he 
is  vindicating  and  describing.  The  Epistles,  in  like  manner, 
were  all  written  in  Greek,  though  many  of  them  ore  ad- 
dressed to  the  veiy  nations  whose  presence  is  described  in 
the  Acts  on  that  occasion ;  the  people  of  "  Jndna,  Cappa- 
docia,  Fontus,  Asia,  Phrygta,  and  the  dwellers  at  Rome." 
'When  the  Lycaouians  addressed  Paul  and  Baroabaa  in  the 
speech  of  Lycaonia,*  there  is  no  mention  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas answering  them  in  that  language.  According  to  one 
of  the  oldest  traditions,  Peter  is  described  as  employing  Mai^ 
for  an  interpreter.f  Irennus,  who  alone  of  the  early  Fathers 
alludes  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  that  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  imply  diversity  of  language,  X  was  himself  obliged 
to  leam  the  Gaulish  language.  And,  lastly,  the  whole  chap- 
ter now  in  qnestion  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  supposition. 
The  church  of  Corinth  is  described  as  full  of  speakers  with 
tongues,  and  yet  evidently  no  work  of  conversion  was  going 
on,  nor  any  allusion  made  to  anch  a  work  as  a  possible  object 
for  the  pit.  Tet  had  such  an  object  been  within  even  its 
distant  scope,  the  argument  almost  imperatively  demanded 
that  it  should  be  noticed,  end  that  the  Apostle  should  have 
said,  "  Why  do  yon  waste  bo  great  a  gift  on  those  who  can- 
not profit  by  it,  when  you  might  go  forth  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Empire  to  preach  with  it  to  the  Scythian  and  Indian 
tribes?" 

The  subject  must  not  be  left  without  reference  to  similar 
manifestations  which  may  serve,  either  by  way  of  contrast  or  ■ 
resemblance,  to  illustrate  its  nuun  peculiarities.  In  the  Fagoo 
world  the  Apostle's  words,  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth 
chapter,  of  themselves  remind  us  of  the  unconscious  utter- 
ances which  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  ancient  oradet, 
when  the  ejaculations  of  the  Pythoness  stood  to  the  inter>' 
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[a«tera  of  the  orecle  in  a  relation  Bimilar  to  that  which  K3^ 
isted  belneen  the  speaken  with  tongues  and  the  prophets. 
In  the  Jewish  dispensation  we  ms,j  compare  the  burst  of  song 
and  trance,  which  accompanied  the  first  great  display  of  the 
prophetical  spirit  in  the  time  of  Samuel,  "a  company  of 
prophets  coming  down  from  the  high  place  with  a  pieUtery, 
and  a  tabret,  and  a  pipt,  and  a  harp  before  diem,"  and  proph- 
esying ;  and  "the  ^irit  of  the  Lord"  descending  upon  those 
who  witnessed  the  spectacle,  however  unprepared  for  it 
before ;  so  that  they  too  caught  the  inspiration  "  and  proph- 
esied also/'  and  were  "turned  into  other  men,"  and  passed 
days  and  nights  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  seclusion.*  What  the 
"tongues"  were  to  the  "  prophesy  in  gs  "  at  Corinth,  the  trance 
of  Saul  was  to  the.  Psalms  of  David.  Bnt  it  is  perhaps  in 
subsequent  periods  that  the  nearest  outward  likenesses  to  the 
gift  of  "  tongaes "  can  be  found.  The  wide  difference  b^ 
tween  the  character,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  and  that  of  the  sects  in  which  such 
later  manifestations  have  appeared,  places  a  deep  gulf  be- 
tween the  Apostolical  gift  and  these  doubtful  copies.  Still 
■s  the  preaching,  the  teaching,  the  government,  the  gifts  <f 
knowledge,  of  wisdom,  of  ministry,  which  appear  in  the 
Apostolical  age,  are  illustrated  by  the  analogous  inatitutiona 
and  faculties  of  less  sacred  times,  so  the  excitement  and 
enthusiasm,  and  the  gifts  more  especially  associated  with  this 
aspect  of  the  early  Church,  may  be  illustrated  no  less  from 
the  expressions  of  later  enthusiasm.  Such  phenomena,  how- 
ever inferior  to  the  manifestations  of  the  Apostolical  times, 
have  their  ori^n  in  the  same  mysterious  phase  of  human  life 
.  and  human  nature,  which  was  included  with  so  much  beudes 
of  the  most  opposite  character  in  the  wide  range  of  the 
spiritual  influences  of  Apostolical  Christianity. 

The  earliest  of  these  manifestations  was  the  alleged  ec- 
static  slate  of  the  Montanists  at  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tniy.     "There  is  at  present  a  sister  amongst  us,"  says  Ter^ 
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tnlUan,  "  wbo  luu  obtained  tlie  gift  of  reTela^ona,  whidi  ahs 
receives  in  the  congregatioti  or  Bolemn  Banctuary  hj  «cetaaj 
in  the  Spirit,  wbo  has  convene  with  angels,  sometimes  even 
with  the  Lord,  and  sees  aad  hears  sacred  truths  (tacroTnenia), 
and  discerns  the  hearts  of  some,  and  ministers  remediefl  to 
those  who  want  them.  Also,  according  as  the  Scriptures  are 
read,  or  -the  Fsaltns  Eimg,  or  exhortations  (adhcutionei) 
uttered,  or  petitions  presented,  so  from  these  several  sources 
materials  are  fuiniabed  for  her  visions.  We  had  happened 
to  be  diftcussing  something  about  the  soul,  when  this  sister 
was  in  the  Spirit.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  service  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  congregation,  she,  after  her  usual  manner 
irf  relating  her  visions  (for  they  are  carefully  recorded  that 
they  may  be  examined),  amongst  other  remarks,  said  the 
cool  was  shown  to  me  in  a  bodily  form,  the  spirit  appeared, 
but  not  of  an  empty  or  shapeless  quality,  but  as  something 
wluch  gave  hope  of  being  held,  tender  and  bright  and  of  an 
aerial  hue,  and  altogether  of  human  form." 

Another  instance  was  the  utterance  of  strange  sounds 
among  the  persecuted  Frotestants  of  the  South  of  France,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  commonly  called  the 
"  Freshets  of  Cevennes,"  of  whom  full  accounts  are  to  be 
feond  in  the  "Histoire  des  Pasteurs,"  by  Fejrat;  of  the 
"  Troubles  de  Cevennes,"  by  Gibelin ;  and  of  the  "  Eglises 
de  D^ert,"  by  C  Coquerel.  There  is  also  an  "Impartial 
Account  of  the  Prophets,"  by  an  eyewitness,  in  A  Letter 
to  a  Friend,*  on  Uieir  appearance  in  England,  where  they 
excited  much  attention  and  the  ridicule  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  hia  "  Characteristics."  There  is  Uttle  of  detailed  interest 
in  these  descriptions ;  but  they  are  remariudile,  especially  Uie 
last  named,  as  bearing  testimony  to  the  good  character  and 
general  sobriety  of  the  persons  professing  to  be  inspired. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  manifestations,  as  the  one 
daiming  the  moat  (Urect  connection  with  the  Apostt^ical  gifts, 
was  the  to-called  "  gift  of  tongues "  in  the  followers  of  Ur. 
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Irring,  about  1631-1833.  Of  the  exercise  of  this  ffA, 
accounts  are  here  eubjoiued  from  two  ejewitnesgea :  the  first, 
a  belierer  in  ils  Divine  origin  ot  the  time  he  wrote;  the 
Eecond,  n  believer  and  actor  in  the  tmnsacttons  which  he 
dei^ribes,  but  at  the  time  that  he  wrote  rejecting  their  Di- 
Tine,  though  .Etill  maintaining  their  BupematDral  (though 
diabohcal)  origin. 

(1.)  "  As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  change  in  the 
powers  of  the  human  voice  when  under  inspiration,  I  amy 
here  mention  the  case  of  an  individual  whose  natural  voice  was 
inhannooious,  and  who  besides  had  no  ear  for  keeping  time. 
Tet  even  the  voice  of  this  pereon,  when  singing  in  the  Spirili 
could  pour  forth  a  rich  strain  of  melody,  of  which  each  note 
was  musical,  and  uttered  with  a  sweetness  and  power  of  ex- 
pression that  was  truly  astonishing,  and,  what  is  still  more  sin- 
gular, with  a  gradually  increasing  velodty  into  a  rapidity,  yet 
distinctness  of  utterance,  which  b  inconceivable  by  those  who 
have  never  witnessed  the  like  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  appar- 
ently breathless  haste,  there  was  not  in  reality  the  slightest 
agitation  of  body  or  of  mind.  In  other  instances,  the  voice 
is  deep  and  powerfully  impressive.  I  cannot  describe  it 
better  than  by  saying  that  it  approaches  nearly  to  what  might 
be  considered  a  perfect  state  of  the  voice,  passing  far  beyond 
the  energies  of  ils  natural  slrcngtb,  and  at  times  so  loud  as 
not  only  to  fill  the  whole  house,  bat  to  be  heard  at  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  and  though  often  accompanied  hy  an 
i^parently  great  mental  energy  and  museolar  exertion  o(  the 
whole  body,  yet  in  truth  there  was  not  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance in  either ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  present  a  tran- 
quillity  and  composure,  both  of  body  and  mind,  the  very 
opposite  to  any,  even  the  least  degree  of  exdtemcnt. 

"  Every  attempt  at  describing  these  manifestations,  so  as  to 
ctrnvey  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  to  others,  is  sure  to 
foil ;  ance,  to  have  any  adequate  perception  of  their  power, 
tbey  must  be  both  seen  and  felL  Yet,  were  it  otherwise,  my 
oooscience  would  scarcely  allow  me  the  liberty  of  entering 
into  so  minute  a  detail ;  for  the  consciousness  of  the  presence 
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of  God  in  these  manifestationa  is  fraught  with  such  a  holj 
solemnity  of  thou^t  and  feeling,  aa  leave  neither  leisure  nor 
inclinalion  for  curious  observation.  In  a  person  alive  to  the 
presence  of  the  H0I7  Ghost,  and  overwhelmed  by  hla  mani- 
festntions  beside  and  around  him,  and  deeply  conscious  that 
his  heart  is  naked  and  exposed  unto  the  eye  of  God,  one 
thought  alone  fills  the  soul,  one  way  of  atterancc  ia  heard, 
'  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  Nor  can  the  eye  be 
diverted  from  the  only  si^t  that  is  then  precious  to  it,  far 
more  precious  than  life  itself:  'The  Lamb  of  God,  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world-* "  * 

(2.)  "After  one  or  two  of  the  brethren  had  read  and 
prayed,  Mr.  T.  was  made  lo  epeak  two  or  three  words  very 
distinctly,  and  with  an  energy  and  depth  of  tone  whidh 
teemed  to  me  extraordinary,  and  it  fell  upon  me  as  a  super- 
natural utterance  which  I  ascribed  to  the  power  of  God ;  the 
words  were  in  a  tongue  I  did  not  understand.  In  a  few 
minutes  Misa  E.  C.  broke  out  in  an  utterance  in  English, 
which,  as  to  matter  and  mJhner  and  the  influence  it  had  upon 
rae,  I  at  once  bowed  to  as  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Those  who  have  heard  the  powerful  and  commanding  utter- 
ance need  no  descripUoo  ;  but  they  who  have  not,  may  con- 
ceive what  an  unnatural  and  unaccustomed  tone  of  voice,  an 
intense  and  riveting  power  of  expression,  with  the  declaration 
of  a  cutting  rebuke  lo  all  who  were  present,  and  applicable 
to  my  own  state  of  mind  in  particular,  would  effect  upon  me 
and  upon  the  others  who  were  come  together,  expecting  to 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the 
feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  which  this  produced,  I  was 
myself  seized  upon  by  the  power,  and  in  much  struggling 
agtunst  it  was  made  to  cry  out,  and  myself  to  give  out  a  con- 
fession of  my  own  sin  in  the  matter  for  which  we  were 
rebuked There  was  in  me,  at  the  time  of  the  utter- 
ance, very  great  excitement ;  and  yet  I  was  distinctly  con- 

*  A  Briof  Aeconnt  of  a  Vuit  to  some  of  the  Brethren  in  the  Wert  of 
Scotland.    Published  b;  J.  ^iib«t,  Londoa,  1S3I,  pp.  38,29. 
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gdoos  of  a  power,  acting  apon  me  bejond  the  mere  power  of 
excitement.  So  distinct  was  this  power  from  the  excitement, 
that,  in  all  my  trouble  and  doubt  about  it,  I  never  could 
attribute  the  whole  to  escitement-" ■  "I  read  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Alalachi ;  as  I  read  the  power  came  upon  me,  and 
I  was  made  to  read  in  the  power.  M^  voice  was  raised  far 
beyond  its  natural  pitch,  with  constrained  repetitions  of  parts, 
and  with  the  same  inward  nplifUng  which  at  the  presence  of 
the  power  I  had  always  before  experienced."  f  "  Whilst 
ntdng  at  home,  a  mighty  power  came  up<»i  me,  but  for  a 
ocmsiderable  time  no  impnise  to  utterance ;  presently,  a  sen- 
tence in  French  was  vividly  set  before  my  mind,  and,  under 
on  impulse  to  utterance,  was  spoken.  Then,  in  a  little  lims, 
sentences  in  X>atin  were  in  lilie  manner  uttered ;  and,  with 
abort  intervals,  sentences  in  many  other  languages,  judg^g 
from  the  sound  and  the  different  exercise  of  the  ennndaling 
organs.  My  wife,  who  was  with  me,  declared  some  of  them 
to  be  Italian  and  Spanish  ;  the  first  she  can  read  and  trans- 
late, the  Rccond  she  knows  but  little  of.  In  this  case  she  was 
not  able  to  interpret  nor  retain  the  words  oa  they  were 
uttered.  All  the  time  of  theae  utterances  I  was  greatly  tried 
in  mind.  AAer  the  first  sentence,  an  impidse  to  utterance 
continued  on  me,  and  most  painfully  I  restrained  it,  my  con- 
viction being  that,  until  something  was  set  before  me  to  utter, 
t  ought  not  to  yield  my  tongue  to  utterance.  Yet  I  was 
tronbled  by  the  doubt,  what  could  the  impulse  mean,  if  I  were 
not  to  yield  to  it?  Under  the  trial,  I  did  yield  my  tongue 
for  a  few  moments ;  but  the  utterance  that  broke  from  me 
'seemed  so  discordant  that  I  concluded  the  impulse,  without 
words  given,  was  a  temptation,  and  I  restrained  it,  except  as 
words  were  ^ven  me,  and  then  I  yielded.  Sometimes  single 
words  were  given  me,  and  sometimes  sentences,  though  I 

*  Nurative  nf  Facts  cliiiraclerizing  the  Snpotnatiiral  Manifealation*, 
in  Membera  of  Mr.  Trving's  Congrcgatiou  and  other  Individiuli,  in 
EogUnd  u)d  Scotland,  and  formerlj  in  the  Writer  hiauelf,  by  Robtrt 
Baxter.    9d  edition,  Nitbtt,  LoadiUi,  IS33,  pp.  B  -  7. 
t  Ibidq  p.  IS. 
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could  neither  recc^iize  the  woria  nor  sentencos  as  anj  lan- 
guage I  knew,  except  thoee  which  were  French  or  Latin."* 
"  My  persuasion  concerning  the  unknown  tcmgue,  aa  it  is 
called  (in  which  I  mjx\f  was  veij  Utile  exercised),  is,  that 
it  is  no  language  whoteTer,  but  a  rocre  collection  of  words 
and  sentCDces ;  and  in  the  lengthened  discourses  is,  most  of  it 
a  jargon  of  sounds ;  though  I  can  conceive,  when  the  power 
is  very  great,  that  it  will  assume  much  oT  the  fonn  <^  a  con- 
necl«d  oration."  f 

It  must  again  be  repeated,  that  those  instances  are  brought 
forward,  not  as  examples  of  the  Apostolical  gift,  but  as  illus- 
trations of  it.  Bat,  however  inferior  they  may  have  been 
to  tlie  appearances  of  which  they  were  imitations  or  resem- 
blances, they  yet  serve  to  show  the  possibility  of  the  same 
combination  of  voice,  and  ecstasy,  and  unknown  or  foreign 
words,  as  has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  Apostolio 
gift;  they  show  also  bow,  even  when  accompanied  by  ex- 
travagance and  fanaticism,  such  a  manifestation  could  still  be, 
in  a  high  degree,  solemn,  impressive,  and  affecting.  It  was 
the  glory  of  the  Apostolical  age,  that,  instead  of  dwelling 
exclusively  on  this  gift,  or  giving  it  a  prominent  place,  as  has 
been  the  cose  in  the  sects  of  later  days,  the  allusions  to  it 
are  rare  and  scanty,  and  (in  the  chapter  now  before  us, 
which  contains  the  fullest  account  of  it)  even  disparaging. 
The  Corinthian  Christians,  indeed,  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
bluest  manifestations  of  spiritual  influence ;  but  this  was  the 
Tei7  tendency  which  the  Apostle  sought  to  repress.  Tlie 
object  of  this  Section  of  the  Epistle,  as  of  the  whole  dia- 
cusuon  on  spiritual  giiU  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  is  to  re- 
strain, moderate,  and  reduce  to  its  proper  subordination,  the 
fervor,  the  enthusiasm,  the  eccentricity,  so  to  apeak,  occa- 
sioned by  these  g^fls,  and  to  miuntun  beyond  and  above 
them  the  eternal  superiority  of  the  nioral  and  religious 
elements  which  Christianity  had  sanctioned  or  introduced. 

In   this   respect,    as  in   many  others,  the  mission  of  the 

•  Naiiatlve  of  I'aea,  &e-,  pp.  133, 134.  t  lUd.,  pp.  134, 135. 
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ApoBtle  was  luialogous  to,  ttibugh  at  the  same  time  wholly  on- 
like,  that  of  the  ancient  prophets.  There  was  in  the  early 
Cliristian  Church  no  fear  (except  from  the  Jewish  party)  of  an 
undue  development  of  that  ceremonial  and  hierarchical  spirit, 
agtunst  which  the  Prophets  and  Psahnists,  from  Samuel  and 
David  downwards,  bad  so  constantly  lifted  up  their  voices  to 
assert  the  paramount  importance  of  justice,  mercy,  and  tnith; 
of  obedience  above  sacrifice  ;  of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit 
above  bumt-offerings  of  bulls  and  goats.  It  was  from  aa 
opposite  quarter  that  these  great  spiritual  verities  were  en- 
dangered in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church ;  but  the 
danger  was  hardly  less  formidable.  The  attractions  of  nu- 
raculoua  power,  of  conscious  impulses  of  a  Irvine  presence, 
of  a  speech  and  on  ecstatic  state  which  struck  all  beBolders 
with  astonishment,  were  the  temptations  which,  amongst  the 
primitive  GenUle  Christians,  threatened  to  withdraw  the 
Church  from  the  truth,  the  simplicity,  and  the  Eoberness  ot 
Christ  and  of  Paul,  as  the  Btately  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish 
worship  had,  in  ancient  times,  had  the  like  eSect  in  withdraw- 
-  ing  the  nation  of  Israel  from  the  example  of  Abraham  and 
the  teaching  of  Moses.  That  the  gifb  were  not  less  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  first  &ith  of  the  Apostolical  Christians, 
than  the  Leviticol  ritea  were  to  sustain  that  of  the  Jewish 
people,  does  but  render  the  illustration  more  exact  What, 
therefore,  the  protests  of  Isaiah  and  Amos  ore  against  the 
corruptions  of  (he  ancient  Jewish  priesthood,  what  the  pro^ 
tests  of  the  Apostle  himself  in  the  EpisUes  to  the  Bomans 
and  Galatians  are  agtunst  circumcision  and  the  ritea  of  the 
Masmc  Law,  that  this  chapter  is  against  all  those  tendencies 
of  the  human  mind  which  delight  in  displays  of  Divine 
power  more  than  in  displays  of  Divine  wisdom  or  goodness, 
which  place  the  evidence  of  God's  spirit  more  in  sudden  and 
wonderful  frames  of  feeling  and  devotion,  than  in  acts  of  use- 
fulness and  instruction,  which  moke  religion  selfish  and  indi- 
vidual rather  than  social.  Gregory  the  Great  warned  Au- 
gustine of  Canterbury  not  to  rejoice  that  spirits  were  subject 
to  him  by  miraculous  power,  but  that  his  name  was  written  in 
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the  Book  of  Life  Umntgh  the  ixaiTerBioiis  wtuch  he  had 
effected.  The  attempts  of  Paley  to  rest  Christianity  solely 
upon  its  external  evidence  have,  in  our  own  times,  been 
rejected  by  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  philosophy. 
The  great  body  of  the  Christian  Church  haa,  in  all  ages, 
given  little  heed  to  the  extraordinary  displays  of  power,  real 
or  pretended,  by  particular  sects  or  individuals.  lo  all  these 
cases  the  warning  of  the  Apostle  in  this  diapter  has  been  at 
Land,  to  support  the  mor«  rational  and  the  more  dignified 
course  (if  so  it  may  without  offence  be  called),  which  minds 
'  less  enlightened,  and  consciences  less  alive  to  the  paramount 
greatness  of  moral  excellence,  may  have  been  induced  to 
despise.  If  the  Apostle's  declaration,  that  "  he  himself  spake 
with  tongues"  "more  than  tbey  all,"  when  combined  with 
bis  other  qoalities,  is  a  guaranty  that  the  Apostolical  giil  of 
tongues  was  not  imposture  or  fanaticism ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  constant  language  respecting  it  is  a  guaranty  no 
less  that  gifts  such  as  these  were  the  last  that  he  would  have 
brought  forward  in  vindication  or  support  of  the  Gospel 
which  he  preached.  The  excitable  temperament  of  Eastern, 
OS  compared  with  Western  nations,  may  serve  to  explun  to 
US,  how  it  was  that  conditions  of  mind  like  tliat  implied  in  the 
gift  of  tongues  should  have  accompanied,  without  disturbing 
a  faith  so  lofty,  so  sober,  so  dispassionate,  as  that  of  the 
Apostle.  But  it  also  makes  that  soberness  the  more  remark- 
able in  the  Apostle,  bom  and  bred  in  this  very  Oriental 
atmosphere  where,  as  is  still  shown  by  the  exercises  of  the 
Mussulman  dervishes,  nothing  is  too  wild  to  be  incorporated 
into  religious  worship ;  where,  as  is  still  shown  by  the  ready 
acceptance  of  the  legends  of  Alahomet  and  the  Mussulman 
saints,  nothing  is  too  extravagant  to  be  received  as  a  nuracle. 
He  acknowledged  the  truth,  he  cliumed  the  possession,  of  this 
extraordmary  power;  and  yet  be  was  endowed  with  the 
wisdom  and  the  courage  to  treat  it  as  always  subordinate^ 
cAen  even  useless  and  needless. 


LOVE,  THE  GREATEST  OF  GIFTS. 

Br   R>T.   ARTHUR  P.   STAHLET. 

1  Cor.  xii.  3I-xiU.  13. 

This  passage  stands  alone  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
both  in  its  subject  and  in  its  stjle  ;  yet  it  is  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  Epistle.  This  Epistle  finds  its  climax  here,  as  that  to 
the  Romans  in  the  conclusion  of  the  eighth  chapter,  or  that 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  eleventh.  Whatever  evil  tendencies 
he  had  noticed  before  in  the  Coriolhian  church,  met  their 
true  correction  in  this  one  gift.  To  them,  whatever  it  might 
be  to  others,  to  them,  with  their  Mictions,  their  intellectnal 
excitements,  their  false  pretensions,  it  was  all-important 
Without  this  bond  of  Love  he  felt  that  the  Christian  soeie^ 
of  Greece  would  as  surelj  fall  to  pieces,  as  its  civil  society'  in 
fonner  times  had  appeared  to  philosophers  and  statesmen  to 
bo  destined  to  dissolution,  without  the  corresponding  virtue 
of  ^iX^  or  mutual  harmony.  Therefore,  altbou^  in  a 
digression,  he  rises  with  the  subject  into  the  passionate  fervor 
which  in  him  is  only  produced  by  a  directly  practical  object. 
Unlike  the  mere  rhetorical  panegyrics  on  particular  virlaea, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Fhilo  and  similar  writers,  every 
word  of  the  description  tells  with  double  force,  because  it  is 
aimed  against  a  real  enemy.  It  is  as  though,  wearied  with 
the  long  discussions  against  the  sins  of  the  Corintliinn  church, 
he  had  at  last  found  the  spell  by  which  they  could  be  over- 
come, and  uttered  sentence  after  sentence  with  the  triumphant 
ajot  "  Eureka  I " 
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Tite  particnlar  motive  for  the  introduction  of  the  passage 
In  this  place  iras,  as  we  have  seen,  the  wish  to  impress  upon 
his  readers  the  subordination  of  gifls  of  mere  displaj,  such 
u  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  ^fla  of  practical  utility,  such  as 
prophecy.  And  analogously  the  same  truth  still  needs  to  be 
impressed:  "To  all  but  one  in  ten  thousand,"  it  has  been 
well  Miid,  "  Cbristiao  speculation  is  barren  of  great  fruits;  to 
all  bat  one  in  ten  thousand,  Christian  benevolence  is  fruitful 
of  great  thoughts."  Such  is  the  directly  practical  result  of 
the  chapter.  But  the  very  style  shows  that  it  rises  fax  above 
any  immediate  or  local  occasion.  On  each  aide  of  this  chap- 
ter the  tumult  of  argument  and  remonstrance  still  rages :  but 
within  it,  all  is  calm ;  the  sentences  move  in  almost  rhythmi- 
cal melody;  the  imagery  lufolds  itself  in  almost  dramatic 
propriety ;  the  language  arranges  itself  with  almost  rhetorical 
accuracy.  We  can  imagine  bow  the  Apostle's  amanuensis 
tnust  have  paused,  to  look  up  on  his  master's  &ce  at  the  sud- 
den change  of  the  style  of  his  dictation,  and  seen  his  counts 
naoce  lighted  up  as  it  had  been  the  &ce  of  an  angel,  as  the 
■nbHme  vbion  of  Divine  perfection  passed  before  him.  What 
then,  let  us  ask,  is  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  new  element 
of  goodness,  of  which  this  is  the  earliest  detailed  description  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  word  ^dinj  is,  in  this  sense,  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  Peter,  and  John.  It  is  a 
remarkable  &ct,  that  the  word,  as  a  substantive,  is  entirely 
onknown  to  classical  Greek.  The  only  passage  where  it  is 
quoted  in  Stephens's  Thesaurus  as  occurring,  is  in  Plutarch's 
Symposium ;  and  thne  it  has  been  subsequently  corrected 
by  Reiske  from  iydirit  &*  to  the  participle  aysmSiamr.  The 
Terb  iyav^r,  indeed,  is  used  in  classical  Greek,  bnt  in  the 
tense  only  of  acquiescence  and  contentment,  or  of  esteem 
and  value.  It  is  in  the  LXX.  that  we  first  find  it  employed, 
to  designate  what  wo  call  "  love  " ;  and  it  is  there  introduced 
probably  from  its  likeness  in  sound  to  the  Hebrew  words)  to 
represent  anp  and  aj^  ("ahab"  and  "  agab "),  both  words 
(i^ressive  of  passionate  afiecUon,  drawn  from  the  idea  of 
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panting,  aspiring  after  a  desired  object  The  ■ubatantire  if^a^ 
onlj  occurs  in  Cant  ii.  4,  t.  6,  viii.  6,  7,  for  sexual  love,  and 
is  there  probably  eu^ested  bj  the  Hebrew  feminine  from 
n^rtK  ("  ahnbab  ").*  The  peculiarity  of  its  use  in  the  New 
Testament  is,  tiiot  when  used  eimplj,  and  nnexplained  hy 
nny tiling  else,  it  is  equivalent  to  benevolence  based  on  relig- 
ious motiveM.  The  Old  Testament  (in  the  word  373>i)  ex- 
hibited the  virtues  both  of  conjugal  affection  and  of  fricndglup 
posting  the  love  of  women,  as  in  the  case  of  David ;  it  ex- 
liibitcd  also,  in  the  cose  of  David,  the  same  passionate  devo- 
tion transferred  from  man  to  God,  as  b  wonderfully  abown 
throughout  the  Psalms ;  it  exhibited,  lastly,  the  some  ieeling 
emanating  froia  God  himself  towards  his  peculiar  people,  th« 
spouse  of  his  choice,  the  daughter  of  Zion.  The  Greek 
world  also  exhibited  in  a  high  degree  the  virtue  of  pei'sonal 
friendship,  which  was,  indeed,  bo  higlily  esteemed,  as  to  give 
its  name  (ifuXla)  to  affection  generally.  Domestic  and  con- 
jugal aficction,  strictly  speaking,  there  was  not  The  word 
(ffMt),  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  the  modem  notkma 
of  love,  expressed  either  a  merely  sensual  admiration  of 
physical  beauty,  or,  when  transferred  in  the  sublime  language 
of  Plato  to  a  loftier  sphere,  an  intellectual  admiration  of  ideal 
beauty.  The  writers  who  at  Alexandria  united  the  last 
efforts  of  Grecian  philosophy  with  the  last  efforts  of  Jewish 
religion,  went  a  step  in  one  sense  beyond  both  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  also  the  Greek  literature,  though  in  another  sense 
below  them  both.  Benevolence  to  man,  as  man,  expressing 
itself  in  the  word  tfttXavfipttiria,  occupies  in  the  writings  of 
Fhilo  very  much  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  in  tha 
New  Testament  by  iyim).  But  whilst  it  breaks  through  th« 
narrow  limits  in  which  the  love  of  the  Hebrew  dispensatioa 
was  confined,  it  loses  its  intensity.  It  becomes  an  abstiao- 
tion  to  be  panegyrised,  not  a  powerful  motive  to  be  acted 

In  contradistinction  to  all  these,  and  yet  the  cixnplement 

*  So|3tipn,  "abo»t,"liM»dM  thetrMitUHoQrfnj'J,  "apalaoa." 
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and  completion  of  all,  is  the  Love,  or  SjAwif,  of  the  New 
Testajneot  Whilst  it  retains  all  the  fervor  of  the  Hebrew 
aapiratioD  and  deure,  and  of  the  personal  affection  of  the 
Crreek,  it  ranges  through  as  wide  a  sphere  as  the  ctonpre- 
benuTe  benevolence  of  Alexandria.  Whilst  it  ret^BS  the 
religions  element  that  FBiscd  the  affectitma  of  the  Hebrew 
Psahnbt  to  the  presence  of  God,  it  agrees  wilb  the  classical 
and  Alexandrian  feelings  in  making  its  chief  object  the  wel- 
fikre  of  man.  It  ia  not  Religion  evaporated  into  Benevolence, 
but  Benevolence  taken  up  into  BeUgion.  It  is  the  pmctical 
exemplification  of  the  two  great  chaiacteristics  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  union  of  God  with  num,  the  union  of  religion 
with  monlitj'  j  Love  to  man  for  the  sake  of  Love  to  God  j 
Love  to  God  showing  itself  in  Love  to  man. 

It  is,  perhaps,  vtun  to  ask  by  what  immediate  means  this 
new  idea  was  introduced  to  the  Apostle's  mind ;  it  maj  be 
that  this  very  passage  ia  the  expression  of  his  delight  at  first 
full;  grasping  the  migbty  truth  which  henceforth  was  never 
to  pass  from  him.  But  the  impression  lefl  by  the  words  rather 
is,  that  he  assumes  it  as  sometlung  already  known ;  new, 
indeed,  in  its  application  to  the  wants  of  the  Corintliiaa 
chttrch,  but  recognized  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  Is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
ideas  derived  expressly  from  what  he  calls  "  the  revelations 
<tf  the  Lord "  1  that  it  is  from  the  great  example  of  self- 
sacrifictDg  love  shown  in  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  Apostle,  and  through  him  the  Christian  world,  has 
received  the  truth,  that  Love  to  man  for  the  sake  of  God 
is  tl»  one  great  end  of  human  existence.  "A  new  com- 
mandment he  gave  unto  us,  that  we  should  love  one  another, 
as  he  loved  us.  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he 
lay  down  his  life  for  another."  Until  Christ  had  Uved  atid 
died,  the  virtue  was  impossible.  The  fact  of  its  havmg 
come  into  existence,  the  uryenet/  with  which  the  Apostle 
dwells  upon  it,  t(  iUelf  a  proof  that  he  had  lived  and  died 
08  none  had  ever  Uved  and  died  before.  And  it  is  further 
remaikoble,  that   a    word  and  an  idea  which  first  appears 
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in  the  writings  of  St  Paul  ehould  recfflve  its  full  meaning 
and  dovelopment  in  those  of  St.  John.  To  the  minds  of 
both  these  great  Apostles,  amidst  all  their  other  diver^tiea, 
"Xiore"  represented  the  chief  fact  and  the  chief  doctrine 
of  Christianity.  Has  it  occupied  the  same  place  in  Chris- 
tian tfaeolt^  or  Christian  practice  at  any  later  period  ? 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHEIST. 

Bt  Bbt.  ARTHIIB  p.   8TAKLET. 
I  Cor.  XT.  1-11. 

Thk  foregoing  SectioD  is  remarkable  in  two  points  of 
rtew;  — 

First.  It  contains  the  earliest  linown  specimen  of  vhat 
maj  be  called  the  Creed  of  the  earlj  Church.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  it  differs  from  what  is  properly  called  a  Creed,  which 
ires  the  name  applied,  not  to  what  new  converts  were  tanght, 
but  what  they  professed  on  their  conversion.  Such  a  pro- 
fession is  naturally  to  be  found  only  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  as  an  impassioned  expression  of  thanksgiving,  in  Acts 
It.  24-30;  or  more  frequenlly  oa  a  simple  expression  of 
belief,  in  Acts  viii.  87,  where  (in  some  manuscripts)  the  eu- 
nuch, in  reply  to  Philip's  questiou,  answers,  "  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  " ;  and  in  Acts  xvi.  31,  xix. 
A,  where  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  is  implied  of  the 
jailer  of  Philippi  and  of  the  converts  at  Ephesus.  But  the 
ralue.of  the  present  passage  is,  that  it  gives  us  a  sample  of 
the  exact  form  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostle.  As  has 
been  before  remarked,  it  cannot  be  safely  inferred  that  we 
have  here  the  whole  of  what  the  Apostle  means  to  describe 
as  the  foundation  of  his  preaching ;  partly  because  of  the 
expression  "  first  of  all,"  partly  because,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  he  brings  forward  most  prominently  what  was 
qiecially  required  by  the  occasion.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the 
more  formal  and  solemn  introduction  of  the  ai^omeot,  at  in 
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zL  23  ("  I  delivered,  I  received  "),  and  the  concisenesa  of  (be 
phrases  ("  died,"  "  was  buried,"  and  the  twice-repeated  ex- 
pression "according  to  the  Scriptures"),  impl^  that  at  least 
in  the  third  and  fourth  versea  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  tiie 
original  formula  of  the  Apostle's  leaching.  And  this  is  con- 
firmed bj  its  similarity  to  parts  of  the  Creeds  of  the  first 
three  centuries,  especially  to  that  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the 
churches  of  the  West 

Of  the  dettuls  of  this  primitive  formula,  enough  has  been 
said  in  the  commentary.  It  b  important,  besides,  to  observe 
its  general  character.  Two  points  chiefly  present  themselves, 
as  distinguishing  it  from  later  productions  of  a  similar  nature: 
(1.)  It  is  a  strictly  historical  composition.  It  is  what  the 
Apostle  himself  calls  it,  not  so  much  a  Creed  as  a"  Gospel"; 
a  "  Gospel "  both  in  the  etymological  sense  of  that  woni  in 
English  as  well  as  in  Greek,  as  a  "  glad  message,"  and  also 
in  the  papular  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  narrativea 
of  our  Lord's  life.  It  is  the  anuonncement,  not  of  a  doctrine, 
or  thought,  or  idea,  but  of  simple  mattcra  of  fact ;  of  a  joy- 
ful  message,  which  its  bearer  was  eager  to  disclose,  and  its 
hearers  eager  to  receive.  Dim  notions  of  some  great  changes 
coining  over  the  face  of  the  world,  vague  rumors  of  some 
wide  movement  spreading  itself  from  Palestine,  had  swept 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it  was 
in  answer  to  the  inqniries  thus  su^ested,  that  A[)ostle  and 
Evangelist  commtinicated  the  "  things  that  they  had  seen  or 
heard."  Thus  it  was  that  the  Apostle's  "  Gospel  "  was  con- 
tained in  the  brief  summary  here  presented,  and  such  a 
summaiy  as  this  became  the  origin  of  the  "  Gospels,"  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  wants  of  the  readers,  was  expanded  into  the 
detailed  narratives  which  stilt  retained  tlic  name  of  "  glad 
ddings,"  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  belonged  only  to  the 
original  announcement  of  their  contents. 

(2.)  A  point  of  subordinate  interest,  but  still  remariLable 
ta  belonging  solely  to  the  Apostolical  age,  is  the  emphatio 
floimection  of  the  &ct8  amionnced  vrith  the  andent  diapensa. 
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tioD.  Amongst  all  the  foniu,  some  of  Ihetn  of  considerable 
leagth,  which  are  preseired,  of  the  creeds  of  the  Srat  four  cen- 
turieai,  there  are  only  two  (that  of  Tertullian  *  and  of  Epiphft- 
iiitis,t  from  whom,  probably,  it  was  derived  in  the  Nicene 
Creed),  which  contain  the  expressions  here  twice  repeated, 
"according  to  the  Scriptures,"  and  in  thwe  two  prohahly 
imitated  from  this  place.  The  point,  though  minute,  is  <i 
importance,  as  helping  to  bring  before  us  the  different  aspect 
which  the  same  events  wore  to  the  Apostolical  age  and  to  the 
next  generations.  If,  in  so  compendious  an  account  of  hie 
preaching  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  the 
Apoetle  thinks  it  necessary  twice  over  to  repeat  that  they 
took  place  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  prophecies,  it  is 
evident  that  his  hearers,  Gentiles  as  in  this  instance  they 
were  to  a  great  extent,  must  have  been  not  only  bmilior  with 
the  Old  Testament,  but  anxious  to  have  their  new  faith 
brought  into  connection  with  it.  I<ater  ^es  have  delighted 
in  discovering  mystical  antidpations  or  argumentative  proofs 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Old ;  but  these  words,  express- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  general  feeling  of  the  Apostolical  writ- 
ings, cany  us  back  to  a  time  when  the  events  of  Christianity 
required,  as  it  were,  not  only  to  be  illustrated  or  confirmed, 
bat  to  he  justified,  by  reference  to  Judaism.  We  have  in 
them  the  sign  that,  in  reading  this  Epislle,  although  on  the 
■bores  of  Greece,  we  are  still  overshadowed  by  the  hills  of 
Palestine;  the  older  covenant  still  remains  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  as  the  one  visible  instilntion  of  Dinne  origin ;  the 
"  Scriptures  "  of  the  Old  Testament  are  still  appealed  to  with 
oodivided  reverence,  as  the  stay  of  the  very  writings  which 
were  destined  so  soon  to  take  a  place,  if  not  above,  at  least 
beside  them,  with  a  paramount  and  independent  authority. 

Secondly.  This  passage  contains  the  earliest  extant  ac- 
count of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Thirty  years  at  the 
roost,  twenty  years  at  the  least,  had  elapsed,  that  is  to  say, 
about  the  same  period  as  has  intervened  between  this  year 
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(1655)  and  the  French  ReTolution  of  1830  i  and,  as  the 
Apoetle  observes,  most  of  those  to  whom  he  appeals  as  wit 
nesses  were  still  living ;  and  he  himself,  though  not  strictlj 
an  eyewitness  of  the  fad  of  the  resurrection,  yet,  in  so  fir 
a«  he  describes  the  vision  at  his  conversion,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  bearing  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  belief  in  it 
prevailing  at  tliat  time.  It  is  not,  however,  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  the  general  fact  which  gives  especial  interest  to  this 
passage,  but  the  details  of  the  appearances.  The  belief  In 
the  &ct  is  sufficiently  implied  in  other  Epistles  of  the  same 
date,  and  of  genuineness  equally  incontestable ;  as  in  Bom.  i 
4;  iv.24,25;  v.  10;  vi.4-10;  viiL  11,  34;  x.  9 ;  xiT.9[ 
2  Cor.  IT.  10, 11, 14 }  V.  15  i  GaL  i.  1 ;  1  Thess.  L  10  ;  iv.  14. 
Indeed,  it  is  almost  needless  to  quote  particular  passages  to 
prove  a  conviction  which  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Apostle's 
writings  presupposes,  and  which  has  hardly  ever  beeu  doubU 
ed.  Bat  this  Epbtlo  on  several  occasions  not  only  implies 
and  states  general  facts,  but  descends  into  particular  details 
of  the  Gospel  history.  Accordingly,  in  this  passage  we  have 
here  the  account  of  five  appearances  after  the  resurrection, 
besides  the  one  to  himself.  The  general  character  <^  the 
appearances  remarkably  agrees  with  that  in  the  Giospel  nar- 
ratives. They  are  all  spoken  of  as  separate  and  transient 
glimpses,  rather  than  a  continuous  and  abiding  intercoursa. 
Some  of  the  instances  given  are  certainly  identical  in  both. 
Such  are  the  appearances  to  the  two  coUcctive  meetings  of 
the  Apostles.  The  appearances  to  Peter,  to  the  five  hun- 
dred, and  to  James,  are  distinct  from  those  in  the  Gospel 
narrative  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  variation  itself 
agrees  with  the  discrepancies  and  obscurities  which  charao- 
terize  that  portion  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  appearance 
to  James  in  particular,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  account  of 
a  rejected  Gospel  (that  according  to  the  Hebrews),  and  not 
with  those  of  the  canonical  Gospels,  indicates  an  independent 
•ource  lor  the  Apostle's  statement  The  appearance  to  Peter 
is  also  to  be  noticed  especially,  as  an  example  of  an  inci- 
dent to  which   there   is  an    allusion   in  the  Go*P^  narra- 
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tire,*  which  here  00)7  receives  its  explanation.  The  a^ 
peannce  to  the  five  hundred  ia  to  be  obeen-ed  as  exempli- 
fying with  regard  to  the  Apoalle's  relation,  witli  regard  to  the 
Gospel  iiarratiTea,  what  ia  ofteo  to  be  obserred  with  regard 
to  his  relation  to  the  Acts ;  namely,  that  he,  writing  nearer 
the  time,  makes  a  fuller  statement  of  the  miraculous  or  won- 
derAil  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  later  accounts ;  the  reverse 
ct  what  b  usually  supposed  to  take  place  in  fictitious  nanu- 
tires. 

The  result,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  of  the  comparison  of 
St.  Paul's  narrative  with  that  of  the  Gospels,  is,  — 

(1.)  That  there  must  already  have  existed  at  this  time  a 
belief  in  the  main  outline  of  the  Gospel  story  of  the  Resor- 
rectioo,  much  as  we  have  it  now. 

(2.)  That  the  Gospel  lo  which  his  statements,  as  elsewhere 
•0  here,  bear  the  closest  resemblance,  is  that  of  St.  Luke, 
thus  confirming  the  usual  tiaditron  of  their  connection. 

(3.)  That  with  regard  to  the  Kesurrection  in  particular, 
there  was,  besides  the  four  accounts  preserved  in  the  Gospels, 
*  fifth,  agreeing  with  them  in  its  general  character,  but  difi^ 
ing  from  them  as  much  as  they  differ  from  each  other,  and, 
whilst  it  is  earlier  in  time,  giving  stronger  attestations  to  the 
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THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Br  Rw.  ABTHDE  P.  STAHLET. 

1  Cor.  XT.  3S  -  SB. 

This  passage '  is  important,  as  exempliiying  what  may  be 
called  the  soberness  of  tbe  Apostle's  view  of  a  future  life. 
He  enters  into  no  details,  he  appeak  to  two  ailments  only ; 
first,  the  endless  variety  of  Ihe  nalnral  world ;  secondly,  the 
power  of  the  new  life  introduced  by  Christ.  These  two 
together  furnish  him  with  the  hope,  that  out  of  God'a  infinite 
goodness  and  power,  as  shown  in  nature  and  in  grace,  life  will 
apring  out  of  death,  and  new  forms  of  being  wholly  unknown 
to  ns  here  will  fit  us  for  Ihe  spiritual  world  herealler.  On 
one  point  only  he  professes  to  have  a  distinct  revelation,  and 
that  not  with  regard  to  the  dead,  but  to  the  living.  So  firmly 
was  the  first  generation  of  Christians  possessed  of  the  belief 
that  they  should  live  to  see  the  second  coming,  that  it  is  here 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  Murse ;  and  their  fate,  as  near  and 
immediate,  b  used  to  illustrate  the  darker  and  more  mysteri- 
ous subject  of  the  fate  of  those  already  dead.  Tluit  visioD 
of  "  the  lost  man,"  which  now  seems  so  remote  as  to  live  only 
in  poetic  fiction,  was,  to  the  Apostle,  an  awful  reality ;  but  it 
is  brought  forward  only  to  express  the  certainty  that,  even 
here,  a  change  must  take  place  ;  the  greatest  that  imagination 
can  conceive.  The  last  of  the  human  race  will  have  passed 
away ;  but  in  that  moment  of  final  dissolution,  the  only 
thought  that  is  present  to  the  Apostle's  mind  is  not  death,  but 
life  and  victoiy.    Tbe  time  was  approaching^  aa  it  aoemed. 
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when,  in  the  language  of  modem  science,  "not  the  iadiridual 
onlj,  but  tLe  species  of  man,  would  be  tranaferred  to  the  list 
of  extinct  form^,"  and  all  the  generatioos  of  men  iroald  be 
"gone,  lost,  hushed  in  the  stillness  of  a  mightier  death  than 
had  hitherto  been  thought  of."  To  us  the  end  of  the  world, 
though  now  indefinitely  postponed,  is  a  familiar  idea;  then  it 
was  new  in  itself,  and  its  coming  was  expected  to  be  imme- 
diate. Aa  in  that  trial  of  hia  individual  faith  and  patience, 
mentioned  in  the  Second  Epistle,*  it  was  revealed  to  him  that 
"  Christ's  grace  was  sufficient  for  him"  ;  so  also  in  this  trial, 
which  appeared  to  await  the  whole  existing  generation  of 
men,  it  was  (so  he  seems  to  tell  us)  declared  to  him  "in 
a "  revealed  "  mystery,"  that  in  that  great  change  "  God 
would  give  them  the  victoij"  over  death  and  the  grave, 
"through  Jesus  Christ." 

The  question,  with  which  the  passage  opens  and  which 
even  in  later  times  has  oflen  been  asked  again  with  elaborate 
minateness,  "  How  are  the  dead  nused  up,  and  with  what 
body  do  they  come?"  is  met  with  the  stem  reproof,  "Thou 
fi>ol " ;  nor  is  what  we  call  "  the  resurrection  of  the  body," 
jtroperly  speaking,  touched  upon  in  these  verses.  The  diffi- 
cnlties  which  have  been  raised  respecting  the  Kesurrection  in 
the  Apostle's  lime  or  in  our  own,  are  occasioned  by  the  fotilo 
endeavor  to  form  a  more  distinct  conception  of  another  life 
than  in  our  mortal  stale  is  possible.  The  in<juiry  which  he 
answers  is  like  that  of  the  Sadducces,  "In  the  resurrection 
whose  wife  shall  she  be  of  the  seven  ?  "  and  the  spirit  of  his 
lejjy  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  Lord,  "  Id  the  resurrection 
they  neither  many,  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the 
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dead,  but  of  the  living."  All  that  the  Apostle  directly  asserts 
is,  that  whatever  body  there  may  be  after  death  will  be 
wLoUy  different  from  the  present,  and  that  the  infinite  variety 
of  nature  renders  such  an  expectation  not  only  possible,  but 
probable:     His  more  positive  belief  or  hope  on  this  subject 
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THE  CREDIBILITY  OF  MIRACLES. 

Bt  THOMAS  BROWN,  M.  D.,  P.  B.  S.  En., 


The  pouibilttj/  of  the  occaEional  direct  oporation  of  the 
Power  which  formed  the  world,  in  rarjing  the  usual  course 
of  its  event!,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unphilosophi- 
cal  to  deny :  nor  can  we  presume  to  esiiraale  the  degree  of  its 
probability ;  since,  in  many  cases,  of  the  wide  bearings  of 
whieh  on  human  happiness  we  must  be  ignomnt,  it  might  be 
the  result  of  the  same  benevolent  motives  which  we  must 
suppose  to  hare  influenced  the  Divine  mind  in  the  original 
act  of  creation  itself.  But  the  theory  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, which  admits  the  possibilily  of  such  occasional  agency, 
is  very  different  from  that  which  asserts  the  nccc!!iity  of  tlie 
perpetual  and  luiform  operation  of  the  Supremo  Being,  as 
the  immediate  or  efficient  cause  of  every  phenomenon.  The 
will  of  the  Deity,  whether  displayed  in  those  obvious  varia- 
tions of  events  which  are  termed  miracles,  or  inferred  from 
those  supposed  secret  and  invisible  changes  wiiich  are  ascribed 
to  his  providence,  ia  itself,  in  all  such  cases,  to  be  regarded 
by  the  affirmer  of  it  as  a  new  physical  antecedent,  from 
which,  if  it  really  form  a  part  of  the  series  of  events,  a  differ- 
ence of  result  may  naturally  be  expected,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  on  which  we  expect  a  change  of  product  from 
any  other  new  combination  of  physical  circumstances. 

*  Tana  a  note  to  his  "  Inqoiiy  Into  the  Relation  of  Came  and  Effect" 
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It  is  on  this  view  of  the  Divine  will,  —  as  itself,  in  cTcry 
due  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  operate  directly  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  a  new  circuiDGtance  of  phj^ical 
causation,  —  that  every  valid  answer  to  the  abstmct  ailment 
of  Mr.  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles  must,  as  I  conceive,  be 
founded.  The  great  mistake  of  that  ailment  does  not  con- 
fiisi,  as  has  been  imagined,  in  a  miscalculation  of  the  force  of 
testimony  in  general :  for  the  principle  of  the  calculation 
must  be  conceded  to  him,  that,  whatever  be  tbe  source  of  our 
early  faith  in  testimony,  the  rational  credit  which  we  afler- 
wards  give  to  it,  in  any  case,  depends  on  our  belief  of  the  less 
improbabili^  of  the  facts  reported,  thiui  of  tbe  ignorance  or 
fraud  of  the  reporter.  If  the  probabilities  were  reversed, — 
and  if  it  appeared  to  us  less  proirable  that  any  fact  should 
have  happened  as  stated,  than  that  tbe  reporter  of  it  should 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  real  circumstances,  or 
desirous  of  deceiving  us,  —  it  matters  little  from  what  prin- 
ciple our  fmlh  in  testimony  may  primarily  have  flowed  :  for 
there  is  surely  no  one  who  will  contend,  that,  in  such  a 
case,  we  should  he  led  by  any  principle  of  our  nature  to 
credit  that  which  appeared  to  us,  at  the  very  time  at  which 
we  gave  it  our  assent,  unworthy  of  being  credited,  or,  m 
other  words,  less  likely  to  be  true  than  to  be  false. 

Whether  it  be  to  experience  that  we  owe  our  belief  of 
testimony  in  general,  or  whether  we  owe  to  it  only  our 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  error  or  imposition,  which 
makes  us  hesitate  in  admitting  any  particular  testimony,  is 
of  no  consequence  then  to  our  belief  in  tbe  years  in  which 
we  are  called  to  be  tbe  judges  of  the  likelihood  of  any  ex-  ' 
traordinary  event  that  is  related  to  us.  It  is  enough  that  we 
know,  as  after  a  very  few  years  of  life  we  cannot  fail  to  know, 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  reporter  to  be  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  truth  of  what  he  states,  or  capable  of  wishing  to 
deceive  us.  Before  giving  our  complete  assent  to  any  mar- 
vellous tale,  we  always  weigh  probability  against  probability ; 
and  if,  aAer  weighing  these,  it  appear  to  ub  more  likely,  on 
tbe  whole,  that  tbe  iiifi»iiution  ia  fUte,  than  that  the  avsnt 
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h«  realtj  happened,  in  the  manner  reported,  we  should  not 
think  ounelTca  in  the  .sli^test  degree  more  bound  to  admit 
the  accuracy  of  the  nairative,  though  a  thousand  arguments 
mre  urged,  far  more  convincing  than  anj  which  have  yet 
been  offered,  to  persuade  us,  that  there  is  an  original  tendency 
in  the  mind,  before  experience,  to  believe  whatever  is  related, 
without  even  the  slightest  feeling  of  doubt,  and  consequently 
witboat  any  attempt  to  form  an  estimate  of  i(a  degree  of 
probability. 

It  is  not  in  any  miscalculation,  then,  of  the  force  of  general 
testimony,  whether  original  or  derived,  that  the  error  of  Mr. 
Hume's  abstract  argument  consists.  It  lies  far  deeper,  in  the 
fiUse  definition  of  a  miracle,  which  he  lias  given,  as  "a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  nature  " ;  —  a  definition  which  is  accordant, 
indeed,  with  the  definitions  that  have  been  usually  given  of  it 
by  theologians,  but  is  not  on  that  account  more  accurate  and 
precise,  as  a  philosophic  expression  of  the  phenomena  in- 
tended to  be  expressed  by  it  To  the  theologian  himself  it  is, 
I  omceive,  peculiarly  dangerous ;  because,  while  it  makes  it 
essential  to  the  reality  of  a  minkclc,  that  the  very  prindple 
«tf  cootinued  uniibrmity  of  sequence  should  be  false,  on  which 
our  whole  belief  of  causation,  and  consequently  of  the  Divine 
Being  as  an  operator,  is  founded,  it  gives  an  lur  of  incon- 
sistency, and  almost  of  absurdity,  to  the  very  assertion  of  a 
Durade,  and  at  the  same  time  deprives  the  doctrine  of  mira. 
-  des  of  ita  prindpal  support  against  on  argument,  which,  if  his 
definition  of  them  were  philosophically  a  just  one,  Mr.  Hume 
must  be  allowed  to  have  urged  very  powerfully  against  them. 
In  mere  philosophy,  however,  the  definiUon,  though  we 
were  to  consider  it,  wilbout  any  theological  view,  simply  as 
the  expression  of  certain  phenomena  of  a  very  peculiar  kind, 
is  far  from  being  just.  The  laws  of  nature,  surely,  are  not 
nolaud,  when  a  new  antecedent  is  followed  by  a  new  conse- 
quent; they  are  violated  only  when,  the  antecedent  being 
exactly  the  same,  a  different  consequent  is  the  result:  ond  if 
such  a  violation  —  which,  as  long  as  it  is  a  part  of  our  very 
0  be  impressed  with  an  irresistible  belief  of  the 
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imifonnit^  of  the  order  of  nature,  ra&y  be  said  to  ioTolve, 
relfttiTcly  to  this  belief,  a  physical  contradiction  —  were 
neceasarilf  implied  in  a  miracle,  I  do  not  see  how  the  testi- 
moR]'  of  any  number  of  witnesses,  the  wisest,  and  most  hon- 
orable, and  least  interested  from  any  personal  motive  in  the 
truth  of  what  they  report,  could  afford  evidence  of  a  miracle 
that  might  amount  to  proof.  The  concuning  Blatcmcnta 
might,  perhaps,  he  sufficient  to  justify  a  suspension  of  judg' 
ment  between  belief  and  disbeUef ;  but  this  suspension  is  the 
utmost  which  the  evidence  of  a  fact  eo  monstrous  as  the  se- 
quence of  a  different  consequent  when  the  antecedent  hail 
been  exactly  the  same,  could  reasonably  cl^m.  When  we 
have  once  brought  our  mind  to  beUeve  in  the  violalion  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  we  cannot  know  what  we  should  cither  be- 
lieve or  disbelieve,  as  to  the  successions  of  events ;  since  we 
must,  in  that  case,  have  abandoned  for  the  time  the  only  prin- 
dple  on  which  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  founded : 
and,  however  constant  the  connection  of  truth  with  testimony, 
in  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
more,  though  it  may  be  less,  constant  tlian  the  connection  of 
any  other  physical  phenomena,  which  have  been, "by  suppo- 
si^n,  unvaried  in  their  order  of  sequence,  till  the  very 
moment  of  that  -supposed  violation  of  their  order  in  which 
the  miracle  is  said  to  consist. 

Let  us  suppose  a  witness,  of  the  most  honorable  character, 
to  state  to  us  a  fact,  with  which  he  had  every  opportunity  of 
being  perfectly  acquainted,  and  in  stating  which  he  could  not 
have  any  interest  to  deceive  us,  but  might,  on  the  contrary, 
subject  himself  to  much  injury  by  the  public  declaration  ;  —  ' 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  his  statement  should  be  false.  To  express  this  improba- 
bility in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  let  us  admit  that  the 
falsehood  of  his  statement,  in  such  circumstances,  would  be 
an  absolute  miracle,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  definition 
that  is  given  of  a  miracle,  would  be  a  violation  of  a  law  <^ 
nature.  It  would  be  a  miracle,  then,  if,  in  opposition  to  his 
former  veracity  and  to  his  own  interest  in  the  case  suppose^ 
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bs  ihould  wish  to  deceive  as ;  but  if  it  be  a  miracle,  also, 
which  he  asserts  to  have  taken  place,  we  must,  equally 
whether  we  credit  or  do  Dot  creilit  his  report,  beUeve  that  & 
law  of  nature  has  been  violated,  by  the  seqaence  of  an  tin- 
accoBtomed  effect  afler  an  accuutomed  canse ;  and  if  we  must 
believe  such  a  change  as  constitates  an  abM^nta  violation  of 
some  law  of  nature,  in  either  case,  it  is  impossible  to  discover, 
in  t1)e  previous  equal  uniformity  of  nature  in  both  cases,  — 
without  the  belief  of  which  regular  order  o£  sequence  we 
cannot  form  the  notion  of  physical  probabilities  at  all,  —  any 
ground  of  preference  of  one  of  these  violations  to  the  other. 

Thouc^  we  were  to  admit,  then,  to  testimony  in  general  all 
the  force  for  which  Dr.  Campbell  and  other  writers  have  so 
laboriously,  and,  as  I  conceive,  in  relation  to  the  present  a^u- 
ment,  so  vainly  contended,  —  and  though  we  were  to  imagjne 
every  possible  drcomstance  favorable  to  the  veracity  of  the 
reporter  to  be  combined, — the  utmost  that  can  be  implied  in 
the  admission  is,  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  a  law  of 
nature,  if  the  testimony  were  false  i  but  if  it  would  not  be 
more  so  than  the  alleged  violation  of  a  law  of  nature  con- 
cerning which  the  testimony  is  offered,  and  if,  beyond  the 
nniformity  of  antecedence  and  consequence  in  the  events  cX 
the  universe,  we  cannot  form  a  notion  of  any  power  what- 
ever, a  suspension  of  judgment,  and  not  positive  beUef,  in  a 
case,  in  which,  before  we  can  believe  either  of  the  violations, 
we  must  have  abandoned  the  very  principle  on  which  our 
whole  system  of  physical  belief  is  founded,  is  all  which  the 
propounder  of  a  miracle,  in  this  view  of  it,  can  be  supposed 
reasonably  to  demand. 

It  would  be  vain,  in  such  a  case  of  supposed  opposite  mira- 
cles, to  endeavor  to  multiply  the  improbatnlities  on  one  side, 
and  thus  to  obtain  a  preference,  by  counting  the  number  of 
separate  witnesses,  all  wise,  all  possessing  the  means  of  accu- 
rate information,  all  honorable  men,  and  all  perfectly  disin- 
terested, or  having  persixud  motives  that,  if  they  were  less 
honorable,  would  lead  them  rather  to  refrain  &om  giving 
evidence ;  since  the  only  effect  of  this  combination  of  evidence 
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^ould  be  to  add  to  the  probability  of  the  statement,  which,  if 
oDce  wc  have  odmitled  the  fabehood  of  it  to  be  miraculous,  is 
already  as  great  aa  it  is  possible  to  be.  It  is  a  miracle,  that 
one  wiiness,  who  has  had  perfect  opportunities  of  accurate 
observation,  and  every  motive  of  personal  interest  to  give  a 
true  representation  of  an  event,  should  yet,  in  (^position  to 
his  own  interest,  prefer  to  give  a  false  account  of  it.  That  a 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  witnesses, 
should,  in  the  some  circumstances,  concur  in  the  same  false 
account,  would  be  a  miracle  indeed,  but  it  would  only  be  a 
miracle  still.  Of  probability  there  are  many  degrees,  from 
that  which  is  merely  possible  to  that  which  is  almost  certain ; 
but  the  miraculous  does  not  admit  of  gradation.  Nobody 
thinks  that  the  conversion  of  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage- 
feast  in  Galilee  would  have  been  a  greater  miracle  if  the 
quantity  of  transmuted  water  had  been  doubled ;  and  a  com- 
mentator would  surely  render  himself  a  little  ridiculous,  who, 
in  descanting  on  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
Red  Sea,  should  speak  of  the  myriads  of  liquid  parades  of 
the  mass  that  were  prevented  from  following  their  usual 
course,  as  rendering  more  miraculous  the  passage  itself,  than 
if  the  number  of  drops  had  been  less  by  a  few  scores  or  hun- 
dreds. But  if  this  numerical  calculation  would  be  absurd  in 
the  one  case,  when  applied  to  a  number  of  particles  of  matter, 
each  of  which,  individually,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting 
the  mfluence  of  a  miraculous  interposition  of  a  Power  sur- 
passing the  ordinary  powers  of  nature,  it  is  surely  not  less 
absurd,  when  applied  to.a  number  of  minds,  in  each  of  which, 
in  like  manner,  a  violation  of  an  accustomed  law  of  nature  is 
supposed.  It  is  a  miracle,  that  one  drop  of  water  should 
become  wine  :  it  is  a  miracle,  that  a  thousand  drops  of  water 
should  be  so  changed.  It  is  a  miracle,  that  a  single  witness, 
with  many  motives  to  declare  the  trqtb,  and  not  one  motive  to 
utter  a  falsehood,  should  yet,  with  great  peril  to  himself, 
prefer  to  be  an  impostor:  it  is  a  miracle,  that  a  thousand 
witnesses,  with  the  same  motives,  should  concur,  at  the  same 
risk,  in  the  same  straiige  preference.     In  miracles  there  are 
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tcaij,  aa  I  have  said,  no  degrees.  The  Deity  either  must  net 
or  not  act,  —  or,  according  to  the  lalac  definition  wliich  I  am 
opposing,  a  law  of  nature  mnst  either  be  violated  or  not  vio- 
lated. Tlicrc  maj  be  less  than  a  miracle ;  but  there  cannot 
be  more  than  a  miracle. 

As  long  as  a  miracle  is  defined  to  be  a  violation  of  tJic  law 
of  natore,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  should  shock  our  strong- 
est prindplea  of  belief;  since  it  must  require  from  ua  the 
abandonment,  for  the  time,  of  the  onjj  principle  by  which  wo 
hare  been  led  to  the  belief  of  any  power  whatever,  either  in 
God  himself,  or  in  the  things  wliich  he  has  created  ;  —  wliile, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  defined  to  be  that  which  must,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  definition,  be  as  improbable  as  fake  testi- 
mony can  be  in  any  circumstances.  It  may  be  lew,  but  it 
cannot  be  more,  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  miracle,  that  we 
shonld  be  deceived  by  the  testimony  of  the  best  and  wisest  of 
mankind,  as  to  a  fact  of  which  ihey  had  means  of  the  most 
accurate  knowledge,  than  that  any  other  event  should  have 
happened,  which  is  admitted  by  the  reporters  of  it  to  he  a 
violation  of  the  order  of  nature,  as  complete  as  the  falsehood 
of  the  testimony  which  reports  it  to  us,  in  these  or  in  any 
drcumstanccs,  itself  could  be. 

With  Mr.  Hume's  view  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle,  then, 
—  if  wo  rashly  give  our  assent  to  his  dcflnition,  —  it  Beems 
to  mo  not  very  easy  to  get  the  better  of  his  sceptical  nrgu-  - 
ment.  The  very  assertion  of  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  assertion  of  something  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  every  principle  of  our  physical  faith :  and,  after 
giving  all  the  weight  which  it  is  possible  to  give  to  the  evi- 
dence of  concurring  witnesses,  with  the  best  means  of  knowl- 
edge, and  no  motives  of  interest  that  could  lead  Ihem  to  wish 
to  deceive,  we  may  perhaps  succeed  in  bringing  one  miracle 
against  another,  —  (he  miracle  of  their  falsehood  against  the 
physical  miracle  reported  by  them,  —  but  we  cannot  do  more 
than  this :  we  cannot  render  it  less  a  violation  of  a  law  of 
nature,  —  and  less  inconsistent,  therefore,  with  the  principle, 
which,  both  Bpeculatively  and  practically,  has  guided  us  in  all 
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our  viewj  of  the  sequences  of  events, — that  the  reported 
miracle  should  have  happened,  than  that  the  sage,  and  amia- 
ble, and  di^ntereated  reportera  should  knowingly  and  inten- 
tiotially  have  labored  to  deceive  ns. 

The  definition,  however,  which  asseita  this  apparent  incon- 
siBtcncj  with  our  eiperience,  is  not  a  just  one.  A  miracle  is 
not  a  violation  of  an^  law  of  nature.  It  inTt^Tes,  therefore, 
primarilj,  no  contradiction,  nor  physical  absurdity.  It  has 
nothing  in  it  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  belief  of  the  most 
undeviating  uniformity  of  nature :  for  it  is  not  the  sequence  of 
a  different  event  when  the  preceding  circumstances  have  been 
the  same ;  it  is  ao  effect  that  is  new  to  our  observation,  be* 
cause  it  is  the  result  of  new  and  peculiar  drcumstances.  Hie 
antecedent  has  been,  bj  supposition,  different ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  consequent  also  should  be 
different. 

While  every  miracle  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  an 
extraordinary  antecedent, —  since  it  flows  directly  from  a 
higher  power  than  is  accustomed  to  operate  in  the  common  ■ 
trains  of  events  which  come  beneath  our  view,  —  the  se- 
quence which  it  displays  may  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature,  but  not  as  contrary  to  that 
course  ;  any  more  than  any  other  new  result  of  new  combi- 
nstioos  of  physical  circumstances  can  be  sud  to  be  contrary 
to  the  course  of  events,  to  wbidt,  from  the  absolute  novelty 
at  the  circumstances,  it  has  truly  no  relation  whatever,  either 
of  agreement  or  disagreement  If  we  suppose  any  one,  who 
is  absolutely  unacquainted  with  electrical  apparatus  and  the 
strange  phenomena  which  that  apparatus  can  be  made  to 
evolve,  to  put  his  hand  accidentally  near  a  charged  conductor, 
BO  as  to  receive  from  it  a  slight  shock,  though  his  sensation 
may  be  different  from  any  to  which  be  had  been  accustomed 
we  do  not  believe  that  he  will  on  that  account  consider  it  as  a 
proof  of  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature,  but  only  as  the  effect 
of  something  which  was  unknown  to  him  before,  and  which 
he  will  conceive  therefore  to  be  of  rare  occurrence.  In  a 
adxtde,  in  like  manner,  nothing  more  is  to  be  snppowd.    It 
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ii  ibe  Divine  will,  that,  preceding  it  immediately,  is  the 
cause  of  the  extniordinury  effect  which  we  term  miraculous  t 
and  whatever  may  be  the  new  consequent  of  the  new  ante- 
cedent, the  course  of  nature  is  &i  little  violaled  hj  it,  as  it 
was  violated  by  the  electrician  who  for  the  first  time  drew 
lightning  from  the  clouds,  or  by  the  aeronaut  who  first  as- 
cended to  a  region  of  the  mr  of  more  ethereal  purity  than 
that  which  allows  the  gross  substance  of  a  cloud  to  float  in  it. 
Ihe  Highest  of  all  powers,  of  whose  mighty  agency  the 
niuverse  whidi  sprung  from  it  ofibrds  evidence  so  magnificent, 
has  surely  not  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  powers  of  nature,  be- 
cause every  other  power  is  exercised  only  in  delegated  and 
feeble  subordination  to  his  omnipotence.  He  is  the  greatest 
of  all  the  powers  of  nature ;  but  he  is  still  one  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  as  much  as  any  other  power,  whose  hourly  or 
momentary  operation  is  most  familiar  to  us :  —  and  it  must 
be  a  very  false  philosophy  indeed,  which  would  exclude  his 
omnipotent  will  from  the  number  of  powers,  or  assert  any 
'  extraordinary  appearances,  that  may  have  flowed  from  hia 
agency,  to  be  violattoos  of  on  order,  in  which  the  ordinary 
sequences  were  diflbrent  before,  because  the  ordinary  ante- 
cedents in  all  former  time  were  difierent.  There  may  be,  or 
there  may  not  be,  reason  —  fw  tliis  is  a  difierent  question — 
to  believe,  that  the  Deity  has,  for  any  particular  purpose, 
condescended  to  reveal  himself  as  the  direct  producer  of 
phenomena  that  are  out  of  the  usual  coutbo  of  nature ;  but, 
since  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  limits  to  his 
power,  and  cannot  form  any  notion,  therefore,  of  events,  as 
more  or  less  fitted  to  be  the  physical  consequents  of  his  wiU 
to  produce  them,  it  would  evidently  he  absurd  for  us  to  speaJE 
of  any  phenomenon  that  is  sud  to  be  consequent  on  his  will, 
as  a  violation  of  the  natural  order  of  tho  phenomena  that 
might  be  expected  to  flow  from  on  energy,  of  the  transcendent 
extent  of  whose  operation  we  are  ignorant,  and  know  only, 
that  it  is  worthy  of  a  reverent  and  grateful  admiration,  far 
BDTpBSsing  what  our  hearla,  in  the  feebleness  of  their  worship, 
are  capable  of  ofiering  to  it 
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The  shock  of  im  eortfaqualie,  and  the  descent  of  stones 
from  the  slcy,  are  not  regarded  as  violations  of  007  law  of 
nature,  though  they  are  phenomena  of  reiy  rare  occurrence, 
which  require  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  circumstances 
that  physically  precede  them.  What  these  circumstances  are, 
the'  Tritncsses  of  the  resulting  phenomena  may  be  wholly  un- 
able to  slate ;  but  as  tbey  have  been  witnesses  of  the  great 
results,  they  know  at  least,  that  the  necessary  combination, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  must  previously  have  taken 
place.  By  the  assertors  of  a  miracle,  the  same  neces^ty  is 
alvays  supposed.  They  do  not  contend,  that,  when  the  ex- 
traordinary event,  which  they  term  miraculous,  happened,  the 
previous  circumstances  were  the  same  as  at  other  times,  when 
no  such  event  was  consequent ;  any  more  than  a  meteorolo- 
gist contends,  that,  when  stones  fall  from  the  air,  the  previous 
circumstances,  however  much  their  difference  may  have  been 
beyond  bis  power  of  observation,  were  absolutely  the  same 
as  in  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  or  in  any  other  phenomenon  of 
the  atmosphere  that  is  more  faimiliar  to  us.  On  the  contrary, 
they  contend  that  the  difference  of  the  effect  —  as  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  or  of  indu&itable  testimony, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  truth  of  any  other  rare  phenomenon 
is  established  —  implies  an  extraordinary  cause:  and  since 
all  the  drcumslances  of  which  the  mere  senses  could  Judge, 
previously  to  the  miracle,  were  the  same  as  had  frequently 
existed  before,  without  any  auch  marvellous  result,  they  sup- 
pose the  difference  to  have  been  in  something  which  vas 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  perceptive  organs,  and  have  re- 
course to  the  Divine  volition,  as  a  power  of  which  the 
universe  itself  marks  the  existence,  and  which,  in  all  the 
drcumstanccs  of  the  case,  it  seems  meet  reasonable  to  con- 
sider as  the  antecedent  of  the  extraordinary  effect. 

That  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  apparency  as  inert  as  the 
dust  on  which  we  tread,  should  suddenly  turn  into  a  force  of 
the  most  destructive  kind,  all  the  previous  circumstances  con- 
tinuing exactly  the  same,  would  be  indeed  contrary  to  the 
Goone  of  nature,  but  it  would  not  be  oontnuy  to  it,  if  tha 
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diuge  were  preceded  bj  the  application  of  a  epork.  It 
vould  not  be  more  so,  if  the  antecedent  were  any  other 
existing  power,  of  equal  efficocj ;  and  the  physical  influence 
which  we  aacribe  to  a  single  spark,  it  would  surely  not  be  too 
much  to  claim  for  that  Being,  to  whom  wc  have  been  led  by 
the  most  coDviocing  evidence  to  refer  the  very  existence  of 
the  explosive  moss  itself,  and  of  all  the  surrouDding  bodies  on 
which  it  operates,  and  who  has  not  a  less  powerful  empire 
over  nature  now,  than  he  Iiad  at  the  very  moment  at  which  it 
arose,  and  wai  what  he  wiDcd  it  to  be. 

To  tliat  Almighty  Power  the  kindling  of  a  mass  of  gun- 
powder, to  which  our  humble  skill  ig  adi^quatc,  is  not  more 
easy,  than  any  of  the  wonders  which  ne  tcnn  miraculous. 
Whatever  be  wills  to  exist,  flows  naturally  from  that  very 
will.  Events  of  tliis  kind,  therefore,  if  truly  taking  place, 
would  be  only  the  operation  of  one  of  tjie  acknowledged 
powers  of  nature,  producing  indeed  what  no  other  power 
might  be  capable  of  producing,  but  what  would  deserve  as 
much  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
power  from  which  it  flows,  as  any  other  plieoomcnon  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  consequence  of  its  particular  ante- 
cedent.  In  the  assertion  of  a  miracle,  therefore,  whatever 
other  reasons  of  doubt  there  may  or  may  not  be  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  there  is  no  longer  the  primary  pliysical  absurd-  ■ 
ity  of  a  violation  of  a  law  of  nature  to  be  brought  ogtunit 
the  physical  absurdity  of  another  violation  of  a  law  of  nature, 
■ —  or  of  the  asserted  agency  of  a  particular  power,  as  marited 
by  a  breach  of  that  very  order  the  uniformity  of  which  is  all 
that  constitutes  our  very  notion  of  power  itself.  Every  law 
of  nature  continues  as  it  was ;  for  every  antecedent  has  its 
ordinary  effect.  We  have  only  physical  probabilities  to  be 
weighed  with  physical  probabilities,  precisely  as  in  any  other 
case  in  which  any  very  extraordinary  event  is  related  to  us ; 
and  according  as  the  diflbrence  of  these  is  greater  or  less,  our 
doubt  or  belief  or  disbelief  is  to  be  the  result. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  only  part  of  his  Essay 
that  ifl  of  importance  in  the  philosophy  of  general  belief  la 
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BD  abatrnct  one ;  and  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  Nola 
to  pntcr  into  an  tiistorical  and  logical  review  of  the  proba- 
bilitj  or  improbabilitj  of  any  particular  miracles,  but  on]j  to 
consider  that  abstract  argument,  in  the  aniversal  application 
vtiich  its  ingenious  author  was  inclined  to  make  of  it,  as 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  examining  the 
evidence  of  any  miracle  whatever,  even  in  tircumstances 
which,  if  the  eveat  related  had  been  of  any  other  kind, 
would  have  been  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  Ihe  voracity  of  the  reporters. 

The  assertor  of  a 'miracle  —  according  to  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  it,  and  which  it  seems  to  me  impossible  not 
to  take  of  it,  if  the  phenomenon  to  which  that  name  is  given 
be  minutely  analyzed  —  is  not  the  assertor  of  a  violation  of 
any  law  of  nature.  "What  he  asserts  is  the  operation  of  a 
power  that  must  be  allowed  to  have  existed  truly  at  the  mo> 
mcnt  of  the  alleged  miraculous  event,  whether  we  admit  or 
do  not  admit  that  particular  opcratioD, — the  greatest  of  all 
existing  powers,  since  it  is  by  it  alone  that  every  other  power 
of  nature  is  what  it'  is,  —  and  of  which,  as  of  not  less  irre- 
sistible dominion  now  than  it  was  in  the  moment  of  the 
original  Creative  will,  what  we  term  the  laws  of  nature  are 
nothing  more  than  the  continued  manifestation. 

If,  indeed,  the  assertor  of  a  mitade  had  to  combat  with  on 
atheist,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  cMiditions  of  the  reasoning 
would  be  changed,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
obviate  the  force  of  the  abstract  negative  argument,  till  he 
bad  previously  established  the  truth'  of  the  first  principles  of 
theism  ; — as  little  possible,  as  it  would  be  to  prove  lightning 
,  to  bo  an  electrical  phenomenon  to  one  who  persisted  in  the 
denial  of  such  a  power  as  electricity.  A  miracle  is  slated  to 
be  the  result  of  the  operation  of  one  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
whose  very  existence  is  denied  by  the  atheist ;  anil  if  the 
existence  of  the  power  itself  be  denied,  Ihe  operation  of  that 
power  in  any  case  must  also  bo  denied.  To  the  conception 
of  an  atheist,  therefore,  every  miracle  would  be  truly  a  viola- 
tion of  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  phrase^ 
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tod  vooU  <^  course  involve  all  the  phyucal  absmditj  thttt  is 
implied  in  (neb  a  Tiolation:  the  antecedent  would  seem  to 
him  Ibe  same,  while  the  consequeot  was  auerted  to  be  dif> 
ferent ;  because  in  hia  denial  of  the  existence  of  an;  Buper- 
human  power  is  involved  the  denial  of  that  new  antecedent 
from  which  (he  miracle,  as  itself  a  new  consequent,  is  sup- 
posed ph^Btcaltf  to  flow,  like  any  other  pliysicul  consequent 
of  any  other  antecedenL 

I^  however,  the  existence  of  the  Deity  he  admitted,  and, 
with  his  existence,  the  possibility  of  his  agency,  in  circum- 
■tances  in  which  it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  his 
creatures  that  he  should  operate,  than  that  he  should  abstain 
from  operating,  —  the  possible  occurrence  of  which  drcum- 
itances  can  be  denied  only  by  thoiic  who  profess  that  they  are 
capable  of  comprehending  the  inlinite  relations  of  events,  and 
thus  of  ascertaining  exactly,  in  every  case,  what  would  be 
more  or  less  for  the  happiness  of  the  universe,  —  then  is  the 
evidence  of  his  asserted  agency  to  be  regarded  in  the  some 
manner  as  the  evidence  of  any  other  extraordinary  event, 
that  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  any  other  new  com- 
bination of  physical  circumslauces.  It  is  to  be  met,  not  with 
a  positive  denial,  nor  with  a  refusal  to  examine  it,  but  with  a 
cautious  slowness  of  assent,  proportioned  to  the  extraordinori- 
ness  of  the  marvellous  phenomenon.  Strong,  and  closely 
bordering  on  disbelief,  as  our  first  feeling  of  doubt  may  be,  it 
is  still  necessary,  before  wo  think  onrselves  authorized  to 
disbelieve,  that  we  sliould  examine  what,  even  though  at  first 
it  may  seem  to  us  little  worthy  of  being  credited,  may  not  on 
that  account  be  posiUvely  false ;  and  if,  on  examination,  we 
find  the  evidence  to  be  such,  that  we  could  not  hesitate  in 
admitting  it,  if  it  hod  related  to  any  other  species  of  extraor- 
dinary event,  the  result  of  any  other  combination  of  physi- 
cal  circumstances,  so  rare  as  never  before  to  have  been 
recorded  by  any  observer,  we  surely  cannot  think  ourselves 
justified  in  rejecting  it  altogether,  because  the  physical  power 
to  whose  agency  it  is  supposed  to  bear  witness,  is  the  greateU 
of  all  the  powers  of  nature. 
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fa  eqnall)'  capoblo  ot  proTing  the  other.  Tho  eztraordinari- 
BMS  of  the  event,  in  both  cases,  should  indeed,  ns  I  berora 
■■id,  make  us  pcculiortj  cautious  in  examining  tho  evidence 
on  which  it  is  asserted ;  it  affords,  in  the  first  statement  of  tUo 
fiiet,  a  presumptive  improbability ;  and  if  this  strong  primary 
doubt,  which,  witliout  amounting  to  disbelief,  might  in  various 
circumstances  approximate  to  it,  werd  all  for  vrhich  Mr. 
Hume's  argument  hod  contended,  there  would  have  been 
little  reason  to  dissent  from  his  doctrine.  But  tho  cxtmor- 
dinoriness,  though  demanding  greater  caution,  does  not,  of 
itself,  furnish  counter-evidence.  Above  all,  it  does  not  entitle 
as  to  say  at  once,  that  whatever  evidence  can  be  ofTeri'd  on 
the  subject  is  unworthy  of  our  examination.  Wo  have  still 
to  examine  the  evidence  of  the  extroordmary  physical  facts 
that  are  termed  miraclcB,  as  we  luive  to  examine  tho  evidence 
of  any  other  extraordinary  physical  facts,  tliat  are  reported 
to  us  under  any  other  name. 

He  who  was  able  to  form  tho  universe  as  it  is,  and  to  give 
life  to  man  and  everything  which  lives,  may  be  presumed,  if 
such  be  his  pleasure,  to  be  capable  of  giving  life  to  a  body 
that  lies  before  us  in  death,  inert  and  inscnaiblo  indeed  at 
present,  but  not  more  inert  and  insensible  than  tho  mass 
which  was  first  animated  with  a  living  soul.  God  exists, 
then  ;  his  power  is  ever  present  with  us ;  and  it  is  capable  of 
performing  oU  which  we  tenn  miraculous.  Wo  may  bo 
assured,  indeed,  —  for  this  the  regularity '  of  the  apparent 
sequences  of  phenomena  justifies  us  in  believing  —  that  he 
will  not  himself  appear  as  the  direct  operator  of  any  wonder- 
ful change,  unless  for  some  gradous  purpose,  like  that  whieB 
led  him  originally  to  the  performance  of  the  first  miracle  that 
produced  everything  which  exists  before  us.  But,  as  be 
operated  then,  he  mat/  operate  again ;  from  a  similar  gracious 
purpose  we  may  infer  a  similar  result  of  benefit  to  tho  world; 
and  it  certainly  would  be  a  most  unwamuilable  argument, 
which,  on  the  acknowledged  fact  of  one  great  miracle  of  crea- 
tion, would  found  a  reason  for  asserting  that  no  miracle  is 
aAerwards  to  be  credited,  and  from  the  many  provisions  for 
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If  tbe  oeatioD  of  man  waa  an  act  that  was  vorifa^  of  the 
Dmmtj,  it  waa  worth;  on  account  of  its  object ;  and  if  other 
mindes  tend  to  tbe  same  great  ohjcct,  they  surely  were  not 
excluded  by  that  primary  miracle,  with  the  beneficent  purpose 
of  which  they  are  in  harmony.  la  there  any  reason  which 
can  be  urged,  a  priori,  to  show,  that  a  power  which  operated 
once  is  therefore  never  lo  operate  again,  and  that  it  would  be 
unworthy  of  Him  who  surrounded  hb  creatures  with  bo  many 
means  of  increasing  happiness,  and  endowed  them  with  facul- 
ties of  progressive  advoncemcDt  in  knowledge,  to  give  them, 
when  a  portion  of  that  progress  was  completed,  a  revelation 
of  tmtha  of  a  higher  order,  by  which  they  might  become  atill 
more  wise  and  hnppy  ?  And  if  it  would  not  be  nnwortby  of 
Him  vho  loved  mankind,  to  favor  them  with  such  views  of 
bis  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  of  the  futurity  that 
awaits  them,  as  might  have  Ihia  anlulary  influence,  it  could 
sot  be  unworthy  of  Ilim  to  sanction  his  revelation  by  dis- 
plays of  extraordinary  power,  that  might  be  sufficient  to  marie 
the  high  Author  from  whom  it  come.  God  exists  :  that  Bb 
has  deigned  to  operate,  the  whole  universe,  which  is  the 
result  of  that  operation,  sliows ;  —  and  it  showa,  too,  that 
when  he  did  thus  deign  to  operate  in  that  greatest  of  all 
miracles,  which  the  aagest  and  most  cautious  denien  of  every 
other  miracle  admit,  the  antecedent  volition  was  a  will  of 
good  lo  his  creatures,  in  perfect  analogy  with  that  antecedent 
graciousness  of  will  of  which  the  asaertors  of  other  miracle* 
suppose  them  to  be  tbe  consequents. 

If,  before  stating  his  abstract  argument,  Mr.  Hume  had 
established  any  one  of  the  following  propositiona, — that  there 
is  no  proof  of  any  power  by  which  the  universe  was  formed, 
—  or  that  the  power  which  formed  tbe  universe,  and  was  the 
source  of  all  the  regularity  which  we  admire  in  nature,  exists 
no  longer,  —  or  that  the  race  of  beings  for  whom,  still  mora 
than  for  any  other  of  ils  various  races,  our  earth  appear^  to 
have  been  formed,  have  now  become  wholly  indifi'ercnt  to  the 
great  Being,  who  then,  by  bis  own  immediate  agency,  pro 
Tided  fpr  them  with  so  taudi  care, — or  that  it  is  inconaisteut 
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tnuy  to  anj  law  of  nature,  as  anj  other  phenomenon.  It  is 
on] J  an  extraordinnrj  event,  the  result  of  extraordinary  cir- 
ctimstances ;  —  an  effect  that  indicates  a  Power  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  powers  which  wc  are  accustomed  directly  to 
trace  in  phenomena  more  familiar  to  us,  but  a  Power  whose 
eontinaed  and  ever-present  existence  it  is  atheism  only  that 
denies.  The  evidence  of  a  miracle,  therefore,  being  the 
evidence,  not  of  any  violation  of  a  law  of  nature,  but  of  a 
fiict  that  is  reducible,  like  every  other  fact,  to  the  physical 
operation  of  one  of  the  powers  of  nature,  docs  not  form  a 
class  apart,  but  is  to  be  considered  exactly  like  the  evidence 
of  any  other  extraordinary  phenomenon,  that  depends  on 
circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control.  It  is  to  be 
admitted  or  rejected,  therefore,  not  simply  as  being  evidence 
of  a  miracle,  but  as  evidence  which  is,  or  is  not,  of  sufficient 
weight  in  itself  to  establish'  the  reality  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  in  support  of  which  it  is  adduced.  It  leaves 
the  mind  still  free  to  examine,  in  every  particular  case,  the 
likelihood  or  unlikelihood  of  the  mighty  agency  which  is 
asserted ;  but  in  the  freedom  of  a  philosophic  mind,  which 
knows  that  there  truly  exists  a  Power  capable  of  doing  what 
is  asserted  to  have  been  done,  it  will  find  only  such  doubt  aa 
leads  to  greater  caution  of  inquiry,  and  not  instant  disbelief 
or  unexamining  rejection. 

I  have  already  said,  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  Note 
to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  credibility  of  any  particu- 
lar set  of  miracles :  it  is  only  to  show  that  the  general  abstract 
argument,  with  which  Mr.  Hume  would  render  unavailing 
the  most  powerful  testimony  that  can  be  imagined  to  be 
offered  in  support  of  asserted  facts  of  this  kind,  has  not  the 
overwhelming  force  which  he  conceived  it  to  possess.  By 
correcting  the  false  definition  which  has  been  generally  given 
of  miracles,  with  an  analysis  of  them  which  appears  to  me 
more  philosophic,  I  would  reduce  them  to  the  rank  of  other 
physical  facts,  and  in  this  light  would  claim  for  them  the  same 
examination  which  we  ^ve  to  the  reports  of  other  phenomena 
that  are  wholly  new  to  us,  —  an  examination  that  may  bo 
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(See  page  lii.) 

"  TsE  high  Antiqiiitj  of  the  account  of  tlie  agony  in  the 
garden,"  saya  De  Wette,  "  ia  attested  by  Heb.  v.  7,  and  by  its 
internal  Teminulitade  and  beauty,  espedaUy  as  it  is  given 
in  Matthew.  This  internal  verisimilitDde  and  beanty  must 
not  be  disturbed  by  unnatural  aupposi^ons,  as  where  some 
(Thiesa,  Paolus)  suppose  a  bodily  fcebleneas  and  euervaUon, 
and  others  (Olshausen)  a  myatical  abandonment  by  God.' 
The  following  obeerrations  may  serre  to  place  the  narratiTe 
in  a  proper  light  Heroic  indifference  to  snfiering,  the  want 
of  which  Celfius  and  other  oppoaeis  of  Christianity  have 
charged  npon  Jeana,  belongs  not  to  the  primitiTe  Christian 
ideaL  The  monl  atrength  of  the  Christian  ia  the  Divine 
element,  which  ia  migh^  in  hnnuui  weakness.  It  is  a  touch- 
ing  and  consoling  trath,  that  Jesos  felt  the  full  weight  of  his 
Bufi^rings,  wholly  ahared  with  na  the  weakness  of  humani^, 
and  went  before  ns  in  overcoming  it  through  the  power  of 
prayer.  The  ground  of  his  anxie^  was  fear  on  account  of 
his  Bufierings  (ver.  39) ;  but  not  merely  cm  account  of  hia 
bodily  piun.  We  must  also  take  into  view  the  piun  which  he 
felt  that  the  object  of  his  miaaion  could  be  attained  only 
through  rejection,  persecution,  blood,  and  death,  and  thus  con- 
nder  the  pain  which  he  felt  on  account  of  uns  not  hia  own, 
lor  which  he  was  to  suffer."  * 


*  Ht  Wette  on  Uatt.  xxvL  3C. 
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not  darken  the  sin-conquering  strength  of  Jesus  upon  the 
cross.  The  lovers  of  the  horrible  may  compare  Olshausen, 
and  Ebrard,  p.  693,  &c/'  * 

On  John  xii.  27,  De  Wette  also  remarks :  ^  Afler  this  loAy 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  human  weakness  makes  itself  felt  for  a 
moment  in  Jesus,  and  with  n6ble  openness  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  it  in  the  language,  'Now  is  mj  soul  troubled,  and 
what  shall  I  saj  ?  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  I ' . . .  • 
But  with  the  expression  of  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  in 
the  language,  *  Father,  glorify  thy  name  I '  i.  e.  cause  [through 
my  death]  that  men  shall  acknowledge  and  honor  thee  as 
what  thou  art,  as  Father  I  the  spirit  of  Jesus  triumphs  over 
the  flesh,  as  in  Matt  xxvL  39,  in  the  words,  '  Not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt.' " 

Dr.  Liicke,  in  his  comments  on  John  xii.  27,  28,  remarks : 
^  When  Jesus  says, '  Now  is  my  soul  troubled,'  &c,  it  seems 
as  if  he  were  interrupted  in  the  thoughts  which  had  occupied 
his  mind  in  ver.  23-26,  by  a  strong  emotion,  so  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  continue  them.  The  excitement  of  his 
feelings  does  not  wholly  overmaster  him.  He  can  think  —  he 
can  speak;  but  it  is  so  strong  that  his  utterance  becomes 
abrupt  and  brief,  so  that  for  a  moment  he  knows  not  what  to 
say ;  —  ^  and  what  shall  I  say  ? '  What  is  it  that  so  deeply 
moves  him  ?  What  is  it  which  against  his  will  takes  posses- 
sion of  his  soul  ?  It  is  the  thought  of  his  impending  death, 
which  in  ver.  23-26  presses  upon  him  with  so  much  power. 
But  how.?  Jesus  has  spoken  of  his  death  with  so  much 
clearness  as  to  represent  it  as  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
his  kingdom,  and  as  the  principal  means  of  his  glorification. 
In  general,  death  has  had  for  him,  the  holy  one,  no  sting. 
No  pain  even  on  account  of  the  temporary  interruption  of  his 
work  by  death  appears  in  ver.  25  and  26  to  have  affected  his 
mind.     How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  fact,  that  his  soul  is 

«  De  Wette'a  SxegetiBches  Handbnch,  Matt  xzrii.  46. 
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prmjer;  as  in  Matt  xxtL  89.  He  is  right  The  prayer 
natnrallj  expresses  the  opposition,  the  conflict,  between  his 
fear  of  death  and  the  spirit  of  resignation  which  belonged 
to  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  mission.  The  question, 
*  What  shall  I  saj  ? '  is  the  expression  of  this  conflict  in 
prajer.  But  the  conflict  is  victoriouslj  ended,  when  he  says, 
'But  for  this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour.'  These  words, 
being  the  concise  expression  of  strong  feeling,  are  obscure. 
If  we  regard  it  as  doubtful  whether  the  phrase,  '  to  come  to 
this  hour,'  Jpxtfr&ai  tU  rijw  &papy  means  to  come  to  an  ap- 
pointed hour  with  the  idea  of  experiencing  it,  we  may  take 
fk^,  '  I  came,'  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  denoting  the  coming 
of  the  Redeemer  into  the  world ;  and  th  rfjp  &pa»  Tavrrjv, '  to 
this  hour,'  as  denoting  the  design  of  his  coming,  namely,  the 
suffering  of  the  hour  of  death.  In  this  case  we  may  refer 
duk  rovTD,  *  for  this  cause,'  to  the  same,  so  that  as  an  indefinite 
expressicm  it  becomes  more  closely  defined  by  tts  rfjv  &pa» 
ravTTfv,  *  for  this  very  hour.'  [In  this  way  the  rendering  will 
be,  ^  It  was  for  this  I  came,  —  for  this  hour."]  But  on  a 
comparison  of  the  phraseology  with  tMpxftr&cu  tU  rfjp  Cw^Vf 
'to  enter  into  life,'  in  Matt.  xix.  17,  tU  r^y  icarafrav<riy,  'to 
enter  into  rest,'  in  Heb.  iii.  11,  and  tls  vtipavfiA^^  'into  temp- 
tation,' in  Matt  xxvi.  41,  the  doubt  is  removed.  As  in  verse 
23  the  hour  for  Jesus  is  said  to  have  come,  so  he  has  now 
come  to  this  hour  in  the  sense  of  experiencing  it  [In  this 
way  the  rendering  of  the  Common  Version  is  correct,  "  for 
this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour."]  But  what  is  meant  by 
'  this  cause '  ?  It  is  not  definitely  expressed.  How  is  it  to 
be  understood  from  the  connection  ?  According  to  De  Wette, 
'  this  cause '  means  cither  '  to  die,'  or  to  fulfil  what  is  ex- 
pressed in  verse  24.  But  the  former  is  tautological,  the  latter 
too  remote.  Olshansen  supposes  '  this  cause '  to  denote  the 
redemption  of  mankind.  But  this  gives  only  a  general  view 
of  the  meaning,  and  is  not  indicated  in  the  connection. 
Meyer  is  right  in  understanding  '  this  cause,'  on  account  of 
its  connection  with  what  follows,  as  relating  to  Christ's  gbri- 
fication.    It  is,  as  it  were,  an  abbreviated  expression  of  the 
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England  hag  greater  authoritj  with  Episcopalians,  remarks 
on  Matt  xxvi.  29 :  ^  These  words  infer  no  more  than  that  he 
was  bereft  of  such  jojs  and  comforts  from  the  Deity  as 
should  assuage  and  mitigate  the  acerbity  of  his  present  tor- 
ments," * 

The  long  note  of  Bleek  on  Heb.  v.  11  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  briefer  one  of  the  recent  conmientator  Liinemann : 
*^  Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  offered  up 
prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto 
Him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  who  was 
heard  on  account  of  his  fear  of  Grod.**  On  this  Lunemann 
remarks :  ^  In  characterizing  Grod  as  '  Him  that  was  able  to 
deliver  Christ  from  death,'  is  implied  the  subject  of  Christ's 
prayer,  namely,  deliverance  from  death** 

De  Wette,  in  his  note  on  the  same  passage,  maintains  that 
our  Saviour's  prayer  mentioned  in  it  was  for  preservation 
from  death,  even  if  tltroKovtrBtii  mrh  r^r  €v\aptias  should  be 
understood  as  meaning  ^^  and  was  heard  and  delivered  from 
his  fear."  De  Wette  supposes  that  "  the  being  heard "  may 
refer  not  even  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  only  to  the 
strength  given  him  to  endure  his  sufferings,  which  was  sug- 
gested to  the  writer  by  the  tradition  of  the  strengthening 
angel,  recorded  in  Luke  xxii.  43. 

Ebrard,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  remarks : ''  Christ  was, 
in  reference  to  his  prayer  to  he  preserved,  heard,  and  thus 
saved,  otto  t^s  €v\aptias^  from  his  fear.  But  then  there  is  m 
these  very  words,  mr6  t^s  ti/Xafidas,  a  limitation  of  tlaoKova-Btlsy 
and  was  heard.  He  prayed  to  be  preserved  from  the  death 
which  threatened  him,  and  was  heard  and  saved  from  the  fear 
of  deatii."  t 

*  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  lY.  t  Ebrard  on  Heb.  y.  7. 
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